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2  Proceedings  in  Parliament 

of  part  of  the  Nabob's  Country — -Dispute 
between  Lord  Hobart  and  the  Supreme  Board — 
Capture  of  the  Dutch  Settlements^ 

BOOKVI.  Xn  1793f  the  termination  of  the  period  assigned  to. 
•  ^'  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  Company  so  nearly  ap- 
1793.  proached,  that  the  question  of  renewing  the  charter^ 
and  of  confirming  or  changing  the  present  system  of 
government,  could  no  longer  be  deferred.  People 
had  now  so  genei'ally  acquired  the  habit  of  lifting 
their  eyes  to  the  management  of  national  affairs;  and 
equal  treatment  to  all  so  forcibly  recommended  itself 
as  the  best  rule  of  government,  that  the  commercial 
and  nuinufacturing  population  were  impelled  to  make 
an  effort,  more  than  usually  strong,  for  the  freedom 
of  the  Eastern  trade.  The  principal  places  of  manu* 
facture  and  commerce,  in  the  kingdom;  Liverpool, 
Glasgow,  Paisley, ;  Manchester,  Norwich,  Exeter  ; 
exhibited  combinations  of  the  merchants  and  manu- 
&cturers,.who  passed  the  strongest  resolutions;  im- 
portuned the  ministers;  petitioned  the  legislature; 
and  desired  to  have  an  opportunity  of  proving  how 
much  the  real  policy  of  commerce  was  violated,  and 
the  weakh  of  the  country  kept  down,  by  the  monopoly 
of  so  large  a  field  of  trade  €is  that  unhappily  consigned 
to  the  East  India  Company. 

The  Indian  government  was  so  organized,  as  now 
very  well  to  answer  ministerial  purposes;  it  was 
therefore  the  study  of  ministers  to  preserve  things  as 
they  were.  The  Board  of  Control  and  the  Court  of 
Directors  cast,  with  some  skill,  the  parts  which  they 
bad  respectively  to  perform.  A  committee  of  Direc- 
tors was  appointed,  whose  business  it  was  to  draw  up 
.reports  upon  the  subject  of  the  Eastern  trade,  and  to 
answer  the  arguments  of  those  by  whom  the  freedom 
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of  tbttt  trade  was  advocated  or  daimedl.     Three  such  book  VI. 
reports  were  exhibited.      They  were  in  the  first  ^^^  ^-^ 
instance   referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Privy    jt^s. 
Council  relatmg  to  trade  and  plantatione ;  and  in  the 
proper  stage  of  the  busincvs^  were  subflsitted  to  the 
House  of  Cominone.  ., 

On  the  25th  of  February,  Mr.  iXmdas,  in  the 
House  of  Commons^  made  a  display  of  the  pecuniary 
state  of  the  Company.  Fortunately  for  the  designs 
which  were  in  agitation,  the  accounts  of  receipt  and 
disbursement  presented,  just  at  that  BscNnent,  a 
balance,  of  a  large  amount,  on  the  favourable  side. 
Of  this  circumstance,  the  greatest  poss^ide  advantage 
was  taken.  Every  thing  whi<^  could  be  effected  by 
the  confident  ass^tions,  so  potent  in  p^^uasion,  of 
men  of  inAuence  and  power,  was  done,  to  captivate 
the  general  mind  with  a  prospect  of  Indian  prosperbty; 
to  generate  a  belief  that  a  great  fountain,  whence  a 
pefemiial  stream  of  wealth  would  flow  upon  the 
British  nation,  was^  by  the  wisdom  of  its  rukrs^ 
secured  to  them  in  India.  Estimatei^  were  formed;  * 
with  afl  the  airs  of  accuracy,  or  rather  of  mpdera* 
tioH,  by  which  it  was  made  to  appear,  that  (he 
surplus,  exhibited  by  the  accounts  of  the  year  imme^ 
diately  passed^  would,  in  future  years^  raAher  incrsaae 
than  diminish.  And  with  profound  solemnity  an  vpi^ 
propriation,  as  if  for  perpetuity,  wae^  proposed,  of  a 
hrge  Buperabfmnding  sum,  which  woiM,  it  was  said, 
be  annually  received  from  India.  The  eyes  of  men 
were  successfutty  dazzled;  and  when  Mr.'Dundas 
called  out  to  them,  **  WiU  you  sU^  the  tide  of  so 
much  prosperity  for  untried  theories,"  those  who 
knew  fa«it  Iktle  either  about  the  theory  or  the  practice 
of  the  case,  that  is,  the  greater  number,  were  easrly 
made  to  believ^^  that  there  was  a  great  certainty  of 
securing  what  they  were  told  was  the  actual  inflnx  of 
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BOOR VI.  wealth,  if  they  persevered  in  the  present  course;  A 
*  7>  great  danger  of  losing  it,  if  they  allowed  themselves 
1793.   ^  "^  drawn,  by  delusive  prospects,  into  another. 

The  Mend  of  Mr.  Dundas,  and,  as  well  from  in- 
tellect as  from  office,  the  advocate  of  his  schemes,  Mr. 
Bruce,  the  historiographer  of  the  Company,  says, 
*'  Upon  no  occasion,  perhaps,  have  men's  minds  been 
kss  prepared  for  a  decision,  on  a  subject  of  such  mag- 
nitude and  importance."^  It  is,  indeed,  true,  that^ 
the  people  were  deplorably  ignorant  of  the  history 
and  management  of  their  East  India  affairs ;  and  it 
was,  on  thb  account,  the  more  easy  to  make  them 
throw  themselves,  with  blind  confidence,  upon  the 
assertions  of  men,  whose  knowledge  was  presumed 
from  their  situation  and  pretensions. 

An  annual  surplus  of  1,239»241/.  from  the  revenuei 
and  commerce  of  India,  after  paying  the  Company's 
Indian  charges  of  every  description,  was  assumed. 
Of  this  magnificent  sum,  the  following  distribution 
was  to  be  made.  In  the  first  place,  as  most  due,  it 
was  proposod,  that  500,000/.  should  be  annually 
appropriated  to  liquidate  the  debt  of  the  Company 
contracted  in  India*  But  in  the  next  place,  it  was 
potriotioally  determined,  that  ^00,000A  should  be  an* 
Bually  given  to  the  nation,  as  a  tribute  from  its 
fedian  dominion.  With  regard  to  the  remainder  of 
the  grand  surplus,  it  was  represented,  by  the  Indian 
HHJUster^  as  no  more  than  equitable,  that  the  merito- 
rious proprietors  of  East  India  stock  shoukl  not  be 
forgotten.  He  recommended  an  increase  of  dividend 
from  eight  to  taivper  cent    By  thi^  100,000/.  more 

1  Report  on  the  Negotiation  "between  the  Hfoiourtble  East  India 
Company  and  the  Public,  respecting  the  Renewal  of  the  Company  V 
exclasive  Privilege  of  Trade,  for  Twenty  Years  from  March  1 794.  By 
John  Bruce,  Esq.  M.P^  F.  R.S.  Historiographer  to  the  flonoorali^ 
Bast  India  Conipany,  p.  1 3. 
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of  the  annual  surplus  wY>uld  be  absorbed.  A  drcum-  BOOK  vi. 
stance,  which  might  have  excited  suspicion,  but  which  ^'^''  ^' 
appears  to  have  been  perfectly  guiltless  of  any  such  dis-  |  ^  g^^ 
agreeable  effect,  was  this;  that,  amid  all  these  promises 
of  wealth,  the  Company-  was  in  want  of  pecuniary 
assistance ;  and  was  to  receive  immediate  author!^ 
for  raising  what  was  equivalent  to  a  loan  of  8,000,000/. 
It  was  not  indeed  to  be  called  a  loan.  The  name  of  a 
loan,  associated  with  the  idea  of  poverty,  was  at  this 
time  to  be  avoided.  TheCompanyweretobeempower* 
edto  add  1,000,000/.  to  their  capital  stock, which,bdng 
subscribed,  on  the  faith  of  a  dividend  of  ten  per  cent., 
jot  200  per  cent,  produced  to  the  Company's  treasury  a 
sum  of  8,000,000/.  By  this,  it  was  said,  the  Com* 
pany*s  bond  debt  in  England  would  be  reduced  to 
1,500,000/.  The  dividend  upon  this  new  capital 
would'  exhaust  100,000/.  more  of  the  surplus  revenue* 
Of  the  appropriation  of  the  remainder,  which,  to  show 
accuracy,  and  because  even  small  sums  are  of  great 
importance,  was  carried  to  the  last  d^;ree  of  minute* 
ness,  it  would  here,  however,  be  out  of  place  to  render 
any  account. 

After  some  affectation,  of  discord  between  the  Board 
of  Control  and  the  Court  of  Directors,  Mr*  Dundas 
having  even  pretended  in  parliament  to  believe  it 
possible  that  the  Company  mi^t  decline  to  petiticm 
for  the  renewal  of  their  charter  on  the  terms^  which 
the  minister  desired  to  impose,  the  petition  of  the 
Company  was  presented  tq  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  taken  into  omsideration  on  the  SSd  of  ApriL 

It  was,  to  some  of  the  opposing  members,  a  source 
of  complaint,  when  a  measure,  on  which'  interests  of 
so  much  importance  depended,  and  about  which  so 
profound  an  ignorance  prevailed,  was  to  be  considered 
and  determined,  that  a  committee,  to  collect  and  to 
communicate  information,  had  not>  as  on  former  oc« 
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BOOKVl.  caaioiifij  preceded  ttie  decisioa  for  which  a  call  upon 
^'^'  tkte  legislature  was  now  abput  to  be  made.  Sudi  a 
1793.  committee*  bj  which  ministerial  purposes  were  move 
lifcdj  at  the  p^sent  moment  to  be  thwarted  than 
servied,  the  ministers  represented  as  altogether  unne- 
oesatrf;  because,  there  was  no  material  circumstance^ 
th^  asserted,  relating  to  Indif^  aiK>ut  which  th^re 
was  not  sufficient  information,  in  the  valuable  and^ 
numerous  documents,  which  thej  had  communicated 
to  the  House. 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Dundas  displayed  and  recom^- 
meiided  the  projected  plan.  lu  all  the  great  and 
leading  particulars,  the  scheme  which  had  been  intro* 
dooed  by  Mr.  Pitt's  biU  of  1764,  and  better  adapted 
to  ministmal  or  national  purposes  by  the  amendmaits 
or  idedarations  of  succeeding  acts,  remained  without 
alteration. 

The  powers  of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  of  the 
Court  of  Directors,  were  established  on  the  same 
footing,  on  which  they,  had  been  placed  by  the  de- 
claratory act  of  1788.  The  powers  of  the  Goyemor- 
G^neral  and  his  Council,  of  whom  was  composed  the 
supreme  organ  of  government  in  India,  with  the 
powers  of  the  Gov^Dors  and  Councils  at  the  sulv 
ordinate  pvesidencies,  remained  as  they  had  been 
established  by  the  act  of  1784,  and  the  amending  act 
of  1786.  The  monopoly  of  the  Eastern  trade  was 
still  secured  to  the  Company.  The  appropriations 
recommended  by  Mr.  Dundas,  of  a  supposed  surplus 
of  revenue,  were  dressed  in  the  finrmaiities  of  law. 
The  increase  of  dividend,  and  the  increase  of  capital, 
were  authorized.  And  the  lease  of  the  exclusive  pri- 
vileges was  renewed  for  a  term  of  twenty  years. 

Only  t^vo  alteratians  were  introduced,  of  sufficient 
importance  to  require  statement  and  explanation. 

When  the  IhU  of  Mr.  Pitt  entered  tte  lists  against 
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of  certain  Commimwen  of  the  India  Board.  7 

that  of  Mr.  Fox»  tbe  ground  of  patromige  was  the  book  vi, 
field  of  contention.  On  thi^  it  was,  that,  as  the.  ^^^^'^' 
demerit  of  the  one  was  to  suffer  defei^t,  the  m^t  of  n^^^ 
the  other  was  to  be  crowned  with  victory.  On  the 
part,  therefore,  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Dundaa,  and  their. 
pvtj,  was  required)  either  the  reality,  or,  in  place  pf 
the  reality,  the  affectation,  of  a  sort  of  horror  ^t  tfaa 
enwmity  of  increasing  ministerial  ipduence.  T^ 
evade  otyections  from  this  source ;  qhjectioos  ifrhich 
they  themselves  had  raised  to  such  a  height  of  ivih 
portance,  it  was  arranged,  on  the  introducti<m  of  the 
I^n,  that  no  salary  should  be  annex^  to  the  duties 
of  the  Board  of  Control.  These  duti^  w&re  to  be 
executed  by  Members  of  His  Majesty's  Privy  Coun^ 
cU,  who  had  good  emoluments,  on  some  other  score, 
and  so  little  to  do  for  them,  as  to  be  very  well  paid 
for  discharging  the  duties  of  the  Board  of  Control 
into  the  bargain.  This  make*shift^  unless  it  be  con- 
templated in  the  light  of  a  trick  to  amuse  the  ^pecta* 
tors  till  their  attention  rdaxed,  when  paid  function- 
aries of  the  usual  sort  might  be  quietly  introduced,  is 
a  species  of  burlesque  on  legislation.  To  attach  to 
one  office  a  salary  whose  magnitude  is  out  of  all  pro 
portion  to  the  duties ;  next  to  create  another  office 
with  ample  duties  but  no  salary ;  and  then  to  jumble 
both  sets  of  duties,  however  heterogeneous,  into*  one 
set  of  hands,  exhibits  a  singular  contrast  with  the 
rule  of  securing  every  service  by  its  own  appropriate 
reward ;  and  paying  no  more  for  any  service,  than 
the^  performance  of  the  service  stricUy  demands.  The 
time  was  now  come,  when  the  same  aversion  to 
patronage  was  not  necessary  to  be  displayed.  It  was 
therefore  enacted,  that  a  salary,  to  be  paid  by  the 
Company,  should  be  annexed  to  the  office  of  certain 
of  the  Commissioners  of  the  India  Board ;  and  th^, 
in  the  appomtment  of  these  Commissioners,  the  cirde 
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8  Jteasdnings  of  Mr.  Dundas 

BOOKVI.  of  the  Privy  Council  should  no  longer  be  the  boun- 

^°^'''^'  dary  of  His  Majesty^s  choice. 
1795.  ^^^  second  alteration  regarded  the  Indian  trade* 
As  an  expedient,  for  softening  the  opposition  of  the 
commercial  bodies,  it  was  devised,  that  the  Company 
should  afford  annually  not  less  than  3,000  tons  of 
shipinng,  in  which  private  individuals  might  on  their 
own  account  traffic  with  India,  subject  to  the  restric- 
tion of  not  exporting  military  stores,  or  importing 
piece  goods,  and  subject  also  to  the  restriction  of 
lodging  imports  in  the  Company's  warehouses,  and 
disposing  of  them  at  the  Company's  sales. 

In  adducing  motives  for  the  approbation  of  these 
measures,  Mr.  Dundas  was  successfiil  and  unsuccess- 
ful :  unsuccessful  in  offering  any  reasons  which  can 
now  satisfy  an  enlightened  inquirer,  but  completely 
successful  in  offering  reasons  which  satisfied  the  biilk 
of  his  auditory.  He  began  with  what  he  knew  to 
be  a  favourite  topic  for  a  British  Parliament — the 
wisdom  of  contempt  for  theory.  On  this  occasion, 
however,  theory  was  treated  by  him  with  unusual 
lenity;  for  though  Mr.  Dundas  affirmed  that  the 
theories  to  which  he  was  opposed  did  not  hold  true  in 
the  case  for  which  he  had  to  provide ;  he  was  not 
very  unwilling  to  allow  that  they  held  good  in  all 
other  cases.  The  propositions,  which  Mr.  Dundas 
here  vilified  by  the  name  of  theories,  were  two; 
the  first.  That  the  business  of  government,  and  the 
business  of  commerce,  cannot,  with  advantage  to  the 
governed,  be  lodged  in  the  same  hands  ;  the  second. 
That  freedom  is  the  life  of  commerce,  and  restraint 
and  monopoly  its  bane.  What  argument  did  Mr. 
Dundas  produce  to  show  that  these  propositions 
did  not  hold  true  in  the  case  of  India?  India, 
said  he,  has  hitherto  been  governed  in  contempt  of 
them :  ergo,  they  do  not  hold  true  in  the  case  of 
'       8 
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India.  Mr.  Dundas,  it  is  true;  asserted  also,  that  India  BOOK  VI. 
had  been  governed  well ;  but  **  governed  well,'*  in  ^^^^\  ^' 
this  case,  means  simply  governed,  and  nothing  more;  1793^. 
•*  governed,"  somehow  or  other.  As  to  the  quality 
of  the  government,  besides  that  it  was  the  gratuitous 
and  interested  assumption,  therefore  worth  nothing, 
of  Mr.  Dundas,  what  is  the  standard  of  comparison  ? 
India  had  been  goveraed  well,  as  compared  with 
what  ?  As  compared  with  the  highest  state  of  advan- 
tage in  which  human  nature  is  capable  of  bdng 
placed?  This  Mr.  Dundas  himself  would  not  have 
ventured,  even  in  his  boldest  moments  of  affirmation, 
to  state;  As  compared  with  the  ancient  Mogul  go- 
vernment ?  Was  that  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Dundas  ? 
A  mightyH^st !  That  the  pride  of  British  legisla- 
tion should  produce  something  not  quite  so  bad  as  the 
despotism  of  barbarians.  And  this,  even  at  that  time, 
was  a  matter  of  doubt.  It  is,  now,  something  more. 
If  this,  however,  was  the  meaning ;  the  logic  of  the 
ministers  and  of  parliament,  the  one  inventing,  the 
other  assenting,  stood  as  foUows :  **  India,  in  the  hands 
of  a  civilized  people,  has  been  governed,  not  quite  ^so 
badly,  say  the  ministers ;  quite  as  badly,  say  oiher 
persons ;  as  when  it  was  under  the  despotism  of  bar- 
barians :  Therefore,  it  is  true,  that  the  union  of  com- 
merce with  government,  and  the  monopoly  of  trade, 
are  good  thin^  in  India."  This  is  a  logic  by  which 
a  man  may  be  helped  to  a  great  variety  of  convenient 
conclusions.  With  Mr.  Dundas,  the  Grand  Vizir  of 
Constantinople  might  say.  The  empire  of  the  Sub- 
lime Port  is  **  governed  well ; "  ergo^  janisaries,  and 
the  bow-string,  are  excellent  in  the  empire  of  the 
SaUime  Port.  The  above  reasoning  Mn  Dundas 
corroborated  by  an  established  parliamentary  axiom, 
which  he  often  found  of  unspeakable  utility.  That  all 
change  in  matters  of  government  is  bad.    Allow 
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BOOKVi.  thtfy  and  it  followed^  with  undeaiabre  oertaiiity,  that 
^°^^'  ^*  all  change  in  the  government  of  India  was  bad  On 
jy^^  the  other  hand,  if  the  absolute  and  universal  truth  61 
that  celebrated  axiom  should  be  susceptible  of  dispute^ 
all  the  oratory  which  Mr.  Dundas  expended  on  the 
topic  of  change  in  general,  falls,  unsupported,  to  the 
ground. 

The  particular  change  which  his  exponents  con- 
templated, the  removal  of  the  government  of  India 
from  the  hands  of  a  commercial  corporation,  would, 
he  said,  produce  the  following  effects ;  It  would  retard 
the  payment  of  the  Company's  debts ;  it  would  check 
the  growing  commerce  between  the  two  countries ; 
and  it  would  endanger  the  allegiance  of  India.  He 
asked,  if  it  would  be  wise  to  incur  so  much  danger 
for  a  theory  ?  With  regard  to  the  first  two  of  these 
bare,  unsupported  assumptions,  which  ought  to  have 
passed  for  nothing,  experience  has  provided  the 
answer.  The  government  has  remained  as  Mr. 
Dundas  desired,  and  the  Company,  so  far  from  paying 
its  debts,  has  enormously  encreased  them;  it  haa 
remained  as  Mr.  Dundas  desired,  and  the  commerce^ 
instead  of  increasing,  has  dwindled  to  a  trifle*  That 
in  a  well-ordered  attempt  to  improve  the  mpde  of 
governing  the  people  of  India,  there  was  ^ny  thing 
to  weaken  their  allegiance,  is  so  evidently  untrue, 
that  it  is  only  wonderful  there  should  be  a  legislative 
assembly,  in  a  civilized  country,  in  which  it  could  be 
asserted  without  dmsion  and  disgrace* 

^^  All  this  danger,"  said  the  Indian  minister^  ^^  to 
'  be  incurred  for  a  theory?"  First,  Mr.  Dundas's 
eagerness  to  escape  from  theory  has  not  avoided  the 
danger,  but  realijzed  a  great  part  of  it.  Secondly, 
when  he  treats  the  word  theory  ;  when  all  that  class 
of  politicians,  to  which  he  belonged,  treat  the  word 
theory,  with  so  much  contempt,  what  is  it  they 
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mean  ?  Thought :  AU  application  of  the  thinking  bookvl 
powers  to  the  business  of  government,  they  cair^"^-^* 
theory;  every  thing,  in  short,  except  mechanical  i^^g^ 
trudging  in  a  beaten  track.  .  In  the  present  case, 
thought,  applying  the  results  of  experience,  to  the 
circumstances  of  India,  endeavoured  to  foresee  what 
mode  of  government  would  be  attended  with  the 
happiest  effects  :  But  if  ever  thought,  in  consequence 
of  this  operation,  recommends  any  thing  different  in 
government  from  that  which  actually  exists,  it  is  by 
Mr.  Dundas  and  his  fellows,  to  receive  the  name  of 
theory,  and  to  be  exploded*  ''  All  the  good  which 
now  exists,  will  you  sacrifice  it  to  a  theory  ?  **  When 
thought  has  accurately  weighed  the  value  of  that 
which  exists,  and  accurately  weighed  the  value  of 
that  which  may  be  got  by  a  change ;  and,  after  al^ 
that  is  good  and  evil  on  both  sides  is  maturely  con- 
sidered, pronounces  deliberately  that  the  second  value 
is  greater  than  the  first ;  what  is  meant  by  asking, 
whether  it  is  wise  to  sacrifice  so  much  good  to  a 
theory  ?  Is  it  not  asking  us  whether  it  is  wise  to  sa- 
crifice the  less  good  to  the  greater  ?  In  such  cases  the 
answer  is.  That  it  is  wise,  to  sacrifice  so  much  good 
to  theory.  It  is  only  an  abuse  of  language  to  exjH-css 
the  facts  in  such  inappropriate  terms. 

Mr.  Dundas  said,  that  no  two  persons  agreed,  in 
the  substitutes  which  were  proposed  for  the  present 
plan.  This,  too,  however  ridiculous,  is  a  standing 
argument  against  improvement.  Yet  it  is  not  the 
question,  whether  few  or  many  schemes  are  proposed ; 
iMit  whether  any  of  them  is  good.  It  would  be  fi 
strange  maxim  of  government,  that,  where  a  great 
end  is  in  view,  and  men  have  different  opinions  about 
the  means,  in  that  case  all  power  of  choice  should  be 
extinguished,  and  things  must  remain  as  they  are. 
How  numerous  soever  the  opinions,  it  is  still  the  bust- 
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BdORVl.  ness  of  wisdom  to  inquire  what  is  best ;  and  take  the 
^°^^'  ^'  most  effectual  measures  for  carrying  it  into  happy 
1798.  execution.  It  is  worthy  of  particular  regard,  that 
almost  all  the  general  arguments  of  those  who  oppose 
the  improvement  of  political  institutions,  may  thus 
be  traced  up  to  one  assumption ;  viz.  That  the  origi- 
nal condition  of  human  beings,  the  brutal  savage 
state,  ought  never  to  have  been  altered :  and  that  all 
those  men  who  have  laboured  to  make  human  nature 
what  it  is,  ought  to  be  condemned  as  wicked. 

Among  his  other  arguments,  or  more  properly 
speaking  his  assertions,  Mr.  Dundas  affirmed,  that  the 
surplus  revenue  of  India  could  not  be  carried  to  Eng- 
land, which  he  affectedly  called  realizing^  but  by  the 
Company's  trade.  There  is  nothing,  it  appears  from 
experience,  too  absurd,  to  pass  for  an  argument  in  an 
aristocratical  assembly.  That  neither  money,  nor 
goods  could  be  conveyed  from  India  to  England,  ex- 
cept by  the  East  India  Company,  was  a  proposition 
which  it  required  no  ordinary  share  of  credulity  to 
digest.  Experience,  moieover,  has  proved,  what  a 
knowledge  of  the  theory  of  man  would  have  foretold, 
that  there  would  be  no  surplus  revenue  to  bring. 

Mr.  Dundas  made  use  of  other  assertions.  He 
asserted,  that  fi*ee  trade  would  produce  colonization ; 
and  that  colonization  would  produce  the  loss  of 
India.  Unhappily,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  establish 
any  considerable  number  of  Europeans  in  India ; 
because  the  natives  subsist  upon  so  little,  that  the 
wages  of  labour  are  too  low  to  enable  Europeans  to 
live.  If  it  were  possible;  nothing  would  be  of  so 
much  advantage,  both  to  the  people  of  India^  and  to 
the  people  of  England. 

As  a  weight  to  counterbalance  the  arguments  of 
those  who  pteaded  for  the  separation  of  the  commerce 
from  the  government  of  India,  and  for  the  dissolution 
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of  the  CompaD7»  Mr.  Dundas  delivered  it  as  his  old,  BOORVI. 
and,  after  much  time  and  experience,  his  present  and  "^^'  ^' 
confirmed  q>ink>n,  that,  if  the  patronage  of  India  i^os;, 
were  added  to  the  other  sources  of  the  influence  of 
the  crown,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  ensure  to  the 
crown  a  majority  in  both  houses  of  parliament,  and 
would-  destroy  the  substance  of  the  constitution, 
through  the  medium  of  its  forms.  The  patronage 
of  India  was  transferred  to  the  crown.  It  was  the 
express  purpose  of  the  declaratory  act  of  1788,  to 
place  the  government  of  India  fully  and  completely 
in  the  hands  of  the  ministers.  Is  the  patronage  of 
the  Admiralty  Board,  the  patronage  of  the  Com* 
mander-in-Chief,  or  that  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
less  ministerial  patronage,  because  it  is  by  these  func- 
tionaries it  is  dispensed  ?  Was  it  possible  to  give  to 
ministenr  the  unlimited  power  over  the  government 
0f  India,  and  not  to  give  the  benefit  of  the  patronage 
along  with  it  ? 

The  two  great  crimes  of  which  the  government  in 
India  had  been  accused  were ;  pillage  of  the  natives ; 
and  wars  of  conquest.  The  present  bill,  Mr.  Dundas 
asserted;  would  cure  these  evils.  How  ?  It  had  two 
mcpedients  for  that  purpose :  The  land-tax  was  now 
^xedr:  And  the  Governor-General  was  responsible  to 
parliament. 

For  annexing  salaries  to  the  Board  of  Control,  and 
enabling  his  Majesty  to  make  any  body  a  Commis- 
sioner, little  trouble  in  search  of  a  reason  seems  to 
have  been  thought  necessary;  Without  a  salary,  and 
without  a  choice  of  other  persons  than  members  of 
4he  Privy  CouncU«  no  body>  said  Mr.  Dundas,  could 
ibe  got  who  would  keep  the  office  so  long,  or  attend 
.to  its  business  so  much,  as  to  be  capaUe  of  taking  a 
useful  part  in  its  management.  Nine  years  before^ 
W9S  this  incapable  of  being  foreseen  ?  But  foresight 
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BOOK  VT.  IS  theory.  When  the  Cominissioners  of  Contrd  were 
CgAP.  7.  fii^i-  appointed,  there  were  persons  who  had  so  much 
ly^^^  salary,  and  so  little  to  do  for  it,  that  they  would  be 
very  weD  paid  fat  both  services,  viz.  those  of  the 
Indian  Board,  and  those  attached  to  the  salary, 
added  together.  After  an  additional  salary  was  got 
for  the  Indian  CommissioDers,  what  was  done  with 
Ae  nnrfhis  salary  of  those  who  had  top  much  for  the 
services  which  it  was  intended  to  pay  ?  Was  any  of 
it  taken  away  ?  No.  Why  ?  To  this  last  question^ 
no  answer  is  required. 

By  allowing  3,000  tons  for  private  trade  in  the 
Company's  ships,  Mr.  Dundas  took  credit  for  having 
done  something  considerable  in  favour  of  the  manu* 
fecturers  and  merchants.  The  source  of  advantage 
in  private  trade  would  be  £3und  in  the  mcnre  expe- 
ditious and  economical  methods  to  which  private  in* 
terest  would  give  birth.  By  subjecting  the  private 
trader  to  the  delays  and  expenses  of  the  Company^ 
Mr.  Dundas  cut  off  the  possibility  of  advantage ;  and 
the- merchants  declined  to  occupy  the  unprofitaUe 
duuinel  which  he  had  opened. 

In  every  one  of  the  particular  objects  which  this 
bill  pretended  to  have  in  view ;  the  enlJEurgement  of 
British  commerce;  the  extinction  of  debt;  and  the 
prevention   of  conquest ;  its  failure,  on  experience,.  - 
has  proved  to  be  complete. 

It  encountered  very  little  opposition  till  its  third 
reading  in  the  lower  house.  On  that  occarion  it  was 
fiiriously  assaulted  by  Mr.  Fox.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons, he  observed,  bad,  in  the  year  1780,  [nrocldimed 
their  solemn  ofHuion,  that,  **  the  influence  of  the 
Crown  had  increased,  was  increasing,  and  ought  to 
be  diminished."  In  defiance  of  this  alarming  decla- 
ration, in  violation  of  the  sdemn  protestations  with 
whkh  the  nation  were  amused,  upon  the  firrt  intro- 
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Answer  of  Pitt.  15 

duction  of  the  present  system  of  Iiufian  government,  BOOK  vi. 
a  new  lot  of  influence  was  avowedly  created.  This  ^^^^'  ^' 
was  Kttle.  The  tnighty  mass  of  evil  existed  in  the  j-y^^ 
influence  which  was  warehoused  for  ministerial  use 
with  the  Court  of  Directors.  This  was  the  most 
dangerous  patronage  at  the  disposal  of  the  Crown. 
Why  ?  because  it  was  irresponsible*  "  Is  it,**  said 
Mr.  Fox,  •*  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
really  have  the  power  over  it  ?  No !  it  is  to  be  given 
to  their  agents  and  dependents ;  whose  respondilh^ty, 
from  the  nature  of  their  situation,  it  is  absurd  to 
speak  of* — It  has  been  asserted,**  he  cried,  **  that 
the  patronage  of  India  consists  in  the  appointment 
of  a  few  writers.  If  there  is  a  man  in  Uiis  House ! 
if  there  is  a  man  in  this  country  !  if  there  is  one  man 
in  the  British  territory  in  India!  who  can  l)elieve 
this  assertion,  I  wish  him  joy  of  his  creddlity  t  I  ask 
any  nun,  who  is  not  insane, — ^in  whom,  if  this  bill 
sh^U  pass  into  a  law,'  will  the  whble  of  the  patronage 
of  India  be  invested  ?  Will  not  the  0-ompany  and  then- 
Directors  be  the  mere  tools  of  the  minister?  Who 
appointed  Lord  Comwallis?  who  Sir  John  Shore? 
The  clear  effect  of  the  measure  is  to  give  to  the 
minister  all  the  power,  and  screen  him  from  all 
responsibility.*'  * 

Mr.  Pitt  answered ;  By  complaining,  that  his  op- 
ponent had  deferred  to  the  last  stage  the  statement 
of  his  objections  *,  And  by  endeavouring  to  show,  that 
the  appointment  of  writers  to  India,  t^ho  begin  as 
derks,  and  rise,  by  seniority,  to  places  of  impoitance, 
could  not  greatly  increase  the  influence  of  ministers^ 
even  if  tlieir  power  over  Directors  were  as  complete 
as  the  argument  of  the  opposition  supposed.  Thts, 
however,  was  not  to  deny,  that  ministers  possessed 

1  ParliameoUry  Debatev94ih  iVtay,  1703. 
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16  Views  of  the  petitioning  Parties. 

BOOR VI.  all  the  influence  created  by  the  patronage  of  India; 

^°^'''  ^'  a  fact  which,  at  this  time,  Mr-  Pitt  did  not  aflFect  to 
1798.  dispute:  It  was  only  to  assert,  that  this  influence, 
when  it  was  got,  was  of  inconsiderable  importance. 
This  was  to  contradict  his  own  arguments  against 
the  bill  of  Mr.  Fox ;  and  to  recant  ever}'  assertion  by 
which  he  had  successfully  covered  it  with  odium. 
It  was  also  to  contradict  the  principal  argument  by 
which  Mr.  Dundas  had  defended  the  propriety  of  con- 
tinuing the  government  of  India  in  the  hands  of  a 
commercial  company.  But  it  did  not  subvert  the 
truth,  that  a  mass  of  wealth  equivalent  to  all  the 
lucrative  offices  in  India,  ready  to  be  employed  by 
the  Crown,  in  purchasing  the  co-operation  of  those 
who  were  appointed  to  check  it,  would  contri]t>ute 
largely  to  convert  the  checking  into  a  confederate 
body ;  and  to  establish  a  fatal  union  of  King  and  par- 
liament upon  the  ruin  of  the  people.  . 

The  views  of  the  parties  who  demanded,  on  this 
occasion,  a  change  in  the  vianagement  of  Indian 
affairs,  are  too  nearly  the  same  with  the  views,  which 
have  already  been  discussed,  of  preceding  parties, 
to  require  any  particular  examination.  The  mer- 
chants petitioned  chiefly  for  freedom  of  trade.  On 
what  grounds  of  reason,  has  been,  as  far  as  compa- 
tible with  the  nature  of  the  present  undertaking, 
already  disclosed.  The  political  change  which  most 
of  the  complaining  parties  appeared  to  contemplate, 
was  the  transfer  of  the  details  of  government  from 
the  Court  of  Directors  to  his  Majesty's  ministers. 
On  what  ground,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  transfer 
of  power  which  has  already  been  made  from  the 
Court  of  Directors  to  his  Majesty's  ministers  is  not 
an  improvement,  and,  by  parity  of  reason,  that  any 
further  transfer  would  not  be  an  improvement,  has 
been  seen  in  my  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the 
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Charaeier  tff  the  CwrtpanyW  Gavemment.  Tff 

iiistnimeiit  for  the  gbotf*  g6yt¥tHtectft  tiff  hi^,  Wbiofi  BOOK  vt^ 
was  protHed,  bp  Mr.  iHtt,  te  the  Boawl  of  Control.  '9^"^!,^:.. 

To  commutikate  tbewhc^  of  the  hnpkfcisaiofi,  made    |.«^^  i 
upon  a  mind,  which  has  taken  a  survey  of'thlfr  ^ 
vemment  of  India,  hf  the  East  India*  Company,  itiore 
completely  through  the  whole  field  of  its    tfctiohi 
than  was  ever  taken  before,  and  which  has  not  ^pari^ 
to  bring  forwai^d  into  t^e  same  light  the  nnfavburablb' 
and  the  favourable  points,   it  may  be  necessary  i6 
state;  and  this  I  conceive  to  be  the  most  conVcfnIent 
occasion  for  stating.  That,   in  regard  to  intention, 
I  know  no  government,   either  in  past  or  present 
times,  that  can  be  placed  equally  high  wiffi   that 
of  the  East  India  Company;    That-  I  can  hardl|f - 
point  out  an  occasion  on  which  the  schemes  they 
have  adopted,   and   ev^n    the  patrtieular  measures 
they  pursued;  were  not  by  tlkemsdkres^  cbnsiiiered  as 
conducive  to  the  weUkre  of  flie  people  whom  tliey 
governed;  That  I  know  no  government  which  hai^ 
on  all  occasions  shown  so  mucH  of  a  disposition  to 
make  sacritices  of  its  own  intereirts  to  the  interestsoT' 
the  people  whom  it  gpvemedv  and  whicfrhas,'  in^fad;, 
madte  so  many  and-  such  important  sadrifices  ;*  Thaf,- 
if  the  East  India  Company  have  been  so  little' sue^ 
cessfiil  in  ameliorating  tSieprabtkal  operation  of  theii^' 
government,  it  has  been  ownig  ehieJQy  to  the  disad^'' 
vantage  of  theii:'  situation,  distant  a  voyage  of  seva*al 
months  from  the  scene  of  action,  and 'to  that  impef^- 
fbct  knowledge  wfiidi  was  comiflon  to' t^etnwitl^ 
almost  alt  their  countrymen ;   but  that  they  have 
never  erred  so  much,  as  when,  distrusting  their  own 
knowledge,  tiiey  have  followed  the  directions  of  men- 
whom  they  unhai^ily  thought  wiser  than  theni0dvfss» 
viz.  practical  Statesmen,  and  Lawyers;  And  th^ 
ksdy,  in  the  h^hly  important  point  of  Uie  servant^/ 
or  subordinate  agents  of  government,  there  is  setMng 

you  VI.  c 
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1ft  Sir  John  Siare  GoverMr-GeneraL 

BOOK  VI.  in  the  world  to  be  compared  with  the  East  India  Com- 
^^'^'  pany,  whose  servants^  as  a  body,  have  not  only  exhi-* 
1799.  hited  a  portion  of  talent  which  forms  a  contrast  with 
that  of  the  ill-chosen  instruments  of  other  govern- 
ments; but  have,  except- in  some  remarkable  in- 
stances, as  that  of  the  loan  transactions  with  the 
Nabob  of  Arcot,  maintained  a  virtue,  which,  under 
the  temptations  of  their  situation,  is  worthy  of  tihe 
highest  applause. 

For  the  immediate  successor  of  Lord  ComwaUis> 
choice  was  made  of  JNIr.  Shore,  a  civil  servant  of  the 
Company,  whose  knowledge  of  the  revenue  system 
of  India  was  held  in  peculiar  esteem.  Pacific  habits, 
and  skill  in  revenue,  were  possibly  regarded  as  means 
abundantly  necessary  for  realizing  those  pecuniary 
promises,  which  had  been  so  loudly  and  confidently 
made  to  both  the  parliament  and  people  of  England. 

About  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Shore,  dignified  for 
his  new  station  with  the  title  of  Sir  John  Shore, 
succeeded  to  the  substantial  power  of  the  government 
of  Bengal,  its  nominal  sovereign,  the  Nabob  Muba- 
rek  ul  Dowla  died,  after  a  life  of  thirty-seven  years^ 
and  a  reign  of  jtwenty*three.  He  left  twelve  sons 
and  thirteen  daughters,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son  Uzeer  ul  Dowla,  who  was  solemnly  pro* 
daimed  at  Calcutta  on  the  S8th  of  September. 

The  first  important  drcumstance  which  solicited 
the  attention  of  the  new  Governor-General,  was  the 
appearance  of  an  approaching  rupture  between  two 
dS  the  late  confederates ;  the  Nizam,  and  the  Mah^ 
r^ttas. '  The  views,  upon  one  another,  of  these  two 
8tates>  had  undeigone  no  permanent  alteration  from 
tlie  union  to  which  the  desire  of  sharing  in  the  spoils 
of  Tippoo  had  given  a  temporary  existence.  Inter- 
vening circumstances  had  nearly  matured  intp  act 
their  inimical  designs. 
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The  treaty  of  aUutnce,  offensive  and  defensive,  K)OKVl. 
between  the  English,  the  Nizam,  and  Mahrattas,  ^'^^'  ^' 
induded  a  mutual  guarantee  against  the  common  ^^^ 
object  of  their  hatred  and  apprehensions,  the  sove- 
reign of  Mysore.  This  guarantee  Lord  Comwallis 
appears  to  have  thought  of  great  importance  for 
English  security.  It  follows,  that  he  must  have  ex- 
pected greater  benefit*  from  the  co-operation  of  the 
Nizam  and  Mahrattas,  in  case  of  an  attack,  than 
mischief  from  entanglement  in  the  wars  to  which  the 
turbulent  politics  of  these  native  states.  wouUt  cer- 
tainly give  occasion.  The  mode  in  which  the  con-  - 
tracting  parties  were  to  act»  in  accomplishing  the  ob- 
jects of  the  guarantee,  was  left»  in  the  treaty  concluded 
previously  to  the  war,  to  be  settled  by  subsequent 
regulation.  So  much  had  the  Governor-General  this 
affair  of  the  guarantee  at  heart,  that  he  endeavoured, 
as  soon  after  the  war  as  possible,  to  secure  it  by  an 
express  treaty  devoted  to  that  particular  object.  It 
was,  however,  to  be  an  extraordinary  treaty;  for 
Lord  Comwallis,  not  being  altogether  without  fore-^ 
sight  of  the  evils  likely  to  abound  from  an  obligation 
to  take  a  part  in  the  wars  which  the  Nizam  and 
M^urattas  might  kindle,  was  for  inserting  an  article, 
by  which  the  allies  were  not  to  assist  one  another, 
except,  just  when  they  pleased ;  cnr,  as  he  chose  to 
express  it,  ^*  until  they  were  convinced  that  the  party 
requiring  assistance  had  justice  on  his  side,  and  all 
measures  of  conciliation  had  proved  fruitless.''  ^ 

A  draught  of  a  treaty,  to  this  ^ect,  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  courts  of  Hyderabad  and  Poonah.   The 

1  Letter  from  Governor-Gicneral  to  the  Resident  at  Poonah,  dated  7th 
Augntty  1792.  Colonel  Wilks  says,  on  this  occasion,  **  The  policy 
of  his  Mahratta  allies  was  in  direct  and  systematic  opposition  to  every 
thing  explicit  and  deGntte  in  its  connexion  with  other  powers.'^  In 
this  way,  it  might  be  supposed,  that  this  was  a  clause  exactly  to  suit 
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9X1      )  RdkiiimwWililutMdlitfatUs. 

BCXMIVI.  Nizam*  though  fully  sensible  thai  the  Bi^ttslt  abne 
CyAP>7.  stood  between  him  and  destruction^  was  yetencou- 
l*t99.  raged  to  the  hope  of  drawing  his  pi^t  out  of  the 
eagerness  for  this  treaty  whidi  the  Governor-General 
displayed.  A  dispute  had  already  sprung  up  between 
him  and  Tippoo  Sultan.  The  Nabob  of  Kemoul  w^s 
the  dependant  of  the  Nizam.  On  that  chief  Tippoo 
was  uvging  claims  which  the  Nizam  contested.  When 
solicited  on  the  sutyeet  of  the.  treaty,  the  Nizam  de- 
iQQudedt  as  the  price  of  his  consent*  the  support  of 
the  English  in  the  affiedr  with  Tippoo.  This  beha-  • 
viour*  tiia  English,  who  knew  their  advantages, 
treated  as  a  crime ;  and  expressed  so  much  of  anger, 
tibilt  the  Nizam  was  eager  to  redeem  his  offence  by 
unlifliuted  complaisance. 

Aa  the:  power  of  the  Mafarattas  was  different,  so 
waA  their  temper.  The  Foonah  councils  wore  still 
governed  by  Nana  Fumavqze,  who  now  despairing 
of  assistance  from  the  English  to  support  him  agaidst 
the  designs  of  Sdndia^  opposed  to  the  importunities 
of  the  Governor-General,  on  the  subjeet  of  his  treaty, 
evaiaion  and  delay.  At  last  the  Mahratta  minister 
produced  a  sketch  of  &  treaty  of  guarantee  to  which 
he  expressed  his  willingness  to  accede,  hut  involving 
terms,  the  acceptance  of  whichi  it  is  probable,  he  did 
not  expect.  Among  these  was  an  engagement  for 
realizing  the  claims  o£  ohout  upon  the  dominions  of 
Tippoo. 

The  Mahcattas  were  jealous  of  the  enlarged,  and 
growing  power  of  the  English.  They  were  impa- 
tient to  reap  the  spoils  of  the  feeble  Nizam ;  an  acqui- 
sition, to  which  they  regarded  the  connexion  of 
that  prince  with  the  English  as  the  only  obstruction^ 
Sdndia,  whose  power  had  been  so  greatly  increased, 
now  exerted'  a  decisive  influence  on  the  Mahratta. 
councils ;  and  entertained  designs  of  future  grandeur^. 
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Situation  of  tfA  flwwn.  31 

witli  wMck  the  ascendancy,  or  rather  ihe  existence,  BOOK  VI. 
of  liie  Eng^sh  in  India,  was  altogether  incompatible.  ^^^^'  "^^ 
He  WAS  not  solicitous  to  disguise  his  hatred  of  the    ^..^^^ 
connexion  between  them  and  the  Nisam;  or  the 
wdsiaction  with  which  he  regarded  tiie  power  of 
Tippoo,  as  a  counteipoise  to  the  still  more  formidable 
pMrer  of  the  EngUsft. 

Aftar  a  negotiation  ^  more  than  a  year,  the  acces* 
sion  of  the  Mahrattas  to  the  unicm  so  fondly  projected 
by  Lord  Ccnmwallis,  was  i^garded  as  hopeless.  The 
Niisain,  who  saw  in  their  aversion  to  the  proposed 
ei%agements,  a  design 'of  holding  themsdves  at  liberty 
to  faH  upon  him,  was  kindled  to  an  ardent  pursuit  of 
the  goarantee ;  and  urged  u^oh  the  English  govern- 
ment the  propriety  df  o^^nduding  the  treaty  Singly 
wi<1i  him  ;  as  it  could  be  no  reason,  because  a  third 
party  swerved  from  its  engagements,  that  the  other 
two  riiDuld  abandon  theirs.^  It  entered,  however, 
into  the  pdicy  of  Sir  John  Shore,  to  avoid  whatever 
cooid  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  Mahrattas:  The 
English  government,  accordingly,  dedared  its  satis- 
fiK^tion*  with  ^he  veit>al  acquiescence  of  the  Nizam  \ 
and  <m  the  piart  of  tihe  Mahrattas,  with  a  {jromise, 
incidentally  given,  that  ttey  would  act  agreeably  to 
existing  treaties. 

The  Nizam  became  at  last  so  much  impressed  with 
the  prospect  of  the  dangers  around  him^  that  on  the 
Ist  of  January,  1794,  Sir  John  Kennaway,  the  English 
resident  at  Hyderabad,  described  him  to  the  Governor- 
General,  as  prepared  to  form,  witli  the  EngEsh,  en- 
gagements, which  would  render  them  masters  of  his 
country  for  ever ;  and  urged  the  wisdom  of  not  al- 
lowing so  favourable  an  opportunity  to  escape.^ 

*  1  Sir  Joha  Btalaolcn  thinks  this  good  i^asoning^  p.  14f . 
.  ^  IS^  Ills  diftpfttdi  to  tile  6ov«rn<M^G6neraU  dated  Hyderabad,  1st 
Jan.  1794.  The  words  of  Sir  John  Malcolm,  reporting^  and  ^plaudtng 
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98  Situation  of  the  Nizam. 

VOOKVl.  The  course  into  which  the  Mahrattas  had  been 
°^'^'  guided,  by  impulse  of  the  drcumstances  in  which 
1794.  they  were  placed,  very  highly  favoured  the  extension 
of  their  dominion,  by  gradual  encroachments  upon 
the  slothful  and  improvident  governments  of  India. 
Enabled,  £pom  th^  nature  of  their  country,  and  their 
state  of  society,  to  exercise  with  advantage  a  conti- 
nual war  of  depredation  against  the  surrounding 
states,  they  were  often  bribed  to  forbearance,  by 
those  who  could  find  no  other  security  against  their 
ravagep.  The  terms  of  this  agreement  came  at  last 
to  be  fixed,  at  a  fourth  part  of  the  revenues  of  the 
country  which  they  consented  to  spare.  This  was 
an  opfsnipg,  at  which  the  stronger  party  generally 
found  the  means  of  introducing  whatever  was  required 
for  thie  final  subjugation  of  the  country.  The  fourth 
part  of  the  revenues  was  always  a  disputed  sum ; 
and  as  the  Mahrattas  endeaVoured  to  make  it  appear 
to  be  greater  than  it  really  was,  the  government  of 
the  country  endeavoured  to  make  it  less.  Nothing 
is  ever  pciid  by  tin  Indian  government,  so  long  as  it 
can  help  it;  least  of  all,  an  odious  tribute.  The 
Mahratta  chout  therefore  was  seldpm  paid,  except 
by  the  terror  of  a  Mahratta  army ;  and  by  conse* 
guence  it  was  almost  always  in  arr^^.     Under  th^ 


Uiis  advice,  are  worthy  of  insertion.  **  In  this  [the  dispatch  in  ques- 
^on]  the  resident  ttaiet  bis  conviction,  that  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  court  of  Hyderabad  was  then  placed^  and  the  character  of  those  by 
whom  it  was  ruled,  were  such,  as  gave  us  an  opportnnity,  which  it 
was  wise  and  politic  to  use,  to  establish  an  influence  and  power  in  its 
pouncils,  which  would  enable  us  to  command  its  future  exertions,  and 
benefit  from  its  resources  under  any  events  that  cqold  occur.*'  Sketch, 
&c.  p.  144.  The  opinion  of  two  such  distinguished  functionaries  of 
the  Companyt  so  thoroughly  conversant  in  the  politics  of  India,  respect* 
the  real  import  of  those  engagements,  by  which  the  native  Princes 
accepted  the  Company's  troops  as  the  instrument  of  their  defeoee,  is 
inpre  instructive  as  throwing  light  upon  the  hypocrisy  of  prep^fttog^ 
|b|f^f)  the  Q|ai(i  dealing  of  subsequ^t  ^^. 
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Views  of  the  English  Government.  fiS 

pretension  of  security  agfdnst  imporition  and  delay  in  BOOK  vt. 
the  receipt  of  the  chout,  the  Mahrattas  as  often  as  ^' 


possible  insisted  upon  sending  their  own  officers  into  ^>^^ 
the  country  to  collect  it.  This  gave  them  a  power 
of  interference  in  every  measure  of  the  govemmentt 
and  the  support  of  a  body  of  partisans,  who»  exer- 
cidng  the  powers  of  Indian  tax-gatherers,  were 
masters  of  the  property,  and  to  a  great  degree  of  the 
person  of  every  man  subject  to  their  exactions. 

The  dominions  of  the  Nizam  had  long  sustained 
the  Mahratta  chout ;  and  previous  to  the  connexion 
which  was  formed  between  the  Hyderabad  govern- 
ment and  Lord  Comwallis,  the  Mahrattas  exerdsed 
so  great  an  authority  in  his  country,  that  the  minister 
of  the  Nizam  was  more  attentive  to  the  wishes  of  . 
the  Mahrattas  than  the  commands  of  his  master. 
During  the  necessity  of  exertion  against  Tippoo,  and 
the  union  formed  for  his  subjugation,  the  Mahrattas 
had  yielded  to  a  temporary  relaxation  of  their  influ- 
ence over  the  country  of  the  Nizam.  But  they  now 
intended  to  resume  it  with  improvements ;  and  a  long 
arrear  of  ohout. afforded  the  pretext  for  interference. 

The  English  government  offered  its  mediation. 
The -ready  acceptance  of  the  Nizam  was.  not  a 
matter  of  doubt.  '  The  Mahrattas  employed  evasion ; 
and  as  soon  as  they  were  convinced  that  the  inter- 
position of  the  Govemor-General  would  certainljr 
not  be  with  arms,  they  treated  his  mediating  propo* 
sitions  with  frigid  indifference; 

A  circumstance,  calculated  to  alarm  the  English 
government,  occurred.  Tippoo  Sultan  had  an  army 
in  the  field,  and  either  intended,  or  under  terror  was 
suspected  of  intending,  a  confederacy  with  the  Mah* 
rattas  for  the  subjugation  of  the  Ni^am.  The  ques- 
tion was,  what  course  it  now  behoved  the  Englisl^ 
government  to  pursue* 
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1^4  The  English  decUnt  Interference 

spQ^  VJL  JSjr  the  treaty  of  alliance^  the  Nizam»  it  might  he 
''•  ^'  urg^  was  entitled  to  the  assistaiice  of  the  English 
r7d4<.  against  Tjppoo;,  and  so  little  were  thej  released 
from  their  engagement,  by  the  infidelity  of  the  Mah* 
r^ifU^  that  they  were  rather  hound  to  compel  them 
tQ  lulfU  ithe  conditions  of  a  treaty^  of  which  the  par- 
tjiieis  were  implied  guarantees.  Besides,  th9  Nizam 
had  declared,  that  his  accession  to  the  alliance  against 
Tippoo  was  founded,  not  upon  any  4X)nfidence  which 
he  could  place  in  Mahratta>  bat  on  that  alone  which 
lie  rejposed  in  English,  faith :  Receiving  him  into  the 
alliance  upon  jthis  declaration  was  a  virtual  pledge 
that  the  protection  to  which .  he  looked  from  the 
English  was  not  to  depend  4ipon  that  security  which 
he  expressly  rejected :  To  make  it  depend  upon  that 
security,  was,  therefore,  a  breach  of  engagement.  At 
the  time  when  the  Nizam,  confiding  in  the  security 
of  English  protection,  took  pv't  with  the  Engjlishj 
the  value  attached  to  his  alliance  was  such,  that  it 
iKoi,ild  h^ve  been  purchased  with  eagerness  at  the 
expense  of  an  engagement  offensive  and  defensive 
with  himself  Would  the  Nieam,  being  attacked  by 
Tifi^oo,  have  been  entitled  to  assistance  fix)m  the 
English,  if  defended  by  Uiq  Mahrattas  ?  And  was^his 
title  less,  wh^i  about  to  be  attacked  by  Tippoo^  with 
the  Mahrattas  coiyoined?  Such  a  disappointment 
in  hopes  on  which  he  had  staked  the  very  existence 
of  his  throne,  could  not  do  less  than  ensure  to  the 
English  the  enmity  of  the  Nizam.  Nor  could  the 
English  abandon  him,  without  the  appearance  at  once 
of  weakness  and  infidelity ;  without  descending  from 
that  high  station  in  which  they  now  over-awed  the 
Princes  of  India,  as  well  by  the  terror  of  their  arms, 
as  the  purity  of  their  faith. 

Considerations  presented  themselves  of  an  opposite 
tendency.     If  the  co-operation  of  all  the  partis  in  a 
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treaty  wece  necessary  to  ilie  attainment  of  its  end)  bookvl 
and  die  defection  of  any  one  of  them  rendered  the  at-  ^^^^'  ^' 
tainmeot  of  the  end  no  longer  possible,  the  defection  1794. 
of  one  dissolved,  of  course,  the  obligation  of  all. 
Again,  the  treaty  of  alliance,  between  the  English, 
the  Nizam^  and  the  Mahrattss,  bound  the  parties  not 
to  assist  the  enemies  of  one  another.  In  the  case;, 
therefore,  of  a  war  between  any  two  oi  the  parties^ 
the  third  could  not  interfere.  In  such  a  case,  the 
neutrality  of  the  third  party  was  that  which  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  expresdy  required.  If  the  fiiendship 
of  the  Nizavi  would  be  lost ;  if  the  ofanion  which 
prerailed  of  English  power,  and  of  the  tenacity  of 
English  engagements,  should  ^idure  a  slight  and 
temporary  diminution,  war  was  beyoKid  cdmparisbn  a 
greater  evil.  It  was  impossible  for  any  body  to 
suppose,  thiata  war  against  Tippoo  and  the  Mahrattas 
would  fte  easily  sustained.  And  as  the  revenue  of 
the  Company  was  confessedly  unequal,  to  the  expen- 
diture of  war,  a  protracted  contest  was  tp  be  regarded 
as  pregnant  with  ruin.  Even  the  destruction  of  the 
Nizam  could  not  be  considered  as  adding  to  the  dan- 
gers of  the  English ;  since,  after  subverting  that 
power,  the  Mahrattas  and  Tippoo  were  mudi  more 
likely  to  make  war  upon  one  another  than  to  combine 
their  arms  for  an  attack  upon  the  British  state.  Fi- 
nally?  by  the  act  of  parliament  the  Company's  servants 
were  clearly  prohibited  from  inteifeiing  in  the  quarreb 
of  the  native  princes,  and  from  taking  up  arms  against 
them,  unless  to  oppose  an  actual  invasion  of  the  British 
jnrpvinces. 

By  these  considerations,  the  mind  of  the  Governor- 
General  wm  determined;  and  he  purposed  to  leave 
the  Niwm  to  his  fate.  That  such  a  determination 
was  contrary  to  the  expectations  upon  which  the 
NizjMn  was    induced   to    enter   into    the  alliance. 
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BOOK  VI.  expectations  which  for  that  purpose  he  was  encour- 
_  "^'''  ^'  aged  to  entertain,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt. 
•1794.  The  difficulties  of  the  Governor-General,  and  the  dis- 
appointment of  the  Nizam,  were  created  by  the 
looseness  of  the  treaty.  Two  obvious  cases,  the 
authors  of  that  treaty  had  not  been  able  to  foresee ; 
First,  if  one  of  the  three  contracting  parties  were  at- 
tacked by  Tippoo,  and  one  of  the  two  who  in  that 
case  were  bound  to  assist  should  dedine ;  Secondly, 
if  one  of  the  three  were  attacked,  and  one  of  the  two, 
who  ought  to  assist,  instead  of  assisting  should  join 
the  aggressor.  There  was  nothing  in  the  treaty 
which  determined  what  was  to  be  done  by  the  third 
party  in  either  of  those  cases. 

If  Tippoo  had  attacked  the  English,  and  the  Mah- 
rattas  had  either  not  assisted,  or  joined  in  the  attack, 
it  may  be  strongly  suspected  that  the  English,  in 
that  case,  would  not  have  held  the  Nizam  released 
from  his  engagement. 

The  opinion  has  also  been  urged,  and  it  is  not  with- 
.  out  probability,  that,  by  declaring  themselves  bound 
to  protect  the  Nizam,  the  English  would  not  have 
involved  themselves  in  the  calamities  of  war,  but 
would  have  prevented  hostilities  by  the  terror  of  their 
interference.* 

When  once  the  English  have  thoroughly  imbibed 
the  dread  of  an  enemy,  Tippoo,  or  any  other ;  that 
dread,  after  the  cause  of  it  is  weakened,  or,  perad  ven- 
ture, whdly  removed,  continues  for  a  long  time  to 
warp  their  policy.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Gk)vemor- 
General,  great  danger  still  impended  over  the  Com- 
pany by  the  existence  of  Tippoo :  The  Nizam  he 
regarded  as  too  weak ;  the  Mahrattas  done  as  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  yield  a  counterpoise  to  that  de- 

)  Thii  opinion  i$  given  with  confidence  by  Sir  John  Malcolm. 
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tested  sovereign :  His  policj,  therefore,  was  to  retain,  BOOKVL 
at  some  cost,  the  friendship  of  the  Mahrattas ;  and  ^^^^'  ^* 
for  this  purpose  not  to  grudge  the  sacrifice  of  the  ^i^^^^ 
Nizam* 

*  He  was  refiered  from  a  portion  of  his  difficulties 
by  the  assurance  that,  if  Tippoo  had  entertained  the 
project  of  an  attack  upon  the  Nizam,  it  was  now  laid 
aside.  In  the  dispute  between  the  Nizam  and  Mah- 
rattas, the  treaty,  he  thought,  created,  certainly,  no 
obligation  to  interfere. 

In  the  opinion  of  Sir  John  Malcolm,  an  obligation 
existed,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  considered  as  a  little 
extraordinary.  He  seems  to  say,  for  it  is  seldom  that 
a  rhetorical  writer  is  entirely  free  from  ambiguity, 
that  the  native  powers,  by  joining  the  English  in  any 
war  in  which  they  were  engaged,  established  a  right, 
which  nothing  but  their  own  misconduct  could  ever 
forfeit,  to  their  friendship,  and  to  protection  against 
any  power  to  whom  by  that  conduct  they  might  have 
given  offence.^  He  adduces  Lord  Comwallis  as  a 
party  to  this  speculation ;  who,  ^  in  his  letter,  under 
date  the  S8th  of  Eebruary,  1790,  to  the  resident  at 
Poonah,  declared,  that  the  Mahratta  state,  by  acting 
against  Tippoo  in  concert  with  the  British  govern- 
ment, became  entitled,  in  reason  and  Equity,  to  a  de- 
fensive alliance  against  that  prince,  even  though  no 
previous  engagement  existed.'*  If  this  proposition 
means  any  thing  real ;  and  if  assistance  in  war  creates 
an  obligation  to  assistance  in  return,  except  an  obli- 
gation of  which  the  party  obliged  is  alone  to  judge, 
in  other  words  an  obligation  binding  him  only  when 
agreeable,  that  is,  no  obligation  at  all ;  the  receipt  of 
assistance  in  war  is  a  snare,  which  carries  ruin  in  its 
consequences,  and  ought  for  ever  to  be  shunned* 

I  Sketch,  &c.  p.  1§7. 
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JOQKVLOne  little  confleqtenc^,  in  the  present  ittstance,  it 
^^^Wixald  vfpekc  IhcU;  Sir  Jcfeh  M^ccAm  overlooketi 
1795.  '^^  Nizam «fid  Malirattas  were.about  to  go  to  war: 
The  English  had  received  assistance  from  .  both  df 
them:  The  English  were  therefore  bound  to  lend 
fliriiftwnne  to  both  df  ihem ;  that  m,  to  send  one  bodj 
bf  EngMsfa  troops  to  JBght  against  another. 

Befwe  hostilitieB  tommenced  bettreen  the  Snbah^ 
dar  and  the  Mahratta^  Mahdajee  Scmdia  died.  The 
power  of  this  chief,  and  his  acendaacj  in  the  Mah<^ 
ratta  confederacy,  hid  lately  been  so  great,  that  his 
death  was  expected  to  produce  considerable  changes ; 
and  the  resident  at  Poonah  thought  it  probable,  that 
the  opportunity  might  be  so  improved,  as  to  effect  an 
adjufltnoietit  between  the  Nizam  and  Mahrattas.  .  The 
Governor-General  however  would  not  risk  offence  to 
the  Fobnah  government,  by  any  sort  of  interference 
more  fordUe  than  words ;  and  tibe  successor  of  Mah- 
dfy^  Sdndia,  his  nephew  Doulut  Bo#,  soon  assembled 
his  army  from  the  remotert  parts  of  his  dominions, 
«nd  obtained  an  ascendancy  at  once  in  the  Poonah 
councils,  and  in  the  confederacy  which  was  forming 
against  ttie  dominions  of  the  Nizam. 

The  Nizam  was  the  party  in  danger,  but  the  first 
in  the  field.  He  advanced  to  Beder,  if  not  with  a 
view  to  actual  aggiession,  at  least  with  a  view  to 
interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  INIahratta  go* 
vemment,  a  consklerdble  time  before  the  movement 
of  the  Mahratta  armies.  Early  in  March,  179S,  the 
adV'anced  corps  of  the  Mahratta  army,  under  the  com- 
matid  of  Doulut  Row  Sdndia^  approached ;  and  the 
Nizam  advanced  from  Beder  to  meet  him.  A  general 
action  took  place.  Both  armies  were  thrown  into 
some  confusion,  and  neither  obtained  any  consideratde 
advantage.  But  the  women  of  the  Nizam  were 
frightened;   and  under  their  influence  he  retreated 
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ftom  the  aaeoeitf  aotida  fbiringilie  night.  Ife  aodgMBUKVi. 
pnotectioQ  in  the  amaU  fort  of  Kufdlah,  where  the  f][^^> 
Maftratta&had  the  adraatage  of  tennmnrtng  the  war  ^^^^^ 
without  another  Uow«  The  fort  is  conifdMel^  anr- 
iDunded  by  hilb,  ezupt  at  one  particohr  apot  The 
Mahrattas  took  possesnoa  ef  this  ^wtkli,  ^  which. 
ibey  completelj  shut  up  Urn  Niaani^  aiid  <tul  him  offi 
from  supplies.  After  oemaiaiBg  some  weeks  in  tfaie 
maevaUe  situation,  he  ftuad  himself  at  the  mercy  of 
hb  enemy,  and  concluded  a.peaoe  on  torms  which  they 
w€ie  pleased  to  dictate*  The  particulars  ef  the 
treaty  ware  not  fuUy  made  knowB;  but^.beeide  es«' 
tabUshing  allthebr  former  cfamaaK  tha  Mahmttaa  com> 
pelled  him  to  eede  to  themr  a.cduntry  of  thiBtgr-^five 
bes  rereiiue,  indading  the  ceksfaratedi  fort  of  Ddolut-; 
abad  ;  to  pay  three  crores  of  rupees,  ene  thisA^imale^ 
diately,^the  rest  by  instalments  of  iweniy^veif|C8  per 
annum  ;  and  to  give  up,  as  a  hostage  for  the  perftirm« 
ance  o^  these  donditioosi  his  minister  Aaeem  ul  Om- 
rah,  whose  abilities  had  for  some  time  been  the  great 
support  of  Ins  thrane ;  who  was  the  zealoQS  friend  oA 
the  English  connesuon ;  and  a  firm  opponent  of  the. 
JIfehraitasi 

No  part  of  the  oonduct  of  the  English,  had)  moiEej 
offended  the  Nizam^  than  the  refusal  to  pemiit  hie 
twx^battattons  of  British  troops  to  accompany  him  to 
the  war.  As  the  Mahrattas  were  the  great  source< 
Aom  which  he  a^rehended  disnger,  an.  expensiire 
force  which  could  not  be  employed^  against  the  Mah«* 
rattas  was  a  loss,  rather  than  advantage.  He,  there«> 
fore,  shortly  after  his  return  to  Hy^erabad^  iniimatMb 
his  desire  to  dispense  with  the  service  of  the  EnglishA 
battalions ;  and  they  marched  to  the  t^ritories  of  the. 
Company. 

The  Subahdar  of  Deccan  had  never,  from  the  time 
of  Bussy,  been  without  Vwnoh  officers  in  laspervice. 
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BOOK  VI.  In  the  confederate  war  against  Tij^xx),  he  had  two 
Chap.  7,  battalions  of  regular  infantry,  officered  by  Frenchmen, 
1795.  ^^^  commanded  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Ray* 
mond ;  who  began  his  military  career  in  India,  at  an 
early  age,  in  the  disastrouis  campaigns  of  Lally.  At 
first  his  establishment  amounted  to  no  more  than  300 
men ;  and  he  hired  their  arms  from  a  merchant  of  his 
own  country,  at  the  rate  of  eight  annas  ^  *a  month. 
By  his  services  and  address,  he  rapidly  incieased  the 
favour  and  liberalities  of  the  Subahdar ;  of  which  he 
availed  himself  for  the  augmentation  and  equipment 
of  his  corps.  It  had  received  great  accessions  both  to 
its  numbers,  and  appointments,  since  the  peace  of 
Seringapatam ;  and  the  English  resident  rq)orted, 
probably  with  great  exaggeration,  that  twenty-three 
battalions  of  this  description,  with  twelve  field  pieces, 
accompanied  the  NLsam  in  his  campaign  against  the 
,       Alahrattas. 

After  the  return  of  that  Prince  to  his  capital,  he 
ordered  new  levies  of  this  corps  ;  and  assigned  a  por* 
6on  of  territory  for  its  regular  payment*  The  ex- 
postulations of  the  British  resident,  and  his  intima* 
tions  that  so  much  encouragement  of  the  French 
portended  serious  changes  in  his  relations,  with  the 
English,  were  bi^t  little  regarded. 

A  part  of  this  corps  was  sent  to  occupy  the  dis- 
tricts of  Rurpah,  and  Cummum.  These  districts  lay 
upon  the  frontier  of  the  Company*s  possessions ;  and 
the  Governor-General  took  the  alarm.  ''  The  measure 
itself/*  he  remarked,^  ^^  had  a  suspicious  not  to  say 
criminal  appearance ;"  and  he  directed  **  the  strongest 
representations  to  be  made,  to  induce  the  Nizam  to 
recall  the  detachment  of  Monsieur  Raymond."  In 
case  of  refrisal,  the  resident  was  even  instructed  to 

«  li.  9id.  *  In  hh  Mioule,  l^tfa  Jmie,  iTlMu 
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threaten  him  with  the  march  of  a  hody  of  English  BOOKVI. 
troops  to  his  frontier.      The  apprehensions  of  the  ^^^^'  ^' 
English  government  were  increased  by  some  French    1795. 
officers,  prisoners  at  Madras,  who  were  detected  in  a 
^oject  of  escape,  and  suspected  of  a  design  to  join 
M.  Raymond. 

Whether  the  Nizam  could  have  been  led  on  to 
risk  the  displeasure  of  the  English,  or  whether  the 
knowledge  of  his  defengeless  condition  would  soon 
have  brought  him  back  to  court  their  support,  suffi- 
cient time  was  not  affcurded  to  try.  On  the  28tb  of 
June,  his  eldest  son  Ali  Jafa  fled  from  the  capital,  and 
placed  himself  in  open  rebellion;  when  his  fears 
were  so  vehemently  excited,  that  he  applied  him- 
self with  the  utmost  eagerness  to  recover  the  friend- 
ship of  the  English.  He  agreed  to  the  K^csSl  of 
Sajmumd's  corps  from  the  district  of  Kurpah;  and 
waxndy  solicited  the  return  of  the  subsidiary  force. 
The  battalions  were  ordered  to  join  •  him  with  the 
greatest  possible  expedition;  but  before  they  were 
able  to  arrive,  a;n  action  had  taken  place,  in  which 
Ali  Jah  was  made  prisoner.  He  did  not  long  snr* 
vive  his  captivity.  The  Nizam,  however,  enjoyed 
but  a  few  months  tranquillity,  when  another  member 
of  his  fiimily  revolted,  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of 
troops.  In  quelling  this  rebelfion,  and  recovering  the 
toftt  of  RachcHT^  which  the  insurgents  had  occupied, 
the  English  battalions  had  an  opportunity  of  ren* 
dering  conspicuous  service. 

The  Nizam,  though  brought  again  to  a  sufficient 
sense  of  his  dq)endance  upon  the  English,  could  not 
help  reflecting  thi^  from  them  he  had  nothing  to  ex- 
pect in  seeking  the  means  of  his  defence  against  that 
insatiate  neighbour,  whom  nothing  less  than  his  ruin 
would  content;  nor  could  he  forbear  turning  with 
particular  fiivour  to  that  body  of  his  troops  on  whom, 
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St  English  Reldiiom  miih  Ab  Nkuun  and  Mahraitas 

BOOK  VI.  tn  contendiDg  witli  thcf  Mahratta,  his  ptindiMl  de^ 
J^^^^pendmce  must  vest.  The  value  of  M.  Raymoad'd 
1795.  corps  had  risen  in  his  estimation  by  the  aetivity 
which  it  had  di^lajed  in  the  reduction  of  AM  Jahv 
Its  numbers  and  qspointments  were  increased;  ad-* 
ditional  lands  for  its  support  were  assigsied  to  its 
commandeF;  and  arsenals  and  foundaries  wteve  es- 
tablished for  its.  equipment.  The  abiKlaes  of  M* 
Raymond  qualified  him  to  improve  the  fii^ourable 
sentiments  of  his  Prince;  the  discipline  mid  equips 
'  ment  of  his  corps  were  carried  to  the  highest  per- 
jflbction,  of  which  his  circumstances  would  admit;, 
and  his  connexions  with  the  principal  officers  o£  the 
government  wane  mdustidously  cultivated  and  en^ 
larg^.  He  was  not  anxious  to  avoid  those  Htllle 
displays,  by  which  the  fears  and  hatred  of  the  Eng^ 
were  most  likely  to  be  inflamed;  The  colours  of  thd 
French  republic  were  borne  by  his  battalions;  anil 
the  cap  of  liberty  was  engraved  on  their  buttonsi 
While  a  detachment  of  this  o^ps  was  stationed  en 
the  fix)ntier  of  the  Company's  tenritories,  a  partial' 
mutiny  was  raised  in  a  battalion  of  Madras  s^oys. 
It  was  ascribed,  of  course,  to  the  intrigues  of  the 
French  abominable  officers.  Whether  ^is  was^  or^ 
Was  not  the  fact ;  two  native  oommis^oned  offiisers, 
with  a  number  of  men,  went  over  to  the  French. 

It  was  by  no  means  without  jealousy  and  appre- 
hension, that  the  English  government  behek¥  iHhef 
progress  of  a  French  interest  in  the  councils  of  the 
Nizam.  That  Prince  declared  his  readiness  to  dis- 
miss the  rival  corps,  provided  the  English  subsidiary 
force  was  so  increased,  and  its  service  so  regulaMd,  a» 
to  render  it  available  for  his  defence*  This,  howev^^iv 
the  deiire  of  standing  fair  with  the  Mabrattas  disi^ 
suadedj  and  a  succedaneum  was  devised.  Iti  wair 
thought  expedient  to  enoouiage  the' entrance  of  jftfgv. 
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lish  adventurers  into  the  service  of  the  Nizam,  who  fioOKVi. 
might  form  a   rival   corps    to  counterbalance    the  ^g^''-^- 
French.     But  the  English  were  less  qualified  than    x795« 
the  French  for  this  species  of  adventure;  there  was  no 
man  to  be  found  whose  abOittes  and  addi'ess  could 
balance  those  nf  M.  Raymond ;  and  this  project  to- 
tally failed. 

An  event  in  the  mean  time  occurred,  which  ma« 
terially  afiected  the  politics  of  /this  paH  of  India. 
On  the  S7th  of  October,  1795,  happened  the  death 
of  the  young  Peshwa,  Madhoo  Row ;  and  introduced 
the  most  serious  divisions  among  the  Mahratta  chiefs. 
Nanah  Furnavese  desired  to  place  upon  the  vacant 
throne  an  infant  whom  he  could  Use  as  a  tool. 
Bftjee  Row,  undoubted  h^,  the  son  of  Ragoba,  was 
supp(»rted  by  the  influence  of  Scindia.  In  these  dr- 
cumstances,  Nanah  Furnavese  was  anxious  to 
strengthen  himself  b^  the  alliance  of  the  Nizanu 
He  released  A^eem  ul  Omrah ;  opened  a  negotiation 
with  that  minister  on  behalf  of  his  master;  and  con- 
cluded a  treaty  by  which  all  the  cessions  extorted  at 
Kurdlah  were  Tesigned.  In  the  mean  time,  Scindia 
hastened  to  Poonah  with  an  army  which  his  rival 
was  unable  to  oppose ;  and  B6jee  Row  was  placed 
upon  the  musnud  of  Poona.  The  treaty  with  the 
minister  of  the  Nizam  was  of  course  annulled ;  but  a 
new  one  was  concluded,  by  which  the  Nizam  was  re- 
quired to  make  good  only  one-fourth  of  the  cessions 
and  payments  which  had  been  fixed  by  the  conven« 
tion  of  Kurdlah. 

The  intercourse  with  Tippoo,  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Sir  John  Shore,  was  bounded  by  the  exe- 
cution  of  the  treaty  of  Seringapatam.  When  the 
sons  of  Tippoo  were  restored,*  the  officer  who  con- 

i  29th  March,  1794. 
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S4  Effects  of  Misgovemment  in  Oude, 

BOOK  VL  ducted  them  was  empowered  to  make  overtures  to^ 
^°^^'  ^'  wards  a  more  amicable  connection,  provided  a  fe- 
1795.  vourable  disposition  appeared  on  the  part  of  the 
Sultan.  But  the  pride  of  that  Prince  was  too  much 
wounded  to  consort  with  friendship;  and  on  this^  oc« 
casion^  the  tjrrant,  as  the  English  called  him,  dis- 
dained to  practise  hypocrisy.  He  received  the  oflSoer 
with  frigid  civility. 

Though  Lord  Comwallis,  upon  taking  the  reins  of 
the  Company's  government^  had  agreed  with  the 
Nabob  of  Oude,  that  the  government  of  his  country 
should  be  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  oxte, 
namely,  the  business  of  defence,  and  all  transaction 
with  foreign  states,  should  belong  to  the  Company, 
and  the  oth^r,  namely,  the  internal  administration, 
induding  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  the  coercion 
of  the  people,  and  the  distribution  of  justice^  should, 
without  interference  or  control,  bdong  to  himself; 
the  English  rulers  had^  nevertheless,  observed  the 
extraordinary  vices  of  his  government  withr  great 
solicitude,  as  leading  necessarily  to  that  desolation  of 
the  country,  with  which  the  payment  of  the  Com* 
pany's  subsidy  would  soon  be  incompatible.  On  the 
visit  of  Lord  Comwallis  to  Lucknow,  in  the  first 
year  of  his  administmtion,  '^  I  cannot,"  he  said^  ex- 
press how  much  I  was  concerned,  during  my  short 
residence  at  the  capital  of  the  Vizir,  and  my  progress 
through  his  dominions,  to  be  witness  of  the  disordered 
state  of  his  finances  and  government,  and  !of  the  de- 
solated appearance  of  the  country."  *     The  Directors, 


>  Letter  from  Lord  Comwallis,  dated,  "  On  the  Ganges,  l6th  Nov. 
1787;"  Papers  relating  to  India,  printed  by  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1806»  No.  2.  p.  4.  In  the  same  letter  his  Lordship  says,  the  Nabob, 
"  urged,  as  apologies — that  whilst  he  was  not  certain  of  the  extent  of 
our  demands  upon  him,  he  had  no  real  interest  in  being  economical 
in  his  expenses ;  and  that  while  we  interfered  in  the  internal  manage- 
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with  an  extraordinaiy  candour,  declared,  that  the  BOOK  VL 
vices  of  the  native  government  were  not  the  only  ^"^^'^' 
cause  of  this  desolation ;  that  for  a  great  part  of  it  1795. 
the  vices  of  their  own  administration  were  justly  ac- 
countable. *•  Under  a  system,**  they  say,  **  defective 
in  almost  every  part  of  it,  and  the  abuses  which  arose 
out  of  that  system,  the  present  unfortunate  state  of 
the  country  may,  in  our  opinion,  be  fairly  attributed 
to  a  combination  of  causes.  Among  these  is  a  claim, 
which  is  now  very  wisely  relinquished,  of  right  of 
pre-emptions,  and  of  exemptions  from  duties,  in  the 
province  of  Oude;  made,  and  exercised,  by  con- 
tractors eraj^oyed  in  providing  the  investment ;  and 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  Lord  Comwallis,  has  essen- 
tially contributed  to  its  ruin.  The  immense  drain  of 
specie  from  that  country  of  late  years,  amounting, 
from  February  1794,  to  September  178S,  to  the 
enonnous^  sum  of  two  crores  and  thirty-nine  lacs  of 
rupees,  exclusive  of  what  may  have  been  sent  d6wn 
to  Calcutta  to  answer  the  IhIIs  drawn  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  troops,  and  on  private  account,  stands 
foremost,  in  our  opinion,  among  the  causes  that  have 
operated  so  much  to  its  prejudice.**  *  Though  the  Di:- 
rectors  saw  but  imperfectly  the  mode  in  which  con- 
nexion with  tfa^  government  had  been  ruinous  to 
Oude,  they  had  the  merit  of  tracing,  in  a  general 
way,  the  relation  between  cause  and  effect.^ 

In  the  year  1792  died  Hyder  Beg  Khan,  the  mi- 
raster.  As  the  Nabob  was  a  cipher  in  the  hands  of 
hb  minister,  and  the  minister  was  a  mere  instrument 


meat  of  his  affairs,  his  own  authority,  and  that  of  hii  ministers,  were 
deipiaed  by  hu  own  subjects.*' 

1  Political  Letter  to  Gov^^^eD.  8th  April,  1789;  printed  papers,  ttt 
supra,  p.  5. 

•  The  mystery  is  explained  in  a  subsequent  page. 
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BOOK  vi.  in  the  hands  of  the  Company,  this  was  an  event 
^^^^'  ^'  which  deeply  interested  the  Company's  government. 
1795.  '^6  Nabob  appointed  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Hossein  Reza  Khan,  who  had  enjoyed  the  principal 
share  of  his  confidence  even  in  the  time  of  the  de<* 
ceased  minister,  to  execute  provisionally  the  duties  of 
the  vacant  office.  As  this  person,  however,  was  but 
little  acquainted  with  the  business  of  revenue.  Raja 
Tickait  Roy,  to  whom  that  business  was  confided 
under  Hyder  Beg,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
financial  department.  Tlie  final  election  remained 
till  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor-General  should  be 
known ;  who,  satisfied  of  the  inclination  of  both  the 
men  to  rely  upon  the  English  government,  and  not 
acquainted  with  any  persons  who  were  better  qua* 
lifiedy  signified  his  approbation  of  the  chdce  of  the 
Nabob ;  and,  on  condition  of  dieir  good  behaviour^ 
gave  to  the  new  ministers  assurance  of  his  support. 
The  influence  of  the  new  ministers  was  still  less  able, 
than  that  of  their  predecessor,  to  limit  either  the  ex* 
penses  of  the  Vizir,  or  the  ruinous  exactions  upon  the 
people,  which  these  expenses,  the  English  subsidy,  and 
the  extorticms  of  the  tax-gatherel^,  imposed.  In  the 
month  of  January,  1793,  Lord  ComwaUis  thought  it 
necessary  to  write  to  the  Vizir  a  sdJendn  letter  of  ex* 
postulation  and  advk:e.  *^  On  my  return,**  said  he, 
**  from  the  war  in  the  Deccan,  I  had  the  mortification 
to  find,  that,  after  a  period  of  five  years,  the  evils 
which  prevailed  at  the  beginning  of  that  tame  had  in- 
creased;  that  your  finances  had  fellen  into  a  worse 
state  by  an  enormous- accumulated  debt;  that  the 
same  oppressions  continue  to  be  exercised  by  rapa- 
cious and  overgrown  aumils  towards  the  ryots  ;  and 
that  not  only  the  subjects  and  tiierchants  of  your  own 
dominions,  but  those  residing  under  the  Company's 
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protection^  suffered  many  exactions  contrary  to  the  BOOK  VL 
oommercial  treaty,  from  the  custom-house  officers,  ^^^'''^' 
from  Zemindars,  aumils,  and  others.**  1795. 

The  Governor-General  then  proceeded  to  pen  ad* 
vices,  which,  though  they  were  lost  upon  a  sensual 
and  profligate  prince,  will  not  be  lost  upon  the 
people  of  England.  <<  As  in  a  state,"  said  he  ^  the 
evils  that  are  practised,  by  the  lower  class  of  men, 
are  to  be  attributed  to  the  example  held  out  to  them 
by  their  superiors,  and  to  their  connivance,  or  to  their 
weak  government ;  so  am  I  obliged  to  represent,  that 
all  the  oppressions  and  extortions  committed  by  the 
aumils  on  the  peasantry,  take  their  source  in  the 
connivance  and  irr^ularities  of  the  administration 
of  Lucknow." 

His  meaning,  as  he  himseff  exjjains  it,  is.  That 
an  expensive  government  is,  by  the  very  nature  of 
things,  an  unjust  and  oppressive  government;  and 
that  expense,  wlien  it  proceeds  to  a  certain  pitch,  is 
the  cause,  not  of  misery  alone,  but  of  rUin  and  deso- 
lation. .  "  Though  the  Company's  subsidy,**  said  hfe, 
<<  is  at  present  paid  up  with  regularity,  yet  I  cannot 
risk  my  reputation,  nor  neglect  my  duty,  by  remain* 
ing  a  silent  spectator  of  evils  whidi  will,  in  the  end, 
and  perhaps  that  end  is  not  very  remote,  render 
abortive  even  your  Excellency's  earnest  desire  that 
the  subsidy  should  be  punctually  paid.  Thus,  I 
recommend  economy  in  your  own  household  disburse* 
ments,  as  the  first  measure,  whence  all  other  correc« 
tions  are  to  take  place.— I  do  not  neglect  the  dignity 
of  your  station :  nor  am  I  actuated  by  views  for  the 
Company's  subsidy  only.  Your  dignity  does  not 
flow  from  a  slendid  retinue ;  and  unnecessary  estab- 
lishment of  household  servants,  elephants,  sumptuous 
ceremonies^  and  other  circumstances  of  similar  na^ 
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BQQKVI.ture:*But  from  a  just  apd  wise  administratjon  of 

°^'  ^*  your  government  and  finaaces."  * 

1795.  ^^^^  before  the  departure  of  Lord  ComwaUis,  the 
new  ministers  repaired  t#  Calcutta ;  in  order  more 
fully  to  explain  the  deplorable  state  in  which  the 
gorernment  and  pq>ulation  of  the  country  were 
plaped,  and  to  pray  for  counsd  and  supix)rt  in  con- 
ducting the  affairs  of  a  prodigal  government  and  an 
impo;veri3hed  people.  The  Govemw-General,  before 
leaving  India,  addressed  to  the  Vizir  another  letter, 
of  great  length,  from  Madras.  In  this  he  repeats, 
that  tke  effects  of  an  expensive  government  are  two, 
First,  the  opfH-ession  and  misery  of  the  people ;  and 
secjQttdly,  the  faU  of  the  government  itself.  '^  It  is 
well  known,"  says  he,  "  not  only  throughout  Hin- 
dustan, but  to  all  Europe,  that  the  revenues  of  your 
Excellency's  dominions  are  diminished  beyond  all 
coiyecture.— Does  not  this  ccnasideration  alarm  your 
Excellency  ? — Can  any  thing  but  ruin  result  from 
such  circumstances  ?— Are  not  these  facts  a  decisive 
proof  of  tyranny,  extortion,  and  mismanagement,  in 
the  aumils  ? — And,  what  must  be  the  situation  of  the 
ryots  who  are  placed  under  such  peopte  ?•— But  your 
Exodlency  knows,  that  the  {urayers  of  the  o{q)ressed 
are  attended  to  by  the  Almighty;  and  often  call 
down  his  vengeance  u{x>n  their  appressors. — History 
tonfirms  the  observation,  by  exhibiting  innumerable 
examples  of  moiiarchies  overturned,  and  fiunilies 
eflhced  from  the  earth,  by  a  violation  of  justice  in 
the  sovereign,  or  neglect  in  htm  to  en£(H*ce  its  laws." 

He  contimies ;  ^'  The  evils  lowing  from  this  source 
would  have  been  less  felt,  i^  in  proportion  as  the 

1  Letter  from  Lord  Comwaltis  to  the  Yizir^  dated  29ih  Jan.  179S  ; 
printed  |>a(>ers,  ut  supra,  p.  l  I«-*JIS. 
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reveaws  dedined,  a  diminution  of  expenses  bad  taken  BOOK  vi, 
place.    But  profiuion,  in  feet,  was  the  cause  of  the  ^'^•^; 
first  evil :  and  the  continuance  of  it  increased  its  ^.^^ 
magnitude." 

He  adds,  ^  All  the  world  concurs  in  encomiums 
upon  the  dignity  and  splendour  which  adorned  the 
court  of  your  illustrious  fether;  but  his  splendour 
did  not  arise  from  the  gaudiness  of  equipage,  fitmi 
Involous  dissipation^  or  from  profuse  expenditure* 
He  well  knew,  that  the  best  ornament  of  soveragoty 
is  justice :  that  due  economy  is  the  source  of  ord^ 
and  dignity :  that  the  true  sj^tendour  of  a  court  is  ^ 
derived  from  equity  and  wisdom." 

*'  If,"  says  he,  **  the  infonnation  which  I  have  re- 
ceived of  the  state  of  the  country  be  true,  the  diik 
orders  exceed  all  bounds,  and  all  description.  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  revenues  are  odlected,  with* 
out  system,  by  force  of  arms ;  that  the  aumils  (reve- 
nue agents)  are  left  to  plunder  uncontrouled ;  and 
the  ryots  have  no  security  from  oppression,  nor  means 
of  redress  for  injustice  exercised  upon  them."  ^ 

In  May^  179^  Sir  John  Shore,  in  his  letter  to  the 
Resident  at  Lucknow,  said ;  ^  It  has  long  been  my 
anxious  widi^  no  less  than  .that  of  my  predecessor* 
the  Marquis  ComwalUs,  to  prevail  upon  the  Nabob 
Vizir  to  arrange  the  internal  administratum  of  his 
country,  and  establish  it  upon  principles  calculated 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  his  sulgects  and  the  per- 
manency of  his  own  authority.  I  cannot,  therefore^ 
observe,  without  regret,  that  his  Excellency  does  not 
appear  to  have  adopted  any  measures  for  this  pur* 
pose,  in  consequence  of  the  letter  addressed  to  him 
by  Marquis  Comwallis  from  Madras,  and  which  I 
delivered  to  his  ministers  in  Calcutta,  with  the  most 

1  I^iBted  F^pen,  xx  tupn,  ^  •  16,  ^7, 19* 
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BOOK  VI.  serious  recommendation  to  theih  to  use  their  utmost 
^^^^'  ^'  exertions  in  giving  effect  to  the  advice  and  represen- 
178)5.    tations  of  his  Lordship."  ^ 

Fyzoollah  Khan,  the  Rohilla  chief,  to  whom  the 
district  of  Rampore  had  been  preserved,  at  the  time 
when  the  rest  of  his  nation  were  exterminated  from 
the  country  to  which  they  had  given  their  name, 
died,  at  an  advanced  age,  in  1794,  leaving  the  coun- 
try over  which  he  had  ruled,  in  a  high  state  of  culti- 
vation and  prosperity.  The  succession  went  to 
Mahomed  Ali,  his  eldest  son,  who  was  duly  con- 
firmed by  the  Vizir,  and  acknowledged  by  the  prin- 
cipal Rohilla  chiefs.  His  younger  brother  Gholaum 
Mahomed,  an  ambitious  man,  contrived  in  a  little 
time  to  get  him  into  his  power ;  when  he  put  him  to 
d^th ;  and  sent  a  lai^ge  present  to  the  Vizir,  with  a 
promise  of  augmented  tribute,  if  he  were  confirmed 
in  the  government  of  Rampore.  Though  the  mur- 
dered Prince  left  a  son,  in  a  state  of  nonage,  the 
Vizir  was  by  no  means  disinclined  to  the  proposition 
of  Gholaum  Mahomed.  It  was,  however,  a  proceed- 
ing of  too  much  importance  to  be  concluded  without 
the  permission  of  the  British  government ;  and  that 
was  refijsed.  The  British  troops,  under  Sir  Robert 
Abercromby,  joined  by  such  forces  as  the  Vizir  coul4 
afford,  were  ordered  to  march  against  the  usurper, 
and  treat  him  as  a  rebel.  It  was  the  purpose  of  the 
Governor-General,  to  wrest  the  country  entu'ely  from 
the  family  of  Fyzoollah  Khan,  notwithstanding  the 
.  rights  of  the  son  of  Mahomed  Ali,  guaranteed  by 
the  British  government ; '  and  notwithstanding  the 
rights  of  the  people  of  the  country,  happy  under  the 
frugal  government  of  the  Rohilla  chief,  menaced  witl^ 

J  Printed  Papers,  ut  supra^  p.  14. 

«  Sir  John  Maloolm,  Sketch  of  the  PoHtical  Hittory  of  India,  p,  195. 
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misery  and  ruin  under  the  exactions  of  the  Vizir,  to  book  vi. 
whid),  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  circumstances,  ^^^^'  ^' 
the  British  ruler  was  about  to  condemn  them.     The    1795. 
rapidity  of  Sir  Robert  Abercromby  anticipated  the 
arrival  of  the  instructions  which  were  forwarded  to 
this  effect.     A  battle  was  fought  at  Bittawrah  ;  in 
which,  after  making  a  partial  impression  upon  the 
British  fine,  the  Rohillas  were  defeated.     Negotiation 
followed,  and  an  arrangement  was  made*    The  trea* 
sures  of  the  late  prince,  Fyzoollah  Khan,  were  given 
up  to  the  Vizir.     And  a  jaghire,  of  ten  lacs  of  reve^ 
nue,  under  the  express  guarantee  of  the  English 
government,  was  granted  to  Asoph  Jah,  the  son  of  ^ 
Mahomed  Ali.^ 

The  retrograde  movement  was  uninterrupted  in 
the  Nabob's  affairs.  *'  The  exigencies  of  bis  govern- 
ment,"* as  we  are  informed  by  the  Directors,  **  were 
supplied  by  loans,  on  terms  increasing  in  proportion 
to  the  sums  demanded,  and  the  dischai^  of  one 
debt  was  effected,  not  from  the  revenue,  but  by  con- 
tracting another  of  an  increasing  interest."  The 
ministers  Hussein  Reza  Khan^  and  Rajah  Tickait 
Roy,  had  become  odious  to  him,  by  opposing  ob* 
structions  to  his  will :  and  he  accused  them  of  the 
embarrassments  which  had  grown  upon  him  during 
their  administration.  His  desire  was  to  make  Rajah 
Jao  L(dl  his  minister ;  who  had  been  one  of  his  inti- 
mates for  several  years,  and  professed  absolute  sub- 
serviency. The  aversion  of  the  English  government 
to  this  minion  was  not  unknown.  The  Nabob  there- 
fore was  advised,  to  assume  the  appearance  of  acting 
as  his  own  minister;  while  the  business  and  power, 
in  reality,  passed  into  the  hands  of  Jao  Loll. 

>  Collection  of  Treaties  and  Engagrments,  with  the  Native  Prinoet 
and  Suites  of  Asi^,  &c.  printed  for  the  East  India  Company  in  ISIS^ 
p.  150—161. 
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42  Death  ofAsoph  ul  Dowlah^ 

BOOK  VI.  The  English  troops,  employed  in  the  country  of 
^^^^'  ^'  the  Vizir,  were  always  on  the  locrease.  Instead  of 
179G  ^^  single  brigade,  which  Hastings  had  pronounced 
sufficient,  even  the  two  brigades,  for  wliich  Lord 
Comwallis  had  made  provision,  in  the  subsidy  of 
fifty  lacs,  were  now  exceeded.  In  their  dispatch  of 
the  23d  of  April,  1796,  the  Directors  commanded  the 
two  regiments  of  native  cavahy,  serving  under  the 
Presidency  of  Bengal,  to  be  augmented  to  four ;  and, 
^*  in  order  to  relieve  the  Company  from  a  consi* 
derable  part  of  the  expense,  they  directed  that 
every  possible  effort  should  be  made  to  induce  the 
Vizir  to  disband  his  own  useless  cavalry,  and  to 
apply  a  part  of  the  sums  expended  in  their  support  to 
defraying  a  part  of  the  charges  which  the  Company 
incurred  by  the  proposed  augmentation/ '  With. 
this  proposition,  the  Vmr,  at  first,  would  by  no 
means  comply »  And  in  March,  IT^T^  the  Governor- 
General  paid  a  visit  to  Lucknow,  for  the  "  two 
avowed  objects,"  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  "  of  in* 
ducing  the  Vizir  to  establish  a  reform  in  his  adminis- 
tration, and  to  pay  part  of  the  new  cavalry  establish* 
inent,  which  he  had  already  peremptorily  refused."  ^ 
The  influence  of  the  British  ruler  was  not  entirely 
without  success^  an  agreement  was  obtained  from 
the  wretched  Vizir  to  add  to  his  former  subsidy  the 
expense  of  one  European  and  one  native  rc^ment 
of  English  cavalry,  provided  the  annual  amount 
shoi^Id  not  exceed  five  and  a  half  lacs  of  rupees;  and 
Tuffeizel  Hussein  Khan,  a  man  in  whose  probity 
and  talents  the  Govemor*General  placed  great  reli- 
ftnce,  was  appointed  minister. 

Oialy  a  few  months  elapsed,  when,  a^r  a  short 
illness,  the  Vizir  expired.    The  eldest  of  his  brothers 

1  Ft'mtod  Papers^  ut  supra,  p«  28.  « Ibi<L 
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and  Succession  of  Mirza  Ali,  his  Son.  4$ 

WBS  Saadnt  Ali,  who,  in  fear  of  intrigues,  had  been  book  vi« 
compelled  to  reside  on  a  pension  at  Benares.  To  the  ^^^^'  ^' 
succession  of  Mirza  Ali,  the  eldest  son  of  Asoph  ul  ^j^j 
Dowlah,  Saadut  Ali  <^ered  objections,  asserting  that 
neither  he,  nm  any  other  of  the  reputed  children  of 
the  Ute  Vizir,  was  really  his  offspring :  And  he  urged 
his  own  pretensions  to  the  vacant  throne.  The  arbi- 
ter in  this  great  dispute  was  the  Govemor-General« 
The  admowledgement  of  the  late  Vizir,  who  had 
treated  Mirza  Ali  as  his  son  and  successor ;  the  un- 
doubted principle  c^  the  Moslem  law,  which  renders 
that  ac^owledgement  a  ralid  title ;  the  acquiescence 
of  the  Begums,  the  wife  and  mother  of  Asoph  ul 
Dowlah;  the  concurrence  of  the  capital;  and  the 
danger  of  admitting  reports  on  the  filiation  of  princes 
to  decide  the  question  of  their  succesaon,  swayed  the 
mind  of  the  Governor-General ;  and  Mirza  Ali,  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  Vi^  Ali,  was  placed 
on  the  musnud,  and  recognized  by  the  English  go- 
vernment as  Nabob  of  Oude. 

The  young  sovereign  had  not  long  enjoyed  his 
power  and  dignity,  when  complaints  were  received 
by  the  Governor-General,  both  respecting  his  title, 
and  respecting  his  conduct.  The  situation  of  affairs 
appeared  to  require  the  presence  of  the  English  ruler; 
and  he  began  his  journey  to  Lucknow.  Upon  his 
arrival,  he  found  a  scene  of  intrigue  of  extraordinary 
activity,  and  extraordinary  complication.  The  elder 
Begum,  having  interfered  with  the  conduct  of  the 
Nabob,  had  been  iu*ged  to  return  to  Fyzabad ;  and 
animosity  succeeded  to  friendship.  Almas  Ali  Khan, 
who  had  been  an  object  of  distrust  to  the  British  go- 
vernment for  many  years,  and  forced  to  keep  aloof 
from  public  affairs,  iiad  so  successfully  employed  his 
leisure,  in  carrying  on  the  business  of  renter,  that  a 
great  proportion  ci  the  country  was  now  placed  in  his 
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44  Dispute  about  the 

BOOKVI.  hands ;  and  he  was  the  most  powerful  individual  in 
^^^'  ^'  the  state.  Upon  her  quaiTel  with  the  Nabob,  the 
j^g^  Begum  had  resigned  herself  to  the  counsels  of  this 
man;  who  advised  an  apparent  reconciKation  with 
the  Nabob.  **  On  my  arrival  at  Lncknow/*  says 
the  Governor-General,  "  the  confederacy  between  the 
Nabob  and  Begum  appeared  indissoluble,  and  it  was 
the  opinion  of  the  minister  that  they  could  not  be 
disunited.  The  principal  adviser  of  the  Begum  was 
Almas,  either  directly,  or  through  (her  principal 
eunuch)  Jewahur  Ali  Khan.  And  Hossein  Reza 
Khan^  and  Tickait  Roy,  ranged  under  their  banners. 
With  the  Nabob,  his  father-in-law  Sherf  Ali  Khan 
was  sut)posed  to  have  the  most  influence. — ^The  object 
of  all  parties  was  to  oppose  the  English  influence.** 

Presently  the  views  of  the  actors  began  to  disclose 
themselves.  And  a  malady  which  attacked  the  Nabob, 
the  measles,  or  small-pox,  shortly  after  the  alrival  of 
the  Govemor-General,  afforded  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  intrigue. — "  I  confess,"  says  the  Governor- 
General,  "  without  reserve,  that  I  never  was  involved 
in  a  scene  of  more  perplexity  and  profligacy.'* 

«  On  the  29th  of  December,"  (I  still  use  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Governor-General's  report,)  "  Almas," 
"who  has  most  sedulously  studied  appearances,  waited 
on  the  minister,  and  entered  into  conferences  with 
him  which  lasted  several  days.  He  began  with  strong 
complaints  of  the  conduct  of  Vizir  Ali,  whom  he  de- 
signated by  a  most  opprobrious  term.  He  spoke  of 
him  as  spurious  and  profligate ;  as  a  man  who  would 
ruin  the  country  by  his  vices  and  profusion.  He 
mentioned  the  earnest  wish  of  the  Begum  and  him- 
self, that  he  should  be  deposed,  and  some  one  of  the 
sons  of  Suja  ud  Dowlah  be  placed  oh  the  musnud, 
excluding  all  the  sons  of  Asoph  ul  Dowlah,  as  spu-» 
rioufi«"    The  same  representations  were  successively 
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Le^limacy  of  Vizir  AH.  45 

repeated  to  the  Governor-General,  and  to  the  Gover-  bookvi. 
nor-General  in  company  with  the  Commander-in-  '  ^' 
Chief.  Mirza  Jungly,  a  brother  of  the  late  Nabob, 
younger  than  Saadut  Ali,  was  the  person  whom  the 
B^gum  and  Almas  combined  in  recommending.  And 
**  a  large  pecuniary  sacrifice,''  says  the  €k)vemor* 
General,  *^  was  promised,  as  a  compensation  for  my 
acquiesoenoe."-— **  Almas,"  he  continues^  '*  acts  in  the 
name  of  the  Begum ;  and  whUe  he  pretends  to  dis* 
avow,  on  her  part,  all  wish  to  interfere  in  the  admi* 
nistration,  his  propositions  to  me  were  directly  calcu« 
lated  to  place  it  in  her  power." 

Great  industry  and  skill  had  been  employed  in 
prepossessing  the  mind  of  the  Govemor*General  with 
the  most  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  young  Nabob, 
as  a  man  between  whose  character,  and  the  interests 
of  the  English,  an  irreconcileable  contrariety  was 
placed.  He  was  represented  as  extremely  profuse  in 
hb  expenditure,  and  therefore  likely  to  absorb  the 
fimds  from  which  annual  payments  to  the  English 
might  proceed;  as  of  a  violent,  ungovernable  will« 
and  therefore,  unlikely  to  be  obedient  to  the  En^h ; 
and  finally,  as  altogether  averse  to  the  English,  and 
likely  to  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  free  himsdi 
from  their  yoke. 

The  belief  of  tliese  representations,  communicated 
to  the  Govemor*General,  appears  to  have  decided  the 
question.  It  prepared  his  mind  fbr  annexing  weight 
to  any  evidence  which  might  he  preferred  of  the  spu- 
riousness  of  the  man  whom  he  wished  not  to  reign. 
It  was  no  objection  to  the  legitimacy  of  the  Nabob, 
that  he  was  not  the  son  of  the  Begum,  who  had  no 
child ;  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  female,  menially  em* 
ployed  in  the  zenana.  He  was  acknowledged  by 
Asoph  ul  Dowlah  as  his  son,  and,  according  to  the 
Jaw  of  the  Moslems,  that  was  enough.    Tehzeen  All 
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BOOKVI.  Khan,  however^  a  confideBtial  eunuch  of  the  late 
°^^'  ^\  Vizir,  told  the  following  story ;  That  the  mother  of 
1797.  Vizir  Ali  had  a  husband  of  her  own  rank ;  was  never 
confined  to  the  zenana,  but  quitted  it  daily,  as  is  cus- 
tomary with  menials  of  the  same  descriptioi],  and 
went  to  her  husband's  house ;  that  Vizir  Ali  was  not 
the  son  of  the  Nabob,  but  purchased  of  his  miether 
for  500  rupees  after  his  birth ;  that  it  was  customary 
for  the  Nabob,  hatii^  no  progeny,  to  purchase  women 
who  were  pregnant,  and  bring  up  their  children  as 
his  own ;  and  that  this  was  the  origin  of  all  the  chil- 
dren who  were  now  regarded  as  the  offspring  of 
Asoph  ul  Dowlah.^ 

In  this  statement,  the  only  point  of  real  importance 
was,  whether  Asoph  ul  Dowlah  was,  or  thought  that 
he  was,  the  fatlier  of  the  child  [H*odticed  by  the 
mother  of  Vizir  Ali.     Tehzeen  Ali  Khan  said,  that 
he  was  not,  and  did  not  know  of  her  pregnancy  till 
after  the  birth  of  the  child.     And  upon  this  story, 
told  privately  to  the  Governor-General  by  Tehzeen, 
who  complained  of  having  been  treated  with  injustice 
by  the  Nabob,  and  who  might  have  been  suborned 
by  his  enemies ;  tdd  without  confrontation  with  the 
public,  without  confrontation  with  the  Nabob,  with- 
out cross  examination,   without  counter  evidence, 
without  hearing  any  thing  the  party  affected  might 
have  to  adduce  in  Ms  behalf  without  pushing  the  in- 
^piiry  by  exany^ailion  of  other  persons  to  whom  the 
secrets  of  the  zenana  might  be  known,  and  corrobor* 
ated  only  by  what  he  was  told  was  the  public  opinion, 
did  the  Grovemor-General  declare,  that  a  man  whom 
he  had  acknowledged  as  Nabob  of  Oude,  and  who 
succeeded  to  the  throne  with  the  apparent  concur- 

>  Minute  of  Sir  John  Shore,  detailing  the  measures  which  led  to  the 
deposition  of  Vizir  Aii,  &c.  printed  papert,  ut  •npra,  No.  t.^U 
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declared  npo»  uanfficient  Proof.       ,  4 j 

leoce  of  all  ranks,  except  tlie  single  voice  of  Sa^ut  book  vl 
AH,  was  not  the  son  of  the  late  Vizir,  and  ought  to  be  ^'^^-  ^^ 
dis(daced  firom  the  throne.  ^^^^ 

It  is  impossible^  to  read  the  account  of  this  transact 
tioo,  drown  up  by  the  6ovemor«6eneral»  and  not  to 
be  impressed  with  a  conviction  of  his  sincerity,  and 
his  desire  to  do  justice.  But  it  is  easy  also  to  perceive 
how  much  his  understanding  was  bewildered;  and 
impossible  not  to  confess  that  he  decided  against  the 
unfortunate  Nabob  die  great  question  of  a  kingdom, 
upon  evidence  upon  which  a  court  of  English  law 
would  not  have  decided  against  him  a  question  of  a 
few  pounds."*  * 

When  the  resolution  of  deposing  Vizir  Ali  was 
taken,  the  choice  of  a  success^  was  easily  made. 
Saadut  Ali  was  the  eldest  surviving  son  of  Suja 
Dowlah ;  and  would  not,  as  Mirza  Jungly,  becottie  a 
tool  in  the  hands  of  the  Begum  and  Almas.  When 
the  treaty  piK^>osed  by  the  Governor-General  was 
communicated  to  Saadut  Ali,  it  was  not  the  time  to 
dispute  about  terms.  He  gave  his  consent  to  every 
particulw.  He  then  proceeded  to  Cawnpore ;  from 
whidi  he  was  escorted  by  a  Ivge  body  of  European 
troops  to  Lucknow.  The  military  force  of  the 
country  was  almost  wholly  Eng^^.  The  Nabob 
was,  therefore,  cotnpletdiy  hel}de8S ;  and  Saadut  Ali 

>  The  tale  of  TetueeA,  ttkl  the  Governor^Oeneiel,  ooocorded  with 
fubltc  opinion.  But  what  knew  the  Governor-General  about  the 
fmblic  opinion  of  Oude,  except  what  he  was  told  ?  And  what  was  he 
(old  escept  by  a  few  indtvidaaU  who  surrounded  him;  and  who  coa- 
cnrredy  for  their  own  purposes,  in  wishing  Vizir  Ali  to  be  deposed  ?  The 
utmost  that  can  be  said  for  the  tale  of  Tehzeen  is,  that  it  is  not  in  itself 
incredible,  or,  perhaps  Improbable.  But  that  was  not  the  question. 
The  only  questioQ  was,  whether  there  was  or  was  not  evidence  10  estab- 
lish the  allegations.  Undoubtedly  his  private  conversation  with  the 
Governor-Creneral,  aided  by  what  a  few  individuals  told  the  Govenior* 
General  about  public  opinion — ^wm  not  evidence  sufficieDt  to  vest  alle- 
gations with  «he  character  of  facts. 
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48  Vizir  Ali  deposed^  and  Saadui  Alt  proclaimed. 

BOOKVI.  was  proclaimed,  without  opposition,  on  the  21st  df 

^°^'''^'  January,  1798. 

1798.  ^^^  terms,  to  which  he  bad  at  first  assented^  were 
somewhat  modified  after  he  came  to  the  throne.  It 
was  finally  established,  that  the  annual  subsidy  should 
be  raised  to  seventy-six  lacs  of  rupees,  and  that  the 
fort  of  Allahabad  should  be  made  over  to  the  Engiisb. 
'  It  was  also  arranged,  that  the  regular  amount  of  the 
English  forces  stationed  in  Oude  should  be*  10,000 
men,  including  all  descriptions ;  that,  if  at  any  time 
the  amount  should  exceed  13,000  men,  the  .  expense 
of  all  the  troops  above  that  number  should  be  de- 
frayed  by  the  Nabob ;  if  it  should  fall  below  8000,  a 
proportional  deduction  should  be  made.  The  Nabob 
further  agreed,  to  pay  twelve  lacs  of  rupees  to  the 
English,  as  compensation  money,  for  the  expense  of 
placing  him  on  the  musnud ;  and  without  their  con- 
sent, to  hold  no  communication  with  any  foreign 
state,  to  employ  no  Europeans  in  his  service ;  and  not 
to  permit  any  to  settle  in  his  dominions.  Finally,  he 
agreed  to  allow  a  lac  and  a  half  of  rupees  as  an  an- 
nual pension  to  the  deposed  Vizir  Ali,  who  was  re* 
moved  to  Benares ;  and  to  afford  a  suitable  main* 
tenance  to  the  rest  of  the  reputed  children  of  his 
brother,  the  deceased  Nabob.^ 

The  transaction  had  one  attractive  feature ;  that  of 
gain  to  the  Company :  And  it  received  the  most  cor- 
dial approbation  of  the  powers,  ministerial,  and  direc- 
torial, at  home.  The  political  letter  to  Bengal,  dated 
15th  May,  1799)  after  a  full  commentary  upon  the 
proceedings,  thus  declares:  *^  Having  taken  this 
general  view  of  the  subject,  with  a  minute  attention, 
however,  to  all  the  papers  and  proceedings,  we  are, 


»  Printed  Papers^  ut  supra,  p.  l9-*2$.<— Collection  of  Treatiesi  lit 
5npra,  p.  177. 
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Affairs  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  49 

upon  the  whole,  decidedly  of  q)inion,  that  the  late  BOOK  VI. 
Governor-General,  Lord  Teignmouth,  in  a  most  ar-  ^"^^'  ^' 
duous  situation,  and  under  circumstances  of  much    2795. 
delicacy  and  embarrassment,  conducted  himself  with  " 
great  temper,  impartiality,  ability,  and  firmness ;  and 
that  he  finished  a  long  course  of  faithful  services,  by 
planning  and  carrying  into  execution  an  arrangement, 
which  tiot  only  redounds  highly  to  his  own  honour, 
but  which  will  also  operate  to  the  reciprocal  advantage 
of  the  Company,  and  the  Nabob  Vizin'*  * 

On  the  1st  of  August,  1792,  Sir  Charles  Oakely 
succeeded  General  Medows,  as  Governor  of  Fort  St. 
George,  and  President  of  the  Council  at  Madras.  Sir 
Charles  remained  in  the  government  till  the  7th  of 
September,  1794,  when  Lord  Hobart  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  Camatic  Presidency.  On  the  13th 
of  October,  1795,  died,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight, 
the  Nabob  Mahomed  Ali,  Walau  Jaw  ;  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Omdut  ul  Omrah,  his  eldest  son.  From 
the  date  of  the  treaty,  framed  by  Lord  Cornwallis  in 
1792,  the  payments  of  the  Nabob,  being  in  years  of 
peace,  had,  through  the  agency  of  the  money-lenders, 
been  regular.  -  But  the  country,  made  over  to  the 
cruel  exactions  of  Jhis  description  of  men,  had  rapidly 
declined.  The  continued  operation  of  the  same 
causes  threatened  to  extinguish  the  resources  of  the 
government ;  and,  though  no  attempt  had  been  made 
to  ameliorate  the  state  of  affairs,  during  the  life  of 
Mahomed  Ali,  the  succession  of  Omdut  ul  Omrah 
appeared  to  Lord  Hobart  to  present  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  introducing  those  reforms  of  which 
the  necessity  had  become  so  urgent. 

•On  the  24th  of  the  same  month,   in  which  the    ^ 
Nabob  died,  the  President  deemed  it  expedient  to 

»  Printed  Papers,  ut  supra,  p.  SI. 
VOL.  VI.  E 
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50  Effects  of  CamwalUs's 

BOOK  VI.  place  on  record,  b^  a  Minute  in  CoundJ^  a  de^crip- 
^°^^  ^'  tion  of  the  ruinous  course  in  which  affairs  had  pro- 
1795.  ceeded,  under  the  arrangement  of  1793.  The  source 
of  the  evil  was  laid  in  ^^  the  usurious  loans,  which/' 
says  he,  "  it  has  long  been  the  practice,  principally 
among  the  European  gentlemen  of  the  Presidency, 
to  make  to  the  Durbar  for  mortgages  upon  the  dif- 
ferent provinces  of  the  Camatic."  Some  of  the  prin- 
cipal houses  of  business  at  Madras,  said  the  Governor^ 
or  even  some  of  the  Company's  servants,  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  the  Nabob  for  the  payment  of 
the  sums  which  may  have  become  due  to  the  Com- 
pany's treasury.  They  receive  a  mortgage  upon  a 
portion  of  the  territory.  To  render  this  availing, 
they  stipulate  for  the  appointment  of  the  manager 
of  the  territory.  It  is  also  requisite  to  establish  an 
understanding  with  the  military  commanding  officer 
of  the  district.  And,  then,  the  chain  of  power  is  com- 
plete. Then,  the  unhappy  ryots  are  delivered  over 
to  the  uncontrouled  operations  of  men  who  have  an 
interest  in  nothing  but  exacting  the  greatest  sums  in 
the  shortest  time,  of  men  '*  hardened  by  practice,  and 
with  consciences  lulled  to  rest  by  the  delusive  opiate 
of  interest  upon  interest."^ 

It  is  not  in  the  way  of  direct  exaction  alone,  that 
the  mischief  was  accomplished.  Another  ^*  endea- 
vour," said  the  President,  "  of  those  engaged  in  a 
concern  of  this  nature  is  to  enhance  the  price  of  grain 
by  artificial  means,  lest  the  ordinary  price  of  that  cuv 
ticle,  the  sole  subsistence  of  the  natives,  should  fail 
to  answer  the  large  advance  of  money,  and  the  ex- 
orbitant advantage  expected  upon  it,  by  the  soukars,** 
or  subordinate  money  lenders,  to  whose  ruinous  as- 


t  Papers  relating  to  the  Afiairs  of  the  Carnatic,  No.  9;  printed  by 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1803; 
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sistaoce  the  ryot?  are  omipelled  to  have  recourse,  bookvi. 
*•  The  means   of  effectiDg  this  purpose,*'  continues  ^°^^'  ^' 
the  magistrate,  ^^  is  easy;  for  the  necessitous  con-    1795/ 
diticm  of  the  ryots  compels  them  to  dispose  of  their 
grain    as  soon    as  it   comes  into  their  posssession, 
in  order  to  satbfy  the  urgent  demands  upon  them 
vhich  I  have  ah'eady  described :  the  purchasers  of 
this  grain  monopolize  it,  until  the  demand  advances 
the  price.     If,  towards  the  expiration  of  the  season, 
any  part  of  the  grain  should  yet  remain  on  hand,  the 
expedient  is,  to  divide  the  whole  quantity,  in  what- 
ever condition   it  may  be,  among  the  inhabitants; 
and  the  people  are  compelled  (in  general  the  manu- 
fiurturers)  to  take  it  at  a  valuation  considerably  above 
the  market  price." 

Such  was  the  general  course  of  oj^ression.  The 
modes  were  infinite*  'Vl'he  subject,"  says  the  indig- 
nant Governor,  **  is  exhaustless."^ 

'*  After  this  exposition,  no  conunent,"  he  cries, 
'^  can  be  required^  to  show  that  this  species  of  go- 
vernment, if  it  deserves  the  name  of  government^  con- 
tains the  most  grievous  oppression  of  the  people,  the 
certain  impoverishment  of  the  country,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  inevitable  decay  of  revenue." 

A  fact  is  here  very  forcibly  urged  upon  our  atten- 


1  '*  I  should  hesitate/'  he  says,  **  to  advance,  if  1  was  not  supported 
by  the  authority  of  public  record,  that  during  a  late  scarcity  of  grain  in 
the  sou^ern  provinces,  the  Manager  had  the  hardiness  to  write  a  pub- 
lic complaint,  to  the  Company's  collector,  against  the  Polygars,  for 
telling  grain  to  the  inhabitants. — ^Nor  was  the  evil  removed,  without 
the  interposition  of  this  government,  who,  by  sending  •  vessels  loaded 
with  grain,  induced  the  monopolizers,  from  regard  to  their  own  in- 
terests, to  restore  their  usual  supplies  to  the  market.**  He  adds  ;  *'  As 
the  nleans  of  cultivation  decrease,  the  price  of  grain  is  enhanced  ;--and 
it  18  a  notorious,  but  inhuman  maxim  of  eastern  finances,  [Query,  hoMi 
MUch  ii  differs  from  the  principle  of  an  English  com  law'] — that  a  time 
of  scarcity  is  more  productive  to  the  Sirkar  than  a  time  of  plenty,  owing 
to  the  price  at  which  the  diminished  quantity  is  sold.*'    Ibid. 
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5S  Dependence  on  the  English 

BOOKVI.tioii,  of  which  it  is  important  to  find  the  true  eXpla- 
^^^^'^'  nation.  Under  their  dependence  upon  the  English 
1795.  government,  it  has  been  seien,  that  the  peojde  of  Oude 
and  Camatic,  two  of  the  noblest  portions  of  India^ 
were,  by  misgovemment,  plunged  into  a  state  of 
wretchedness,  with  which  no  other  part  of  India, 
hardly  any  other  part  of  the  earth,  had  any  thing  to 
compare.  In  what  manner  did  the  dependance  of 
the  native  states  upon  the  English  tend  to  produce 
these  horridieffects?  The  difficulty  of  the  answer  is 
not  very  great.  The  oppressions  of  the  native  go- 
vernments were  limited  by  their  weakness.  When 
they  received  the  use  of  English  strength,  their  op- 
pressions were  limited  by  nothing,  but  the  physical 
powers  of  the  people  to  exist  under  oppression.  So 
ill  has  the  science  of  government  been  hitherto  un- 
derstood, that  under  all  the  governments  which  ever 
yet  existed,  except  perhaps  one  or  two,  there  is  no 
regular  and  effisctive  restraint  ypon  bad  government, 
except  from  the  dread  of  the  insurrection  and  re- 
bellion of  the  people.  In  the  governments  of  Asia, 
this  produces  no  inconsiderable  effects;  as  the  fre- 
quent revolutions  and  changes  of  dynasty  abundantly 
demonstrate.  When  misery  had  produced  disaffec- 
tion, and  disaffection  had  increased  to  a  certain  height, 
there  was  generally  some  popular  leader  who  offered 
himself  to  the  nation  as  an  instrument  of  revenge, 
and  cast  the  unworthy  possessor  from  his  throne. 
The  progress,  in  general,  was  rapid,  and  easy.  When 
oppression  produced  a  decline  of  revenue,  the  evi- 
dent instability  of  the  government  deterred  lenders ; 
money  became  wanting  to  pay  the  troops ;  the  troops 
first  clamoured  and  then  mutinied ;  the  voice  of  the 
nation  joined  that  of  the  army ;  a  revolution  took 
place  ;  and  commonly,  for  two  or  three  generations, 
the  new  family  governed  comparatively  well.    Among 
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the  small  sovereignties  of  India,  misgovemment  pro-  BOOK  vi. 
dticed  weakness,    and    weakness    invited  conquest.     "^'*  ^' 


The  roisgovernment,  for  example,  of  Carnatic  and  ^^95. 
Oude,  would  infallibly  have  produced  the  conquest, 
of  the  one  by  Tippoo,  and  of  the  other  by  the  Mah- 
rattas ;  and  as  a  Prince  was  commonly  strong;  only 
because  he  governed  well,  to  be  conquered  was 
among  the  happiest  results,  which  the  people  knew. 
Till,  indeed,  governments  attain  that  high  pitch  of 
excellence,  at  which  they  really  perform  in  the  best 
manner,  and  at  the  jcheapest  rate,  the  services  of  go* 
vernment  to  the  people,  all  changes  are,  in  general, 
for  the  good  of  the  people.  It  is  the  stability  of  go- 
vernments, which,  before  this  state  of  excellence, 
human  nature  has  to  dread.  Now  it  is  evident  that 
when  the  uncontrolable  force  of  a  British  army  is 
lent  to  an  Indian  prince,  his  subjects  are  immediately 
placed  without  the  pale  of  hope.  The  Prince  is 
completely  set  above  the  only  fears,  which,  in  his 
situation,  could  operate  as  a  restraint  upon  his  dis- 
position to  oppress ;  that  of  insurrection,  and  that  of 
conquest.  The  source  of  almost  all  oppression,  in 
Asiatic  and  European  governments  alike,  is  the  rage 
of  extorting  more  and  more  of  their  earnings  from 
the  people.  This  passion,  instead  of  being  abated  by 
connexion  with  the  English, is  prodigiously  inflamed; 
when  the  tributary  prince  is  carried  to  all  the  ex- 
cesses of  taxa,tion,  not  only  by  his  own  rapacity,  but 
the  necessity  of  supplying  the  enormous  demands  of 
his  European  masters ;  and  when  his  soldiei's,  as  well 
as  people,  are  kept  in  abject  and  hopeless  subjection, 
by  the  terror  of  European  arms. 

The  progress  of  this  oppression  produced  in  the 
English  any  determinate  resolution  of  reform,  only 
when  the  visible  desolation  of  the  country  presented 
th^  prospect  of  a  rapidly  approaching  moment,  at 
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BOOKVL  which  the  English  subsidy  could  no  longer  be  found« 
^^^^'  ^'  We  have  seen  what  anticipations  of  this  disastrous 
1795.  P^^^  ^^  English  rulers  had  already  expressed 
with  regard  to  Oude.  The  danger  was  still  more 
imminent  in  the  case  of  Camatic.  *'  I  cannot,** 
says  Lord  Hobart,  **  but  look  with  extreme  atixiety 
to  the  nature  of  the  security,  provided  by  the  treaty 
of  1792,  for  those  resources  on  which  the  British  in- 
terests on  the  west  Coromandel  materially  depend. 
I  cannot  but  see  that  the  present  system  of  cdlecting 
the  revenues  of  the  Camatic  manifestly  invalidates 
that  security:  And  that,  whenever  a  failure  may 
happen  in  the  payment  of  his  Highnesses  kists,  we 
shall  in  vain  have  recourse  to  it  for  the  recovery  of 
the  defalcation.** 

A  palliative,  if  not  a  remedy,  suggested  itself,  in  the 
prohibition  of  loans  to  the  Nabob  by  Europeans ;  be- 
cause, **  though  the  dealings  of  Soukars  (native  money 
lenders)  in  the  collection  of  revenue,  were  npt  of  re- 
cent establishment,  yet  the  terms  of  loans  had  never 
^  been  carried  to  so  usurious  an  extent  as  since  the 
practice  had  been  introduced  among  Europeans.** 

This,  however,  the  Governor  declared  to  be  com- 
pletely ineffectual.  **  The  prohibitory  orders  hitherto 
published,  have,'*  he  says,  **  all  failed  of  their  object : 
Because  the  evasion  of  them  is  easy  to  Europeans, 
through  the  agency  of  their  native  servants ;  and  be- 
cause the  enormous  profits  which  arise  from  those 
usurious  loans,  hold  out  an  irresistible  temptation 
to  adventurers.  To  prohibit  the  intercourse  of 
Europeans  at  the  Durbar,  is  ineffectual.  Other  chan- 
nels of  communication  are  open ;  and  the  superin- 
tendant  of  an  usurious  loan  at  Palamcotah  conveys 
his  demands  to  the  ears  of  the  Nabob  with  no  less 
certainty  than  he  who  lives  in  the  precincts  of  Che* 
pauk.    As  long,  therefore,  ias  his  Highness  shall  be 
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the  entire  Management  of  the  assigned  Districts.  5S 

80  regardless  of  his  true  interests,  as  to  deliver  up  his  BOOR  VI. 
provinces,  and  his  people,  to  public  depredation,  so  Z^^^'*'^' 
long  will  there  be  found  men,  who^  in  the  pursuit  of    ^i.^^^ 
extravagant  advantages,  will  overleap  the  bounds  of 
discretion  and  moral  obligation." 

In  these  circumstances,  what  is  to  be  done^?  *'  So 
desperate  a  malady,**  said  the  President,  "  requires  a 
remedy  that  shall  reach  its  source.  And  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  stating  my  opinion,  tha1>  there  is  no  mode 
of  eradicating  the  disease,  but  by  removing  the  ori- 
ginal cause ;  and  placing  those  districts,  which  are 
pledged  for  the  security  of  his  kists,  beyond  the  reach 
of  his  Highnesses  management ; "  in  other  words, 
assuming  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  &nd  the  whole 
of  the  internal  government.  And  even  this  was  a 
partial  remedy ;  for  though  it  might  alleviate  the  dis- 
tress of  those  particular  districts,  it  left  the  remainder 
of  the  country,  to  all  the  deplorable  consequences  of 
the  misgovemment  of  the  Nabob. 

The  Governor  describes,  in  a  style  instructive  for 
other  occasions,  the  tissue  of  interests  by  which  radical 
reform  was  opposed.  "  The  disposition,"  says  he, 
**  which  his  Highness  has  already  evinced  to  oppose 
such  an  arrangement,  leaves  me  no  doubt  of  the  real 
cause.  It  is  not  possible  to  calculate  the  extent  and 
variety  of  interests  which  are  involved  in  this  one 
pursuit.  And,  though  they  are  subdivided  in  every 
direction  of  the  Camatic,  yet  at  the  call  of  danger  they 
all  rally  round  a  common  centre.  The  great  houses 
of  business,  who  are  the  principal  money-lenders  at 
the  Durbar,  borrow  from  individuals,  who,  though  not 
absolutely  engaged  in  the  loan  itself,  are  partakers  of 
the  speculation  in  a  remote  degree,  and  feel,  with  no 
less  sensibility  than  their  principals,  the  approach  of 
danger.  Similarity  of  interest  makes  a  common 
cause.    And  the  great  body  of  interest  which  is  con- 
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BOOKVLdensed  upon  this  principle,  is  uniformly  exerted  to 
^^''•^'  support  his  Highness  in  an  inflexible  resistance  against 
1795,  ^  melioration  of  system,  and  to  oppose  a  reformation 
which  I  consider  essential  to  the  national  welfare/'  ^ 
This  representation  is  the  more  worthy  of  regard,  a^ 
it  is  applicable,  mutatis  mutandis^  to  every  govern- 
ment under  the  sun,  in  which  there  is  need  of  re-i 
form, 

On  the  day  following  the  date  of  the  Minute  from 
which  these  particulars  have  been  taken,  the  Gtovemor 
of  Fort  St.  Gteorge  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Governor-^ 
General  in  Council,  in  which  he  represents,  that,  in  con-* 
sequence  of  several  communications  which  he  had  with 
Mr.  Dundas,  and  with  Lord  Comwallis,  before  leaving 
JIngland,  respecting  the  necessity  of  a  change  in  that 
state  of  things  which  was  established  by  the  treaty  of 
1^792,  he  had  opened  a  negotiation  for  that  purpose 
with  Omdut  ul  Omrah ;  and  that  he  had  not  com-^ 
municated  his  intention  to  the  Supreme  Government, 
or  waited  for  its  concurrence,  on  account  of  the  in- 
trigues of  those  who,  from  personal  interest,  endea- 
voured to  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  his  object. 

The  first  of  the  points,  which  the  Governor  endea* 
voured  to  gain,  was  the  transfer  of  the,  collections, 
including  all  the  powers  of  internal  government,  in 
the  districts  pledged  for  the  subsidy.  The  benefits^ 
\^ould  be  5  to  the  Nabob,  the  saving  of  the  exorbitant 
interest  which  the  usurers  received ;  to  the  people^ 
deliverance  from  extortion  ;  to  the  Company,  security 
qgainst  the  desolation  of  the  country.  The  second 
poin^  regarded  the  Southern  Polygars.  The  right  of 
collecting  the  tribute  from  the  country  of  the  Polygars 
had  been  yielded  to  the  Company  by  the  treaty  of 

>  See  the  Minute  of  Lord  Hobart,    printed  papers,  ut  wpra^  p^ 
99—104. 
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1792»  but  the  nominal  right  of  sovereignty  reserved  bookvi. 
to  the  Nabob.     This  proved  a  source  of  obstruction  ^"^^*  ^' 
to  the  right  ordering  of  the  country ;  and  the  Gover-    179s. 
nor  was  desirous  of  seeing  it  resigned.     In  the  third 
place  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  cession  of  the  forts 
in  Camatic,  which,  according  to  an  expression  in  the 
trgftty  of  ComwaUis,  were  to  be  garrisoned  by  the 
troops  of  the  Company. 

To  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Nabob,  Lord  Hobart 
offered  to  relinquish  certain  claims,  to  the  amount  of 
thirty  lacs  of  pagodas,  or  more.  The  influence  of 
those  who  had  opposite  interests  prevailed.  **  It  has 
been  with  the  deepest  regret,"  said  the  Governor, 
"  that  I  have  found  the  Nabob  unmoved  by  my  en- 
treaties and  remonstrances  upon  this  subject:  Not 
that  he  has  been  insensible  to  the  justice  and  expe- 
diency of  what  I  have  proposed ;  but,  as  he  has  can- 
didly ponfessed  at  several  interviews  with  me,  that 
he  has  not  the  resolution  to  comply ;  informing  me, 
that  his  native  ministers  and  European  advisers,  so 
perplexed,  plagued,  and  intimidated  him,  that  he 
Qould  not  venture  upon  the.measure,  notwithstanding 
bis  conviction  that  he  ought  to  do  so."  ^ 

The  M^mb^rs  of  the  Supreme  Government  carried 


1  President's  Minute  in  Council,  S4th  November,  1795;  printed 
papers,  ut  supra,  p.  104.  Lord  Hobait  felt  what  reformers  are  sure  to 
experience,  wherever  the  interests  opposed  to  reform  continue  to  exist : 
*'  1  am  aware,"  said  he,  "  of  the  numerous  enemies  who  will  start  up 
against  me,  for  the  part  I  have  taken.  But  I  have  a  shield  in  the  con- 
spioQsness  of  an  honest  execution  of  my  duty,  which  blunts  their  arrows^ 
and  which  will  ultimately  render  all  their  efforts  impotent  and  unavaiU 
able.— I  have  forborne  to  bring  forward  the  names  of  individuals,  not 
because  I  am  not  able  to  do  so,  but  because  the  subject  is  above  personal 
considerations. — Let  those  who  have  amassed  wealth,  by  such  means, 
enjoy  it  as  well  as  they  can.  Let  it  be  my  pride  to  have  paid  this  tribute 
to  suffering  humanity,  by  deterring  others  from  the  commission  of 
similar  enormities."  Ibid.  The  enemies  of  reform  in  India,  and  ih^ 
cpeiQies  of  reforni  in  England^  are  of  one  and  the  same  ca^ic. 
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£8  Dispute  between  Lard  Hobart 

BOOKVL  thebr  expectations  even  fiirther  than  the  President  of 

„  "^^'  ^'  the  Council  of  Madras ;  for  no  sooner  was  the  decease 

1795.    ^f  *h^  preceding  Nabob  known  than  they  sent  to  that 

Goverfloi*  their  instructions,  dated  the  28th  of  October, 

1795,  to  endeavour  to  obtain  the  consent  of  Omdut  ul 

Omrah  to  the  cession  of  all  his  territories. 

Upon  the  failure  of  his  endeavours  to  obtain  the 
concurrence  of  the  Nabob,  Lord  Hobart  intimated 
his  intention,  to  assume  the  district  of  Tinivelly,  for 
the  liquidation  of  the  debt  termed  the  cavalry  loan ; 
and  to  insist  upon  possession  of  the  Camatic^  forts. 
To  this  the  Supreme  Government  objected,  as  an 
indirect  mode  of  compelling  the  Nabob.  They  argued, 
that  the  treaty,  in  which  that  loan  was  not  mentioned, 
gave  no  right  to  any  assumption  of  territory  for  its 
liquidation ;  and,  although  the  treaty  *did  say  abso- 
lutely, and  without  any  specification  either  of  time  or 
circumstances,  that  ^*  all  the  forts  in  the  Carnatic 
were  to  be  garrisoned  with  the  troops  of  the  Com- 
pany;*' as  some  case  had  not  occurred  which  was 
specified  in  one  of  the  negotiating  letters  of  Lord 
Comwallis,  the  Supreme  Gk)vemment  contended  that 
even  this  measure  it  was  not  lawful  to  enforce. 

Lord  Hobart  was  of  opinion.  That  the  Nabob  had 
himself  infringed  the  treaty,  and  thereby  liberated 
the  Company  from  its  engagements,  by  granting  as- 
signments, which  the  treaty  prohibited,  upon  the  dis- 
tricts mortgaged  for  security  of  his  annual  payments : 
That  self-preservation,  threatened  by  the  ra[Ad  deso- 
lation of  the  country,  and  the  loss  of  resources  which 
it  implied,  justified  the  Company  in  such  interference 
as  the  necessity  of  the  case  required :  And,  above  aU, 
that  the  people  of  the  Carnatic,  to  whom,  beside  the 
claims  of  humanity,  it  would  be  infamous  to  suppose, 
that  the  Company  had  not,  by  sharing  the  fruits  of 
their  labour,  contracted  sacred  obligations,  ought  not. 

2 
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to  be  sacrificed  in  millions,  to  any  obligations  to  any  BOORVI. 
one  man,  which  it  was  possible  to  contract.  ^°^'''  ^' 


On  this  subject,  the  Supreme  Government  declared,  j.^^^^ 
"  That  their  principles  were  fairly  at  issue  with  those 
of  the  Governor  of  Fort  St.  George,"  and  appealed 
to  the  authorities  at  home.  That  jealousy,  which 
was  so  apt  to  arise  between  the  heads  of  the  two  Pre- 
sidencies, especially  when  the  head  of  the  Supreme 
was  inferior  in  rank  to  the  head  of  the  subordinate 
government,  appears  on  this  occasion  to  have  embit«- 
tered  the  opposition  of  the  Govemor-Grcneral.  In 
the  address  from  the  Supreme  Government  to  the 
Court  of  Directors,  commenting  upon  the  arguments 
of  the  Governor  of  Fort  St.  George,  it  is  said ;  **  On 
the  language  of  declamation  or  intemperance  we  shall 
never  animadvert,  unless  it  becoities  necessary  to  the 
support  of  the  authority  of  the  Supreme  Government ; 
leaving  it,  on  this,  as  on  former  occasions,  to  the  oIk 
servation  and  notice  of  your  Honourable  Court.'*  On 
this  expression  Lord  Hobart  remariced ;  '*  If  I  am 
not  to  defend  my  conduct,  when  attacked--*attacked 
in  terms,  not  indeed  of  intemperance  and  declamation, 
but  of  cool,  deliberate  censure  and  severity,  impeach-^ 
ing  my  character,  as  a  public  servant,  in  a  manner  not 
possible  to  be  misunderstood,  I  am  placed  in  a  situa- 
tion wholly  incompatible  with  a  due  regard  to  my 
own  reputation/* 

As  for  the  principles  stated  by  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment as  in  opposition  to  his,  he  remarked  that  they 
could  only  be  useful,  in  as  far  as  they  afforded  '*  ruled 
sufficiently  definite  to  refer  to,  when  exigencies  called 
for  specific  measures  of  government ;  but  that  prin- 
dples,  professedly  admitting  of  deviation,  fluctuating 
with  circumstances,  neither  alluded  to,  nor  enume- 
rated, but  to  be  estimated,  as  they  arise,  by  the  exist- 
ing government — the  propriety,  or  impropriety  erf"  that 
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BOOK  VI.  estimation  to  depend,  not  upon  precedent,  analogy, 
"^'^'  ^'  or  any  written  law,  but  upon  the  subsequent  opinion 
1795,  ^^  *^^  WQrid — can  never  be  productive  of  those  bene- 
ficial effects,  avowedly  sought  for  by  the  Supreme 
Board."  *  In  this  instance,  the  Gtovernor  of  Fort  St. 
George  saw  clearly,  and  justly  exposed,  the  futility 
of  those  loose  and  indefinite  expressions  of  obligation, 
which  are  so  fondly  and  frequently  made  use  of  by 
the  hal&informed  persons  at  the  heads  of  govern* 
ments ;  expressions  which  are  so  effectual  in  mislead* 
ing  their  undei*standings ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  so 
fortunately  adapted  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  their 
arbitrary  power. 

Though,  by  the  compound  opposition  of  the  Su- 
preme Government,  and  of  the  powerful  class  of 
individuals  whose  profit  depended  upon  the  mis* 
government  of  the  country,  no  reform  could  be  in- 
troduced,  the  war,  which  the  progress  of  the  French 
revolution  brought  on  with  the  Dutch,  provided  for 
the  Governor  a  sort  of  triumph,  to  which  the 
enemies  of  reform,  that  is,  of  mankind,  have  seldom 
any  objection.  In  1795,  an  armament  was  fitted  out 
at  Madras,  which,  aided  by  a  squadron  of  his  Majes-r 
ty's  fleet  under  Admiral  Ranier,  completely  reduced 
the  settlements  of  the,  Dutch,  on  Ceylon,  Malacca, 
Banda,  and  Amboyna,  without  any  incident  of  sufr 
ficient  importance  to  require  a  particular  description. 
Their  possessions  on  the  Peninsula  were  likewise 
subdued ;  Cochin, .  after  a  great  resistance.  And 
'  their  grand  settlement  at  the  Cap^  of  Gk)od  Hope 
fell  into  the.  hands  of  the  Englissh,  ^the  same  year. 
In  1797,  preparation  was  made  for  expeditions  against 
Mauritius,  and  the  Spanish  settlement  of  Manilla, 

'  Letter  from  Lord  Hobart  to  the  Court  of  Directors  j  printed  papers^ 
Ui8upraj,p.87— 93, 
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The  first  division  of  the  armament  against  Manilla  BOOKVI. 
had  actually  sailed  to  Penang,  the  port  of  rendez-         '  ^' 
vous;  when  the  accounts  received  of  the  treaty  of    1799. 
Campo  Formio,  and  the  suspicions  excited  of  Tippoo 
and  the  Mahrattas,  frightened  the  government,  after 
incurring  the  expense,  into  a  renunciation  of  both 
enterprises.' 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1798,  Sir  John 
Shore,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  peerage,  by  the 
title  of  Lord  Teignmouth,  resigned  the  government 
of  India,  and  sailed  for  England.  Lord  Clive,  who 
was  appointed  to  succeed  Lord  Hobart  in  December, 
1797,  aiTived  at  Madras  on  the  21st  of  August,  1798. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Lord  Mornington  Governor-General-^ Agents  of 
Tippoo  at  the  Isle  of  France — Governor-General 
resolves  on  immediate  War — Import  of  the  Cir* 
cumstances — Opinions  in  India — Nizam  Ali  re- 
ceives more  English  Troops^  and  dismisses  the 
French — Unfruitful  Negotiations  at  Poonah — 
Progression  of  Governor-GeneraPs  Demands — 
fFar  begins — Plan  of  the  Campaign. — March  of 
the  Army — Siege  of  Seringapatam — Alarming 
Situation  of  the  British  Army  in  regard  to 
Food — Seringapatam  taken^  and  the  Sultan  killed 
'^Division  and  Settlement  of  the  conquered 
Country. 

BOOKVI.^Vhen  the  play  of  private  interest  is  not  instruc- 
^^^^'  ^'  tive,  either  by  the  inferences  which  may  be  drawn 
1798.  ^^^  ^*»  ^^  ^y  *^^  consequences  to  which  it  leads,  it  es- 
capes the  curiosity  of  the  historian,  whose  views  are 
directed  by  utility  alone.  /Whatever  share  ministerial 
intrigues  may  have  had,  in  the  fluctuations  of  counsel, 
which  attended  the  choice  of  a  new  Governor-General, 
it  is  suflScient  for  us  to  relate,  that  after  Lord  Hobart 
was  appointed,  on  the  23d  of  October,  179S,  to  be 
Governor  at  Madras,  he  was  nominated,  oh  the  24th 
of  December,  in  the  same  year,  to  succeed  the  Mar- 
quis Cornwallis,  as  Governor-General  of  India.  That, 
enjo3dng  honourable  and  affluent  prospects  at  home, 
and  at  that  time  filling  an  office  of  high  dignity  and 
trust.  Lord  Hobart  would  not  have  left  his  country 
for  less  than  the  assurance  of  the  highest  place  in 
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India,  was  well  understood.  Ministerial  volition,  of  BOOKVI. 
course,  was  the  origin  of  both  the  one  appointment  ^"^^'  ^* 
and  the  other.  The  administration,  however,  of  Sir  1793, 
John  Shore,  who  succeeded  to  the  place  of  Governor- 
General,  as  senior  member  of  the  council,  immediately 
upon  the  resignation  of  Lord  ComwaUis,  was  not 
interrupted  till  the  month  of  March,  in  the  year  1797 ; 
when  Lord  Comwallis  was  nominated  a  second  time 
to  fill  the  offices  of  Governor-General  and  Commander* 
in-Chief  The  appointment  was  announced  to  the 
different  Presidencies  in  India;  and  a  Ineasure,  so 
extraordinary,  seemed  to  declare  that  there  was 
something  extraordinary  in  the  cause  of  it.  Extra- 
ordinary  as  it  was,  it  remained  without  effect.  In 
the  month  of  October,  of  the  same  year,  it  was 
notified  to  the  different  Presidencies,  that  the 'Earl 
of  Momington  was  appointed  to  be  Governor-General, 
in  lieu  of  Marquis  Comwallis.  He  was  appointed, 
it  was  said,  ^*  under  circumstances,  and  for  reasons, 
of  a  peculiar  nature."  The  Directors  added,  that 
''  various  circumstances  had  induced  the  Marquis  to 
resign  his  appointments."  ^  Such  were  the  myste- 
rious terms  to  which  the  actors  thought  fit  to  confine 
themselves. 

The  Earl  of  Momington  had  recently  distinguished 
himself  by  a  brilliant  speech,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
against  Jacobinism,  which  recommended  hin^  to  the 
ministry,  as  a  personage  both  of  good  principles,  and 
of  good  abilities.  The  breach  of  faith  to  Lord  Ho« 
bart  it  was  proposed  to  compensate,  viz.  by  money ; 
and  that  out  of  the  Company's  pui*se.  A  proposition 
was  brought  forward  for  bestowing  upon  him  a  pen- 
sion of  1,500/.  per  annum,  and  after  being  once 

1  Public  Letter  to  Fort  St.  George,  18th  Oct.  1797.  Papers  relating 
to  the  Affairs  of  the  Carnatic^  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be 
printed  10th  August,  1803,  i.  S44. 
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BOOK  VT.  rejected  in  the  General  Cdurt,  was,  neverthelesg,  by 
^^^^"  ^'  the  due  application  of  influence,  finaUy  confirmed. 
17^8.  '^^^  Directors,  when  pushed  for  their  reasons,  hinted, 
that  the  attempt  of  Lord  Hobart  to  transfer  to  the 
Company  the  civil,  as  well  as  the  military  govern- 
ment of  the  Camatic,  was,  in  some  way,  which  they 
said  it  was  delicate  to  explain,  the  cause  which  ren- 
dered it  inexpedient  that  he  should  continue  longer 
in  India.  "That  attempt,"  they  observed,  "whether 
owing  to  the  ardour  of  Lord  Hobart,  or  some  other 
cause,  unfortunately  failed.  This  failure  involved  his 
Lordship  in  an  altercation  with  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment ;  upon  which  the  Court  of  Directors  thought  it 
right  to  support  their  Government-General  and  to 
recall  Lord  Hobart."  ^ 

Lord  Mornington  arrived  at  Calcutta  on  the  17th 
of  May,  1798,  carrying  out  with  him  a  mind  more 
than  usually  inflamed  with  the  ministerial  passions 
then  burning  in  England ;  and  in  a  state  peculiarly 
apt  to  be  seized  both  with  dread  and  with  hatred  of 
any  power  that  was  French.  He  had  possessed  but 
little  time  for  acquainting  himself  with  the  com- 
plicated affairs  of  India,  when  all  his  attention  was 
attracted  to  a  particular  point.  On  the  8th  of  June, 
about  three  weeks  after  his  arrival,  a  paper  was 
received  at  Calcutta,  which  purported  to  be  a  procla- 
mation issued  by  the  Governor  at  the  Isle  of  France. 
The  paper  imported,  that  two  ambassadors  had  ar- 
rived from  Tippoo  Sultan,  with  letters  addressed  to 
the  constituted  authorities  of  the  island,  and  dis- 
patches to  be  forwarded  to  the  government  of  France  ; 
that  the  object  of  the  embassy  was,  to  propose  an 
aUiance   offiensive  and  defensive  with  the  French ; . 


»  Speech  of  the  Chairman  in  the  General  Court,  6ih  Feb.  1795. 
See  the  Report  of  thu  Debate,  in  the  Asiatic  Annual  Register,  vol.  t. 
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fifid  to  request  a  supply  of  trobps  for  the  purpose  of  h  book  vt: 
war  against  the  English ;  a  war,  which,  With  an  ^^^^'^* 
earnest  desire  to  expel  the  said  English  fVom  India,     ^^gg^ 
the  Sultan  was  ready  to  commence,  as  soon  as  the 
French  should  arrive  to  assist  him.    The  proclama-  • 
tion  then  invited  the  liitizens  to  offer  their  services, 
on  the  liberal  tenn^  which  the  ambassftdors  t)(  the     • 
Sultan  were  ready  to  offer. 

This  paper,  which  the  Govfeftior-General  calls  trbly 
an  *'  extraordinaiy  publication,"  he  was  at  first  in- 
dined  to  regard  as  a  forgety ;  because,  if  a  scheme, 
of  the  nature  here  described,  were  really  entertained. 
It  was  so  much  the  interest  both  of  Tippoo  and  the 
French,  to  conceal,  and  an  act  of  such  contemptiblei 
folly,  to  divulge  it,  that  such  A  total  want  of  all 
capadly  for  business  was  scarcely  credible^  on  the 
part  cather  of  a  man  entrusted  with  the  government 
of  the  Isle  of  France,  or  of  men  wiiom  Tippoo  would 
choose  for  a  delicate  and  important  Commission. 

The  Governor-General,  nevertheless,  received  so 
Tioteilt  lEul  impulse  from  its  Contents,  that  he  dis-^ 
patched  a  copy  of  it,  even  on  Uie  fcdlowing  day,  to 
Ganeral  Harris,  the  Commander4n*Chief  on  the 
coast  of  COTomandel^  at  that  tim^  bctupyiilg^  tem- 
porarily, the  station  of  Grovertior  of  Fort  St.  George. 
His  doubts  respecting  the  authenticity  of  the  docu- 
ment wei^  declared;  but  General  Harris  was  com- 
manded ^^  to  consider  without  delay  the  means  of 
tusembling  the  army  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  if 
necessity  should  unfortunately  require  such  a  precau^ 
tion.** 

On  the  18th  of  June  a  letter  was  received,  written 
by  the  Earl  d[  Macartney  at  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope, 
for  the  purpdse  of  convejring  to  the  Indian  govem- 
inent  intelligence,  that  such  a  prodamatipn  had  in 
fact  been  issued  at  the  Isle  of  Franeet     And  About 

YOL.  Yii  t 
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fiOOKVi.  the  same  time,  several  persons  arrived  at  CaknttSf^ 
^^^^*^'  who  had  been  present  on  the  island^  when  the  iBci- 
1 798.  ^^'*'  occurred.  *•  A  strict  examination"  of  those,  whom 
the  Governor-General  caUs  **  the  most  respectable  of 
those  persons/'  was  performed.  If  their  information 
was  reUed  upon,  it  appeared  that  toward  the  close  of 
the  month  of  January,  1798,  two  persons  an*ived  at 
the  Isle  of  France,  by  a  ship  from  Mangalore ;  that 
they  were  received  with  great  demonstrations  of 
respect,  treated  as  ambassadors  from  Tippoo,  and 
during  their  stay  on  the  island,  entertained  at  the 
public  expense ;  that,  without  any  previous  rumour 
or  notion  on  the  island  tihat  aid  was  about  to  be  given 
to  that  prince,  or  a  war  about  to  commence  between 
him  and  the  English,  the  proclamalion  in  question, 
two  days  after  their  arrival,  was  fixed  up,  and  cir- 
culated ;  that  the  persons,  thus  treated  as  ambassa- 
dors, were  so  far  from  disowning  the  publication,  tb^t. 
V  they  ostentatiously  held  the  same  language^  saw  it 
publicly  distributed  by  then-  agents  at  the  place  of 
their  residence,  and  made  promises  in  the  name  of 
the  Suitaun,  according  to  its  terms ;  and  that  on  ^be 
7th  of  March  they  embarked  on  board  the  Frei)ph 
frigate  La  Preneuse,  accompanied  by  the  men  ,on 
whom  the  inducements  held  out  by  them  had  f^^^ 
vailed,  to  the  amount  of  about  two  hundi^ed,  including 
some  officers/     From  other  sources  the  Governor- 

1  This  is  the  account  which  is  giren  in  the  Governbr-Generars  Lettei 
to  the  Court  of  Directors,  dated  20ih  March,  1799-  ^^  ^<s  ninute,  ia 
the  secret  department,  13th  of  August^  179B,  tiie  following  is  the 
accoont.  '*  The  ambassadors  aided  and  assisted  in  the  levy  of  16^ 
officers  and  privates,  for  the  service  of  Tippoo,  under  the  teems,,  and 
for  the  purposes,  stated  in  the  proctamation.  Few  of  the  officers  arc 
of  Mij  experience,  and  the  privates  are  the  refuse  of  the  deoiooratic 
rabble  of  the  island.  Some  of  them  are  volunteers ;  others  were  token 
from  the  prisons,  and  compelled  to  embark.  Several  of  them  are  Caffrees^ 
and  people  of  half  cast.  With  such  of  these  troops  as  were  volun* 
teeiitthe  anbasiadors  catered  into  several  itipi^iani  and  engagements; 
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General  was  informed,  that  the  French. frigate  ar-BOO» VI, 
riired  at  Mangalore  oti  the  a6th  of  April ;  that  the  ^^^'  ^\ 
Frenc^mes  landed,  that  both  they;  and  the  persons    ji^^g^ 
by  whom  they  had  been  brought,  were  received  with 
great  marks  of  satisfaction  by  the  Sultan,  and  that 
the  priocqHil  psat  of  the  Frenchmen  were  admitted 
iirto  his  service. 

That  the  6ovaiior»General  should  have  regarded 
these  incidents  as  tokaas  of  the  hostile  mind  of  Tippoo^ 
was  natural.  The  only  material  question  relates  to 
the  nature  of  the  impression  on  the  mind  of  a  wise 
man,  which  that  infenence  was  calculated  to  pro* 
duce.  That  the  mind  of  Tippoo,  in  regard  to  the 
English,  was  full  of  hatred,  and  the  spirit  of  revenge, 
it  needed  no  new  incident  to  dis^dose,  or  to  confirm* 
In  &ct,  the  peace  of  Seriiigapatam  was  concluded 
with  him^  under  a  perfect  conviction  that  bis  inind 
was  breathing  all  the  rage  of  disappointed  mnbitioii 
and  humiliated  pride;  and  if  the  hostility  of  his  sen- 
timents had  constitute  a  reason  for  war,  in  the  opi* 
nion  of  the  persons  in  India  and  Europe,' who  at  that 
time  composed  the  compound  government  of  India* 
that  peace  would  never  have  been  made,  as  it  was 
made,  abroad ;  nor  applauded,  as  it  was  applauded, 
at  home.  The  basis  on  which  the  wisdom  of  thM 
agreement  rested  was  the  supposed  soundness  oi  the 
condusion,  that  the  power  of  Tippoo,  far  from  able 
to  resist  the  British  when  entire,  was  so  little  formid* 
able  when  diminished  to  one  half,  that  the  hostility 
of  his  sentipents,  however  intense,  and  however 
certainly  known,*  was  a  matter  unworthy  of  particular 
regard,  on  the  part  of  a  people  who  declared  all 
increase  of  territory  unfavourable  to  their  interests, 

ia  the  name  of  Tippoo.'*  In  Tippoo's  own  letter  to  the  French  Direc- 
tory, under  date  the  30th  of  August,  1798,  he  says  he  received  only 
tixty  toldierB. 

F  2 
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BOOK  n.  and  who,  In  the  opfk)sition  of  interest  between  TIppoo 
^°^''  ^.  and  the  Mahrattas,  could  ncft  fatt  to  behold  a  9ecuri(7 


1798.    against  the  most  formidable  of  the  enemies  whom 
India  could  raise  them  up. 

The  impression  made  upon  the  mind  of  the  60- 
vernor-General,  by  the  incidents  of  which  the  above 
is  the  account,  appears  to  have  been  strong  and  agi- 
tating in  the  highest  degree.  **  Under  all  these  cir- 
cumstances, an  immediate  attack,*'  says  he,  '^  upon 
Tippoo  Sultan,  for  the  purpose  of  frustrating  the  ex« 
ecution  of  his  unprovoked  and  unwarrantable  projects 
of  ambition  and  revenge,  appeared  to  me  to  be  de- 
manded by  the  soundest  maxims,  both  of  justice  and 
policy  .«^^uch  was  the  tenor  of  my  opinions  as  early 
as  th^  20th  of  June,  1798;**  that  is,  only  two  day9 
flfteif  any  authentic  information  of  the  &cts  had  been 
received.  ^  I  therefore,"  continues  he,  **  recorded 
my  dedded  judgment,  that  it  was  necessary  to  as^ 
semble  the  anKkies  on  the  coasts  of  Coromandel  and 
Malabar  without  dels^y,  and  I  issued  my  final  orderd 
for  this  purpose  on  that  day.  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  declaring,  that  my  original  intention  was— -if  cir- 
cumstances would  have  admitted — to  have  attacked 
the  Sultaun  instantly,  and  on  both  sides  of  his  domi- 
nions, for  the  purpose  of  defeating  his  hostile  pfepa-> 
tations,  and  of  anticipating  their  declsfred  object.  I 
WHs  concerned,  however,  to  learn,  from  persons  most 
conversant  in  military  details  at  Fort  St.  George^  that 
the  dispersed  state  of  the  army  on  the  coast  of  Co- 
romandel, and  certain  radical  defects  in  its  estabfish^ 
ments,  would  render  the  assembling*a  force  equal  to 
offensive  movements  against  Tippoo,  a  much  more 
tedious  and  difficult  operation  than  I  had  appre- 
hended.**^ 

)  Letter  from  Lord  Mornington  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  dated  90th 
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Eithtt  the  Gcvemor'^^eiieffal  oondemned  the  po- BOOK  vi. 
licy  i^  the  treaty  whidi  was  concluded  bjr  Lord  CiJAP.a 
GoniwaUu,  and  highly  aj^lauded  by  the  mioirten,    179$. 
by  the  parKament,  and  by  ^e  people  of  England ; 
Or,  such  was  the  chjinge  in  drcumstances,  that  the 
enmity  of  Tippoo,  which  was  neither  formidable,  nor 
offered  any  reasooaUe  prospect  of  being  formidable, 
in  1792,  had  become  intensely  formidable  in  1798 ; 
Qr^  lastly,  the  mind  of  the  Governor-General  was  in 
a  state  of  inflammation,  and  decided  upon  suggestions 
totally  different  from  a  cool  and  accurate  contem- 
jdation  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case* 

No  where,  in  hb  official  correspondence,  as  hp  lajs 
down  the  reasons  of  his  conduct,  does  hp  state  any 
disapprobation  of  the  treaty  of  Seringapatam*  It 
seems,  therefore^  a  proper  condunon,  that  no  disap- 
probation of  it  existed  in  his  mind* 

Whether,  in  the»  circumstances  of  Tippoo  or  the 
ipSngJish,  there  was  any  thing  at  that  time*  which  ren- 
dered the  inimical  mind  of  Tippoo  mone  alarming, . 
4Jian  at  the  dat^  pf  the  peace^  is  thie  oexf;  point  of  ra- 
tional enquiry.  The  English,  uplesi;  wie  are  to  sup- 
pose tibat  the  gQyemment  which  they  had  established 
in  India  was  too  J>ad  to  «iiuit  of  progression,  must 
have  advanced  in  all  t)i^  eleoiepts  of  political  poww. 
They  hsd  ePJoye4  upintermpted  peace;   they  had 


Marchy  1799'  Papers  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  relating  to 
the  late  War  in  the  East  Indies  with  Tippoo  Suhaun  1  oniered  to  be 
printed  s6th  Sept.  1799.  *'  The  necessarily  dispersed  state  of  the 
troops/'  (says  Col.  Beatson,  View  of  the  Origin  and  Conduct  of  the  . 
War  with  Tippoo  Sultann,  i.  16,)  **  would  hare  been  of  less  impor- 
tance but  for  those  nklical  defects,  which  have  in  a  eertain  degree  et  all 
limes  existed.  These  proceedfrom  a  system  <if  economy,  which  pre- 
cludes the  expense  of  establishing  depots  of  grain  in  different  parts  of 
our  possessions,  and  of  maintaining  a  fixed  establishment  of  draught 
and  carriage  cattle;  without  whiph  qo  |)onion  of  the  Mtdras  army, 
however  amply  it  might  haye  been  supplied  with  every  other  requisite 
for  field  operations,  was  in  a  condition  to  act  with  promptitude  and 
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BOOR  vt.  taken  possessioii,  almost  unresisted,  of  both  the 
/^°^'*'^'  French  and  Dutch  settlements  in  India ;  time  had 
1793,  been  given  to  improve  their  experience,  and  their  in- 
stitutions, and  to  reap  the  greatest  possible  fruit  from 
the  extensive  districts  which  the  partition  of  one  half 
of  Tippoo's  former  territories  had  added  to  their  do- 
minions. On  the  side  of  Tippoo  'no  change  could 
possiblj  have  teken  place,  except  by  the  exertions 
which  he  might  have  made  to  improve  his  revenues, 
and  his  army — ^revenues  completely  exhausted^  and 
an  ^rmy  conquered  and  reduced--out  of  the  resources 
of  a  country  desolated  in  every  quarter,  by  the  ra- 
vages of  war;  and  reduced  to  one  half  of  that  extent, 
over  which  the  English  had  found  it  so  easy  to 
prevail. 

It  would  be  ridiculous,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
deepest  imputation  upon  the  English  government  to 
sup{)Ose,  that,  intrinsically,  the  pawer  of  the  English 
had  not  risen  upon  that  of  Tippoo,  and  rendered  its 
preponderance  still  greater,  during  the  interval  of 
only  six  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  pacifica*- 
tion  of  Seringapatam.  If  then  any  danger  to  the 
Engiiish  now  accrued  from  Tippoo  grater  than  the 
danger  of  1792,  it  must  be  sought  for  in  causes  ex- 
terior to  the  condition  and  resources  of  the  countries 
appertaining  to  each.  The  connection  with  allies 
was  the  only  circumstance  from  without,  by  which 
the  power  of  either  government  was  affected. 

With  respect  to  the  English,  it  was  indeed  alleged 
that  their  allies,  the  Nizam  and  the  Mahrattas, 
yielded  a  prospect  rather  of  danger  than  of  aid. 
This,  however^  was  a  circumstance  which  presented 
consequences  of  two  different  sorts.  If  the  want  of 
allies  increased  the  causes  of  their  dread  of  Tippoo,  it 
rendered  them  less  able  to  fight  with  him,  and  there- 
fore increased  the  motives  to  peace.  If  they  were 
perfectly  able  to  fight  with  him,  notwithstanding  th^ 
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wtat  of  allieS)  this  very  drcomstance  proved^  that  book  vi. 
they  had  nothing  to  ^>prehend  from  remeiniiig  at  ^^^'  ^; 
peace.     If  it  was  alleged  that  they  were  able  to    \»j^^ 
%bt  now,  but  should  not  be  able,  aftar  the  lapse  of 
some  time,  it  implied  that  Tippoo's  government  was 
better  than  theirs,  and  woold  more  rapidly  incieaae 
his  resources. 

Besides ;  it  was  not  true,  that  the  English  were 
to  a  considerable,  if  to  any  degree,  less  sure  i£ 
anxiUary  operations,  than  at  the  commencement,  or 
any  moment  since  the  commencement  of  the  peaoGl. 
The  Mahrattas,  it  was  supposed,  would  stand  aloo( 
even  if  the  Company  were  attacked.  But,  in  tiie  first 
place,  it  was  to  be  remembered,  that,  as  the  Mahrattas 
<jbreaded  nothing  more  than  the  increase  of  Tippoo*8 
power,  the  natural  conclusion  was,  that,  if  they  saw 
the  Company  in  any  danger,  they  would  be  too 
strongly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  interest  not  to 
offer  effectual  assistance,  and  if  at  present  they 
showed  indifference  to  the  dispute,  or  rather  a 
jealousy  of  the  English,  the  reason  was,  because 
they  saw  the  English  not  likely,  by  suffering  at 
the  hand  ^  of  Tippoo,  to  make  Tippoo  formidably 
strong,  but  much  more  likely,  by  crushing  Tippoo, 
to  raise  their  own  power  to  a  great  and  formidable 
height.  It  was  also  true,  that  at  the  moment 
when  Lord  Comwallis  conduded  the  treaty,  a 
knowledge  of  the  case  was  all  that  was  necessary 
to  convince  any  man,  that  hardly  any  dependance 
could,  even  then,  be  placed  on  assistance  from  the 
Mahrattas,  in  the  event  of  a  subsequent  dispute ;  and 
in  fact,  every  circumstance,  to  which  a  hope  of  the 
co-operation  of  that  people  against  the  aggressions  of 
Tippoo  conld  be  attached  in  1T93,  existed  in,  equal 
force  at  the  present  hour,  and  was  as  likely  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect. 

The  only  source  of  jealousy  which  i*egarded  the 
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BOOK  VI.  Nizam,  the  second  of  the  EngUsh  allies,  was  the 
^^^'  f ;  corps  of  8qx>ys  commanded  by  Frendimea.  In  the 
17^8.  state  of  mind  by  which  the  Governor^General,  and 
Englishmen  dim  intellectual  and  moral  cast,  were  at 
that  time  distinguished,  the  very  existence  c^  a 
FrenQhman  was  a  cause  c^  alarm :  and  a  mifitary 
corps,  under  the  direction  of  Frenchmen,  assumed  the 
dreadful  aspect  of  a  most  enormous  evil.  It  was,  at 
the  same  time,  -however,  a  circumstance  perfectly 
known,  that  this  evil,  whatever  it  was,  it  depended 
upon  the  English  themselves,  by  an  act  totally  free 
from  difficulty,  completely  to  remove.  The  Nizam 
had  aiteeady  proposed  to  Sir  John  Shore  the  dismissal 
of  the  French  officers  in  his  service,  and  the  abolitioa 
of  the  corps,  provided  the  English  troops  in  his  p^y 
were  so  increased^  and  their  services  so  extended,  as 
to  enable  them  to  defend  him  against  the  aggressiona 
of  the  Mahrattas.  The  English  themselves  indeed 
were  eager  to  hpl4  forth,  that  the  French  officers,  by 
the  avidity  w\th  which  tl^ey  pibsorbed  the  powers  of 
the  st^te,  had  become  odiou£|  to  the  Nizam,  who  was 
now  alarm^d  at  their  daring  encroachmen|s,  and  eager 
for  their  destruction.  In  point  of  fopt,  it  was  fouiid, 
that,  as  soon  as  the  Governor -General  proposed  to 
agree  to  the  oonditions  upon  which  the  Nfzam  h^ 
already  offered  to  dismiss  the  French^  his  fussent  was 
obtained,  and  this  cause,  if  such  it  is  to  hp  deemed»  of 
seeking  the  destruction  of  Tippoo,  was  speedily  taken 
away.  The  truth  is,  that  the  English  were,  in  th^ 
first  place,  stronger,  intrinsically ;  and,  in  the  r^ext 
place,  not  weaker,  on  any  rational  grpund  of  com* 
putation,  in  respect  of  allies,  in  the  year  1798,  tbap 
in  the  year  1792.  If  there  w£^J  any  thing  rea|, 
therefore,  in  the  ground  of  alarm,  it  is  not  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  English,  but.  in  those  of  TippoQ, 
^hat  it  is  to  be  found. 

JJie  revenue  which  it  was  possible  for  the  v^rjr  li^ 
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noted  territory  of  the  Saltan  to  yidd»  and  the  mode-  BOOKVj. 
rate  army  which  that  revenue  could  maintain,  it  is  ^"^'''^ 
miserable  to  contemplate  as  having  been  a  subject  of    1793. 
alarm,  to  a  people,  possessing  the  resources  of  the  Eng- 
Esh,  and  so  many  degrees  advanced  beyond  their  oppo-  . 
nents  in  the  art  and  sdenee  of  war.    Of  course,  it  is 
in  circumstances  extrinsic  to  his  dominions,  if  in  any, 
that  Tippoo  can  be  regarded  as  having  been  for- 
midable to  the  English,  or  as  laying  them  under  any 
obligation,  beyond  that  which  existed  in  1792»  to 
adopt  extraordinary  measures  of  self-defence.     But 
of  such  circumstances  one  only  can  be.  named;  and 
that  is,  his  union  with  the  French.     To  clear  up, 
therefore,  every  difl&culty  in  this  question  of  policy,  it 
only  remains  to  inquire  how  much  of  danger  was  im«- 
plied  in  the  connexion  which  he  had  formed  with  that 
formidable  people. 

Tippoo  was  by  no  means  without  a  connexion  with 
tlie  French  at  the  date  of  the  treaty  of  Seringapatam. 
A  French  corps  bad  formed  a  distinguished  part  of 
his  army  from  the  moment  he  ascended  the  throne*  ' 
Whep  that  treaty  was  concluded,  a  war  was 'impend- 
ing between  the  English  and  the  French ;  and  no 
man  could  have  a  doubt  that  Tippoo  would  gladly 
join  the  enemies  of  those  whom  he  r^^arded  as  his 
inveterate  foes,  should  those  enemies  think  of  carry* 
ing  their  arms  to  that  distant  part  of  the  globe. 
With  all  these  circumstances  fuHy  before  him.  Lord 
Comwallis  thought  it  wise  to  make  peace.  Had 
any  new  circumstance  occurred,  to  make  it  wise  in 
Lord  Wellesley  to  come  to  the  determination,  which 
he  says  he  had  formed  on  the  SOth  of  June,  1798, 
of  attacking  Tippoo  immediately,  if  he  had  found  it 
possible  to  assemble  the  troops  ?  Two  men  had  ap* 
peared  at  the  lAe  oi  France,  and  a  proclamation  had 
b^en  issued  by  the  Govenior.  From  this,  as  fHr  as  then 
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BOOK  VI.  was  knowiif  only  one  of  diese  infa*ences  ooold  nb* 
.  ^^''^  ^-  tionally  be  drawn  :  Either  that  it  set  forth  a  nnmber 
1 798.  ^^  falsehoods,  for  the  purpose  of  precipitating  the  Eng- 
lish into  an  Indian  war :  Or  that  it  was  the  ad}  of  a 
madman  making  public  a  communication  which  it 
was  so  much  the  interest  of  both  parties  to  keep  in 
the  profoundest  secresy :  Or,  which  was  by  for  the 
most  probable  supposition,  that  it  was  nothing  but  an 
act  of  boasting,  bragging  folly,  with  something  of  very 
small  importance  for  its  foundation.  Nothing  was 
more  likely  than  that  Tippoo,  seeing  the  increase 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  French  corps  in  the  ser- 
vice of  other  natire  powers,  both  in  that  oiF  the  Ni^am, 
and  that  of  th^  principal  Mahratta  power,  was  very 
desirous  of  increasing  his  own ;  and  might  have  sent 
agents  to  the  Isle  of  France  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
gaging both  officers  and  men.  It  is  weU  known, 
how  much  of  boasting,  and  of  exaggeration,  enters 
into  the  verbal  intercourse  of  the  East ;  it  is  wdi 
known,  also,  that  Tippoo  carried  this  weakness  to  ex- 
cess, and  might  be  i^garded  as  a  braggart  even 
among  orientals.  It  is  still  ftjrther  known,  that 
on  nothing  was  he  fonder  of  bragging,  than  his 
power  in  relation  to  the  English,  and  the  vengeance 
which,  if  provoked  by  them,  he  should  one  day  in- 
flict. It  was,  therefore,  not  incredible,  it  was  highly 
probable,  that  with  a  view  to  obtain  a  more  favour* 
able  reception  to  his  application  for  leave  to  enlist 
soldiers  in  the  Isle  of  France,  his  agents  were  in- 
structed to  talk  very  high,  to  boast  of  his  enmity  to 
the  English,  and  even  his  power,  if  well  supported  by 
the  French,  to  expel  them  from  India.  Vapour,  of 
this  kind,  was  a  thing  too  common  in  India  to  excite 
-any  particular  regard.  But  it  was  not  surprising,  if 
it  produced  on  the  French  Governor  a  very  different 
effect.     It  was  very  well  known,  at  the  pmod  when 
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tiie  GoTeni(ir-<7eiieral  was  called  upon  to  deliberate,  boor  vi. 
or  to  decide  without  deliberation,  upon  the  question  ^^^^' 
of  peace  op  war,  that  a  high  degree  of  excitability  j^qs. 
'  liad^,by  the  events  of  their  revolution,  been  conveyed 
to  the  minds  of  Frenchmen ;  that  they  were  almost 
as  much  disposed  to  the  language  of  vanity  and  os« 
tentation  as  the  orientals  themselves:  and  the  only 
iBtional  conclusion  was,  that  the  French  Governor, 
evidently  a  very  ignorant  and  foolish  man,  had  been 
eager  to  adopt  any  occasion,  however  insignificant,  of 
indulging  his  propensity  for  boasting,  exaggeration^ 
and  display ;  that  the  loose,  hyperbolical  talk  of  In- 
dians had  been  held  forth  as  the  momentous  language 
cS  a  solenm  negotiation ;  and  that  two  agents  for 
recruiting  soldiers  had  been  transformed  into  ambas- 
sadors, for  the  purpose  of  contracting  an  alliance, 
oflfeii»ve  and  defensive,  between  the  Sultan  of  My* 
sore,  and  the  Republic  of  France. 

But,  even  should  we  go  so  far  as  to  allow  the  wis- 
dom of  suppoang  that  Tippoo  had  made  an  overture 
of  the  most  serious  kind  for  an  alliance  offensive  and 
defensive  against  the  English,  an  important  question 
is  still  td  be  asked*  Did  this,  in  the  smallest  degree, 
alter  the  circumstances  of  the  English  in  regard^  to 
Tippoo  ?  Was  their  danger,  in  any  respect,  increased? 
Would  they  have  beaa  perfectly  safe  to  remain  at 
peace,  had  not  this  overture  been  made  ?  If  so,  in 
what  respect  did  this  overture  increase  the  probability 
of  evil?  It  may  be  affirmed,  without  any  dread  of 
refutation,  that  it  produced  no  effect  of  that  descrip- 
tion whatsoever.  In  reality,  the  incident  disclosed 
nodnng  with  regard  to  the  mind  of  Tippoo,  which 
was  not  perfectly  known,  believed,  and  acted  upon 
before ;  namely,  his  eager  desire  to  do  mischief  to  the 
English,  and  to  unite  with  any  power  that  would  em- 
bark in  the  same  design,  more  especially  with  the 
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BOOR  VI.  French,  whose  power  and  hatred  appeared  to  oflfer  so 
Chap.  8.  great  a  resource.     In  ibct,  the  inddent  made  a  dwk 
1 798.   closure,  which  might  have  been  regarded  as  agreeable ; 
that  the  connection  between  Tippoo  and  the  French 
was  so  trifling,  and  their  mode  of  intercourse  so  very- 
childish  and  absurd.     It  might  have  been  expected, 
and  it  ought  to  have  been  beforehand  supposed,  that 
.     a  profound  and  regular  channel  of  communication  was 
opened  between  them,  and  that  their  conjoint  means 
of  annoying  the  English  had~been  well  digested,  and 
perfectly  understood. 

But,  if  this  incident  disclosed  nothing  with  regard 
to  the  minds  of  Ti[^)oo,  and  the  French,  except  that 
they  were  less  capable  of  doing  mischief  to  the  English, 
than  might  before  have  been  reasonably  expected,-  it 
can  hardly  be  supposed,  that  an  overture  so  loose,  in- 
definite, full  of  negligence  and  mismanagement,  could 
add  any  thing  to  the  motives  of  the  French  for  carry- 
ing hostilities  to  India,  if  their  circumstances  admitted 
so  costly  an  experiment.  And,  lastly,  if  thb  overture 
intrinsically  altered  nothing,  either  in  regard  to  the 
dangers  of  the'English,  or  their  knowledge  of  that 
danger,  except  by  showing  that  it  was  less  than  they 
might  have  supposed,  was  there  any^  thing  (for  that 
is  the  last  hypothesis)  in  the  state  and  condition  of 
the  French  nation,  at  that  particular  time,  which  ren- 
dered it  more  likely  they  should  now  send  an  army 
to  India,  than  at  any  period  since  the  conclusion  ^ 
the  treaty  cS  Seringapatam  ?  During  the  two  days 
between  the  18th  and  the  SOth  of  June,  1798,  in 
which  contracted  space  the  Governor-General  made 
up  his  mind,  upon  the  strength  of  the  incident  in 
question,  to  attack  the  sovereign  of  Mysore  instantly ; 
it  may  be  affirmed,  that  he  had  no  rational  ground  for 
supposing  it  more  likely  that  the  French  would'  then 
make  w^  upon  India,  than  it  had  been  at  ai^  period 
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rfnoe  llie  war  between  them  and  England  hegm.    It  dookvi. 
evidently  follows,  that  th^re  was  no  reason  for  destroy-    °^^'^'^ 
log  TippoOy  at  this  particular  moment,  which  had  not   1798« 
existed  at  every  moment  siace  the  commencement  of 
the  n^otiation  for  peaoe« 

Still,  the  character  of  the  policy  which  was  pursued 
by  the  Go¥emor-6eneral  remains  to  be  determined^ 
by  the  solution^  not  of  ^e  question  whether  more 
xeaaon,  than  at  any  preceding  period,  existed  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Sultan,  but  of  the  question,  whether 
suflident  reason  existed  at  the  present,  as  well  as,  if 
sudi  were  the  coincidence,  at  any  antecedent  time. 
More  obscurity  rests  upon  this  determination.  If  it 
be  true,  that  the  Governor-General  ought  to  have 
been  guided  by  the  act  of  parliament,  made  and  pro- 
vided for  the  express  regulation  of  his  conduct,  the 
answer  is  not  doubtful  By  that  act,  all  augmentation 
of  territory,  and  every  act  of  war  against  an  Indian 
prince,  except  for  self-defence,  in  the  case  of  actual 
hostilities,  was  declared  to  be  contrary  to  the  interest, 
and  injurious  to  the  honour  of  the  British  nation.  It 
will  be  impossible  to  show,  thatt  the  war  into  which 
the  Govemor^General  was  so  eager  to  plunge,  was  a 
war  of  seif-defencC)  except  by  such  arguments  as  will 
show,  that  no  war  which  has  a  prospect  of  adding  to 
the  securities  of  a  nation  can  ever  be  a  war  of  a  differ* 
ent  sort.  If  it  was  proper  in  the  Grovemor-General 
to  treat  the  act  of  parliament  with  contempt ;  as  the 
pariiament  itself  soon  after  declared  that  it  was,  by 
thanking  and  applauding  him  for  his  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  that  act  v  and  if  the  only  question  was,  whe« 
ther  <^  not  the  British  interests  were  to  be  promoted, 
or  the  contrary,  by  the  ruin  of  this  dreaded  foe,  the 
inquiry  is  more  complicated.  What  was  to  be  gained 
was  abundantly  obvious;'  it  was  the  saving  of  the 
esqiense^  whicli  the  maintenance  of  a  force,  sufficient 
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BOOK  VL  to  guard  against  any  cfaftnce  of  evil  from  his  maUgnitjr, 
^^^^•^'  would  have  required.  This  expense^  if  the  war  by 
1798.  good  fortune  had  not  been,  so  very  shorty  would  not 
perhaps  have  equalled  the  interest  of  the  money  ex- 
pended by  the  war.  Had  this  been  the  &ct,  more 
would  have  been  lost,  it  is  evident,  than  gained  by 
the  destruction  of  Tippoo ;  for  as  to  the  mere  increase 
of  dominion,  independent  of  security,  that,  in  the 
shape  of  a  good,  was  not  less  violently  raKmnced  by 
Lord  Momingtoi),  than  by  the  parliament,  and  by 
the  nation  at  large*  It  was  on  thb  foundatifw,  or 
otherwise  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  one,  on  which^ 
after  conquering  the  dominions  of  <  Tippoo,  instead  of 
kee^nng  the  whole  for  the  benefit  of  his  country,  he 
gave  to  others  an  important  part,  and  even  urged 
upon  the  Mahrattas  a  portion  which  they  reftised. 
With  regard  to  what  was  lost  to  the  British  interests 
by  the  destruction  of  Tippoo  {fSor  even  the  power  of 
Tippoo  was  an  evil  not  without  its  good),  it  is  much 
less  easy  to  form  any  thing  like  a  determinate  opinion. 
While  Tippo6  existed,  the  Mahrattas  might  be  con- 
fidently expected  to  be  much  more  subservient  to  the 
English,  on  whom  alone  they  depended  for  assistance 
against  this  their  greatly  dreaded  foe,  than  they  woie 
likely  to  be  after  his  destruction,  when  every  source  of 
apprehension  was  taken  away.  What  amount  of  evA 
might  be  involved  in  thus  rdieving  the  Mahrattas 
from  all  dependance  upon  the  English  cannot  of 
course  be  exactly  defined.  The  English  were  able 
to  chastise  them  when  they  thought  cfaastisement 
requisite.  A  case  might  even  be  supposed,  in  which 
Tippoo,  instead  of  being  an  opponent,  m%fat  have 
been  a  confederate  of  the  Mahrattas  against  the 
English.  This  supposition,  however,  is  obviously 
confined  to  one  case,  that  in  which  the  English,  re- 
nouncing their  pacific  policy^  should  bring  the  Mah- 
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rMtas  into  greater  dread  of  unprovoked  evil  from  the  book  vl 
Bogliab*  than  they  lay  under  in  regard  to  Tippoo,  ^^^^'  ^' 
As  affairs  were  actually  situated,  the  effects  of  their     1798. 
emancipation  from  the  dread  of  Tippoo  soon  began 
io  iq[q[>ear;  and  the  Governor-General  found  himself 
under  the  supposed  necessity  of  checking  their  auda-  * 
dtj  by  a  war. 

That  the  contemplation  of  the  facts  made,  on  other 
occasions,  an  impression,  correspondent  to  the  in- 
ferences which  have  here  been  drawn ;  made  such  an 
impression,  at  the  time,  on  the  minds  of  the  most  in« 
structed  men  in  India,  there  is  a  remarkable  document 
to  show.  On  the  24th  of  July,  1798,  a  meeting  was 
hdd  of  the  British  inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  on  the 
8iil>}ect  of  the  voluntary  contributions  in  support 
of  the  war  against  the  fVench,  contributbns  pro- 
mated  with  great  zeal,  by*  all  expectjEints  and  dq)end* 
ants  on  government^  in  every  part  of  the  Britidi 
dominions.  To  this  meeting  great  importance  was 
attached ;  and  all  the  persons,  highest  in  their  conse- 
quence, and  warmest  in  their  asjHrings,  were  forward, 
by  the  exhibition  of  their  persons,  and  of  their  fer- 
vour, not  to  omit  so  easy  an  opportunity  of  establish- 
mg  a  new  title  pf  merit  in  the  oyes  of  their  superiors. 
In  this  splendid,  and  numerous  assembly,  the  Advo- 
cate*General,  Mr.  Burroughs,  made  the  introductory 
address,  at  great  length,  and  with  the  best  of  his 
eloquence.  He  introduced  in  it  the  following  observa- 
tions, which  constitute  an  article  of  evidence,  of  some 
weight,  in  determining  the  questions  which  arise  out 
of  the  circumstances  of  that  important  era.  ''  Every 
man^"  he  said,  *^  at  $31  acquainted  with  our  situation^ 
most  know  that  in  India  we  never  before  were  so 
powerful,  and  so  unassailable,  as  at  the  present 
moment.  We  have  an  army  infinitely  stronger,  iu 
nmnber  and  discipline,  than  we  ever  had  before  in 
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BOOK  VL  India.  We  are  without  an  enemy  who  cattventUtt 
^^^^'  ^'  to  attack  us ;  and  he  would  assert  that  there  was  toot 
1798.  *  single  native  who  would  now  even  wish  to  attadc 
~  us,  unless,  indeed,  our  old  enemy  Tippoo  might  have 
such  a  wish.  But  that  Prince  had  received  such  a 
lesson  in  the  last  Mysore  war,  as  must  deter  him  from 
any  such  enterprise  again,  even  if  he  could -have  the 
aid  of  France  in  doing  so.  Any  aid  from  Europe  it 
was  impossible  he  could  have,  considering  the  total 
want  of  ships  in  France,  on  which  troops  could  be 
transmitted ;  and  we  know  besides,  that  the  English 
fleets  maintained  the  entire  dominion  of  the  seas,  and 
that  our  enemies  were  every,  day  lamenting  their 
inability  to  send  one  sail  in  safety  from  any  of  their 
ports,  as  they  were  all  blocked  up  by  the  British 
navy.  The  French  islands  in  India  had  thrown  off 
all  connection  with  France,  and,  instead  of  taking 
any  part  against  U8>  must  now  look  to  us  as  friends, 
to  protect  them  from  any  attempts  which  might  be 
made  on  them  by  France.''  ^ 

Compelled  reluctantly  to  abandon  the  design  of 
immediately  invading  Mysore,  the  Govemor*Geh»al» ' 
nevertheless,  renewed  his  orders  for  assembling  the 
army  with  the  smallest  possible  delay.  In  the  pdicy 
of  this  measure  the  Madras  council  by  no  means  cott- 
cnrred.  Besides  the  length  of  time  necessary  for  as- 
sembling the  army,  the  expense,  they  said.  Would  be 
so  enormous ;  and  so  much  danger  Would  be  una- 
voidably created  of  provoking  hostilities  with  Tippoo, 
by  vast  preparations  importing  the  design  of  war; 
that  they  could  ilot  think  themselves  justified,  without 
a  strong  representation,  in  obeying  the  orders  which 
they  had  received.^    "Not  dUscouraged,**   says  the 

>  See  a  Report  of  the  business  of  this  meeting :  Asiatic  Annual 
Register,  vol.  i.  Chronicle,  p.  Si . 
«  A  Review  of  the  late  War  in  Mysore,  in  a  Letter  from  an  ofHcer  In 
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GoTernor-Geiiend^  ^  by  these  suggestions  and  rcpre*  BOOKVL 
s^ntotioQs,  I  infiisted  on  the  impiedlate  execution  of  ^"^^•^' 
my  orders/' '  17^^ 

Ducing  the  interval  which  was  required  for  assem« 
bling  the  army,  the  Governor^General  found  empby* 
meat  in  negotiating  with  Nizam  AH  the  dismissioii 
of  the  French  officers,  and  the  dissolution  of  their 
corps.  His  minister^  to  whom  the  business  of  the 
state  was  almost  lifhoUy  committed,  ysrf^  ^  partisan  of 
the  Eng^h,  and  well  disppsed  for  the  annihilation  of 
the  French  party ;  as  soon  fis  the  British  government 
would  consent  to  lyeplacethem  by.  a  force  adequate  to 
the  service  which  the  French  performed  in  v  the  pro* 
taction  of  the  country.  The  Niza^  was  not  altoge- 
ther blind  to  the  d^iJ^gers  of  placing  himself  in  a  state 
of  hdjdess  dep^ndance  upon  a  superior  power.  But 
totally  unequal,  as  he  knew  ^t  he  was,  to  the  d/e« 
fmce  of  himself,  agai^t  ike  Mahrattas,  against  the 
Sultan,  or  against  the  ^nglidi,  it  w;as  j^s^y  for  the 
minister  to  convince  him^  that  he  was  ^afer  in  ^hfi 
hands  of  the  English  than  .of  either  pf  the  other  two. 
Fnna  the  attainment  of  whatt  he  regarded  as  ^n  ob- 
ject of  unspeakable  importance,  the  dissolution  of  a 
Frendi  corps  in  the  service  of  the  Nizam,  Lord  Mom* 
iilgton  was  far  from  aUowing  himself  to  be  restrained 
by  any  dread  of  offending  the  Mahrattas ;  the  motive 
by  which  the  mind  of  his  predecessor  had  been  swayedL 
His  instructions  were  issued  to  the  acting  resident  at 

India.  Pbbliihcd  by  M.  Wooc),  Esq.  M.  P.  ColoM>  and  late  Chief 
EDgiaeer,  Beopl,  p.  10.  The  GoverDor-Generars  Letter,  ut  supra^ 
parag.  38.  i 

^  Ibid.  Colonel  Beatson  says  (View  of  the  Origin  and  Conduct  of 
the  War  with  Tippoo,  i.,4),  "  The  apprehensions  entertained  from 
the  designs  of  Tippoo  Sultan  were  certainly,  at  that  period,  considerably 
increased  by  the  bold  and  decided  measures  of  preparation  and  defence, 
which  the  Marquis  Wellesley  judged  proper  to  adopt,  a  very  few  i 
after  be  had  taken  char^  of  the  supreme  government  of  Indi^.** 
VOL.  VI.  G 
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BOOK  VI.  Hyderabad,  on  the  8th  of  July,  to  open  a  negotiation 
CHAP.8.^jtl^  the  Nizam;  and  on  the  1st  of  September  a 


1798.  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  four  battalions  of 
British  troops  were  added  to  the  former  two,  and  the 
British  government  was  pledged  for  the  protection  of 
the  Nizam,  against  any  unjust  demands  of  the  Mah- 
rattas.  The  Nizam,  on  his  part,  engaged  to  disband 
the  French  corps  in  his  service ;  to  deliver  over  its 
officers  to  the  British  government,  whenever  the  whole 
of  the  British  force  should  arrive  in  his  capital ;  and 
to  raise  the  subsidy,  which  he  paid  for  the  mainte* 
nance  of  the  British  troops,  from  57,718,  to  2,01,425 
rupees  per  month. 

Though  the  force  which  the  French  officers  com- 
manded consisted,  after  all  the  alarm  which  it  occa- 
sioned, of  less  than  14,000  men,  it  was  necessary  to 
take  precautions  against  the  chance  of  its  resistance. 
Pending  the  negotiation,  the  additional  troops  destined 
for  the  service  of  the  Nizam  were  collected  in  that 
part  of  the  Company's  territory  which  touched  upon 
his  frontier ;  and  on  the  10th  of  October  joined  the 
two  former  battalions  at  Hyderabad.  Fortunately 
for  the  schemes  of  the  Governor-General,  Raymond, 
whose  talents  and  great  influence  might  have  been 
formidably  exerted  for  the  preservation  of  his  power, 
had  died  a  few  months  before ;  and  a  struggle  for 
ascendancy  bad  introduced  great  animosity  and  dis- 
union into  the  corps.  Not  only  the  Nizam,  but 
even  the  minister  himself,  wavered,  however,  and 
•  drew  back,  when  the  enterprise  came  to  the  verge  of 
execution.  In  so  little  respect  was  this  greatly 
dreaded  corps  really  held  by  the  British  officer,  who 
commanded  the  six  subsidiary  battalions,  that  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  take  a  decisive  step.  He  declared  his 
determination,  unless  the  Nizam  came  to  the  imme- 
diate resolution  of  fulfilling  his  engagements,  to  make 
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mi  attack  on,  the  French  camp  with  his  own  forces,  BOOK  VI. 
and  (Nroclaim  the  want  of  faith  in  the  Nizam's  go-  ^^^^'  ^' 
reroment  as  the  cause  of  all  the  consequences  which  1798. 
might  ensue.  A  proclamation  was  soon  after  sent  to 
the  French  camp,  announcing  the  discharge  of  the 
ofl^rs,  and  declaring  it  treason  in  the  soldiers  to 
obey  them.  The  soldiers  were  ali^ady  in  a  state 
approaching  to  mutiny.  The  disorders  now  proceeded 
to  greater  violence ;  and  the  officers  were  imprisoned 
by  their  men.  In  this  helpless  situation,  the  camp^ 
which  at  the  time  did  not  contain  above  11,000  men^ 
the  rest  of  the  corps  being  on  distant  detachment, 
WBS  surrounded  by  the  whole  of  the  British  battalions^ 
and  a  strong  body  of  the  Nizam's  horse.  The  meUf 
upon  a  promise  of  their  pay,  and  continuance  of  ser- 
vice, laid  dowQ  their  arms ;  and.  the  arrest  of  the 
officers  was  accomplished  without  difficulty  or  danger. 
Notwithstanding  the  unfnendly  passions  which 
Frenchmen  at  this  moment  excited  in  the  breast  of  the 
Governor-General,  he  was  careful  to  ensure  to  the  in- 
dividuals, who  had  fallen  into  his  power,  that  gen^ 
rosity  of  treatment  which  a  gallant  mind  is  ever 
prompted  to  bestow.  Their  property,  together  with 
such  arrears  as  were  due  to  them  by  the  Nizam,  were 
secured  to  their  use ;  they  were  conveyed  to  Calcutta, 
under  every  indulgence  compatiUe  with  the  security 
of  their  persons ;  and  on  their  arrival  in  England  the 
Governor-General  provided  that  they  should  not  be 
treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  but  transported  to  their 
country  without  detention.^ 


1  LcUcrof  the  Governor-General. to  the  Court  of  Directors,  dated 
2l0t  Nov.  1798.  Printed  papers,  ut  supra,  p.  6.  Malcolm's  Sketch, 
p.  Sd6 — £44.  Beat8O0  tells  us  (i,  50)  ^at  the  secret  was  well  kept; 
that  the  cause  of  sending  the  detachment  from  Guntoor  to  Hyderabad 
was  not  made  known  to  the  government  of  Madras  ;  and  that  the  in- 
tdligencc  of  the  annihilation  of  the  French  corps  came  by  surprise  upon 

as 
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fiddkvi.     The  cTiances  of  good  or  evil  from  the  Muhra'tt^s, 
Chaf.  8.  ^|g^^   fbrced  themdelves  upon  the  attention  of  the 
1798.    '^'^t^sh  government;  and  negotiations  were  carried 
bn  at  Poonah,  at  the  same  time  with  those  which 
fit  Hydiemliad  were  conducted  to  an  issue  deemed  so 
exceedingly  fevourable.     The  negotiations,  however, 
attempted  with  the  Mahrattas,  produced  not  equal 
i-esults.     The  substance  of  the  treaty  negotiated  at 
Hyderabad  was  communicated  to  the  Peshwa,  both 
before  and   after  its   conclusion.     "  And    iat   both 
I^riods,**  says  the  Gtovemor-General  to  the  Court  of 
Directors,  **  he  expressed  his  entire  approbation  of 
the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  new  engagements,  as 
i^ell  in  their  Operation  upon  the  interests  of  the  Mah- 
iratta  eihpire,  as  upon  those  of  the  Nizam.**  *     On 
the  other  hand.  Sir  StAm  Malcolm  says,  "  Th^  "in- 
sures taken  at  Hyderabad  were  regulariy  commu- 
tticated  to  the  Peshwah :  but  that  prince,  either  in- 
tluenced  by  his  wfekk  counsellors,  or  acting  under  the 
tontrol  of  Dowlut  Row  Scindia,  obstinately  continued 
-to  withhdld  his  formal  consent  to  feny  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  right  of  the  British  government  to  arbi- 
trate in  Ms  disputes  with  the  court  of  Hyderabad."'^ 
Of  course,  it  may  be  said,  the  Govemor-'General  knew 
best,     ft  may  dso,  however,  with  equal  ctfrtainty  be 
said,  that  he  had  the  greatest  temptation  to  lay  on  a 
colour ;  that  if  none  except  agreeable  consequences 
'were  supposed  to 'fldtv  fr6m  his  measures  the  favdUr 
of  his  employers  would  be  enhanced  ;  that  from  this 
species  of  art,  which  had  been  amply  practised  by 
his  predecessors.  Lord  Momington  must  have  been  a 
man  far  superior  to  his  predecessors  to  stand  always 

the  English  of  Calcutta  and  Madras.  He  idls  tn  also,  that  tlieir  minis 
were  Vn  such  a  state,  as  to  regard  the  transaction  as  a  perfect  master-fmct 
of  policy. 

»  Letter,  ut  supra,  parag.  S4.  «  Malcolm's  Sketch,  p.  «44. 
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in  his  Negotiaiiou  wik  th€  Mahrattas,  SS. 

&i»mpt;  nA  thnt  ot  |:hose  expedients  for  a  colour,  bookvl 
the  two  letters^  which  have  ju»t  be^  quo|«d  appear  ^^^^'  ^ 
to  pr^^ent  m  wUh  instances.  In  the  first  jdace^  when  ^^g^^ 
mention  is  made  of  the  time  which  i|roul4  be  required 
finr  assembling  the  ormy  <^  the  Carqatic,  no  mention 
whatsoever  is  made  of  the  disapprobation  expre$se4 
bj  the  Madras  council.  In  the  n^xt  pl^ce,  when  the 
execution  is  described  of  the  measures  t«kep  for  the 
^traction  oi  the  Frei^ch  corps^  in  tl^e  service  of  t^ 
Nizam^  the  rductanqe  exhibited  by  the  Nizam^  when 
^  crisis  arrived,  is  not  only  covered  wiUi  silence, 
l^it  with  a  language  which  implies  uninterru|^te4 
ahicrity  and  seal.  Beside  the  difficu^y,  in  such  ^ 
situ^tjon  a^  that  of  Sir  John  Malcolm,  of  remaining 
loi^  igmnrant  of  such  ^  general  ai]4  important  facjt« 
the  consequences  also  t^Uy  with  his  representation, 
for  all  the  efforts  of  th^  Govemor-Qeneraji  to  draw 
the  I^ahrattas  into  an  intimate  connect^n  wi^h  him^ 
totally  failed.  And  again;  «s  Sciodia,  not  the 
PeAwa,  was  at  this  tjnue  predominant  oyer  the  Maj^- 
ratta  councils,  the  assent  of  the  Peshwa  hf4  lUtle 
vaiue;  tmd  if  presented  t,o  people  ignorant  of  the 
stat^  of  tine  £acts>  as  equivalent  to  th^  of  the  M^ 
rat^  pom^esTj  was  only  ^calculated  to  produce  decep- 
tioD.  It  fseepifi  to  be  a%med^  firom  private  informa- 
tion, by  Coloiel  Wilks,  that  both  Scindia  and  ^p 
Peshwa^  under  alarm  at  the  symptoms  ,of  amlution 
which  at  this  moment  dj^guished  the  moyen^nl^ 
of  the  British  powor,  yitffe  ^u;^  by  favqural^le 
diqioflitions  towards  ^  sovereign  of  Mysore ;  but 
Schidia  was  afriud  to  Itake  a  positive  step,  on  ^ccq^nt 
of  his  dominions  in  the  l^orth,  w^hich  .the  English 
had  an  army  ready  ip  invi^de ;  and  tbfi  Peshwa, 
beside  the  imminent  danger  4;q  whiqh  d^e  hostility  of 
the  JBnglish  would  exposie  him,  had  no  liberty  tjo  act 
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BOOKVi.bat   as    Scindia  directed.     The   Governor-GeneTal, 
^'  accordingly,  when  at  last  he  found  that  assistance 
1798.    A'om  the  Mahrattas  was  not  to  be  obtained,  encou- 
raged by  the  probability  that  he  wouM  receive  no 
opposition,  resolved  to  proceed  in  his  warlike  opera- 
tions without  them.* 

On  the  18th  of  June,  the  Secret  Committee  of  the 
Court  of  Directors  wrote  from  England  to  the  Go- 
vernor-General in  Council,  that  they  had  just  received 
from  his  Majesty's  ministers,  information  of  a  large 
armament  which  had  sailed  from  Toolon  on  the  19th 
of  the  preceding  month ;  and  that  amid  the  various  con- 
jectures respecting  its  destination,  it  was  not  conceived 
impossible  that  India  might  be  the  object  of  attack, 
by  way  of  the  Red  Sea,  or  its  coast,  after  conquest  of 
Egypt ;  "  or  even,"  the  Directors  add,  **by  the  Black 
Sea,  or  by  Bussora.  His  Majesty's  ministers,"  they 
continue,  "  have  therefore  informed  us,  that  imme- 
diate measures  will  be  taken  for  a  considerable  aug- 
mentation of  the  European  force  in  the  East  Indies : 
You  may  expect  that  not  less  than  4,000  seasoned 
and  disciplined  troops^  and  perhaps  a  larger  number, 
may  be  sent  to  the  Company's  settlements  with  all 
possible  expedition,  part  of  which  will,  we  trusty 
reach  India  not  many  months  after  the  receipt  of  this 
dispatch."^ 

It  was  not  before  the  18th  of  October  that  the 
Governor-General  first  received  authentic  intelligence 
of  the  expedition  from  Toulon,  and  the  invasion  of 
Egypt ;  when  his  preparations  against  Tippoo  were 
approaching  maturity.  The  constituted  authorities 
in  England,  under  impression  of  the  danger  which 
the  invasion  of  India  by  so  great  an  army,  would 
produce,  gave  directions  to  the  Governor-General,  to 

\  Hist  Sketches,  iii.  361—366.     a  Printed  papers,  ut  supra.  No,  !• 
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make  war  upon  Tippoo,  if  h^  appeared  to  be  actually  BOOK  VI. 
accumulating  the  means  ctf  seconding  invasi(Mi  by  the  ^^^^'  ^\ 
French.  They  seein  not  to  have  regarded  the  pro-  1 798. 
damation  at  the  Mauritius  as  satisfactory  evidence  of 
any  such  design ;  of  which  they  express  themselves 
in  the  following  words :  '^  We  are  unable  to  judge, 
whether  this  (Hrodamation  be  in  reality  what  its  im- 
port declajres  it  to  be ;  or  intended  merely  as  a  feint, 
with  a  view  to  embroil  us  with  Tippoo."  And  they 
marked  out  unambiguous  preparations  for  war,  as  the 
circumstance  by  which  the  judgment  of  their  subor* 
dinates  in  Incfia  ought  to  be  determined.  *'  It  is 
highly  improbable/'  they  say,  *^  that  Tippoo  should 
have  entered  into  any  league  with  the  French,  with- 
out some  apparent  preparation,  on  his^part,  of  an 
hostile  nature,  in  furtherance  of  their  designs.  If 
such  shall  have  been  the  case,  it  would  be  neither 
prudent  nor  politic  to  wait  for  actual  hostilities  on  his 
part.**  Preparation  for  war,  in  the  only  seQse  which 
can  here  be  aj^lied^  is  such  an  augmentation,  or  such 
a  disposition,  of  the  instrumepts  of  war,  as,  to  some 
considerable  degree,  is  both  unusual,  and  increases 
the  danger  of  Uie  suspecting  state.  That  any  such 
augmentatlion  or  disposition  of  the  instruments  of  war 
had  taken  place  on  the  part  of  Tippoo,  no  evidence 
was  ever  produced ;  while  evidence  to  the  contrary 
appears  in  abundfmce.^  Even  with  the  permission 
which  the  alarm  of  the  French  expedition  extorted 


t  **  It  was  supposed**  (says  Colonel  Beatson,  p.  57)  **  that  Tippoo 
$altauD's  army  had  suffered  essentially,  both  in  numbers  and  disciplint, 
since  the  last  war :  his  finances  were  in  disorder :  his  councils  were 
perplexed  by  discordant  opinions;  and  his  spirits  dejected  and  broken 
by  the  disappointment  of  his  hopes  of  French  assistance ;  by  the  retreat 
pf  Zemaun  Shah ;  by  the  failure  of  his  intrigues  at  the  courts  of  Poonah 
and  Hyderabad  ;  and  by  the  unexampled  vigour,  alacrity^  and  extent  of 
our  military  preparations.  "Tippoo  Suluun's  field  army''  (he says, 
p.  804)  ^  was  estiotated  at  47«470  fighting  tpeq,** 
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88  Preparaiions  nearfy  compUte, 

BQfOKVi.  from  the  iMreetars,  thejr  thottglkt  proper  to  enjoin 
^^^^'  ^'  that  iti  resortimg  to  hostilities,  ••  the  utmost  discre- 
1798.  *^^^  '  should  be  used;  "  that  we  may  not/*  they  say, 
'*  be  involved  in  a  war  in  India^  without  the  moat 
inevitable  necessity." — ^That  inevitaMe  necessity  ex* 
isted,  or  any  necessity  at  all,  will  not  easily,  tiuv 
the  first  impartial  exposition  of  the  facts,  be  i^^ain 
alleged.  The  War  might  be  advantageous,  or  it 
might  be  not  advantageous.  But  the  word  must  be 
used  in  an  extraordinary  sense,  if  it  ever  be  deno* 
minated  necessary. 

On  the  last  day  of  October,  that  is,  in  less  than  a 
fortnight  after  he  was  informed  of  the  invasion  of 
Egypt,  the  Govemor-General  received  intelligence  of 
the  destruction  of  the  French  fleet  by  Sir  Horatio 
Nelson,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile.  Notwithstanding 
this  decisive  event ;  *f  I  did  not,**  he  says,  "  iielax 
any  part  of  the  naval  or  military  preparations  which 
had  been  cbmmenced  under  my  orders ;— being  still 
uncertain  of  the  fate  of  the  French  army  in  Egypt, 
and  ignorant  whether  an  additional  force  might  not 
have  been  intended  to  co-operate  with  it  in  India,  by 
the  ordinary  passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope."  * 
The  chance  of  the  invasion  of  India,  f^om  either 
quarter,  will  not  at  the  present  moment  be  regarded 
as  having  been  very  great.  It  will  not  come  up  to 
the  description  of  What  constituted  an  *^  inevitaUe 
necessity"  for  going  to  war  with  Tippoo. 

"  The  immaturity,  however,"  says  Sir  John  Mai- 
colm,  "  of  the  Sultan's  plans  formed,  in  Lord  Welles? 
ley*s  opinion,  the  strongest  reason  for  an  immediate 
^ttack  upon  his  possessions ;  but  the  delay,  which 
was  liltely  to  occur  in  assembling  the  anny  on  the 
coast  of  Coromandel,  which  had  been  reduced  to  a 

»  printed  papers,  at  supra.  No.  8. 
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▼eiy  low  estatdiflhment,  and  was  in  a  yresy  dWided  BOORVi. 
and  nneqaipfped  state,  obKged  him  to  alter  it;  and  ^"^''' ^' 
be  made  no  communication  whatever  to  Tippoo  Sul^    nw. 
taun  on  the  sabject  of  fais  proceedings,  till  the  militarj 
preparations,  both  at  Madras  and  Bomhaj,  were 
comjdete ;  and  the  alliance  with  the  Nizam  had  not 
merely  been  restored,  but  rendered  so  tgfficient,  as  to 
secure  the  full  application  of  the  resources  of  that 
Prince  in  aid  of  the  common  cause/  ^ 

During  all  the  time  of  these  remarkable  proceed-* 
ings,  it  is  singular  that  Tippoo  was  either  without 
the  means,  or  without  the  inclination,  of  making  any 
considerable  addition  to  his  habitual  state  of  equip* 
ment  for  war,  and,  with  an  appearance  of  insensi* 
InUty  to  all  that  surrounded  him,  forbore  even  to 
remonstrate  against  the  accumulation  which  was  ^ 
gmng  forward  of  the  instruments  of  his  destruction.  " 
When  the  beginning  of  November  arrived,  the  Gover^ 
nor-General  thought  the  opportunity  was  now  favour? 
able  to  exhitHt  his  complaints.  On  the  8th  of  that 
month,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Sultan,  in  which 
the  expressimis  were  conciliatory,  rather  than  hostile, 
but  in  which  he  informs  him  of  the  connection  which 
he  Was  aware  had  been  formed  between  him  and  tiie 
French,  **  Whom  you  know,"  says  he,  « to  be  the 
inveterate  enemies  of  the  Company^  and  to  be  now 
engaged  in  an  unjust  war  with  the  British  nation.'' 
He  tiben  gives  him  a]  lecture,  on  French  principles ; 
which  win  be  appealed  to  hereafter  as  a  monument 
of  the  times.  "  It  appears  not,"  he  adds,  **  either 
necessary  or  proper,  that  I  should  any  longer  conceal 
from  you  the  surprise  and  concern  with  which  I  per- 
ceived you  disposed  to  involve  yourself  in  all  the 
ruinous  consequences  of  a  connexion,  which  threatens, 

i  Malcolm's  Sketch,  p.  254. 
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BOOK  VI.  not  only  to  subvert  the  foundations  of  friendship 
•  ^'  between  70U  and  the  Company^  but  to  introduce, 

1798*  ^^^^  ^^^'  ^^^^  ^^  7^^^  kingdom,  ihe  prindj^  of 
anarchy  and  confusion ;  to  shake  your  own  authority ; 
and  to  destroy  the  religion  which  you  revere,"  On 
the  disposition  of  the  Company  to  preserve  inviolate 
the  oUigations  imposed  by  the  relation  of  amity  and 
peace,  the  Gowmor-General  cited  the  remarkable 
instance  which  had  recently  occurred ;  of  a  district 
of  country  to  which,  though  possessed  by  the  Com- 
pany, the  Sultan  laid  claim,  and  of  which,  his  right 
Iiaving  been  ascertained  by  arbiters  mutually  chosen, 
restitution  had  been  made.  As  the  result  of  these 
premises,  the  Governor-General  proposed  to  send  to 
him  a  British  officer,  whom  he  already  knew,  to  com- 
municate to  him,  on  the  part  of  the  English,  and  of 
the  Peshwa  and  Nizam,  their  allies,  the  plan  which 
in  their  opinion  was  calculated  ^^  to  remove  all  exist- 
ing distrust  and  suspicion,  and  to  establish  peace  and 
gdod  understanding  on  the  most  durable  founda* 
tions;*  * 

Of  the  terms  which,  at  different  periods,  the  Go- 
vernor-General was  disposed  to  allow  Tippoo  Sultaun, 
he  himself  has  given  a  very  instructive  history,  in  his 
letter  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  under  date  the  3d 
of  Auguist,  1799-^  What  was  the  extent  of  his  views 
in  relation  to  the  attack  which  h^  was  so  eager  to 
make  immediately  after  he  first  received  intelligence 
of  the  foolish  proclamation  at  the  Isle  of  France,  he 
has  no  where  disclosed.  When  he  found  the  execu- 
tion of  this  design  impossible,  and  how  much  time  it 
would  require  to  put  the  army  in  a  condition  for 

1  Letter  from  Lord  Mornington  to  Tippoo  Sultan,  printed  papery, 
ut  supra,  p.  24. 

*  See  tlie  papers  relating  to  East  India  Affain,  printed  by  order  of 
(he  House  of  Commops  in  the  year  1800, 
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action,  he  would,  he  says,  have  been   '^  contented  BOOK  vi. 
with  any  adjustment  which    offered   a  reasonable  ^"^^•^' 
jvospect  of  detaching  Tippoo  from  his  connexion    lygg, 
with  the  French ;''  and  that,  **  in  the  arrangement 
which  then  occurred  to  him,  his  views  were  limited 
to  the  establishment  of  permanent  residents,  on  the 
part  of  the  Company,  and  of  the  allies,  at  Seringa*^ 
patam,  to  the  dismission  of  all  the  French  then  in 
the  Sultaun's  service,  and  to  the  perpetual  exclusion 
of  the  French  from  his  armies  and  dominions.'* 

Before  preferring  these  demands,  he  first,  however, 
deemed  it  politic,  to  place  the  armies  in  a  posture 
for  action ;  and  to  take  measures  for  lessening  the 
chances  of  evil,  as  well  as  improving  the  chances  of 
good,  at  the  hands  of  the  Nizam  and  the  Mahrattas. 
The  month  of  November  had  thus  arrived  before  he 
was  ready  to  make  his  first  communication.  But, 
at  that  time  the  French  had  invaded  Egypt,  which 
appeared  to  increase  the  dangers  of  the  English 
dominion  in  India;  on  the  other  hand,  the  mili- 
tary preparations  of  the  English  were  advancing  to 
maturity  on  a  great  scale,  the  French  party  at 
Hyderabad  was  destroyed,  the  resources  of  the  Nizam*s 
countiy  were  by  the  late  arrangement  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Company's  servants,  and  the  English 
now  had  power  to  enforce  whatever  demands  they 
might  think  proper  to  advance.  The  Governor- 
General,  tho^ore,  resolved  not  to  content  himself 
with  the  terms  which,  without  having  communicated 
them,  he  would  have  thought  sufficient  for  all 
necessary  purposes  before.  If,  however,  the  real 
ground  of  the  war  was  not  the  love  of  conquest, 
whidi  was  so  fervently  disclaimed,  but  the  chance  of 
danger  from  the  power  of  Tippoo,  as  was  the  grand 
pretence,  the  new  degree  of  security  which  had 
accrued  to  the  Company  was  a  reason,  not  for  war. 
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BOOK  VI.  but  peace.  The  additional  cbmce  of  inviisioQ»  by 
^^^'V^'  the  presroce  in  Egypt  of  the' French,  presented*  a» 
I79a  ^  ^  >^  went»  a  demand  for  additional  security.  Bpt 
that  chance  was  to  be  weighed,  and  its  Yaluf  a^cer- 
tained.  Except  to  an  eye  surrounded  by  the  nusts  of 
ignorance  or  passion,  which  saw  its  okyect  hideonMy 
enlarged,  it  could  not  appear  to  be  great.  Besides, 
as  the  British  government  would  not  long  remaip 
without  a  grand  effort  to  expel  the  enemy  from 
Egypt,  the  Company  might  have  quietly  rested  on 
its  guard,  without  incurring  the  mischievous  expen- 
diture, not  to  speak  of  any  more  of  the  detestable 
consequences  of  actual  war,  at  least  for  a  little  time» 
till  they  understood  what  was  the  result  of  the  mea* 
sures  adopted  against  the  invades  of  Egypt,  and 
whether  a  few  months  would  not  set  India  free  from 
any  danger  on  account  of  the  French.  However,  the 
terms,  beyond  which  the  Governor-General  did  not 
think  as  yet  of  proceeding,  were  not  extravagant. 
Beside  the  conditions  first  meditated,  he  meant  to 
demand  the  oession  of  Caoara,  a  maritime  province 
on  the  western  coast,  which  appeared  to  facilitate 
the  communication  of  Tippoo  with  the  Fuench ;  but 
to  adlow  him  an  equivalent  in  some  other  quarter 
distant  from  the  coast.  This,  then,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Governor-General,  who  now  f^^  himsi^  in  ft 
oonditicm  to  enforce  any  demand,  and  whois  api«:ehen- 
oon  from  French  invasion^  and  the  rooted  enmity  of 
Tippoo,  was  then  ait  its  height,  was  9II  the  aejcvrity, 
as  against  Tippoo,  which  the  Britisb  ii^erests  W9itf 
required,  if  nothing  followed  to  ona^ite  occat^  Sof 
more  security,  every  addition  whiqh  wa$  i9ade  to  Ahe 
sacrifioes  exacted  jo£  the  hated  foe,,  was  made  fiJMu^r 
in  the  spirit  of  revenge,  or  from  the  love  of  conquest; 
for  no  otiier  solution  nemains. 

The  Governor-^^neral  professes,  and  with  §3Ji  ikfi 
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Answer  from  Tippo^  ^ 

marks  of  sincerity,  his  €fxpeetotion  to  have  been,  that  bgokvi. 
Ti^poo,  overawed  by  the  discomfiture  of  the  Frendi  ^^•^• 


fleet  in  Bgypt,  by  the  ascendancy  of  the  Englirii  at  ^^^^ 
Hyderabad,  the  strength  of  the  English  army,  and 
an  £ngli^  fleet  on  the  cMSt  of  Makbar,  woaU  accedke 
to  the  terms  which  he  fne^nt  to  propose,  end  that  the 
calamities  ^  war  m^ht  still  be  avoM^.  For  tiie 
fmrpose  of  acceievathig  measuMs,  whetiber  of  a  pacific 
or  hostile  description^  he  ^thought  it  expedient  to  be 
near  tfie  scene,  and  in  la  letter  dated  the  10th  cf 
December,  acquainted  the  Sultan  with  lus  intention 
ef  repairbog  shortly  to  Madras.  He  arrived  on  the 
91st  of  the  same  mondi,  and  feand  wehiiig  fior  him 
an  answer 'from  Tippoo. 

In  the  letter  of  the  Sultan,  the  expressions  were 
not  less  padfiic  than  those  of  the'<»oTemoruGeneiBi. 
He  declares  the  highest  satisfection  at  the  navd.  vic^ 
tery  gained  on  the  coast  of  Egypt  by  the  English 
over  the  PVevidi ;  the  fermer  of  whom  be  describes 
as  possessing  almost  every  svirtue,  the  Jatter  every 
viee.  The  charge  whith  fcaid  been  urged  by  the  Go* 
vemor-General,  of  sdMting  am  ^hostile  ooaoieouon  iwith 
the  French,  he  endeavoured  to  answer  <ims :  "In  tfan 
Sroar  (state)  ^ere  is  a  loercafltile  tribe,  who  emplogr 
IlietifselVes  in  traditfg  by  sea  and  lamd.  llieir  agents 
purchased  a  two-masted  vessel,  and  having  loaded  her 
wtth  rice,  departed  with  a  view  to  traffic.  It  hap- 
pened that  she  went  to  the  Mauritius,  from  whence 
Ibrty  persons,  French,  and  of  a  dark  colour,  of  w^iom 
ten  or  twelve  were  artificers,  and  the  rest  servants, 
came  here  in  search  of  emj^oyment.  Such  as  chose 
to  t^e  service  were  entertained,  and  the  vemasnd^r 
departed  beyond  the  confines  of  tWs^Siraar:  And  the 
^Pji^nch,  who  are  full  of  vice  and  deceit,  have  perhaps 
taken  advantage  of  the  departure  of  the  ship  to  put 
about  iisports  with  the  view  to  ruffle  the  minds  of 
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94  Tippoo's  Letter  deemed  etasive. 

BOOK  VI.  both  Sircars."  He  then  made  protestation  of  hi* 
Chap.  8.  enm^g^  desire  to  preserve  and  to  strengthen  the  bands 
1799.  ^^  peace  between  himself  and  the  Company ;  described 
his  own  occupations  as  all  in  the  highest  degree 
pacific;  and  added^  **  In  this  case,  the  allusion  to  war 
in  your  friendly  letter,  and  the .  following  passage^ 
namdy,  that  prudence  required  that  both  the  Com- 
pany and  their  allies  should  adopt  certain  measures 
of  precaution  and  self-defence^  have  given  me  the 
greatest  surprise/'  As  the  proposition  of  sending  to 
him  a  deputy,  and  opening  a  negotiation,  appeared  to 
imply  that  new  sacrifices  were  to  be  exacted  of  him, 
he  appealed  to  the  existing  treaty,  as  affording  the 
proper  and  adequate  adjustment  of  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  contracting  parties ;  and  said,  **  I 
cannot  imagine  that  means  more  effectual  than  these 
can  be  adopted,  for  giving  stability  to  the  founda^ 
tions  of  friendship  and  harmony,  promoting  the  se* 
curity  of  states,  or  the  welfare  and  advantage  of  aU 
parties."  >  This  letter  the  Governor-General  regarded 
as  marked  by  prevarication  and  falsdbood,  in  respect 
tp  his  intercourse  with  the  French ;  and  by  criminal 
evasion,  in  regard  to  the  moderate  and  amicable  pro- 
position for  opening  a  negotiation.  He. replied,  ac* 
oordingly,  by  a  letter,  dated  the  9th  of  January,  1799» 
in  which  he  described  the  emba^y  to  the  Isle  of 
France;  and  explicitly  declared,  that  the  new  en- 
gagements  into  which  he  afiBnhed  that  Tippoo  had 
thus  entered  with  the  enemies  of  the  allies  required  a 
new  arrangement  for  their  security.  He  recommended 
that  only  one  day  should  be  taken  to  reply  to  this 
letter;  intimating  that  dangerous  consequ^ices  might 
result  from  a  greater  delay  .^  That  time  might  not 
be  wanting  for  the  campaign  before  the  commence- 

^  Printed  paptrt^  ut  supra.  No.  8,  ioclosvre.  No.  4.      *  Ibid.  No.  b^ 
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inent  of  the  rains,  was  the  motive  which  impelled  the  BOOK  VI. 
Governor-General  to  hasten ;  and,  beside  the  estab-  ^°^^'  ^' 
lished  practice,  and  inveterate  habits  of  all  Oriental    2799. 
courts,   the  same  circumstance  afforded    a    strong 
motive  to  the  Sultan  to  make  use  of  every  expedient 
for  delay. 

The  end  of  January  approached,  and  an  answer 
from  the  Sultan  had  not  yet  arrived.  This  was  in- 
terpreted contempt  and  obstinacy.  It  is  even  assigned 
as  proof  of  more  determined  enmity  than  was  pre* 
viously  supposed.     The  army  was  now  irresistiUe. 

On   these  grounds,"  says  the  Govemor*GeneraI, 

towards  the  dose  of  the  nionth  of  January,  1799, 
my  intention  was  to  have  required  from  Tippoo 
Sultaun,  in  addition  to  the  terms  already  stated,  the 
payment  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  as  an  in- 
demnification for  the  expense  to  which  his  hostile  and 
treacherous  conduct  bad  subjected  the  allies."  ^ 

Before  the  Sd  of  February^  Lord  Momington  re- 
cdved  intelligence,  that  TipfMX)  had  prepared  two 
native  vakeels,  who,  together  with  one  of  the  Fnench 
officers  who  had  lately  arrived  from  the  Isle  of  France, 
were  waiting  at  Tranquebar,  to  embark  on  a  mission 
to  the  Executive  Directory  of  France.  This  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a  very  extraordinary  proceeding  in  a 
prince  who  knew  that  a  vast  army  had  been  levied 
against  him  before  any  complaint  had  been  preferred, 
or  so  much  as  an  explanation  asked,  of  his  conduct ; 
and  might  by  himself  have  been  represented,  with 
surely  not  less  plausibility  than  by  the  English  their 
preparations  for  attack,  as  a  proceeding  purely  defen* 
sive,  and  imperiously  called  for  by  the  dangers  with 
which  he  was  conspicuously  threatened.     At  thb 


1  Letter  from  the  Goreroor-General  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  dated 
3d  August,  .1799»  vt  supra. 
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96  Orders  io  invade  Mysore* 


Bpo&vi.  time,  however,  the  Gwernor-^Teiuetal  clatermiiie^  to 
^^^'  ^'  suspend  all  negotiation,  until  the  united  fioroes  of  the 
1799.  Co^P&i^y  An<l  ^^^  allies  should,  to  use  his  own  ex- 
pressions, **  hove  made  such  an  imfMression^  on  the 
territories  of  Mysore,  as  might  give  full  effect  to  our 
just  representations.'*  * 

On  the  Sd  of  February,  his  Lordship  dispatched  his 
'Commands  to  General  Harris,  to  enter  the  territory 
of  Mysore,  wUh  the  anny  whidi  had  beeaasseaibled 
at  Velone,  and  to  Genend  Stuart  to  co-operate  with 
the  Bombay  army  from  Malahar ;  while  at  the  same 
time  he  gave  intimation  to  the  allied  courts,  and  the 
JBritish  admiral  on  the  coast,  that  he  now  considered 
lifae  Company  as  at  war  with  Tippoo  Sultan. 

Another  step  was  now  takai  in  the  .severity  of  the 
4M?r]n8.  From  this  time  nothing  less  was  to  be  exacted 
of  the  Sultan  than  a  cession  of  his  maritime  provkioes 
in  perpetuity  to  theEniglnh;  an.  equal  teraitoryon 
4^eir  respective  frontiers  toicaeh  of  the  allies,  amount- 
ing to  about  a  fourth  part  of  his  dominions,  and  a 
crore  and  a  half  of  rupees.  .Swt>  in  the  second  place, 
if  any  decisive  advantage  lahonld  be  obtained  in  the 
(field,  or  the  opoations  of  the  war  should  be  advsuiced 
to  the  opening  of  the  batteries  upon  Seriqgapa1iWi» 
the  General  was  not  to  content  himself  with  less  than 
the  cession  of  one  whde  half  of  the  territories  of 
which  the  Sultan  was  in  [possession  at  the  commenoe^ 
ment  of  the  war,  the  relinquiahment  of  all  claim  io 
iany  of  the  places,  on  the  Aontiers  of  the  Company 
and  their  allies,  about  which  there  was  any  dispute, 
•and  the  payment  of  two  crores  of  sicca  rupees.  The 
(cKsmission  of  all  Europeans  belonging  to  any  country 
at  war. with  the  En^isfa,  the  renunciation  of  all  con- 
nexion with  the  French,  an  engagement  never  to 


>  Letter,  SOth  March^  1799»  ut  tiipra* 
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Atmy  assembled  against  Tippod*  gi^f 

retain  anj  individual  of  that  nation  in  his  service,  or  BOOkvt.' 
even  to  permit  -him  to  reside  within  his  dominions,  ^'^^*^' 
to  receive  at  his  court  a  permanent  ambassador  from    1799. 
each  of  the  alHesi  to  keep  with  each  of  them  an 
ambassador  of  his  own,  and  to  give  up  certain  forts 
and  hostages  as  security  for  the  execution  of  the  treaty: 
These  were  articles  common  to  this,  with  the  former 
catalogue  of  terms.* 

On  the  13th  of  February,  the  Governor-General 
received  a  letter  from  Tippoo,  in  which,  after  acknow* 
ledging  the  receipt  of  his  letters,  he  desires,  as  he  is 
going  upon  a  hunting  excursion^  in  which  he  fi-e- 
quently  indulged,  that  he  would  send  the  deputy 
(about  whom  his  friendly  pen  had  repeatedly  written)^ 
shgfatly  attended.  This  consent,  which  was  sufficiently 
cold  and  ungracious,  the  Governor-General  describeflf, 
as  reluctant  and  insidious;  and  he  answered  it  by 
referring  him  to  General .  Harris,  to  whom  all  his 
communications  were  now  to  be  addressed.  This 
answer  was  even  transmitted  through  that>General, 
who  had  orders  to  forward  it  to  the  Sultan,  on  the 
same  day  on  which  the  army  should  pass  the  frontier. 

The  army  now  assembled  at  Velore  exceeded 
20,000  men,  whereof  S,685  were  cavahy,  and  4,S81 
Europeans :  It  was  joined,  before  the  oHnmencement 
of  its  search,  by  the  whole  of  the  British  detachment, 
serving  with  the  Nizam,  6,500  strong,  about  an 
equal  number  of  the  Nizam's  infantry,  including  a 
portion  of  Sepoys  lately  commanded  by  the  French, 
but  now.  by  British  officers,  and  a  large  body  of 
cavalry ;  "  an  army,**  than  which,  says  the  Govemor- 
Generalj  one  **  more  completely  appointed,  more 
amply  and  liberally  supplied  in  every  department,  or 

*  Inclosmes  A.  and  B.  of  the  Gov.-GeD.'s  Letter  to  the  Commander* 
In-Chief,  dated  98d  January,  1799. 

VOL.  VL  H 
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^^  Disproportion  of  the  Kftglish  Force. 

BOOKVi.  more  perfect  in  its  discipline,  and  in  the  acknowledged 
^^^'  ^'  experience,  ability,  and  zeal  of  its  officers,  never  took 
1799.  ^^  ^^^^  ^°  India:"  The  army  of  the  western  coast, 
equal  in  excellenoe,  assembled  at  Cananore,  under 
General  Stuart,  amounted  to  6,420  fighting  men,  of 
whom  1,617  were  Europeans:  And  a  force,  described 
as  considerable,  but  of  which  the  amount  is  not  spe- 
cified, under  Colonels  Read  and  Brown,  were  to  join 
or  co-operate  with  the  Commander-in-Chief  firom  the 
southern  districts  of  Camatic  and  Mysore.  All  this 
was  directed  against  the  chieftain  of  Mysore,  who,  six 
years  before,  was  stripped  of  one  half  of  his  dominions; 
and  left  in  possession  of  a  territory  yielding  a  revenue 
of  little  more  than  a  croi*e  of  rupees,  or  one  million 
steriing ;  while  the  revenue  of  the  Anglo-Indian  go- 
vernment alone,  without  speaking  of  that  of  its  ally, 
exceeded  nine  millions.  What  a  mass  of  talent  the 
petty  prince  of  a  petty  country  must  have  been  sup- 
posed to  possess!  ^ 

The  army  of  Bombay,  under  the  command  of 
General  Stuart,  marched  from  Cananore  on  the  Slst 
of  February;  arrived  at  the  head  of  the  Poodidierrum 
Ghaut  on  Uie  25th  of  the  same  month ;  and  took  post 
at  Seedapore  and  ^eedasere,  on  the  Sd  of  March, 
where  it  both  protected  the  large  supplies  which  had 
heen  collected  in  the  distriipt  of  Coorg;  and  coi:^ 
readily  communicate  with  the  main  army  as  it  ap- 
proached to  Seringapatam.  General  Harris  eotered 
the  Mysore  territory  on  the  5th  of  March,  and  comr 
menced  his  operations  by  the  reduction  of  several  forts 

1  *'  The  victories  of  the  Marquis  Cornwallis  (says  Col.  BeatsoD«  i.  47) 
had  greatly  facilitated  any  future  plan  of  operation  against  the  power  of 
Tippoo  Sultann.  By  diminishing  kii  resources,  and  increasing  our  ^wn, 
they  had  produced  a  twofold  effect.  And  the  extension  of  our  frontier, 
by  the  extension  of  the  Barramaul  and  Salem  districts,  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  defences  of  Seringapataiu,  and  of  the  routes  leading  to 
that  city,  were  considered  at  that  mbment  as  tnettimahle  advantages." 
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upon  the  frontier;  of  which  none  made  any  consider*  bookvi. 
aWe  resistance ;  and  some  made  no  resistance  at  all.     ^^^^'  ^' 

At  the  time  when  the  British  General  passed  the  ""TtooJ 
eastern  frontier  of  Mysore,  Tippoo  was  supposed  to 
be  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  Madoor,  and  Was  ex« 
pected  to  move  in  the  direction  of  Bangalore,  for  the 
purpose  of  opposing  the  progress  of  the  army»  Having 
effected  this  expectation,  he  left  his  camp  near  Sena* 
patam,  on  the  28th  of  February,  taking  with  him  the 
principal  part  of  his  army ;  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  5th  of  March,  a  large  encampment  was  observed 
by  General  Stuart,  forming  between  him  and  Peria- 
patam,  a  town  about  seven  miles  distant  from 
Seedasere.  On  the  morning  of  the  6th  little  intelli- 
gence was  yet  obtained  of  the  amount  of  the  enemy, 
or  the  meaning  of  their  appeat^nce;  and  General 
Hartley,  the  second  in  command,  went  forward  to 
reconnoitre*  From  his  hill  of  observa^tion,  at  day<( 
break,  he  perceived  the  whole  of  the  hostile  force:  in 
motion ;  the  country,  however,  was  covered  with 
jungle ;  the  atmosphere  was  hazy,  and  it  was  imposf^ 
sible  to  judge  correctly  either  of  their  numbers  of 
object.  Between  the  hours  of  nine  and  ten,  the 
enemy  had  penetrated  with  so  much  secrecy  and  ex-* 
pedition  through  the  jungle,  that  they  attacked  the 
front  and  rear  of  the  British  advanced  position  at 
almost  the  same  instant. 

The  nature  of  the  country  had  induced  G^nerdi 
Stuart  to  place  the  army  in  several  divisions.  Three 
native  battalions,  under  Colonel  Montresor,  were 
posted  at  Seedasere,  to  which  another  battalion  was 
added,  after  the  appearance  of  the  enemy  on  the  5th ; 
the  main  body  of  the  army,  with  the  park  and  pro* 
visions,  remained  at  Seedapore  and  Ahmootenar,  the 
first  eight  miles,  the  Isttter  twelve,  in  rear  of  the  ad- 
vanced position.     General  Hartley  remained  to  aid  in 
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100  The  Attack  repelled. 

BOOK  VI.  repelling  the  attack.  The  best  position,  of  which  th^ 
^"^^'^\  circumstances  admitted,  was  -assumed ;  and  this  body 
1799.  of  Sepoys^  though  completely  surrounded,  and  con- 
tending not  only  with  a  great  disparity  of  numbers, 
but  other  unfavourable  circumstances,  defended  them- 
selves with  such  determined  gallantry,  that  the  Sul- 
tan's troops  were  unable  to  break  them.  The  Ge- 
neral hastened  forw^drd  with  the  rest  of  the  army, 
excepting  the  fourth  corps,  which  being  posted  at 
sbme  distance  in  the  rear,  was  intercepted  by  a  co- 
lumn of  the  enemy,  and  unable  to  join.  It  was  not 
till  half  past  two,  however,  that  he  arrived  in  sight  of 
;the  division  of  the  enemy  which  had  penetrated  to 
"  the  rear.  It  withstbod  and  answered  a  brisk  fire  of 
musquetry,  for  about  half  an  hour;  but  then  fled 
with  precipitation  through  the  jungles,  to  join  the 
rest  of  the  army  to  which  it  belonged.  The  General 
now  advanced  to  join  M ontresor  and  his  brave  com- 
panions. The  men  had  for  more  than  six  hours  been 
engaged  with  a  superior  enemy ;  wa*e  spent  with 
fatigue;  and  their  anmiumtion  almost  exhausted* 
The  advance  of  the  troops  with  the  General  was  the 
signal  for  the  enemy  to  intermit  the  attack,  which, 
till  this  time,  they  had  upheld  in  front;  and  at 
twenty  minutes  past  three  they  were  retiring  in  all 
directions.  General  Stuart,  apprehending  a  return 
of  the  enemy,  which  might  place  them  in  his  rear,  and 
perhaps  in  possession  of  the  great  magazine  of  rice 
collected  by  the  Cooig  Rajah,^  deemed  it  of  more  im- 
portance to  concentrate  his  army  at  Seedapore,  than 
to  maintain  the  position  of  Seedasere,  which  was 
chiefly  useful,  as  the  only  spot  from  which  the  signals, 
concerted  between  the  two  armies,  could  be  observed. 

>  The  Rajah  accompanied  General  Siaart^  andl  was  present  wkh  him 
in  the  battle ;  which  he  described  with  vast  admiration,  in  a  letter  t» 
the  Goyernoi^General)  quoted  by  Col.  Wilkt. 
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The  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  according  to  the  BOOK  VI. 
regimental  returns,  in  the  British  army,  were  only  ^°^''-  ^' 
148.     The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  no  doubt  con-    1799. 
siderable.     Tippoo  remained  in  his  camp  at  Periar 
patam  till  the  11th,  desiring,  but  afraid,  to  strike  a 
second  blow;  and  arrived  at  Seringapatam  on  the 
14tfa,  whence  he  hastened  to  meet  the  army  approach- 
ing from  the  east. 

So  little,  in  truth,  did  the  Governor-General  re- 
spect the  power  of  the  Sultan,  that  the  plan  upon  which 
he  determined  implied  a  confidence  in  the  inability 
of  that  prince  to  offer  almost  any  obstruction  to  the 
army  which  was  sent  to  destroy  him.  It  was  planned^ 
that  it  should  not  wait  to  reduce  any  of  the  inter- 
mediate forts  between  the  frontier  and  the  capital  of 
the  Sultan,  or  to  form  a  clear  line  of  communication, 
but  march  directly  upon  Seringapatam,  and  by  a 
single  blow  terminate  the  contest. 

The  Governor-General  amid  the  talents  for  com- 
mand which  he  possessed  in  a  very  unusual  degree, 
displayed  two  qualities  of  primary  importance :  He 
has  seldom  been  surpassed  in  the  skUl  with  which  he 
made  choice  of  his  instruments :  And  having  made 
choice  of  his  instruments,  he  communicated  to  them, 
with  frdl  and  unsparing  hands,  the  powers  whicd  were 
necessary  for  the  end  they  were  employed  to  accom- 
plish. General  Harris  was  not  only  invested  with 
unrestricted  miUtaiy  powers,  but  was  authorized  to 
exert  all  the  civil  authority  which  would  have  be- 
longed to  the  Governor-General  himself,  in  his  si- 
tuation. His  instructions  embraced  the  two  sets  of 
terms,  to  which,  in  two  events,  the  Governor-Gene- 
ral determined,  upon  the  march  of  the  army,  to  de^ 
vate  his  demands.  And  he  was  further  provided  with 
a  political  and  diplomatic  commission.  This  was 
composed  of  the  Honourable  Colonel  WeUesley,  lieu- 
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BOOK  VI.  tenant  Colonel  Close,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Agnew,  arid 
Chap.8«  Captain  Malcolm,  with  Captain  Macaulay  as  their 
1799,    secretary.     The  commission  was  not  entitled  to,  act, 
except  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  General. 

The  army  was  not  ready  to  make  its  first  united 
movement  on  the  enemy's  ground  before  the  9th  of 
March ;  within  one  day  of  the  time  which  the  Com- 
mander, in  his  orders  to  General  Stuart,  had  de- 
scribed, as  the  latest  moment  at  which  he  could  with 
safety  arrive  at  Seringapatam.  The  British  army 
was  overloaded  with  equipments :  It  carried  an  enor- 
mous train  of  battering  cannon  for  the  siege  of  Serin- 
gapatam ;  it  required  a  prodigious  mass  of  vehicles 
for  the  provisions  and  stores  of  a  campaign  to  be 
carried  on  without  an  open  line  of  communication  ; 
'  to  all  this  was  added  the  cumbrous  baggage  of  the 
Nizam's  army,  a  host  of  brinjarries,  and  the  innume- 
rable followers  of  the  camp.  No  sufficient  measures 
were  prepared  for  the  orderly  movement  of  this  vast, 
unwieldy  machine.  Colonel  Wilks  alleges  that  such 
measures  were  impoasible.  If  so ;  either  this  was  one 
of  the  most  rash  and  hazardous  expeditions  that  ever 
was  undertaken ;  or  the  British  leaders  must  have 
counted  upon  a  wonderful  inferiority,  either  of  means, 
or  of  understanding,  on  the  part  of  their  foe.  As- 
suredly, had  an  enemy,  with  any  thing  like  an  ade- 
quate force,  employed  himself  with  any  considerable 
degree  of  activity  and  skill,  in  making  war  upon  the 
movement  of  this  disorderly  mass,  which  it  was  by 
no  means  possible  to  cover  with'  the  troops,  it  is 
hardly  prpbable  that  he  would  not  have  retarded  it, 
till  the  commencement  of  the  rains ;  have  so  harassed 
the  infantry,  and  worn  out  the  cavalry,  that  a  great 
portion  of  the  baggage,  stores,  and  ammunition  would 
have  fallen  into  his  hands.  The  great  thing  to  be 
4readed,   in    marching    at  once  to   Seiirigapatam^ 
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without  r^ard  to  the  coramuDicatioii  behind,  whsdookvI: 
famine.     This  evil  was  all  but  sustained ;  and  nearly  ^"^*'  ^' 
the  whole  of  the  draught  and  carriage  bullocks  died^    1799. 
though  the  arrival  of  the  army  was  probably  not  re- 
tarded a  single  day  by  the  efforts  of  the  enemy. 

So  great  was  the  confusion,  even  on  the  first  day's 
march,  that  the  army  halted  on  the  11th,  to  see  if  a 
remedy  could  in  any  degree  be  appKed.  It  moved  on 
the  18th,  but  with  so  Uttle  improvement,  that  it 
hatted  again  on  the  13th* 

From  Bangalore,  within  sight  of  which,  now  dis^ 
mantled,  the  army  encamped  on  the  14th,  there  were 
three  roads  by  which  it  could  march  upon  Seringa- 
patam.  The  expectation  of  the  enemy  was,  that  the 
British  would  occupy  and  repair  Bangalore,  form  a 
line  of  communication  in  the  same  manner  as  Ijefore, 
and  advance  by  the  middle  and  shortest  oi  the  - 
roads. 

The  confusion  of  the  march  wiis  so  great,  that  the 
British  army  halted  a  third  time  on  the  15th;  and 
destroyed  as  much  of  the  mass  of  stores  as  it  was  sup- 
posed that  by  any  possibility  the  ex%encies  of  the 
service  would  allow.  On  the  18th,  it  again  halted  a 
fourth  day;  and  *'the  loss  of  powder,  shot,  and  other 
military  stores,  had  already  been  so  considerable,  as 
to  excite  some  degree  of  alarm,  at  this  early  period  of 
the  campa^."  ^ 

Of  the  roads  leading  to  Seringapatam,  the  southern, 
by  KaunkaahuUy,  was  that  selected  for  the  advance 
(k  the  British  army ;  and  so  wdl  had  the  design  been 
disguised,  that  while  the  finrage  on  the  expected 
route  had  been  comptetely  destroyed,  it  was  still 
preserved  upon  this.     No  memorable  incident  oc« 

>  These  are  the  words  of  two  distinguished  oflScers  of  the  same  army ; 
BeMaon,  p.  QS,  and  VKilks*;  iii.  407* 
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BOOKVi.curred  from  the  time  when  the  army  entered  the 
^'^'''^'  Kaunkanhully  route  on  the  l6th,  till  it  reached  the 


1709.  tanks  at  Achel,  between  Kaunkanhully  and  Sultanpet. 
These  tanks  were  of  so  much  importance,  that  ^  the 
destruction  of  them,"  says  Colonel  Wilks,  "  in  1791, 
had  compelled  Lord  Comwillis  to  make  the  longer 
march,  the  injurious  effects  of  which,  on  his  ex- 
hausted cattle,  were  sensibly  and  severely  felt  during 
(  the  remainder  of  the  campaign."  Of  a  similar  de- 
struction, that  intelligent  officer  adds,  **  the  conse- 
quences on  this  occasion  would  have  been  still  more 
injurious  than  those  experienced  in  1791*'*  It  was 
by  the  merest  accident,  that  this  fatal  event  was  pre- 
vented. A  detachment  sent  forward  on  the  night  of 
the  21st,  arrived  not  till  the  breaches  were  made  in 
the  embankment,  and  were  just  in  time  to  save  the 
total  loss  of  the  waters. 

When  the  Sultan,  after  his  return  from  the  attack 
upon  General  Stuart,  left  his  capital  to  meet  the 
advancing  army,  he  made  his  first  movement  on  the 
middle  road,  but  being  soon  made  acquainted  with 
its  true  direction,  he  deviated  by  his  right  to  Malvilly, 
and  encamped,  on  the  18th,  at  the  Madoor  river, 
where  he  was  joined  by  the  two  corps  of  his  army, 
which  had  been  left  during  his  absence  to  hang  upon 
the  British  line.  **  Th^  southern  road,"  says  Colonel 
Wilks,  **  from  this  river,  to  the  point  where  General 
Harris  first  entered  it,  presented  numerous  situations, 
where  the  advance  of  the  British  army  might  have 
been  obstructed,  and  at  least  materially  delayed,  by 
steady  troops,  without  any  risk  of  disaster  to  them- 
selves." What  is  more  remarkable,  Tippoo,  as  we 
ar«  told  by  the  same  high  authority,  *^  after  examin«> 
ing  and  occupying  the  finest  imaginable  position  for 
opposing  the  passage  pf  the  river  in  front,  and  placing 
^eyon<]  it  a  strong  corps  to  operate  at  th^  sante  tivM 
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on  his  enemy's  right  flanks  from  very  advantageous  boorvi. 
ground,  with  an  open  rear  and  a  secure  retreat  from  ^"^'''  ^' 
both  positions,  abandoned  the  intention  of  giving    1799. 
batde  on  this  ground ;  ^  and  determined  to  fight  on 
ground,  about  two  miles  from  Malvilly,  which,  among 
other  advantages  gratuitously  bestowed  on  his  enemy, 
gave  them,  during  the  intended  actioli,  the  most  con- 
venient cover  for  their  unwieldy  impediments.** 

The  slow  movement  of  the  English  brought  them 
to  the  Madoor  river  on  the  24th,  where  they  learned 
the  particulars  of  the  march  which  had  been  made 
by  the  Sultan-  upon  General  Stuart ;  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  27th,  on  approaching  the  intended 
ground  of  encampment  to  the  westward  of  Malvilly, 
they  espied  the  army  of  the  Sultan,  at  a  few  miles 
distance,  drawn  up  on  a  height  As  the  first  grand 
object  of  the  General  was,  to  carry  his  equipments 
safe  to  the  waUs  of  Seringapatam,  he  determined 
neither  to  seek  nor  avoid  an  action.  The  advanced 
picquets,  however,  being  attacked  by  the  enemy,  and 
more  troops  being  sent  to  their  aid,  a  general  action 
came  on.  The  British  army  under  General  Harris 
formed  the  right  wing ;  the  Nizam's  army  with  the 
8Sd  regiment,  under  Colonel  Wellesley,  formed  the 
left.  On  the  right  wing,  which  had  deployed  into 
line,  and  begun  to  advance,  an  opening  between  two 
brigades,  produced  by  the  ground,  tempted  the  Sul- 
tan. He  advanced  in  person  with  a  body  of  cavalry, 
till  in  the  very  act  to  charge.  The  efibrt  was  against 
the  Europeans ;  coolly  directed ;  and  executed  with 
80  much  spirit,  that  many  of  the  horsemen  fell  on  the 
bayonets.  But  it  produced  not  so  .much  as  a  mo- 
mentary disorder  in  the  ranks ;  and  the  line  advanc- 
ing in  such  A  manner  as  to  outflank  the  enemy's  left, 
his  guns  were  soon  after  withdrawn  from  the  heights. 
The  cusboons  of  the  Sultan  faced  Colonel  Wellesley 
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BOOK  VI.  with  some  steadiness,  till  within  sixty  yards,  when, 
^^^^'^'  the  S3d  regiment  quickening  step,  they  gave  way ; 
1799.  ^^  Colonel  Floyd,  seizing  the  critical  moment, 
charged  them  with  his  cavalry,  and  destroyed  them 
to  a  man.  The  efficient  state  of  the  Sultan's  equip- 
ments, and  the  deplorable  state  of  the  British,  ad- 
mitted not  an  idea  of  pursuit.  The  loss  <£  the 
English  was  sixty-nine  men,  that  of  the  Sultan,  more 
than  a  thousand. 

Immediately  after  this  injudicious  affair,  the  Sultan 
marched,  with  a  design  to  place  himself  on  the  rear 
of  General  Harris,  during  the  remainder  of  his  march 
to  Seringapatam.  But  he  expected  him  to  advance 
on  the  same  road  which  had  been  taken  by  Lord 
Comwallis  in  1791.  As  it  was  anticipated,  that  the 
forage  on  this  road  would  be  completely  destroyed, 
the  project  had  for  some  time  been  contemplated  of 
crossing  the  Cavery  at  Sosilla,  about  fifteen  miles 
east  of  Seringapatam,  if  the  ford  upon  examination 
should  appear  to  be  practicable.  The  success  was 
complete,  and  the  battering  trwi,  with  the  last  of 
the  army,  was  over  on  the  SOth,  while  the  enemy 
was  at  a  distance  looking  for  them  in  a  different 
direction.  This  last  disappointment  struck  a  damp; 
to  the  heart  of  the  Sultan.  Having  veceived  the 
whole  of  his  principal  officers,  **  We  have  arrived,'* 
said  he,  '^  at  our  last  stage,  what  is  your  determi- 
nation ?  "  "  To  die  along  with  you,"  was  the  una- 
nimous reply.^  It  was  the  opiniiNi  of  this  meeting  of 
Tippoo  and  his  friends,  that  General  Harris  would 
not  make  his  attack  on  the  southern  side  of  the  fort, 
but  would  cross  over  into  the  island.  The  determi- 
nation was,,  to  meet  him  on  this  route,  and  find 
either  victory  or  death.     The  Sultan  and  his  Mends 

»  Wilks,  iii.4l4. 
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look  a  most  affecting  leave,  as  if  for  the  last  time  in  bocmk  VL 
this  world,  and  all  were  bathed  in  tears.  It  was  easy  ^^^^'  ^' 
for  the  Sultan,  whose  equipments  were  in  order,  to  n^^ 
anticipate  the  approach  of  the  English.  He  crossed 
at  the  ford  of  Arakerry,  and  took  up  the  intended 
position  near  the  village  of  Chendgfil.  It  was  not 
however  the  intention  of  the  English  General  to  cross 
into  the  island ;  and  when,  instead  of  pointing  to  the 
fords,  he  made  a  circuit  to  the  left,  to  avoid  some 
inconvenient  marching,  and  reach  the  ground  occu- 
pied by  General  Abercromby  in  1792,  the  Sultan, 
whose  dispositions  were  not  calculated  for  such  a 
movement,  ventured  not  to  make  opposition ;  and 
the  English  army  took  up  its  ground  for  the  siege  of 
the  capital,  on  the  5th  day  of  April,  exactly  one 
month  after  it  passed  the  enemy*s  frontier,  having 
advanced  at  the  rate  of  not  seven  miles  a  day  on 
enemy's  ground,  and  not  five  miles  a  day  from  the 
commencement  of  its  march. 

A  new  line  of  entrenchments  had  been  constructed 
on  this  side  of  the  fort,  which,  reaching  from  the 
Dowlut  Bang  to  the  Periapatam  bridge,  and  within 
six  or  seven  hundred  yards  of  the  walls,  avoided  the 
fault  of  the  redoubts  in  1792,  distant  too  far  to  be 
supported  by  the  guns  of  the  fort.  Between  these 
works  and  the  river,  the  infantry  of  Tippoo  was  now 
encamped.  To  save  the  British  camp  from  annoy- 
ance,  and  advance  some  posts,  an  attack  was  ordered 
the  same  evening,  under  Colonels  Wellesley  and  Shaw, 
on  a  part  of  the  enemy,  occupying  a  water-course  in 
front.  It  failed,  not  without  loss.  But  next  morn- 
ing a  force  was  sent,  which  the  party  of  the  enemy 
could  not  resist;  and  strong  advanced  posts  were 
established  within  1800  yards  of  the  fort,  with  their 
left  on  the  river,  and  their  right  on  Sultanpet. 

On  tha  6tb,  General  Floyd,  witli  four  regiments 
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BOOK  VI.  of  cavalry,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  left  wing  of 
^"'^'''  ^'  the  army,  marched  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  on 
1799.  General  Stuart ;  a  proceeding,  which  the  cavalry  and 
part  of  the  infantry  of  the  Sultan  marched  at  the 
same  time  to  impede.  The  junction  was  made  on  the 
14th ;  the  active  and  well-conducted  exertions  of  the 
Sultan*s  cavalry  having  produced  no  other  effect  than 
the  necessity  of  a  little  more  caution,  and  a  little 
more  time.  And  on  the  next  day  the  Bombay  army; 
having  crossed  the  river  to  the  north,  occupied  a 
ground  in  continuation  of  the  line  of  Geileral  Harris, 
with  a  view  particularly  to  the  enfilade  both  of  the 
face  to  be  attacked,  and  the  exterior  trenches. 

On  the  9th,  Tippoo,  who  had  not  before  made 
any  answer  to  the  letter  of  the  Governor-General, 
forwarded  to  him  when  the  army  crossed  his  frontier, 
sent  to  General  Harris  a  letter,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a  translation : 

**  The  Governor-General,  Lord  Momington,  Ba- 
hauder,  sent  me  a  letter,  copy  of  which  is  enclosed : 
you  will  understand  it.  I  have  adhered  firmly  to 
treaties :  What  then  is  the  meaning  of  the  advance 
of  the  English  armies,  and  the  occurrence  of  hosti- 
lities? Inform  me. — What  need  I  say  more.** 

The  British  commander  replied  in  the  following 
terms : 

«  lOM  April,  1799. 
*'  Your  letter,  enclosing  copies  of  the  Governor- 
General's  letter,  has  been  received.  For  the  advance 
of  the  English  and  allied  armies,  and  for  the  actual 
hostilities,  I  refer  you  to  the  several  letters  of  the 
Governor-General,  which  are  sufficiently  explanatory 
on  the  subject.** 

On  the  16th  was  made  an  alarming  discovery. 
The  General,  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Momington,  dated 
1 
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the  18th,  says;  ^  On  measuring  our  bags,  to  ascer-  bookvi. 
tain  what  rtce  they  really  contained,  they  were  found  ^°^'''^' 
so  much  diminished  by  loss  or  fraud,  that  eighteen    ^799. 
days*  provision,  for  thejighting  men,  at  halfaHow-^ 
ance,  is  all  that  remains  in  camp.    Our  supplies 
must,  therefore,  arrive  before  the  6th  of  May,  to 
save  us  from  extreme  distress/' 

On  the  17th,  operations  of  considerable  importance, 
less  difficult  because  simultaneous,  were  accomplished 
on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The  enemy  were  dis« 
lodged  fi^m  a  ground  commanding  that  which  was 
intended  for  the  approaches  and  batteries  of  General 
Stuart ;  the  troops  were  established  under  a  good 
cover  within  1,000  yards  of  the  western  angle  of  the 
fort ;  and  while  the  enemy's  attention  was  engaged 
with  these  operations,  the  bed  of  a  water*course  was 
seized  on  the  southern  side,  which  formed  a  parallel 
at  an  equal  distance  fix>m  the  fort 

The  state  of  the  grain  constituted  now  an  object  of 
the  greatest  solicitude,  and  every  thing  was  to  be  done, 
for  the  purpose  of  hastening  the  arrival  of  the  two 
corps,  which  were  expected  to  bring  a  supply  fit)m 
Coimbetore  and  Baramahl.  To  conduct  them,  Ge- 
neral Floyd  marched  on  the  19th  toward  the  Caveri- 
pcnram  pass,  with  the  whole  of  the  regular  cavalry, 
the  whole  of  Nizam  Ali's  cavalry,  and  a  brigade  of 
infantry,  followed  by  all  the  brinjarries,  and  all  the 
superfluous  followers  of  the  camp. 

The  20th  produced  several  events.  A  battery 
opened  from  the  northern  bank  on  the  enfilade  of  the 
80uth«western  face,  and  of  the  enemy's  entrenchment 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  river.  The  enemy  were 
dislodged  from  a  position  400  yards  in  advance  of 
their  general  entrenchments;  and  a  paraUel  was 
established  on  the  spot  within  780  yards  of  the  fort. 
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BOOK  VI.  In  the  evening,  tibe  following  letter  from  the  Saltan 
^"^'''  ^'  was  received  in  camp  : 

1799.  "  In  the  letter  of  Lord  Momington,  it  is  written, 
that  the  clearing  up  of  matters  at  issue  is  proper,  and 
that  therefore  you,  having  been  empowered  for  the 
purpose,  will  appoint  such  persons  as  you  judge  pro* 
per  for  conducting  a  conference,  and  renewing  the 
business  of  a  treaty.  You  are  the  well-wisher  of 
both  Sircars.  In  this  matter  what  is  your  pleasure? 
Inform  me,  that  a  conference  may  take  place."* 

On  the  22d,  General  Harris  replied  by  a  letter, 
stating,  that  security,  not  conquest,  was  the  object 
of  the  English  government,  to  whose  pacific  proposi* 
tions  he  complained  that  Tippoo  had  hitherto  refused 
to  listen  ;  and  transmitted  the  draught  of  a  ptelimi* 
nary  treaty,  drawn  up  according  to  the  second  and 
severest  set  of  terms  contained  in  the  Grovemor- 
General's  instructions* 

In  the  situation  to  which  affairs  were  now  reduced, 
the  annexation  of  the  following  severities  was  deemed 
adviseable :  That  four  of  the  Sultan's  sons,  and  four 
of  his  generals,  to  be  named  by  the  British  com- 
mander, should  be  given  up  as  hostages :  That  ac- 
ceptance of  these  conditions  should  be  transmitted 
under  his  hand  and  seal  within  twenty-four  hours ; 
and  the  hostages,  and  one  crore  of  rupees,  be  deli- 
vered in  forty-eight :  And  that  if  these  pledges  were 
not  given,  the  British  commander  would  hcdd  himself 
at  liberty  to  extend  his  demands  for  security,  even  to 
the  possession  of  the  fort  of  Seringapatam,  till  the 
conclusion  of  a  definitive  treaty. 

It  was  the  instruction  of  the  Gk>vemor-6eneral^ 
that  the  set  of  terms  now  put  io  the  shape  of  a  treaty 
should  be  sent  just  before  the  opening  of  the  bat- 
teri^s.upon  the  fort  of  Seringapatam.     But  the  ad- 
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vvnoed  period  of  the  season,  and  the  failure  of  provi-  book  VL 
noBS,  when  nothing  but  possession  of  the  fort  could,  ^^^^'  ^' 
in  the  opinion  of  General  Harris,  justify  him  in  dekj-  ^799. 
ing  the  fiegp  for  an  instant,  made  him  deem  it  hazard* 
ous  to  be  the  leader  in  an  overture  toward  peace. 
The  sentiments  to  which  the  Governor-General  was 
brought  by  the  progress  of  events  are  thus  described 
in  his  own  words.  **  Towards  the  end  of  April,  fresh 
circumstances  arose  which  disposed  me  to  think,  that 
if  the  course  of  the  war  should  &vour  the  attempt,  it 
would  be  prudent  and  justifiable  entirely  to  overthrow 
the  power  of  Tippoo :  Accordingly,  on  the  23d  of 
April,  I  sigfufied  to  Lieutenant-General  Harris  my 
wkh,  that  the  power  and  resources  of  Tippoo  Sultan 
should  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  state,  and  even  ut* 
terly  destroyed,  if  the  events  of  the  war  should  furnish 
the  opportunity .**  * 

On  the  night  of  the  S4th,  the  approaches  to  the 
fart  were  advanced  250  yards.  On  the  25th,  a  Imt- 
tery  of  four  guns  was  erected  to  destroy  the  defences 
of  tome  works  which  bore  on  the  assailants ;  and  it 
opened  with  considerable  effect  on  the  morning  of  the 
£&h.  The  enemy^s  guns  were  now  almost  whcdly 
silenced.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the 
enemy's  entrenchments,  in  advance,  were  attacked ; 
and  carried,  after  an  obstihate  contest,  which  lasted 
a  great  part  of  the  night.  This  acquisition  was  im- 
portant, because  it  furnished  the  ground  on  which 
the  breaching  batteries  were  to  be  erected.  The 
British  troops  occupied  the  works  on  the  27th  ;  and 
in  the  following  night  made  their  lodgement  secure. 
•  On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  another  letter  arrived 
horn  the  Sultan,  intimating  the  magnitude  of  the 
questions  to  be  determined,  and  signifying  his  inten- 

I  I^Uer  to  Direclors,  3d  August,  1799*  ^^  supra. 
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BOOK  VI.  tion  to  send  two  persons,  for  the  immediate  commence'* 
'"^'''  ^'  ment  of  a  conference,  without  which  an  adjustment 
1799.  of  so  much  importance  could  not  be  satisfactorily  per- 
formed. To  this  the  General  replied,  that  no  modi- 
fication would  be  made  of  the  terms  already  trans- 
mitted ;  that  ambassadors  were,  therefore,  unnecessary^ 
and  would  not  be  received,  unless  they  were  aocom^ 
panied  by  the  hostages,  and  specie,  already  demanded  i 
and  that  only  till  three  o*cIock  the  next  day  would 
time  be  allowed  for  an  answer. 

A  breaching  battery  of  six  guns  was  erected  on  the 
night  of  the  28th ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  80th  it 
began  to  fire.  On  the  first  day  it  demolished  part  of 
the  outward  wall  at  the  west  angle  of  the  fort,  and 
made  an  impression  on  the  masonry  of  the  bastion 
within  it.  On  the  second  its  fire  was  attended  with 
increased  effect.  An  additional  battery,  constructed 
on  the  night  of  April  the  80th,  opened  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  2d  of  May.  On  the  8d,  .the  breach  ap« 
peared  to  be  practicable,  and  preparations  were 
eagerly  made  for  the  assault.  On  the  morning  o£ 
the  4th,  the  troops  destined  for  the  service  were 
placed  in  the  trenches  before  day-light,  that  no  extra- 
ordinary movement  might  serve  to  put  the  enemy  on 
their  guard.  The  heat  of  the  day,  when  the  people 
of  the  East,  having  taken  their  mid-day  repast,  give 
themselves  up  to  a  season  of  repose,  and  when  it  was 
expected  that  the  troops  in  the  fort  would  be  least 
prepared  to  resist,  was  chosen  for  the  hour  of  attacker 
Four  regiments,  and  ten  flank  companies  of  Europeans, 
three  corps  of  grenadier  sepoys,  and  200  of 'the  Ni- 
zam's troops,  formed  the  party  for  the  assault.  Colo-^ 
nels  Sherbrooke,  Dunlop,  Ds^ymple,  Gardener,  and 
Mignan,  commanded  the  flank  corps ;  and  the  conduct 
of  the  enterprise  was  entrusted  to  Major-General 
Baird,  who  had  solicited  the  dangerous  service.*    At 
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cHie  o'clock  the  troops  began  to  move  from  the  treodies.  BOOK  vi. 
The  width,  and  rocky  channel  of  the  river,  though  at  /^°^'^; 
that  time  it  contained  but  litde  water,  its  expoBUxe    1799. 
to  the  fire  of  the  fort,  the  imperfection  of  the  breacJi, 
the  strength  of  the  {dace,  the  mimbers,  courage,  ami 
ddll  of  its  defenders,  constituted  such  an  accumular 
tion  of  difficulties,  that  nothing  less  than  unbounded 
confidence  in  the  force  and  courage  of  his  men  could 
have  inspired  a  prudent  General  with  hopes  of  suc- 
cess.    The  troops  descended  into  the  bed  of  the  river, 
and  moved,  regardless  of  a  tremendous  fire,  towards 
the  opposite  bank. 

From  the  time  when  G^eral  Harris  sat  down 
before  the  fort,  the  Sultan  had  remained  on  the  ram- 
parts, varying  his  position  according  to  the  incidents 
of  the  siege.  The  ^neral  cbai^e  of  the  angle 
attacked,  was  given  to  Seycd  Saheb,  and  Seyed  Ghof- 
f^,  the  last,  an  able  officer,  who  began  his  career  in 
the  English  service,  and  was  in  the  number  of' the 
(Hisoners  at4he  disaster  of  Colonel  Brathwaite. 

The  angle  of  the  fort  which  the  English  attacked 
was  of  such  a  nature,  that  a  retrenchment  to  cut  it 
ofi'  might  have  been  easily  effected;  and  this  was 
counsdJed  by  the  most  judicious  of  the  Myaoreaa 
officers.  But  the  mind  of  the  Sultan,  which  wan 
always  defective  in  judgment,  appears  to  have  beeo 
prematurely  weakened  by  the  disadvantages  of  hi^ 
situation.  By  the  indulgence  of  arbitrary  power^  wA 
the  arts  of  his  flatterers,  his  mind  was  i^ougbt  ji^to 
that  situation  in.  wfaidi  it  could  endure  to  bear  iiq^ 
thing  but  what  gratified  the  will  of  the  moment.  H^ 
had  accordingly  estranged  from  his  presence  ev^y 
person  of  a  manly  character ;  and  surrounded  himself 
with  young  men  and  parasites,  who  nuuie  it  tb^ir 
business  not  only  tg  gratify  his  most  childish  in^lin^ 

VOL.  VI.  I 
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BOOKVi.  tions,  but  to  occupy  hhn  with  a  perpetual  succession 
HAP.  8.  of  wretched  pursuits.  He  seems,  therefore,  when 
|i^^^^  adversity  came  upon  him,  to  have  been  rendered  too 
dfeminate,  to  look  it  steadily  in  the  fiice ;  and,  ex- 
ploring firmly  the  nature  of  the  danger,  to  employ 
in  the  best  manner  the  means  which  were  in  his 
power  for  averting  it.  TTie  flatterers  were  able  to 
persuade  him,  partly  that  the  fort  was  too  strong  to  be 
taken,  partly  that  GUxl  would  protect  him ;  and  they 
maintained  successfully  that  indecision  which  was 
now  congenial  to  the  relaxed  habit  of  his  mind.. 
*'  He  is  surrounded,"  said  Seyed  GofThfir,  who  was 
wounded  early  in  the  siege,  **  by  boys  and  flatterers, 
who  win  not  let  him  see  with  his  own  eyes.  I  do*  not 
wish  to  survive  the  result.  I  am  going  about  in 
search  of  death,  and  cannot  find  it.*" 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th,  Seved  Goffhfir,  who 
from  the  number  of  men  in  the  trenches  inferred  the  in- 
tention to  assault,  sent  information  to  the  Sultan,  The 
Sultan  returned  for  answer^  that  it  was  good  to  be  on 
the  alert,  but  assured  him,  as  persuaded  by  the  flat- 
terers, that  the  assault  would  not  take  place  till  night. 
And  in  the  mean  time  he  was  absorbed  in  religious 
and  astrological  operations ;  the  one,  to  purchase  the 
favour  of  heaven ;  the  other,  to  ascertain  its  decrees. 
Seyed  Goffhar,  sSys  Cobnel  Wilks,  "  having  satisfied 
himself,  by  further  observation,  that  one  hour  would 
not  elapse  before  the  assault  would  commence,  hur- 
ried in  a  state  of  rage  and  despair  towards  the  Sul* 
tan :  *  I  will  go,'  said  he,  '  and  drag  him  to  the 
breach,  and  make  him  see  by  what  a  set  of  wretehes 
he  is  surrounded ;  I  will  compel  him  to  exert  himself 
at  this  last  moment/  He  was  going,  and  met  a  party 
of  pioneers,  whom  he  had  long  looked  for  in  vain,  to 
cut  off  the  approach  by  the  southern  rampart.    <  I 
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^ust  first,'  said  he»  *  show  those  pe(^  the  work  they  BOOK  vi. 
have  to  do ;  and  in  the  act  of  giving  his  instructions,  ^^^'^^ 
was  killed  by.  a  cannon  shot."  ^  nsB. 

The  Sultan  was  about  to  b^n  his  mid-day  repast, 
undor  a  small  tent,  at  his  usual  station,  on  the  nor- 
thern face,  when  the  news  was  brought  him  of  the 
death  of  Seyed  GofiMr,  and  excited  strong  agitation. 
Before  the  repast  was  finished,  he  heard  that  the 
assault  was  begun.  He  instantly  ordered  the  troops 
which  were  about  him,  to  stand  to  their  arms,  com- 
manded the  carbines  to  be  loaded,  which  the  servants 
in  attendance  carried  for  his  own  use,  and  hurried 
along  the  northern  ranoqpart.to  the  breach. 

^^  In  less  than  seven  minutes,  from  the  period  of 
issuing  from  the  trenches,  the  British  colours  were 
planted  on  the  summit  of  the  breach."  It  was  regu« 
lated  that  as  soon  as  the  assailants  surmounted  the 
rampart,  one  half  of  them  should  wheel  to  the  rights 
the  other  to  the  left,  and  that  they  should  meet  over 
the  eastern  gateway.  The  jight,  which  was  led  by 
General  Baird,  met  with  little  resistance,  both  as  the 
enemy,  lest  retreat  should  be  cut  off,  abandoned  the 
cavaliers,  and  as  the  inner  rampart  of  the  south-  . 
western  face  was  exposed  to  a  perfect  enfilade.  The 
assailants  on  the  left  were  opposed  in  a  different 
manner.  Lieut.-CoL  Dunlop,  by  whom  it  was  com- 
manded, received  a  wound  in  the  ascent ;  and  the 
Sultan  passed  the  nearest  traverse,  as  the  column 
quitted  the  breach.  ^  A  succession  of  well-constructed 
traverses  were  most  vigorously  defended;  and  a 
flanking  fire  of  musquetry  from  the  inner  rampart, 
did  great  execution  upon  the  assailants.    All  the 

1  Hitt.  Sketches,  iii.  436,  437-    For  the  interior  history  of  the  My- 
.  loreans,  at  this  time,  Colonel  Wilks,   who  afterwards  governed  the 
coontry,  enjoyed  singular  advantages ;  and  we  may  confide  in  hit  dt^ 
crimioauon  of  (he  sources  and  qualities  of  his  informatioa. 
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BOOkVt.cottatni^sdoned  oflle^,  attached  toth^  feading  com- 
CfaAp. 8.  panics,  trere  icon  either  killed  or  disabled;  and  the 
1799.  loss  would,  at  any  rate,  have  been  great,  had  not  a 
very X  critical  assistance  been  received.  When  the  as- 
sailants first  surmounted  the  breach,  they  were  flot  a 
little  surprised  by  the  sight  of  a  deep,  and,  to  appear* 
ance,  impassable  ditch  between  the  exterior  and  inie- 
"  rior  lines  of  defence.  A  detachment  of  the  12th  regi- 
ment, having  discovered  a  naiTow  strip  of  the  terre- 
plein,  left  for  the  passage  of  the  workfmen,  got  up  tlie 
inner  ratnpart  of  the  enfiladed  face,  without  much  op- 
position, and  wheeling  to  the  left,  drove  before  them 
the  musqueteers  who  were  galling  the  assailants  of  the 
left  attach,  and  they  at  last  reached  the  flank  of  the 
traverse,  which  was  defended  by  the  Sultan.  The 
two  columns  of  the  English,  on  the  outer  and  inner 
raihpart,  then  ttioved  in  a  position  to  expose  the  suc- 
cessive traverses  to  k  front  and  flank  fire  at  the  safne 
time ;  and  forced  the  enemy  ftom  one  to  another,  till 
they  perceived  the  British  of  the  right  attack,  ovei-  the 
eastern  gate,  tmd  r^ady  to  fall  upon  them  in  the  rear ; 
when  they  broke,  and  hastened  to  escape.  The  Sul- 
tan continued  on  foot  during  the  greater  part  of  this 
time,  performing  the  part  rather  of  a  common  soldier, 
than  a  General,  firing  several  times  upoir  the  assail^ 
ants  with  his  own  hands.  But  a  little  before  the  time 
at  which  his  troops  resigtied  the  contest,  he  complained 
,  of  pain  and  weakness  in  one  of  his  legs,  in  which  he 
had  received  a  severe  wound  when  young,  and  ordered 
a  horse.  When  abandoned  by  his  men,  instead  of  seek- 
/  ing  to  make  his  escape,  which  the  proximity  of  the 

water  gate  would  have  rendered  easy,  he  made  way 
for  the, gate  into  the  interior  fort.  As  he  was  crossing 
to  the  gate  by  the  communication  fVom  the  outer 
rampart,  he  received  a  musket  ball  in  the  right  ode 
nearly  as  high  as  the  breast,  but  still  pressed  on,  tiU 
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he  arrived  at  tiie  gate.  Fugitiyes,  from  within,  w  bookvi. 
well  as  from  without^  were  crpwdiag  in  (^pooite  direc-  ^^^^'  *' 
tioDsto  this  gate;  and  the  detachment  of  the  12th  1799. 
had  descended  iqto  the  body  of  the  placet  for  the  pur- 
pose of  funeatiDg  the  influx  of  the  fugitives  from  the 
ou^r  works.  The  two  columns  of  the  assailants, 
one  without  the  gate,  and  one  within,  were  now  pour- 
ing into  it  a  destructive  fire  from  both  sides,  when 
the  Sultan  arrived.  Endeavouring  to  pass,  he^  re- 
ceived another  wound  from  the  fire  of  the  inner  dfs* 
tachment ;  his  horse  also  being  wounded,  sunk  under 
him,  and  his  turban  ^U  to  the  ground,  while  his 
friends  dropped  rapidly  around  him.  His  attendants 
placed  him  in  his  palanqueen,.  ^  tuit  th^  place  was 
already  so  crowded,  and  dioked  up  with  the  dead 
and  the  dying,  that  he  could  not  be  removed.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  a  servant  who  survived, 
some  English  soldiers,  a  few  minutes  afterward^, 
entered  the  gateway ;  and  one  of  them  offering  to 
puU  off  the  sword  belt  of  the  Sultan,  which  was  very 
rich,  Tippoo,  who  stiU  hdd  his  sabre  in  his  hand, 
made  a  cut  at  him  with  all  his  remaioing  strength. 
The  man,  wounded  in  the  knee,  put  Iw  firelock  to 
his  shoulder,  and  the.^uUan,  receiving  the  ball  in  Ins 
temple,  expired. 

The  two  bodies  of  assailants,  from  the  tig^  aod  the 
I^  had  met  over  the  eastern  gateway;  and  the  pa- 
lacei  was  the  only  place  within  the  fort  not  now  in 
their  possession.  In  this  the  faithM  adherents 
of  TTippoo,  whose  fate  was  yet  unknown,  were  ex<- 
pected  to  nsake  a  desperate  stand  in  defence  of  then* 
soveragT)  and  hia  family.  The  troops,  exhausted  by 
the  heatand  tiie  toils  of  the  day,  stood  in  need  of  re- 
frestMEneat  In  the  mean  tioieJM^ajor  AUan  was  sent 
with  a  guard  to  inform  the  p^*sons  within  the  palace, 
that  if ,  tiii9F.Bun)e»der^  immediaitely    their  Uves 
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BOOK VI. should  be  secured;  that  any  resistance  on  the  other 
^^^''-  ^'  hand  would  be  fatal  to  them  all.  When  that  officer 
1799,  arrived  at  the  palace,  before  which  a  part  of  the 
British  troops  were  already  drawn  up,  he  observed 
several  persons  in  the  balcony,  apparently  in  the 
greatest  consternation.  Upon  communicating  his 
message,  the  Relledar,  another  officer  of  distinction, 
and  a  confidential  servant,  came  over  the  terrace  of 
the  front  building,  and  descended  by  an  unfinished 
part  of  the  wall.  They  exhibited  great  embarrass- 
ment, and  a  disposition  to  delay ;  upon  which  the 
British  officer  reminded  them  of  their  danger,  and 
pledging  himself  for  the  protection  of  the  inmates  of 
the  palace,  desired  admittance,  that  he  might  give 
the  same  assurance  to  the  Sultan  himself.  They  ma- 
nifested strong  aversion  to  this  proposition ;  but  the 
Major  insisted  upon  returning  with  them ;  and  de- 
siring two  other  officers  to  join  him,  they  ascended  by 
the  broken  wall,  and  lowered  themselves  down  on  a 
terrace,  on  which  there  was  a  number  of  armed  men. 
.  The  Major,  carrying  a  white  flag  in  his  -hand,  which 
^  he  had  formed  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion  by  fasten- 

ing a  cloth  to  a  Serjeant's  pike,  assured  them  it  was  a 
pledge  of  security,  provided  no  resistance  was  at- 
tempted; and  as  an  additional  proof  of  his  sincerity 
took  off  his  sword,  which  he  insisted  upon  placing  in 
the  hands  of  the  Kelledar.  All  affirmed  that  the  fa- 
mily of  the  Sultan  was  in  the  palace,  but  not  the  Sul^f 
tan  himself.  Their  agitation  aqd  indecision  were 
conspicuous.  The  Major  was  obliged  to  remind  them, 
that  the  fury  of  the  troops,  by  whom  they  were  now 
surrounded,  was  with  difficulty  restrained ;  and  that 
the  consequences  of  delay  would  be  fatal.  The  rapid 
movements  of  several  persons  within  the  palace,  where 
many  hundreds  of  Tippoo's  t]K)op6  still  remained, 
inade  him  begin  to  think  the  situation  critical  even  of 
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hlmsdf  and  his  companions,  by  whom  he  was  ad-*  BOOK  vi. 
vised  to  take  back  his  sword.  As  any  suspicion^  ^^^^'^* 
however,  of  treachery,  reaching  in  their  present  state  1799. 
the  minds  of  the  Bnitish  soldiers,  would  inflame  them 
to  the  most  desperate  acts,  probably  the  massacre  of 
every  human  being  within  the  palace  walls,  he  had 
the  gallantry,  as  well  as  presence  of  nand,  to  abstain 
from  such  an  exhibition  of  distrust.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  was  entreated  by  the  people  on  the  terrace 
to  hold  the  flag  in  a  conspicuous  manner,  as  wdCl  to 
give  confidence  to  the  people  within  the  palace,  as  to 
prevent  the  British  troc^  from  forcing  the  gates. 
Growing  impatient  of  delay,  the  Major  sent  another 
message  to  the  Princes.  They  now  sent  him  word, 
that  he  would  be  received  as  soon  as  a  carpet  for  the 
purpose  could  be  procured ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
Kelledar  returned  to  conduct  him. 

He  found  two  of  the  Princes  seated  on  the  carpet^ 
surrounded  by  attendants.  '^  The  recollectioi\,'*  says 
Major  Allan,  *'  of  Molz  ad  Dien,  whom  on  a  former 
occasion  I  had  seen  delivered  up  with  his  brother^ 
hostages  to  Marquis  Comwallis :  the  sad  reverse  c^ 
their  fortunes ;  their  fear,  which,  notwithstanding 
their  struggles  to  conceal,  was  but  too  evident,  ex- 
cited the  strongest  emotions  of  compassion  in  my 
mind."  .He  endeavoured  by  every  mark  of  tender^ 
ness^  and  by  the  strongest  assurances  of  protection  and 
respect,  to  tranquillize  their  minds.  His  first  ob^ 
ject  was,  to  discover  .where  the  Sultan  was  concealed. 
He  next  requested  their  assent  to  the  opening  of 
the  gates.  At  this  proposition  they  were  alarmed. 
Without  the  authority  of  their  fattier,  whqm,  they 
deared  to  consult,  they  were  afraid  to  take  upon 
theitisdves  a  decision  of  such  unspeakable  importance. 
The  Mi^or  assured  them,  that  he  would  post  a  guard 
of  their  own  sepoys  within  the  palaces  and  a  guard  of 
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BOOK  VI.  Bui-opeims  ^tfaout :  that  do  person  should  entte  but 

■^"^^'^:  by  his  authority;  that  he  would  return  and  remain 

1799.    ^^h  them,  until  General  Baird  should  arrive;  aiad 

that  their  own  lives,  as  well  as  that  of  every  person 

Ui  the   palace,    depended    upon   their   coinpliance. 

iTh^ir  confidence  was  gained.      Upon  opening  the 

gMt,  Major  AUan  found  General  Baird  and  several 

^fficers^  with  a  large  body  of  troops  assembled.     It 

was  not  safe  to  admit  the  troops  who  wei«  burning 

for  vengeance.     And  Major  Allan  returned  to  cou- 

dnct  the  iMnoes,  wh^  reluctance  to  quit  the  palace 

was  not  easy  to  be  overcome,  to  the  presence  of  the 

General.     General  Baird  was  one  of  those  British 

officers  who  bad  personally  experienced  the  crudty  of 

their  father^  and  sufiered  all  the  h(mx)rs  of  a,  three 

years'  imprisonment  in  the  place  which  he  had  now 

victoriously  entered.    His  mind  too  had  been  inflamed 

by  a  report  at  that  instant  received,  that  Tippoo  had 

murdered  all  the  Europeans  made  prisoners  during  the 

Siege.     *^  He  was  neverthdess,'*  says  M^or  Aflan, 

<^  semtbly  alTectied  by  the  sight  of  the  Piinces ;  and  hia 

gallantry  on  the  assault  was  not  more  coaspicuoiis,  than 

ttie  moderation  and  humanity  which  he  on  this  oc- 

caMon  displayed.  He  received  the  Princes  with  every 

mark  of  regard :  repeatedly  ^assured  them  that  no 

vidlence  or  ifisult  shoold.be  offered  to  them,  and  he 

gave  them  in  charge  to  two  officeos  to  conduct  them 

to  head  quarters  in  camp."     They  were  escorted  by 

the  light  company  of  a  European  reginient ;  and  the 

troc^  were  ordered  to  pay  them  the  complimeat  of 

presented  arms  as  they  passed. 

The  mind  dwells  with  peculiar  dd%ht  upon  these 
instances  in  which  the  sweet  sym|»thies  which  one 
human  being  has  with  another,  and  which  are  of  in- 
finite importance  in  private  life,  prevail  ov^  the  de- 
stroctiye  pas^ns,  alternately  the  €8use>  and  cotK^ 
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quence,  of  wan  The  pleasure^  at  the  same  time,  BOOK  VI. 
which  we  feel  in  oonceiving  the  emotions  produced  in  ^^^^'  ^' 
such  a  scene,  lead  the  bulk  of  mankind  to  overvalue  ^^gg^ 
greatly  the  virtues  which  they  imply.  When  you 
have  glutted  upon  your  victim  the  passions  of  am- 
bition and  revenge;  when  you  have  reduced  him 
from  greatness  and  power,  to  the  weakness  and  de 
pendance  which  mark  the  insect  on  which  you  treads 
a  few  tears,  and  the  restraint  of  the  foot  from  the 
fini^  Matnp,  are  not  a  very  arduous  virtue.  The 
grand  misfertone  is  to  be  made  an  insect.  When  that 
is  done,  it  is  a  slight,  if  any  addition  to  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  crushed  at  once.  The  virtue  to  whith 
exalted  praise  would  be  due,  and  to  which  human 
nature  is  gradually  ascending,  would  be,  to  restrain  in 
time  the  selfish  desires  which  hurry  us  on  to  the 
havoc  we  are  vain  of  contemplating  with  a  sort  of 
pity  after  we  have  made  it.  Let  not  the  mercy,  how* 
ever,  be  slighted,  which  is  shown  even  to  the  victim 
we  have  made.  It  is  so  nrach  gained  for  human  na* 
ture.  It  is  a  gain  which,  however  late,  the  progress 
and  cUffiision  of  philosophy  at  last  have  produced ; 
they  will  in  time  produce  other  and  greater  results. 

When  the  persoiis  of  the  Princes  were  secured, 
Uppoo  was  to  be  searched  for  in  every  comer  <^  the 
palace.  A  party  of  English  troops  were  admitted, 
and  those  of  Tippoo  disarmed.  After  proceeding 
Aiougfa  several  of  the  apartments,  (he  KeUedmr  was 
entreated,  if  he  valued  his  own  Ufe,  or  that  of  his  mas- 
ter, to  discover  where  he  was  concealed.  That  officer; 
layii^  his  hand  upon  the  hilt  of  Mtyor  Allan's  sword, 
pfotested,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  the  Sul- 
tan "was  notin  the  palace;  that  he  had  been  wounded 
during  the  storm ;  and  was  lying  in  a  gateway  on 
the  northein  side  of  the  fort,  He  offered  to  conduct 
the  inquirers ;  and  submit  to  any  punishment  if  he 
5 
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BOOK  VI.  was  found  to  have  deceived.     General  Baird  and  the 
'^^^'  ^'  oflScers  who  accompanied  him,  proceeded  to  the  spot; 
1 799.   ^^^^^  ^i^h .  a  promiscuous  and  shocking  heap  of 
bodies  wounded  and  dead.     At  first,  the  bodies  were 
dragged  out  of  the  gateway  to  be  examined,  it  being 
already  too  dark  to  distinguish  them  where  they  lay. 
As  this  mode  of  examination,  however,  threatened  to 
be  very  tedious,  a  light  was  procured,  and  Major 
Allan  and  the  Kelledar  went  forward  to  the  place* 
After  some  search,  the  Sultan's  palankeen  was  dis- 
covered, and  under  it  a  person  wounded,  but  not 
*  dead.    '  He  was  afterwards  ascertained  to  be  the 

R^Jah  Khan,  one  of  Tippoo's  most  confidential  ser- 
vants, who  had  attended  his  master  during  the  whole 
of  the  fatal  day.  This  person  being  made  acquainted 
with  the  object  of  the  search,  pointed  out  the  spot 
where  the  Sultan  had  fidlen.  The  body  being 
brought  out  and  sufficiently  recognized,  was  conveyed 
in  a  palankeen  to  the  palace.  It  was  warm  when 
first  discovered;  the  eyes  were  open,  the  features  not 
distorted,  and  Major  Allan  and  Colonel  Wellesley 
were  for.a  few  moments  doubtful,  whether  it  was  not 
alive.  It  had  four  wounds,  three  in  the  trunk,  and 
one  in  the  temple,  the  ball  of  wfaidb,  liaving  entered 
a  little  above  the  right  ear,  had  lodged  in  Abe  cheek. 
His  dress  consisted  of  a  jacket  of  fine  white  Unaois 
loose  drawers  of  flowered  chintz,  the  usual  girdle  of 
the  east,  crimson-coloured,  tied  round  his  waist ;  and 
'  a  handsome  poufch,  with  a  belt  of  silk,  red  and  green, 
bung  across  his  shoulder.  He  had  an  amulet  on  hUi 
arm ;  but  his  ornaments,  if  he  wore  any,  were  gone»^ 
The  speedy  fall  of  the  place  was  an  event  of  great 
importance  to  the  British  army  ;  for  though  the  Ge-^ 

1  S«e  M^or  Altan'j  own  account  of  the  scenes  at  the  palace,  and  the 

gateway ;  annexed  (Appendix  42)  to  Beat9on*8  View  of  the  War  with 
llppoo  Sollaun. 
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neral  had  received  a  casual  supply  of  provisions  from  BOOK  vr. 
an  officer  whose  foresight  exceeded  that  of  the  men  ^^^^'  ^' 
who  provided  for  the  army,  this  afibrded  a  supply  for     2^99. 
not  more  than  a  small  number  of  days.     The  want  of 
draught  cattle  rendered  the  magazines  in  the  Coorg  ^ 

country  totally  useless:  and  though  the  Generjd 
counted  upon  being  in  absolute  want  by  the  6th  of 
May,  General  Floyd  did  not  return  before  the  13th 
with  the  convoys  from  the  south.  Of  the  operations 
which  during  the  above  transactions  had  taken  place 
under  the  officers  with  whom  General  Floyd  now  re- 
turned to  Seringapatam,  thefoUowing  are  the  principaL 
The  corps  which  was  placed  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Read  began  by  reducing  the  country  north  of 
Rayacottah.  The  plan  of  his  operations  embraced  a 
great  extent ;  but  after  a  little  progress  he  was  ap- 
prised of  the  necessity  of  abandoning  every  thing  to 
hasten  with  the  grain  which  he  had  collected  to  Se- 
ringapatam. The  troops  under  Colonel  Brown  began 
the  campaign  with  the  siege  of  Caroor,  which  sur- 
rendered to  them  without  any  serious  resistance  on 
the  5th  of  April.  On  the  8th  they  proceeded  against 
Errode,  and  meant  to  prosecute  the  reduction  of  the 
remaining  fortresses  in  Coimbetore,  when  they  were 
summoned  to  join  Colonel  Read,  for  the  purpose  of 
advancing  to  Seringapatam. 

Colonel  Read  arrived  at  Cauveryporam,  on  the  22d 
of  April,  which  surrendered  to  him  without  resistance. 
Having  there  collected  the  Brinjarries,  and  other 
supplies,  he  left  them  under  the  protection  of  the  fort, 
and  with  his  detachment  proceeded  to  clear  the  pass. 
This  was  an  operation  of  considerable  difficulty,  which 
required  all  his  exertions  till  the  evening  of  the  27th; 
and  the  6th  of  May  arrived  before  the  whole  of  the 
Brinjarries  had  ascended.  General  Floyd  had  by 
this  time  amved  at  a  place  a  few  miles  distant  from 
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BOOK  VL  the  pass ;  and  on  the  same  day  he  wi^  reinforced 
^"^^'  ^'  by  junction  of  the  southern  corps  of  the  army  qnder 
1 799.  Colonel  Brown.  On  the  7th  of  May,  the  whole  body, 
with  their  convoy,  moved  from  Hannoor  towards 
Seringapatam.  As  Tippoo's  cavalry,  under  his  best 
General,  had  closely  followed  General  Floyd  from 
Seringapatam,  he  expected  to  meet  with  considerable 
interruption  to  retard  him  on  his  return ;  and  from 
this  danger  he  was  saved,  only  by  the  great  event 
which  had  already  arrived. 

Such  of  the  sons  and  officers  of  Tippoo,  as  were 
not  taken  in  the  fort,  surrendered  within  a  few 
days  after  the  fate  of  the  capital  and  its  sovereign 
was  known ;  and  an  adventurer  of  the  name  of 
Dhoondia  was  the  only  exception  to  the  quiet  sub- 
mission of  the  whole  country.  This  man>  of  Mahratta 
parentage,  was  born  in  the  kingdom  of  Mysore,  and 
served  in  the  armies  both  of  Hyder  and  Tippoo.  He 
deserted  during  the  war  with  Lord  Comwallis ;  and 
headed  a  predatory  band  in  the  region  of  the  Toom- 
budra.  Tippoo  induced  him  by  fair  professions  to  trust 
himself  in  his  hand,  and  then  immured  him  in  a  prison, 
where  he  had  lain  for  several  years,  when  he  contrived 
to  make  his  escape  during  the  capture  of  Seringapa- 
tam ;  and  soon  collected  around  him  a  band  of  de- 
sperate adventurers ;  which  rendered  it  necessary  for 
General  Harris  to  move  the  army  to  the  northward 
to  dislodge  him.  This,  however,  was  not  the  last 
effort  of  Dhoondia,  whose  history  it  is  proper  to 
finish  at  once.  He  was  followed  by  his  band  of 
adventurers  to  the  south ;  and  made  such  r^id  strides 
toward  the  establishment  even  of  a  sort  of  empire, 
tliat  after  a  little  time  the  government  thought  it 
proper  to  employ  against  him  the  army  left  under 
Colonel  Wellesley  for  the  government  of  Mysore. 
Dhoondia  displayed  no  orditoary  talents  in  his  de* 
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fence ;  and  by  his  activity  and  judgtnent  prdtraldbed  fiooK  vi. 
for  several  months  the  efforts  employed  for  his  de*  ^°^^'  ^' 
struction.      He  could  not,    however,   permanently    1799. 
resist  the  great  superiority  of  force  which  was  brought 
against  him ;  and  fell  in  a  charge  of  cavabry  which 
was  led  by  the  Colonel  in  person. 

The  Sultan,  when  he  lost  his  empire  and  his  life, 
was  about  fifty  years  of  age.  He  was  rather  above 
the  middle  size,  and  about  five  feet  eight  inches  high ; 
had  a  short  neck  and  square  shoulders,  and  now  bor- 
dered on  corpulency ;  but  his  limbs  were  slender,  and 
his  feet  and  bands  remarkably  small.  His  com- 
Idexion  was  brown,  his  eyes  large  and  fjrfl,  his  eye^ 
brows  small  and  arched,  his  nose  aquiline ;  and  in 
the  expression  of  his  countenance  there  was  a  dignity, 
which  even  the  Ehfiglish,  in  spite  of  their  antipathy 
and  prejudices,  felt  and  confessed. 

Though  French  power  was  the  grand  resource 
upon  which  Tippoo  relied,  both  for  the  gratification 
of  his  resentments,  and  for  his  protection  against 
that  reduction  to  the  condition  of  a  pensioned  Na*" 
bob,  the  fkte  to  which  he  believed  that  he  was 
destined  by  the  English,  he  made  some  efforts, 
but  marked  with  his  usual  want  of  good  sense, 
for  obtaining  support  from  other  quarters.  Beside 
his  embassy  to  the  Grand  Signer  at  Constantinople, 
which  excited,  without  much  deserving,  the  attention 
of  the  English,  he  opened  a  communication  in  1796 
with  Zeman  Shah,  the  King  of  the  Afghauns,  and 
sent  an  embassy  which  pointed  out  to  that  brother  of 
the  faith  a  glorious  career  against  the  nonbdievers  or 
misbelievers  of  India.      The   Shah,  might  conqnet  .  ^ 

Delhi,  ^rive  out  the  M ahrattas,  and  establish  his 
dominion  over  all  that  region  of  India,  in  one  year;      ^ 
in  the  next,  assail  the  Mahrattas  and  Deccan  from 
the  north,  while  the  Sultan  'co-o{)erated  with  hiff^ 
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BOOKVl.firom  the  south;  and  after  this  it  would  cost  thetti 
Chap.  8,  ^^.^^  trouble  to  extend  their  empire  over  every  part 
1 799.  of  India.  This  invasion  of  the  Afghaun8»  the  English 
government  for  several  years  contemplated  as  an 
object  of  apprehension ;  and  it  was  the  ostensible 
cause,  why  the  Commander-in-Chief  was  left  in 
Bengal,  and  the  conduct  of  the  army  committed  to 
General  Htanis,  in  the  last  war  against  Tippoo^ 

The  Sultan  was  too  weU  apprized  of  the  weakness 
of  Nizam  Ali,  to  expect  from  his  alliance  any  ma-> 
terial  advantage;  and,  besides,  he  expected  to  in-^ 
duce  the  Mahrattas  to  yield  him  any  useful  assist** 
ance,  chiefly  by  offering  to  join  with  them,  in  seizing 
the  dominions  of  the  Nizam.  He  maintained,  from 
the  time  of  the  accession  of  B&jee  Row,  a  secret 
agent  at  Poona,  whose  endeavours  were  used  to 
effect  an  intimate  union.  But  B&jee  Row  was  held 
in-  thraldom  by  Scindia;  and  any  combination  of. 
Bdjee  Row  and  Tippoo,  which  could  have  a  tendency 
to  emancipate  the  Peshwa  from  his  subjection,  was 
opposed  by  the  interests  of  Scindia;  and  though 
Scindia  would  have  been  well  contented  to  join  with 
the  Sultan  in  any  scheme  of  hostilities  against  the 
English,  if  it  were  not  attended  with  danger,  he  was 
too  much  alarmed  for  his  dominions  in  the  north, 
which  the  English  could  easily  invade^  to  be  willing 
for  the  present  to  expose  himself  to  the  chance  of  so 
great  an  evil.  From  this  state  of  affairs  Tippoo 
seems  to  have  despaired  of  getting  the  Mahrattas  to 
act  with  any  efficiency  on  his  side;  and  for  that 
reason  not  to  have  made  any  very  strenuous  exertions 
to  induce  them. 

In  these  circumstances,  beholding,  as  he  must  have 
done,  the  great  inferiority  of  his  power,  his  utter 
inability  to  maintain  a  contest  against  the  English, 
and  the  probability  that  re^stance  would  bring  on 
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his  fall,  it  may  well  be  regarded  as  surprising,  that  BOOKvr. 
he  did  not  ^ideavour,  by  prompt  attention  to  their  '  ^' 
ocmiplaints,  and  early  negotiation,  to  escape  from  the  2799, 
storm  which  he  was  unable  to  face.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  characteristics,  however,  of  the  Sultan's 
mind,  was  the  want  of  judgment.  For  an  eastern 
prince,  he  was  full  of  knowledge.  His  mind  was 
active,  acute,  and  ingenious.  But,  in  the  value 
which  he  set  upon  ol^ect^^  whether  as  means,  or  as 
ends,  he  was  almost  perpetually  deceived.  Besides, 
a  conviction  appears  to  have  been  rooted  in  his  mind, 
that  the  English  had  now  formed  a  resolution  to 
deprive  him  of  his  kingdom,  and  that  it  was  uselesB 
to  negotiate,  because  no  submission,  to  which  he 
could  reconcile  his  mind,  would  restrain  them  in  the 
gratification  of  their  ambitious  designs.  Nor  was 
he  deprived  of  grounds  of  hope,  which  over  a  mind 
like  his  were  calculated  to  exert  a  fatal  influence. 
He  never  could  forget  the  manner  in  which  his  father 
had  triumphed  over  a  host  of  enemies  by  shutting 
himself  up  in  hb  capital^  and  defending  himself,  till 
the  season  of  the  rains ;  nor  had  all  his  experience  of 
the  fiudhty  with  which  Europeans  overcame  the 
strongest  defences  in  his  power  to  rear,  yielded  him 
on  this  point  any  decisive  instruction.  The  principal 
part  of  his  preparations  for  war  had  consisted  in 
adding  to  the  works  of  Seringapatam,  and  storing  it 
with  provisions  for  a  siege.  With  the  attempt  to 
disable  the  Bombay  army,  the  idea  of  even  obstruct- 
ing the  march  of  the  invaders,  if  not  altogether 
abandoned,  was  very  feebly  pursued.  And,  till  thef 
En^ish  were  upon  the  ramparts,  he  could  not  per- 
suade himself  that  the  fort  of  Seringapatam  would 
be  taken.  His  grand  military  mistake  is  acknow- 
ledged to  have  been  the  neglect  of  his  cavalry  ^  a 
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BOOKVI.  proper  use  of  which  would  have  rendered  the  con- 
^°^^'^'  quering  of  him  a  far  more  arduous  task. 
|i.gg  The  original  defects  of  his  mind,  arising  from  the 
vices  of  his  education,  appear  to  have  increased  as 
he  advanced  in  years,  and  with  peculiar  rapidity 
since  the  loss  of  hb  dominions  in  179fi-  The  obe* 
dience  which  the  will  of  princes,  eqiecially  Eastern 
princes,  is  habituated  to  receive,  not  only  renders 
them  wretched  when  it  is  exposed,  but  gluts  and 
palls  them  with ,  the  grati^cation.  Each  i^ecuning 
instance  becomes  by  familiarity  insipid,  or  rather  dis- 
gusting, and  leaves  the  mind  restless  and  impa- 
tient for  a  new  gratification*  This  serves  to  aooount 
for  the  fickle  and  capricious  disposition  which  30  com- 
monly marks  the  character  of  princes ;  and  in  gecieral 
prevails  in  them  to  a  greater  or  less-  degree,  in  pnopor- 
tion  to  the  natural  vivacity  and  susceptibility  of  their 
minds*  This  (ttsease  infected  the  whole  conduct  of 
Tippoo  Sultan,  puUic  and  private,  and  latterly  in  a . 
manner  so  extraordinary,  that,  when  joined  to  a 
similar  growth  of  his  impatience  at  eveiy  disagree- 
ment between  that  which  he  willed  and  that  which 
'  fell  out,  it  produced  in  his  subjects  a  persuasion  that 
his  mind  was  partially  deranged.  Like  many  other 
persons  of  active,  but  not  powerful  minds,  he  run 
violently  upon  the  observance  of  minuteness  in  minute 
details,  but  with  little  capacity  of  taking  a  marshaling 
view  of  a  great  whole.  He  saw  but  few  therefore  of 
the  relations  and  dependencies  of  things ;  and  was,  of 
course,  unable  to  anticipate  justly  their  distant  con- 
sequences. The  temptation  to  please,  rather  than  to 
serve,  excluded  Tippoo,  as  it  excludes  other  princes, 
from  the  benefit  of  counsels  wiser  than  his  own. 
Accustomed  to  hear,  from  those  who  approached  him, 
that  every  sentiment  whidi  he  uttered  exceeded  in 
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wisdom  that  df  evay  other  man,  diiy  difference  with  bookvl 
his  opinions  struck  him  at  last  in  the  character  of  a  ^°^^'  ^;  j 

mere  demonstration  of  folly*     As  a  general,  he  pos^    1^99^  i 

sessed)  as  had  been  abundantly  proved  by  the  English 
IB  former  wars,  no  other  talents  than  the  vulgar 
ones  of  great  activity,  courage,  and  that  turn  for  stra^ 
tagem,   which  the  cunning  of  a  rude  age  has  a 
tendency  to  produce.    As  a  domestic  ruler,  he  sus- 
tains an  advantageous  comparison  with  the  greatest 
princes  of  the  East    He  bestowed  a  keen  attention 
upon  the  conduct  of  his  government,  from  which  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  diverted  neither  by  pleasure  nor 
by  sloth.     He  made  a  methodical  distribution  of  his 
time  for  business,  in  which  he  was  laborious  and  ex* 
act ;  but  in  which  his  passion  for  detail  made  him 
firequently  waste  that  attention  upon  minor,  which 
ought  to  have  been  reserved  tm  the  greatest  affairs. 
He  had  the  discernment  to  perceive,  what  is  so  gene- 
rally hid  £rom  the  eyes  of  rulers  in  a  more  enlightened 
state  of  society,  that  it  is  the  prosperity  of  those  who 
labour  with  their  hands  which  constitutes  the  prin* 
dple  and  cause  of  the  prosperity  of  states ;  he  there* 
fore  made  it  his  business  to  protect  them  against  the 
intermediate  orders  of  the  community,  by  whom  it  is 
so  difficult  to  prevent  them  from  being  oppressed. 
His  country  was,  accordingly,   at  least  during  the 
first  and  better  part  of  his  reign,  the  best  cultivated^ 
and   his  population  the  most  flourishing  in  India; 
while,  under  the  En^sh,  and  their  dependants,  the 
population  of  Camatic  and  Oude,  hastening  to  the 
state  of  deserts,  was  the  most  wretched  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth ;  and  even  Bengal  itself,  under  the 
operation  of  laws  ill  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  was  suffering  almost  all  the  evils  which  the 
worst  of  governments  could  inflict.     That  Tippoo 
was  severe,  harsh,  and  perhaps  cruel,  in  superintend- 

VOL.  VI.  K 
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BOOK  VI.  ing  the  conduct  of  those  who  served  him,  may  be  s(t 
Ch*p.8,  £^^  easily  believed,  as  his  inordinate  pride  would 
1799,  make  every  offence  which  appeared  to  be  committed 
against  himself  assume  gigantic  dimensions ;  and  his 
habit  of  willing,  and  seeing  his  will  realized,  made 
him  expect  every  event,  willed  by  himself,  as  by  a  law 
of  nature,  which  nothing  but  the  misconduct  of 
others  could  have  disturbed.  That  the  accounts, 
however,  which  we  have  received  from  our  country- 
men, who  dreaded  and  feared  him,  are  marlced  with 
exaggeration,  is  proved  by  this  circumstance,  that  his 
servants  adhered  to  him  with  a  fidelity  which  those  of 
.  few  princes  in  any  ^ge  or  country  have  displayed. 
Of  his  cruelty  we  have  heard  the  more,  because  our 
own  countrymen  were  among  the  victims  of  it.  But 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  unless  in  certain  instances, 
the  proof  of  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  better  than 
doubtful,  their  sufferings,  however  intense,  were  only 
the  sufferings  of  a  very  rigorous  imprisonment,  of 
which,  considering  the  manner  in  which  it  is  lavished 
by  their  own  laws,  Englishmen  ought  not  to  be  very 
forward  to  complain.  At  that  very  time,  in  the  dun- 
geons of  Madras  or  Calcutta,  it  is  probable  that 
unhappy  sufferers  were  enduring  calamities  for  debts 
of  1001. ;  not  less  atrocious  than  those  which  Tippoo, 
a  prince  born  and  educated  in  a  barbarous  coimtry 
and  ruling  over  a  barbarous  peo|)le,  inflicted  upon 
imprisoned  enemies ;  enemies  belonging  to  a  nation, 
who,  by  the  evils  they  had  brought  upon  him,  exas- 
perated him  almost  to  frenzy,  and  whom  he  regarded 
as  the  enemies  both  of  God  and  of  man.^     Besides, 

1  After  the  capture  of  Seringapalani,  some  native  spies,  employed  by 
the  English,  asserted  that  the  Sultan  had  ordered  the  death  of  thirteen 
English  prisoners,  taken  during  the  siege:  and  a  scrap  of  paper  wa» 
found,'  said  to  be  in  his  hand-writing,  which  bore  the  character  of  an 
order  for  the  death  of  100  Coorg  prisoners. — All  the  evidence  which 
acconnpanies  these  allegatiofis  would  not  be  worthy  of  regard,  but  that 
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there  is  among  the  papers  relating  to  the  intercourse  BOOK  vr. 
irf  Tippoo  with  tlie  French,  a  remarkable  proof  of  his  ^"^^*^' 
humanity,  which,  when  these  papers  are  ransackeil  "tZ^^ 
for  matters  to  criminate  him,  ought  not  to  be  stq>« 
pressed.  In  the  draught  which  he  transmitted  to 
the  Isle  of  France,  of  the  conditions  on  which  he 
wished  that  a  connexion  between  him  and  the 
French  should  be  formed,  the  following  hre  the  very 
words  of  a  distinct  article :  ^^  I  demand  that  male 
and  female  prisoners,  as  well  English  as  Portuguese, 
who  shall  be  taken  by  the  republican  troops,  or  by 
mine,  shall  be  treated  with  humanity;  and  with 
regard  to  their  pel^ons,  that  they  shall,  (their  pro- 
perty becoming  the  right  of  the  allies,)  be  trans- 
ported, at  our  joint  expense,  out  of  India,  to  some 
place  far  distant  from  the  territories  of  the  allies.** 

Another  feature  in  the  character  of  Tippoo  was  his 
religion,  with  a  sense  of  which  his  mind  was  most 
deeply  impressed*  He  spent  a  considerable  part  of 
every  day  in  prayer.  He  gave  to  his  kingdom,  or 
state,  a  particular  religious  title,  Cudadad^  or  God* 
given;  and  he  lived  under  a  peculiarly  strong  and 
operative  conviction  of  the  superintendance  (^a  Divine 
^ovidenoe.  His  confidence  in  the  protection  of  God 
was,  indeed,  one  of  his  snares ;  for  he  relied  upon  it, 
to  the  neglect  of  other  means  of  safety.  To  one  of 
his  French  advisers,  who  had  urged  him  with  pecu- 
liar fervour  to  use  greater  zeal  in  obtaining  the  sup- 
port of  the  Mahrattas,  he  replied,  "  I  rely  solely  on 
Providence,  expecting  that  I  shall  be  alone  and  un- 
supported; but  God,  and  my  courage,  will  accom- 

thc  moral  and  inielleclual  state  of  the  age  and  country  of  Tippoo  renders 
Buch  an  act  by  no  means  improbabk,  under  strong  temptation,  by  any 
prince  of  the  East.  This,  however,  does  not  conchide  Tippoo  to  be 
worse  \  it  only  supposes  him  not  to  be  belter  than  his  neighbours. 
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BOOK  VI.  plish  every  thing.'**     It  is  true,  that  his  zeal  for  God, 
°^  '^'  like  the  zeal  of  so  many  other  people,  was  supported 

'  1799.  ^y  ^^^  notion,  and  by  the  desire,  of  being  the  favou- 
rite of  God ;  of  being  honoured  with  the  chief  place 
in  his  affections,  and  bbtaining  the  best  share  i^  the 
distribution  of  his  favours.  His  religion  resembled 
the  religion  of  most  persons  anxious  to  distinguish 
themselves  for  pious  zeal,  in  this  respect  also ;  that  it 
Contained  in  it  a  large  infusion  of  the  persecuting 
spirit.  He  imagined  that  he  exceedin^y  pleased 
the  Almighty,  by  cultivating  within  himself  a  ha- 
tred of  all  those  whose  notions  of  a  fSod  did  not  cor- 
respond with  his  own ;  and  that  he  should  take  one 
of  the  most  effectual  modes  of  recommending  himself 
to  that  powerful  and  good  Being,  if,  in  order  to  mul- 
tiply the  number  of  true  believers,  he  applied  evil  to 
the  bodies  of  those  who  were  not  of  that  blessed  de- 
scription. 

It  would  not  be  reckoned  pardonable  by  English- 
men, if  an  historian  were  to  omit  ambition,  and  the 
hatred  of  the  English,  among  the  ingredients  in  the 
character  of  Tippoo.  But  ambition  is  too  vulgar  a 
quality  in  the  minds  of  princes  to  deserve  particular 
commemoration ;  and  as  for  his  hatred  of  the  English, 
it  only  resembled  the  hatred  which  the  English  bore 
to  him,  or  to  the  French;  and  which  proud  indi- 
viduals, and  proud  nations,  are  so  prone  to  feel,  to- 
wards all  those  who  excite  their  fears,  or  cu^pumscribe 
their  hopes.  Besides,  among  the  princes  of  India, 
who,  except  the  drivellers,  were  less  ambitious  than 
he  ?  Was  it  Scindia,  or  was  it  Holkar  ?  Even  in 
hatred  of  the  English,  is  it  understood,  that  these 

t  See  the  letter  from  Tippoo  SulUua  to  M.  Du  Buc,  dated  Seringa- 
ixitaxn,  2d  Jan.  1799;  P^P^s  printed  by  order  of  the  Hou«e  of  Com- 
mons in  1800. 
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Mahrattas  were  exceeded  by  the  sovereign  o£  My-  bookvi. 

•#M^  0  Chap.  8. 

sorer  _««_ 

When  the  papers  of  Tippoo,  found  in  the  palace  of  2799. 
Seringapatam,  were  examined,  the  correspondence 
was  discovered  which  had  passed  between  him  and 
the  French.  With  this  Lord  Wellealey  shows  that 
he  was  singularly  delighted;  as  if,  without  such 
means  of  persuasion,  he  had  dreaded^  that  the. 
grounds  of  the  war,  successfully  terminated^  would 
not  have  appeared  satisfactory  to  all  those  whose  ap- 
probation he  was  interested  in  obtaining.  It  is» 
therefore,  necessary  that  the  amount  of  its  contents 
should  be  declared.  Some  time  before  the  beginning 
of  April,  1T97,  the  Captain  of  a  privateer  from  the 
Mauritius,  Citizen  Ripaud  by  name,  whose  ship,  da- 
maged in  some  engagement,  had  nearly  foundered  at 
sea,  arrived  in  the  country  of  Tippoo,  and  was  con- 
veyed to  the  capital ;  where  several  of  his  countrymen 
had  long  been  high  in  the  service  of  the  Prince.  This 
man,  so  illiterate  that  he  could  not  spell  his  own  lan- 
guage, and  ready,  as  appears  by  his  letters  of  the 
2Sd  of  May,  1797,  for  the  perpetration  of  any 
crime,  even  against  his  own  countryqieQ,  was  eager 
by  imposture  to  recommend  himself  to  the  favour  of 
the  Sultan.  He  represented  that  the  French  go^ 
vernment  were  not  only  burning  with  a  desire  to  in* 
vade  the  possessions  of  the  English  in  India,  but 
were  almost  ready  for  the  execution  of  that  great 
design,  having  made  vast  prpparations,  forwarded  a 
large  body  of  troops  to  the  isle  of  France,  and 
chiefly  waiting  till  they  could  learn  how  nmch  as- 
sbtance  they  might  expect  from  their  ancient  friend, 
the  Sultan  of  Mj^sore.  Tippoo,  as  eager  fully  as 
Englishmen,  to  believe  what  he  eagerly  desired^ 
thought  he  could  not  be  too  expeditious  in  sending 
men  to  ascertain  the  circumstances;  and  in  ^nde^^ 
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BOOKVi.youring  to  derive  advantage  from  them  should  they 
^^^^'  appear  to  correspond  with  report.  So  completely 
1799.  ^^  Tippoo  deceived  by  the  representation  of  Ripaud, 
that  he  thought  it  was  only  necessary  to  name  the 
extent  of  the  assistance  which  he  wished  to  receive* 
He  demanded  an  army  of  from  SO^OOOto  40»000 
men,  of  whom  he  required  that  from  5000  to  10,000 
should  be  veteran  troops;  And  in  addition  to  an 
army  t>f  this  magnitude,  he  thought  it  proper  to 
exact  the  assistance  of  a  fleet.  In  contributing  to 
the  common  enterprise,  he  proposed  to  take  the 
whole  expense  of  the  army  upon  himself;  and,  as 
soon  as  it  arrived,  to  join  it  with  all  his  forces ;  when 
the  expulsion  of  the  English,  he  trusted,  would  not 
be  a  tardy  result.  As  he  believed,  according  to  the 
statement  of  his  informer,  that  nothing  was  wanting 
for  th^  immediate  departure  of  such  a  body  df  troops^ 
but  his  assent  to  the  conditions  with  which  it  was 
expected  he  should  comply,  he  took  the  requisite 
measures  for  its  being  immediately  bestowed.  Four 
vakeels  proceeded  to  the  coast  in  April,  1797;  but 
before  they  were  ready  to  depart,  the  monsoon  set  in. 
During  the  delay  which  it  occasioned,  the  vakeels  are 
said  to  have  fallen  into  disputes  and'  dissensions. 
This,  with  other  causes,  induced  the  Sultan  to  annul 
their  appointment ;  and  the  actual  mission,  which  at 
last  consisted  of  only  two  persons,  did  not  depart  till 
the  October  following.  Extreme  was  the  disappoint- 
ment which  these  vakeels,  whom,  in  the  whole  of 
this  intercoui*se,  the  Govemor-General,  to  exalt  the 
notion  of  its  importance,  dubs  with  the  title  of  am* 
bassadors,  though  the  agent  whom  the  meanest  indi- 
vidual  emplojrs  to  transact  for  him  a  business  of  a  few 
rupees,  is  his  vakeel,  experienced  upon  their  arrival 
in  the  Isle  of  France.  They  expected  to  have  nothing 
further  to  do  than  to  set  their  seal,  in  the  name  of 
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tbeir  master,  to  the  conditions  which  he  had  given  book  VL 
them  in  writing.  This  was  called^  in  the  pompous  Ian-  ^^^^'  ^' 
guage  of  citizen  Ripaud^  to  contract  an  alliance  offcn-  i^qq, 
sive  and  defensive  with  the  French  Republic,  one  and 
indivisible,  terms  which  the  Sultmi  could  not  under- 
stand, as  his  language  wanted  words  to  correspond. 
And,  when  this  simple  operation  was  performed,  they 
expected  to  return  with  a  gi*and  army  to  Mysore.  They 
found  that  not  only  was  there  at  the  Isle  of  France 
no  force  whatsoever,  which  could  he  spared  for  the  use 
o£  their  master,  but  that  no  intimation  had,  by  the 
government  of  France,  been  conveyed  to  the  consti- 
tuted authorities  of  the  island,  of  any  intention  to 
send  an  army  to  India;  and  that  those  authorities 
were  not  vested  with  a  power  to  form  engage- 
ments with  Tippoo  of  any  description.  Nothing  did 
the  rulers  of  the  island  find  themselves  competent  to 
perform,  except  to  forward  the  letters  of  the  Sultan 
to  the  government  of  France,  and  offer  aid  to  them 
in  raising  a  few  volunteers.  'Assistance,  so  con^ 
temptible  in  comparison  of  what  they  and  their 
master  expected,  the  vakeels  at  first  r^fus^d  to  {iccept. 
And  no  small  importunity  appears  (o  have  been  ne- 
cessary to  conquer  their  determination* 

In  the  report  of  their  proceedings,  which  they  were 
required  to  give  to  their  master  upon  their  return, 
they  say,  "  The  four  chiefs  of  Mauritius  told  us  per- 
sonally, that  the  European  Ripaud  had  brought  us 
here  on  a  false  representation  to  the  Sultaun ;  and 
that  at  present  they  had  no  forces."  A  member  of 
the  legislative  body  of  the  island,  who,  because  he  had 
served  in  a  military  capacity  in  India,  and  was  knowi^ 
to  the  Sultan,  sent  him  a  letter  along  with  the  re- 
turning yakeels,  declared ;  "  Our  giief  was  profouncl 
to  learn  that  you  had  been  deceived  by  Hipaud  as  to 
pur  forces  on  this  island.     The  only  reinforcemep^ 
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tiOOKVi.  which  has  been  sent  to  us  from  France,  since  thtf 
^^^^'  ^'  commencement  of  the  war,  is  one  battalion,  which  we 
^^gg  have  sent  to  Batavia,  to  assist  the  Dutch  in  the  pre- 
servation  of  that  place.  This  we  did,  in  return  for 
the  assistance  which  we  had  drawn  from  thence  in 
money,  provisions,  and  naval  stores;  for  you  must 
know,  great  Prince,  that  our  own  resources  are  insuf- 
ficient for  our  support ;  and  we  have  sworn  to  bury 
ourselves  under  the  ruins  of  our  island,  rather  than 
see  our  enemies  its  possessors/'  ^  The  hopes  which 
the  French  rulers  held  out  that  more  efficient  assist- 
ance  might  possibly  be  obtained,  by  application  to  the 
French  government  at  Paris,  obviously  deserve  atten* 
tion  merely  as  expedients  to  evade  the  chagrin  of  the 
vakeels.  The  number  of  Frenchmen  in  the  service 
of  the  Sultan  amounted  not  to  more  than  120  men.* 

The  confidence  which  Tippoo  reposed  in  the 
strength  of  Seringapatam,  especially  when  protected 
by  God,  and  his  own  courage,  had  prevented  him 
from  making  any  provision  against  an  event  which 
he  reckoned  so  very  improbable  as  its  fall.  Not  only 
his  family,  therefore,  but  the  whole  of  his  treasure, 
was  deposited  in  the  fort ;  and  as  the  palace  was  ob« 
tained  by  a  species  of  capitulation,  without  the  irrup* 
tion  of  the  soldiers,  there  was  no  suspicion  that  any 
portion  of  the  money  or  jewels  which  he  had  in  store, 

1  See  the  papers  relating  to  the  war  with  Tippoo,  printed  by  order  of 
the  House  of  Commom,  ia  1800.  In  the  report  which  the  vakeels, 
upon  their  return  made  to  the  Sultan  pf  their  proceedings,  they  expressly 
state,  that  the  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  France  waited  upon  them,  and 
said,  *'  that  Ripaud  had  made  an  erroneous  representation  to  your  High* 
ness,  which  occasioned  us  tq  be  deputed.'^  And  befbra  their  departorei 
they  were  informed  by  the  Governor,  that  he  wopld  ^end  with  them  a 
gentleman,  (one  of  those  by  whom  they  were  actually  accompanied) 
*'  who  should  reside  at  the  presence  in  quality  of  vakeel,  that  the  other 
Frenchmen  might  not,  by  telling  fa)sittes^  jike  Ripaiid,  Receive  your 
liighness/' 

•  Beatson,  1. 139. 
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was  not  puUiclj  obtained,  and  fully  brought  to  ac-  BOOKVI. 
count  It  hence  appeared,  to  the  clearest  satisfaction,  ^°^'''  ^ 
how  exa^erated  and  extra^cagant  had  been  the  con-  1799. 
oeption  of  his  enormous  riches,  and  hence  of  his  dan* 
gerous  lesources  for  war.  The  whole  amount  of  the 
remaining  specie,  which  Tippoo  had  treasured  up,  was 
about  sixteen  lacks  of  pagodas  (640,000/.) ;  atid  his 
jewels,  of  which  in* common  with  the  Princes  of  the 
East  he  was  so  fond,  and  with  which  they  never  part, 
except  in  their  greatest  extremity,  were  valued  at 
about  nine  lacs  (360,000/.)  more.  So  far  was  such  a 
sum  from  rendering  its  owner  formidable  to  a  power 
like  that  of  the  British  in  India,  that  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council  did  not  reckon  it  too  much  to  be 
Immediately  distributed  to  the  army,  as  a  donative, 
in  reward  of  the  virtues  which  it  had  displayed 
during  the  campaign. 

The  English  were  now  in  possession  of  the  kingdom 
of  Mysore  Tand  the  only  question  which  it  remained 
for  the  Governor-General  to  decide,  was  the  momen- 
tous one,  how  a  kingdom  was  to  be  disposed  of.  He 
was  not  insensible  to  the  difficulties  which  attended 
upon  his  decision;  and  the  delicacy  which  was  re- 
quired, in  balancing  between  the  love  of  territory,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  suspicion  and  odium  on  the 
other,  to  which  the  destruction  of  another  prince,  and 
the  annexation  of  any  considerable  part  of  his  king- 
dom to  an  empire  already  of  vast  dimensions,  would 
be  exposed,  both  in  Europe  and  in  India.  This  part 
of  his  task  he  performed  with  the^greatest  address. 
The  Nizam,  though  from  the  inferior  part  which  he 
had  taken  in  the  war,  he  was  not  entitled  to  an  equal 
share  with  the  English  in  the  benefits  which  resulted 
from  it,  was  gratified  by  receiving  an  equal  portion 
of  territory.  The  necessity,  however,  was  inculcated 
of  moderation  in  the  desires  of  both ;  and  the  prind* 
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BOOK  VI.  pie  whieh  was  laid  down  was,  that  they  should  con^ 

Chap  8  »  •^ 

';  tent  themselves  with  such  a  portion  of  territory,  as 
1799.  would  indemnify  them  for  the  charges  of  the  war,  and 
yield  security.  The  word  security,  brought  in  upon 
this  occasion,  was  calculated  to  answer  any  ^urpoae^ 
to  which  those  who  made  use  of  it  had,  or  could  have» 
any  desire  to  apply  it.  Demands  for  security  had  no 
limit,  but  the  pleasure  and  power  of  those  by  whom 
they  were  set  up.  .  When  the  subsequent  inquirer 
fisks.  Security  against  whom  ?  It  is  not  easy  to  find 
an  answer.  Security  against  Tippoo  ?  He  was  no 
more.  Security  to  Nizam  All,  and  the  English^ 
against  one  anotha:  ?  That  was  impossible ;  for  they 
were  both  to  be  aggrandized,  and  in  an  equal  d^ree. 
Was  it  security  against  the  Mahrattas  ?  No,  for  they 
also  were  to  be  offered  a  part  of  the  divided  territory, 
which  was  the  way  to  make  them  more,  not  less 
dangerous  neighbours  than  they  were  before*  On 
the  principle,  then,  of  indemnification  and  security, 
it  was  decreed,  that  the  English,  on  their  part, 
should  take  to  themselves  the  whole  of  the  territory 
possessed  by  the  Sultan  on  the  Malabar  coast,  the 
district  of  Coimbetore  and  Daramporam,  the  whole 
of  the  country  which  intervened  between  the  Com-r 
pany's  territory  on  the  western,  and  that  on  the 
eastern  coast,  yielding  now  an  uninterrupted  dominion 
from  sea  td  sea;  along  with  these  possessions,  the 
forts  and  posts  forming  the  heads  of  the  principal 
passes  above  the  Ghauts  on  the  table  land ;  ^  the  disr 
trict  of  Wynaad ;  and,  lastly,  the  fortress,  city,  and 
island  of  Seringapatam,  as  a  place  which  effectually 
secured  the  communication  between  the  British  ter- 

1  Col.  Beatson  says,  (p.  254)  that  in  1788  he  "  asGertained  the 
position  and  nature  of  not  less  than  sixty  passes  through  the  mountains. 
Several  of  which  are  practicable  for  armies,  and  two  thirds,  at  least,  of 
ibat  number  siiiliciently  open  to  the  iucuisiotis  of  cavalry.** 
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litory  on  both  coasts,  and  strengthened  the  lines  of  dookvl 
dfefbice  in  every  direction.  A  territory,  affording  an  ^"^'''^' 
equal  revenue  with  that  which  by  the  English  was  2*^99^ 
taken  for  themselves,  \^as  given  to  Nizam  Ali,  in 
the  districts  of  Gooty,  Gurrumcondah,  and  the  tract 
of  country  which  lies  along  the  line  of  the  great 
forts  of  Chittledroog,  Sera,  Nundidroog,  and  Colar, 
bat  without  the  forts,  which  it  was  supposed  would 
render  his  frontier  too  strong.  With  regard  to 
the  third  party  in  the  alliance  against  Tippoo,  they 
had  entirely  abstained  from  all  participation  in  the 
war ;  and  it  would  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Go- 
vernor-General, have  been  good  policy,  to  place  on 
the  same  level,  in  the  distribution  of  the  spoil,  those 
who  did  all,  and  those  who  did  nothing,  in  the 
acquiring  of  it.  This  would  be  to  encourage 
allies  to  be  usdessj  when  their  services  were  re- 
quired. So  much  territory  as  was  taken  by  the 
English,  and  given  to  Nizam  AH,  would,  also,  yield 
to  the  Mahrattas  more  than  enough  of  strength* 
Still  it  was  desirable  to  conciliate  the  good  will 
of  that  people  to  the  present  proceedings;  and  to 
^ve  them  an  interest  in  the  arrangements  which 
were  made.  A  portion  of  territory,  from  one  half 
to  two  thirds  of  the  value  of  that  which  was  taken 
by  the  English  and  given  to  Nizam  Ali,  would,  it 
was  concluded,  answer  all  these  ends.  This  portion 
was  to  include  Harpoonelly,  Soonda  above  the  Ghauts, 
'Annagoody,  and  some  other  districts;  with  part  of 
the  territory,  not  however  including  the  fortresses, 
of  Chittledroog  and  Bednore. 

Of  the  portion  which  still  remained  of  the  terri* 
tory  gained  from  Tippoo,  yielding  thirteen  lacs  of 
pagodas,  a  revenue  greater  than  that  of  the  ancient 
Rajahship  of  Mysore,  it  was  accounted  politic  to  form 
a  sei)arate  state.     For  sovereign,  the  choice  lay  be- 
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BOOK  VI.  tween  the  family  of  Tippoo,  and  that  of  the  anciefii 
^^^^'^'  Hindu  Rajahs,  who  had  been  kept  in  confinement, 
1799.  but  not  extinguished,  by  Hyder  Ali  and  his  son.  In 
the  sons  of  Tippoo,  the  due  degree  of  passive  sub- 
mission was  reckoiied  much  less  probable  than  in 
those  of  a  family,  who,  having  lost  all  expectation  of 
reigning,  would  take  even  liberty  as  a  boon,  much 
more  sovereignty,  though  in  its  most  shadowy  form. 
The  direct  male  descendant  of  the  Mysore  Rajahs 
was  a  child  of  a  few  years  old ;  and  to  him  it  was 
decreed  that  the  title  of  sovereign  should  belong. 
The  conditions  upon  which  he  was  to  receive  his  dig- 
nity were  as  follows ;  That  the  whole  of  the  military 
force  maintained  for  the  defence  of  the  country  should 
be  English ;  That  for  the  expense  of  it  he  should  an-< 
nually  pay  seven  lacs  of  pagodas ;  That  in  case  of  war, 
'  or  of  preparation  for  war,  the  English  might  exact 
any  larger  sum,  which  they  deemed  proportional  to 
the  resources  of  the  Rajah ;  And  last  of  all,  should 
they  be  dissatisfied  with  his  government  in  any  re- 
spect, they  might  interpose  to  any  extent  ^in  the  in- 
ternal administration  of  the  country,  or  even  take  tl\e 
unlimited  management  of  it  to  themselves.  In  this 
manner,  it  is  evident,  that  the  entire  sovereignty  of 
the  country  was  assumed  by  the  British,  of  whom 
the  Rajah  and  his  ministers  could  only  be  regarded  as 
Vicegerents  at  will.  It  was,  therefore,  with  some 
reason  the  Governor-General  said,  *'  I  entertain  a 
sanguine  expectation,  that  the  Rajah  and  his  minis- 
ters,  being  fully  apprised  of  the  extensive  powers  re- 
served to  the  Company,  will  cheerfiilly  adopt  such 
regulations  as  shall  render  the  actual  exercise  of  these 
powers  unnecessaiy ; "  for  knowing  themselves  to 
hold  a  situation  totally  dependant  upon  the  will  of 
another,  whatever  emanated  from  that  will,  they  were 
bound,  without  a  choice,  to  obey.     How  bng,  with 
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wliati^er  dispositioiis  to  obedience,  their  performance  BOOKVi. 
of  the  services  exacted  of  them  will  give  satisfaction,  ^°^^'  ^' 
depends  upon  circumstances  of  a  sort  which  cannot    2^99. 
be  foreseen. 

The  Govemor*General  was  perfi^ctlj  aware  of  the 
share  of  the  sovereignty  which  he  had  taken,  and  the 
share  which  he  had  left.     **  Under  these  arrange* 
inents,"  he  said,  **  I  trust  that  I  shall  be  enabled  to 
command  the  whole  resources  of  the  Rajah^s  teni* 
tory ; "  adding,  what  were  very  desiraUe  results,  that 
under  these  arrangements  he  also  trusted  to  be  ena* 
Ued  **  to  improve  its  cultivation,  to  extend  its  com* 
merce,  and  to  secure  the  welfare  of  its  inhabitants.^ 
For  appropriating  such  **  extensive  powers,''  (so  they 
are  csJled  by  himself)  the  reasons  which  he  assigned 
pronounced  a  violent  condemnation  of  the  policy  so 
long  pursued ;  and  of  which  such  applauded  rulers  as 
Hastily  and  Comwallis  had  made  their  boast ;  the 
policy  of  only  sharing  the  powers  of  government,  with 
the  native  princes  of  Oude,  Camatic,  and  Tanjore. 
^  Recollecting  the  inconveniencies  and    embarrass* 
ments  which  have  arisen  to  all  parties  conpemed, 
under  the  double  government,  and  conflicting  autho- 
rities unfortunately  established  in  Oude,  the  Camatic, 
and  Tanjore,  I  reserved  to  reserve  to  the  Company 
the  most  extensive  and  indisputable  powers.**     This 
is  to  boast  explicitly,  that  no  double  government,  no 
conflicting  authorities,  were  left  in  Mysore ;  that,  by 
consequence,  the  powers  of  government  were,  with- 
out  participation,  engrossed  by  the  English.     What 
then,  it  may  be  asked,  was  the  use,  of  setting  up  the 
shadow  of  a  Rajah  ?   ,  The  sources  of  evil  were  mani- 
fest.    A  considerable  expense  was  rendered  necessary 
for  the  splendour  of  his  state :  And  it  was  utterly 
impossible  to  govern  the  country  so  well  through  the 
agency  of  him  and  his  ministers,  as  Jt  might  have 
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BOOK  VI.  I)eeii  gwemedbj  the  direct  applicatioti  of  £tirQ|ieAll 
Chap.  8,  intelligence  and  virtue.     But  this  Rajah  was  a  species 
1 799.    ^^  screen,  put  up  to  hide,  at  once  from  Indian  ^nd 
from  European  eyes,  the  extent  of  aggrandizement 
which  the  British  tenitory  had  received,  and  it  so  faf 
answered  the  purpose,  that,  though  an  obvious,  it  un« 
doubtedly  claims  the  praise  of  an  adroit,  and  weU<» 
timed  political  expedient     It  enabled  the  GovernoTf^ 
General  to  dismiss  Nizam  Ali  with  a  much  smaller 
share  of  the  prey,  than  would  have  satisfied  him,  had  the 
English  taken  without  disguise  the  whole  of  what  in 
tills  manner  they  actually  appropriated.^     It  pre* 
eluded  the  Mahrattas  from  those  attempts  to  excite 
a  jealousy  of  the  English,  to  which  it  was  known  they 
were  abundantly  disposed;     And  it  imposed  com^* 
pletely,  as  well  upon  those  members  of  the  British 
legislature,  who  would  have  been  pleased  with  an 
opportunity  to  criticise ;  as  upon  the  men  whose  cri- 
ticisms are  more  extensively  disseminated  through 
the  press ;  all  of  whom,  or  almost  all,  were  too  defec^ 
tive,  it  seems,  in  the  requisite  lights  to  see  through 
the  game  that  was  played :    For  though  none  of  the 
great  acts  of  Marquis  Wellesley's  administration  is 
more  questionable  than  the  attack  upon  Tippoo  SuU 
tan,  that  is  a  part  which,  till  now,  has  been  exempt 
from  censure. 

The  territory,  thus  in  name  transferred  to  a  Hindu 
Rajah,  whose  residence  was  to  be  the  ancient  city  of 
Mysore,  while  the  benefits  of  its  sovereignty  w:ere  all 
transferred  to  the  English,  was  bounded  on  the  north 
by  a  strongline  of  hill  fortresses  and  posts,  Chittledroog, 

I  The  Governor-General  expressly  declares,  that  beside  the  jealousy 
of  the  Mahrattas,  the  pariittmi  of  Mysore  between  the  English  and  the 
Nizam  would  hate  raised  the  power  of  that  Prince  to  a  dangerous 
height :  and  would  ha?c  given  him  many  strong  fortresses  which  could 
not  have  been  placed  in  his  hands  without  immiueot  danger  to  tlie 
British  frontier. 
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Sera,  Nundedroog,  and  Colar,  forming  a  powerftilBOOKvr. 
barrier  towards  the  southern  frontiers  of  Nizam  Ali         ' 
and  the  Mahrattas^  from  Panganoor  on  the  line  of    1799. 
the  eastern,  to  Bednore  on  the  line  of  the  western 
Ghauts,  the  whde  occupied  and  defended,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  English,  by  English  troops ;  and  on  the 
three  other  sides,  east,  west,  and  south,  was  entirely 
surrounded  by  the  territories  of  the  Company,  above 
and  below  the  Ghauts. 

To  the  family  of  Tippoo,  if  we  make  allowance  for 
the  loss  of  a  throne,  as  well  as  to  the  principal  men 
of  his  kingdom,  the  conduct  of  the  Governor-General 
was  considerate  and  generous.     The  fortress  of  Ve- 
lore,  in  the  Camatic,  was  appropriated  for  the  resi- 
dence of  the  royal  family,  and  fitted  up  commodiously 
for  their  reception, with  an  allowance  for  their  support, 
more  liberal  than  that  which  they  had  received  from 
Tippoo  himself.     The  principal  men  were  all  provided 
for  by  jaghires  or  pensions,  conformable  to  their  rank 
and  influence,  with  a  generosity  which  not  only  con- 
tented,  but    greatly  astonished   themselves.     They 
were  the  more  easily  pleased,  that  Tippoo,  centering 
all  authority  in  his  own  person,  rendered  it  impossible 
for  his  servants  to  acquire  any  influence  beyond  the 
immediate  exercise  of  their  official  powers ;  and  as 
the  frugality  of  his  administration  was  severe,  their 
emoluments  were  uncommonly  small.     The  same  cir- 
cumstances facilitated  the  settlement  of  the  country ; 
for,  as  no  individual  possessed  any  authority  sufficient 
to  make  r^esistance,  when  Tippoo  was  gone,  and  as  the 
character  of  the  English  was  sufficiently  known  to 
inspire  confidence,  the  chiefs  made  their  submission 
without  hesitation  or  delay.     When  one  of  Tippoo's 
confidential  servants  was  sent  to  treat  with  the  officer 
at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  the  celebrated  Kummir 
ad  dien  Khan,  he  refused  to  stipulate  for  terms,  and 
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BOOK  VI.  said  he  cast  himself  entirely  upon  the  generosity  of 

Chap.  8. 


the  English. 

J  799.  Iq  the  treaty  which  was  signed  by  Nizam  Ali  and 
the  English,  entitled  the  partition  treaty  of  Mysore, 
for  establishing  the  arrangements  which  have  just 
been  described,  it  was  fixed,  that,  unless  the  Peshws 
acceded  to  the  said  treaty  within  the  space  of  one 
month,  gave  satisfaction  relative  to  some  disputes 
with  Nizam  Ali,  and  complied  with  cei1;ain  conditions, 
not  specified,  in  favour  of  the  English,  the  territory, 
which  it  was  meant  to  bestow  upon  him,  should  be 
shared  between  the  remaining  aJlies,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  two  thirds  to  Nizam  Ali,  and  one  to  the 
English.* 

When  the  terrors  which  Tippoo  suspended  over 
the  Mahrattas,  and  the  dependance  which  they  felt 
upon  the  English  against  the  effects  of  his  ambition 
and  power,  were  destroyed,  it  was  not  expected  that 
their  hostile  dispositions,  which  had  already  so  ill  dis- 
guised themselves,  could  long  be  restrained.  The 
power  of  Nizam  Ali  was  now  the  only  barrier  be- 
tween the  English  possessions  in  Deccan,and  the  irrup- 
tions of  that  formidable  nation ;  and  how  small  the 
resistance  which  he  was  capable  of  yielding,  the  Eng- 
^  lish  had  abundantly  perceived.  In  one  way,  it  ap- 
peared sufficiently  easy  to  augment  his  capacity  for 
war.  He  was  acutely  sensible  of  the  dangers  to 
which  he  was  exposed  at  the  hands  of  the  Mahrattas, 

>  See  the  papers  relating  to  the  war  with  Tippoo»  printed  by  orderof 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1800.  See  also  the  Treaty  with  the  Nizam, 
and  that  with  the  Rajah  of  Mysore.  For  the  whole  of  the  concluding 
Straggle  with  Tippoo,  we  have  very  complete  information,  not  only  in 
the  official  papers,  which  have  been  pretty  fully  give^i  in  print,  but  in 
the  valuable  works,  so  frequently  quoted,  of  Beatson  and  Wilks.  For 
s  the  character  of  Tippoot,  and  some  parts  of  his  politics,  hints  are  af- 

forded by  the  volume  of  his  letters,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Coh 
Kirkpatrick. 
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lirtd  of  his  incompetency  to  his  own  defence*  Be  BOOKVt. 
was  therefore  abundantly  desirous  of  receiving  such  ^^^^'  ^' 
additions  to  the  number  of  the  British  troops  already  .  1300. 
in  his  pay,  as  would  suffice  to  allay  his  apprehensions. 
But  the  payment  of  these  troops  suggested  itself  to 
the  foresight  of  the  English  rulers,  as  creating  diffi- 
culties and  dimgers  which  it  was  tiot  easy  to  over- 
look. So  fickle  and  capricious  were  the  councils  of 
the  Subahdar,  that  he  might  suddenly  adopt  the  reso- 
lution of  dismissing  the  English  troops  from  his  ser-. 
vice;  while  the  impoverishment  of  his  country  by 
maUadministration,  and  the  exhaustion  of  his  re- 
sources by  useless  expenses,  portended  a  moment  not 
far  distant,  when  he  would  be  deprived  of  power  to 
pay  as  many  troops  as  would  satisfy  the  ideas  of 
security  which  the  English  rulers  entertainied.  One 
expedient  presented  itself  to  the  imagination  of  the 
Governor-General,  as  adapted  to  all  the  exigencies 
of  the  Case ;  and  he  resolved  not  to  omit  so  favour- 
able an  opportunity  of  realizing^  the  supposed  advan-* 
tage.  If  Nizam  Ali,  instead  of  paying  a  monthly  or 
annual  subsidy  for  the  maintenance  of  the  troops 
whose  service  he  was  willing  to  receive,  would  alienate 
to  the  English  in  perpetuity  a  territory  with  revenue 
sufficient  for  the  expense,  a  military  force  might  then 
be  established  in  his  dominions,  on  the  least  precarious 
of  all  securities.  The  evils  were,  in  the  first  place, 
B  violation  of  the  act  of  parliament,  which  forbid 
extensidn  of  territory ;  but  that  had  always  been  vio- 
lated with  so  little  ceremony,  and  lately  in  so  extra- 
ordinary a  manner,  that  this  constituted  an  objection 
of  trivial  importance:  in  the  second  place,  the  real  diffi- 
culties of  administering  the  ceded  territory,  so  frugally 
and  beneficently,  as  to  render  its  produce  equal  to 
its  expense ;  difficulties,  it  is  probable,  which  were  but 
little  understood:  and  lastly,  the  grand  general  evil, 

VOL.  VI.  ^ 
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BOOK  vi.  that,  in  proportion  as  territory  augments,  and  with  it 
^"^^^  ^'  the  amount  and  complexity  of  the  business  which  its 
1800    administration  involves,  it  becomes  more  and  more 
impossible  for  the  superintending  power  to  take  se- 
curities, that  the  business  of  government  shall  not  be 
negligently  and  corruptly  performed;   since,  beside 
the  inability  of  attention  to  extend  itself  minutdy 
beyond  a  limited  range  of  affairs,  distance  from  the 
eye  of  government  gradually  weakens  its  powers,  and 
at  last  annihilates  a  great  portion  of  them.     Over- 
balancing advantages  appeared  to  flow,  from  the  funds 
which  would  thus  be  secured  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  considerable  army,  from  the  security  which  this 
army  would  afford  against  the  Mahrattas,  and  from 
the  sovereignty  which  it  would  transfer  to  the  English 
oyer  Nizam  Ali  and  his  dominions ;  though  his  do- 
minions were  governed  so  ill,  that  little  advantage 
could  be  hoped  from  them.    The  documents  relative 
to  the  negotiation  have  not  been  made  public ;  and 
we  know  not  in  what  manner  that  Prince  at  first  re- 
ceived the  proposition,  nor  what  modes  of  induce- 
ment were  employed  to  obtain  his  consent.     How- 
ever, on  the  12th  of  October  1800,  a  treaty  was 
signed;  by  which  important  contract,  the  English 
added  two  battalions  of  sepoys,  and  a  regiment  of 
native  cavalry,  to  the  force  which  they  engaged  to 
uphold  in  the  service  of  the  Subahdar,  and  also  bound 
themselves  to  defend  his  dominions  against  every 
aggression ;  while,  on  his  part,  Nizam  Ali  ceded  to 
the  English,  in  perpetual  sovereignty,  all  the  acquisi- 
tions which  he  had  made  from  the  territory  of  Tippoo, 
either  by  the  late  treaty,  or  by  that  of  Seringapatam, 
in  1792 ;  and  agreed  neitiier  to  make  war,  nor  so 
much  as  negotiate,  by  his  own  authority ;  but,  refer- 
ring all  disputes  between  himself  and  other  states  to 
the  English,  to  be  governed  by  their  decision,  aUow- 
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iDg  the  sidMdiary  troops  in  his  serviced  be  employed  BOOK vi. 
by  the  English  in  all  their  ware,  joined  by  6,000  of  ^°^'''^* 
his  own  horse,  and  9>000  of  his  infantry,  only  re-   ^qqq^ 
serving  two  of  the  English  battalions  which  shoidd 
always  be  attached  to  his  person.    For  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  the  Tumboodrah  as  a  dear  and  dis- 
tinct boundary,  Kupoor,  Gujund^,  Gur,  and  some 
ether  districts,  lately  acquired  from  Tippoo,   were 
exchanged  for  Adoni  and  a  few  places  on  the  southerp 
side  of  the  river.     With  regard  to  the  family  and 
subjects  of  the  Subahdar,  it  was  stipulated  that  he 
was  to  remain  absolute,  and  the  English  were  on  no 
pretext  to  dispute  his  authority.    A  revenue  of  about 
1,758,000  pagodas  arose  from  the  territory  ceded  by 
this  treaty  to  the  English.^ 

Of  this  engagement,  as  it  aflfected  the  interests  of 
the  English,  the  nature  may  be  described  in  a  single 
sentence.  The  English  acquired  a  small  territory, 
with  the  obligation  of  defending  a  large  one.  Jf  it  be 
said,  that  it  was  as  easy  to  defend  the  Nizam's 
territory,  in  addition  to  their  own,  as  it  was  to 
defend  their  own  without  that  of.  the  Nieam,  and 
that  the  revenue  of  the  new  territory  was  all 
therefore  clear  gain,  the  declaration  is  unfounded. 
If  the  act  of  parliament,  which  was  set  up  for  a  show, 
but  in  practice  trampled  upon  habitually,  and  by 
those  who  made  it,  as  shamelessly,  as  by  those  for 
whose  coercion  it  was  made,  is  worthy  on  such  an 
occasion  to  be  quoted,  it  may  be  recollected,  that, 
according  to  the  doctrine  which,  in  that  enactment, 
guided  the  legislature,  all  extension  of  territory  was 
bad,  because  it  cost  more  to  defend  it,  than  it  could 
be  made  to  produce ;  much  more  of  course,  when  a 

«  A  Sketch  of  the  Political  History  of  India,  from  the  Introduction 
of  Mr.  Pitt'B  Bill,  A.D.  1784,  lo  the  present  Date,  by  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm, pp.  S8S—S87.    Collection  of  Treaties. 

L  S 
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BOOK  \l.  small  territory  was  acquired  with  the  burthen  of 
Chap.  8.  defending  another,  several  times  as  large. 

A  clause  was  inserted,  to  say,  that  if  the  Peshwa 
or  Dowlut  Row  Sdndia,  should  desire  to  have  a  part 
in  this  treaty,  they  should  be  admitted  to  all  its 
advantages ;  in  other  words,  they  should  have  a  sub- 
sidiary force  on  the  same  terms  as  Nizam  Ali.  But 
s6  far  were  the  Mahrattas  from  desiring  an  alliance 
of  this  description,  that  the  Peshwa,  under  the  dicta- 
tion of  Scindia,  refused  to  accept  the  territory  which 
was  reserved  to  him  out  of  the  spoils  of  Tippoo ;  it 
was  therefore  divided  by  the  English  between  them- 
selves and  the  Subahdar. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Situation  of  Oude,  as  left  by  Lord  Teignmouth, 
highly  satisfactory  to  the  home  Authorities — 
Great  Changes  meditated  by  Lord  Mornington — 
Extirpation  of  British  Subjects,  not  in  the  Ser- 
vice of  the  Company — Apprehended  Invasion  of 
the  Afghauns — Endeavour  to  obtain  the  Alliance 
of  Scindia — The  Idea  abandoned — An  Embassy 
to  the  King  of  Persia — Insurrection  by  Vizir 
A  li — Reform  of  his  military  Establishment  pressed 
on  the  Nabob  of  Oude — His  Reluctance — He  pro-' 
poses  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  Son — The 
Governor-General  presses  him  to  abdicate  in 
favour  of  the  Company — 'He  refuses — Indigna-- 
tion  of  the  Governor-General — He  resorts  to 
coercion  on  the  Reform,  which  meant,  the  Anni- 
hilation, of  the  Nabob's  military  Establishment — 
The  business  of  the  Annihilation  judiciously  per- 
formed-^The  Vizir  alleges  the  want  of  Resources 
for  the  Maintenance  of  so  great  a  British  Army 
— From  thiSf  the  Governor-General  infers  the 
Necessity  of  taking  from  him  the  Government 
of  his  Country — If  the  Nabob  would  not  give  up 
the  whole  of  his  Country  willingly^  such  a  Por-^ 
tion  of  it  as  would  cover  the  Expense  of  the 
British  Army  to  be  taken  by  Force^^This  was 
more  than  one  half— The  Vizir  to  be  allowed  no 
independent  Power  even  in  the  rest — The  Vizir 
desires  to  go  on  a  Pilgrimage^^-^The  Hen.  H» 
JVellesley  s^nt  to  get  from  him  an  appearance  of 
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Consent — The  Cession  of  the  Portion  necessary 
for  the  Expence  of  the  Army  effected — A  Com" 
mission  for  settling  the  Country  with  Mr.  H. 
Wettesley  at  the  head— Governor-General  makes 
a  Progress  through  the  Country — Transactions 
between  him  and  the  Nabob  of  Oude — Proposition 
of  the  Bhaa>  Begum-^Objections  of  the  Court  of 
Directors  to  the  Appointment  of  Mr.  H.  JVelles- 
ley — Overruled  by  the  Board  of  Control — Go- 
vemment  of  Furruckabad  assumed  by  the  Com- 
pany— Settlement  of  the  ceded  Districts^^Full 
Approbation  of  the  home  Authorities. 

BOOK VI.  The  arrangements  formed  by  the  late  Governor* 
'^^•^'  General,  Sir  John  Shore,  with  respect  to  the  kingdom 
1799.  ^^  Oude,  satisfied  the  capacious  desires  of  the  London 
authorities.  Under  date  the  15th  of  May,  1799»  a 
despatch,  intended  to  convey  their  sentiments  to  the 
instruments  of  government  in  India,  has  the  follow- 
ing passages : 

"  By  the  definitive  treaty  concluded  at  Lucknow, 
the  Company's  influence  over  the  Vizir's  country 
appears  to  be  sufficiently  preserved ;  without  the  in- 
sertion of  any  article,  which,  in  its  operation,  might 
lead  to  an  interference  in  the  collections,  on  the  part 
of  the  Company,  that  might  be  deemed  offensive. 
And  we  have  the  further  satisfaction  to  find,  that, 
(exclusive  of  the  immediate  payment  of  twelve  lacs 
of  rupees  by  the  Nabob  Vizir), — his  annual  subsidy 
is  increased  upwards  of  twenty  lacs  of  rupees ;  be- 
sides the  acquisition  of  a  fortress  in  the  Oude  domi- 
nions, of  the  greatest  consequence  in  the  scale  of 
general  defence :  with  other  stipulations,  which  have 
a  tendency  to  remedy  former  defects  in  our  political 
connexion  with  that  country,  and  to  give  the  Com- 
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pany  such  an  ascendancy  as  cannot  fidl  to  be  produc-  BOOK  VL 
tive  of  material  benefit  to  both  parties :  and  which,  ^°^''^' 
we  trusty  will  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  good    1799. 
system  of  government  in  Oude»  which  hitherto  all 
our  endeavours,  for  a  series  of  years,  have  been 
unaUe .  to  accomplish. 

*^  The  late  Governor-General  had  given  us  reason 
to  expect,  that,  for  the  first  year,  or  perhaps  longer^ 
after  Saadut  Ali*s  accession,  his  revenues  would  pro- 
bably fidl  considerably  short  of  their  estimated  amount; 
and  that  he  would  find  considerable  difficulty  in  ful« 
filling  his  pecuniary  engagements  with  the  Company : 
'^— and  very  satisfactorily  assigned  the  ground  of  that 
opinion.  We  are,  therefore,  not  surprised  to  find  by 
the  last  accounts,  that  an  arrear  had  accumulated  in 
the  payment  of  the  Company's  tribute,  to  the  amount 
of  upwards  of  eighteen  lacs  of  rupees.  Lord  M om- 
ington  having  represented,  however,  that  he  believes 
the  Nabob  is  sincerely  disposed  to  make  every  pos- 
sible effort  for  the  liquidation  of  this  arrear,  as  well 
as  for  introducing  such  a  system  of  order  and  economy 
into  the  management  of  his  finances  as  will  enable 
him  to  be  more  punctual  in  his  future  payments,  we 
entertain  a  well-grounded  expectation  that  every 
cause  of  complaint  upon  this  head  will  speedily  ter» 
minate.** 

^  The  affairs  of  Oude  being  thus  settled  in  a  man« 
ner  which  Uds  fab  to  be  permanent ;  and  it  appearing 
by  your  political  despatch  of  the  17th  April,  1798, 
that  the  most  perfect  tranquillity  continues  to  prevail 
in  the  Vizir's  dominions ;  and  as  the  resolutions  of 
the  late  Governor-General,  of  the  9th  and  SOth 
October,  1797,  for  the  augmentation  of  the  army, 
were  declared  to  be  connected  with  the  proposed 
arrangements  for  that  country,  we  direct  that  you 
take  into  your  immediate  consideration  the  propriety 
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BOOKVI.  of  disbanding^  those  new  levies,  or  the  necessity  of 

^^'  ^\  continuing  them."  ^ 

1799.  While  the  home  authorities  were  thus  congratu- 
_  lating  themselves  upon  the  state  in  which  the  affairs 
of  Oude  were  left  by  the  late  Governor-General,  and 
pleasing  themselves  with  the  belief  of  its  permanence, 
the  new  Governor-General  was  meditating  the  most 
important  changes.  In  the  political  letter  from  Bengal, 
as  early  as  the  3d  of  October,  1798,  the  authorities 
at  home  were  informed ;  *^  The  Right  Honourable 
the  Gk)vemor-General  has  now  under  consideration 
the  present  state  of  affaii*s  in  Oude,  and  particu- 
larly the  best  meani^  of  securing,  the  regular  pay- 
ment of  the  subsidy,  and  of  reforming  the  Nabob's 
army."  *  And  on  the  23d  of  December  of  the  same 
year,  the  Governor-General  wrote,  in  a  private  letter 
to  the  resident  at  Oude ;  "  The  necessity  of  providing 
for  the  defence  of  the  Camatic,  and  for  the  early 
revival  of  our  alliances  in  the  Peninsula,  as  well  as 
for  the  seasonable  reduction  of  the  growing  influence 
of  France  in  India,  has  not  admitted  either  my  visit- 
ing Oude,  or  of  my  turning  my  undivided  attention 
to  the  reform  of  the  Vizir*s  affairs.  There  are, 
however,  two  or  three  leading  considerations,  in  the 
state  of  Oude,  to  which  I  wish  to  direct  your  par- 
ticular notice ;  intending,  at  an  early  period,  to  enter 
fully  into  the  arrangement  in  which  they  must  ter- 
minate.— Whenever  the  death  of  Almas  shall  hap- 
pen, an  opportunity  will  offer  of  securing  the  benefits 
of  Lord  Teignmouth's  treaty,  by  provisions,  which 
seem  necessary  fw  the  purpose  of  realizing  the  sub- 
sidy, under  all  contingencies.  The  Company  ought 
to  succeed  to  the  powei'  of  Almas.     And  the  ma* 


1  Papers  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  I8O6, 1.  30. 
•  Papers,  ut  supra,  v.  3. 
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xmgemeBt,  if  not  the  sovereignty,  of  that  part  of  the  BOOK  vi. 
Doab,  which  he  now  rents,  ought  to  be  placed  in  ^^^^'^' 
our  hands,  a  proportionate  reduction  being  made    i^jgg^ 
from'  the  subsidy ;  the  strength  of  our  north-western 
frontier  would  also  be  increased.     On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  event  of  Alma's  death,  we  shall  have  to  appre- 
hend either  the  dangerous  power  of  a  successor  equal 
to  him  in  talents  and  activity,  or  the  weakness  of  one 
inferior  in  both,  or  the  division  of  the  country  among 
a  variety  of  renters  ;  in  the  first  case  we  should  risk 
internal  commotion ;  in  the  two  latter  the  frontier  of 
Oude  would  be  considerably  weakened  against  the 
attacks  either  of  the  Abdalli  or  of  any  other  invader. 
The  only  remedy  for  these  evils  will  be  the  possession 
of  the  Doab  fixed  in  the  hand  of  our  government. 
The  state  of  the  Vizir^s  troops  is  another  most  press- 
ing evil.     To  you  I  need  not  enlarge  on  their  inef- 
ficiency and  insubordination.     My  intention  is  to  p^- 
suade  his  ExceUency,  at  a  proper  season,  to  disband  the 
whole  of  his  own  army,  with  the  exception  of  such  part      ' 
of  it  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  state,  or 
of  collection  of  revenue.     In  the  place  of  the  armed 
rabble  which  now  alarms  the  Vizir,  and  invites  his 
enemies,  I  propose  to  substitute  an  increased  number 
of  the  Company's  regiments  of  infantry  and  cavalry, 
to  be  relieved  from  time  to  time,  and  to  be  paid  by 
his  Excellency,     I  have  already  increased  our  estab- 
lishment to   the  extent  of  seventeen  regiments  of 
infantry,  with  the  view  of  transferring  three  regi-     ' 
ments  to  the  service  of  his  Excellency. — With  respect 
to  the  Vizir^s  civil  establishments,  and  to  his  abusive 
systems  for  the  extortion  of  revenue,  and  for  the 
•  violation  of  every  principle  of  justice,  little  can  be 
done  before  I  can  be  enabled  to  visit  Lucknow."  ^ 

1  papers,  ut  su|)ra>  iii.  2,  3. 
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BOOKVL  The  hostility  of  the  Governoi^General  to  his  fel- 
'^^'  ^'  low-subjects,  pursuing,  independently  of  the  Company, 
1799.  ^^^^  occupations  in  any  part  of  India,  is  expressed, 
without  a  word  to  indicate  reasons,  in  the  same  letter, 
thus;  "  The  number  of  Europeans  particularly  of 
British  subjects,  established  in  Oude,  is  a  mischief 
which  requires  no  comment.  My  resolution  is  fixed, 
to  dislodge  every  European,  excepting  the  Company's 
servants.  My  wish  is,  to  occasion  as  little  private 
distress  as  possible,  but  the  public  service  must  take 
its  course ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  some 
cases  of  hardship  will  not  be  found  in  the  extent  of 
so  great  a  measure."  These  last  words  indicate  ex- 
tensive numbers.  Why  did  not  the  Governor-Gene- 
ral, before  he  dared  to  strike  at  the  fortunes  of  great 
numbers  of  his  countrymen,  declare  and  prove,  the 
evils  whiqh  they  produced  ?  For  what  reason  is  it, 
let  them  declare,  who  know  what  is  understood,  under 
such  a  government  as  .ours,  by  the  responsibility 
of  the  ruling  few,  that  he  has  never  yet  been  effec- 
tually called  upon  to  account  for  such  a  conduct  ? 
The  good  which  they  were  calculated  to  produce  is 
obvious  to  aU.  The  question  still  remains  unanswered. 
What  were  the  evils  ? 

The  threats  of  Zemaun  Shah,  King  of  the  Ab- 
dalees,  or  Afghauns,  became  a  convenient  source  of 
pretexts  for  urging  upon  the  Vizir  the  projected  in- 
novations. This  prince  had  succeeded  bis  father 
Timur  Shah,  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Ahmed  Shah» 
the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  in  the  year  1792.  His 
dominions  extended  from  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  to 
the  parallel  of  Cashmere ;  and  from  the  boundaries  of 
the  Seiks,  at  some  distance  eastward  of  the  great 
river  Attock,  to  the  vicinity  of  the  P^*sian  Tershish ; 
including  the  territories  of  Cabul,  Candahar,  Peishere, 
Gbizni,  Gaur,  Sigistan,  Korasan,  and  Cashmere.  In 
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the  year  1796,  this  prince  advanced  to  Lahore;  and  BOOKVI. 
though  his  force  was  not  understood  to  exceed  38,000    ^^'  ^' 
men,  almost  wholly  cavalry,  he  struck  tertor  into  the    1799^ 
Mahrattas ;  and  excited  alarm  in  the  English  govern-* 
roent  itself.     The  object  of  the  Shah,  as  announced 
by  rumour,  was,  to  re-establish  the  House  of  Timur, 
to  which  he  was  nearly  related,  and  restore  the  true 
faith  in  the  empire  of  the   Great  MoghuL     The 
Seiks,  it  appeared,  gave  no  obstructions  to  his  march : 
The  Mahrattas,  from  their  internal  distractions,  were 
ill  prepared  to  resist  him :  And,  though  they  assem- 
bled a  considerable  army,  which  might  have  enabled 
them  to  dispute  the  possession  of  Delhi,  or  molest  him 
in  his  retreat,  it  was  still  possible  for  him,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  person  then  at  the  head  of  the  English 
government,  to  advance  to  Delhi,  even  with  so  in- 
considerable an  army  as  that  which  he  led  to  Lahore; 
in  which  case,  he  would  have  formidably  threatened 
the  British  interests.     The  Bohillas,  it  was  imagined^, 
would  join  him ;  induced,  not  only  by  the  affinities 
of  descent  and  religion,  and  the  cruelties  which  they 
had  sustained  at  the  hands   of  the  English  and 
Vizir ;  but,  the  Governor  •General  added,  by  the  love 
of  war  and  plunder ;  yet  the  truth  is,  that  they  de- 
voted themselves  to  agriculture,  whenever  oppression 
would  permit  them,  with  an  ardour  and  success,  of 
which  India  had  no  example ;  and  their  love  of  war 
and  plunder  meant  only  a  greater  degree  of  courage 
and  vigour  than  distinguished  the  other  races  of  the 
country.     The  approach  of  the  Shah,  it  was  there* 
fore  apprehended,  would  spread  the  greatest  disorders 
in  the  dominions  of  the  Vizir.     **  The  troops  under 
Almas,"  who  governed,  as  renter,  and  defended,  that 
half  of  the  dominions  of  the  Vizir  which  was  most 
exposed  to  the  incursions  both  of  the  Mahrattas  and 
A%hauns,  '*  were^"  says  the  Govemor-G^eral,  **  re« 
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BOOK  VI.  spectable.     The  other  troops  of  the  Vizir,  with  little 

Chap.  9,     ^  ^ 


exception,  would  rather  have  proved  an  incumbrance, 
1799.    than  an  assistance  to  the  British  forces;  and  nothing 
biit  the  most  urgent  remonstrances  would  have  ensured 
the  exertions  or  supplies  of  the  Vizir.     His  dominions 
would  have  been  overrun  with  marauders;  a  total 
temporary  stoppage  of  the  collections  would  have  en- 
sued ;   and  these  disorders,  if  not  speedily  quelled, 
would  have  ended  in  general  insurrection."     On  the 
measures  to  be  adopted.  Sir  John  Shore  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  decide.     The  Mahrattas,  excited  by  their  fears, 
made  proposals  to  the  English  for  a  union  of  forces 
against   the  Afghaun.      But  the   reduction  of  the 
power  of  the  Mahrattas,  Sir  John  would  have  wel- 
comed as  one  of  the  most  desirable  events.     On  the 
other  hand,  Zemaun  Shah,  if  crowned  with  success, 
would  be  still  a  greater  object  of  dread.     Again ;  if 
the  Mahrattas,  by  their  own  exertions,  prevailed  over 
the  Shah,  they  would  gain  a  formidable  increase  of 
power.     Or,  if  the  French  leader,  who  in  the  name 
of  Scindia,  now  governed  so  great  a  portion  of  the 
provinces,  at  which  the  Afghauns  were  supposed  to 
aim,  should,  in  the  midst  of  commotion,  raise  him- 
self to  the  sovereignty  of  the  territories  in  dispute,  this 
to  the  mind  of  the  Governor-Gteneral  appeared  the 
most  alarming  consequence  of  all.  Before  the  English 
government  thought  itself  called  upon  for  any  great 
exertions,    a    rebellious    brother    of  the   Shah  ex- 
cited disturbance  in  his  dominions;  and  recalled  him 
early  in  1797,  from  Lahore.     The  troops  at  the  can- 
tonments of  Cawnpore  and   Putty   Ghur  had,  in 
the  mean  time,  been  ordered  into  camp ;  and  two 
additional  regiments  of  infantry  had  been    raised. 
The  Governor-General,  indeed,  imagined,  that   the 
march  of  the  Shah  to  Lahore,  with  so  limited  a  force, 
wa$  rather  an  experiment  than  the  commencement  of 
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tan  expedition;  but  the  question  was  worthy  of  hisboOKVi. 
attention  whether  it  would  have  been  easy  for  the  Z^""^^'^; 
King  of  the  Afghauns  to  come  with  a  greater  force.     1799. 
It  was,  too,  after  all,  the  opinion  of  the  English  ruler> 
that,  though  motives  were  not  wanting  to  prompt  the 
Shah  to  the  invasion  of  Hindustan,  it  was  neverthe- 
less, an  event  very  little  probable ;  and  such  as  there 
would  be  little  prudence  in  taking  any  costly  pre- 
cautions to  defeat.^ 

In  1798,  a  belief,  but  solely  derived  from  rumour, 
of  vast  preparations  making  by  the  Afghaun,  for  the 
invasion  of  India,  was  excited  anew.  The  apprehen-' 
sions,  however  of  the  British  government  were  al- 
layed, by  intelligence  received  toward  the  end  of 
September,  that  the  disturbances  within  the  domi^ 
Bions  of  the  Shah  had  compelled  him  to  leave  his  ca- 
pital, and  march  to  Candahar.  But  this  was  speedily 
followed  by  reports,  that  the  10th  of  October  was 
fixed  for  commencing  his  march  from  Cabul  towards 
Hindustan ;  and  though  the  authentidfy  of  these  re- 
ports was  held  very  doubtftil,  the  English  government 
deemed  it  *^  their  duty,"  according  to  their  own  ex- 
pressions, to  take  every  precaution  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  event,  which,  combined  with  the  de- 
signs of  Tippoo  and  the  French,  might  become  of  the 
most  serious  importance."  Endeavours  were  used  to 
prevail  upon  Doulut  Row  Scindia  to  return  from  the 
south,  and  put  his  dominions  in  «the  best  posture  of 
defence;  and  great  hopes  were  expressed,  that  lie 
would  follow  this  advice.  "  The  Gklvemor-General 
also  directed  the  Resident  at  the  court  of  Scindia,"  I 
use  again  the  language  of  the  Governor-General  in 
council,  **  to  enter  into  defensive  engagements  with 
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BOOK  VI.  that  chieftain^  upon  his  return  to  Hindustan^  under 
^'^'  ^'  such  limitations  and  conditions,  as  might  secure  the 
1799.  ^ff^^ual  co-operation  of  the  Mahratta  army,  with  the 
least  possible  diversion  of  the  British  force  from  the 
exclusive  protection  of  the  frontier  of  Oude.  His 
Lordship  further  directed  the  resident  with  Scindia  to 
endeavour  to  provide  the  earliest  resistance  to  the 
progress  of  the  Shah,  at  the  greatest  practicable  dis- 
tance from  the  frontier  of  Oude,  by  encouraging  the 
chiefs  of  the  Rajapoots  and  Seiks  to  oppose  the  first 
approach  of  thet  invading  army."  ^  In  the  month  of 
October  the  Commander-in-Chief  was  directed  to 
prepare  for  such  a  disposition  of  the  troops  in  the 
upper  provinces,  and  such  military  operations  in  ge- 
neral, as  would  most  effectually  secure  that  part  of 
the  British  frontier  against  an  attack  from  thjs 
Afghauns.  The  proposition  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  was  approved,  for  adding  to  the  army  two  re- 
giments of  native  infantiy,  for  the  movement  of  five 
companies  of  native  invaJids  to  Chunar,  and  of  five 
other  companies  to  Allahabad ;  and  for  assembling  a 
force  to  cover  the  dity  of  Benares.  The  resident  at 
Lucknow  was  desired  ^  to  urge  to  the  Vizir,**  these 
are  the  words  of  the  official  dispatdi,  ^^  the  necessity 
of  collecting  as  large  a  body  of  artillery,  infantry,  and 
cavalry,  as  possible,  to  be  placed,  if  necessary,  under 
the  directions  of  an  European  officer,  and  to  be  «n- 
ployed  in  the  manner  suggested  by  the  Commander 
in-chief  :**  Also,  to  take  immediate  measures  for 
sending  such  a  supply  of  grain  to  Allahabad  as  the 
commanding  officer  in  the  field  might  prescribe,  and 
for  obtaining  the  orders  and  assistance  of  the  Vizir  in 
^dispatching,  whenever  it  sliould  be  requisite,  att  the 
boats  not  required  for  the  service  of  the  army. 

>  Fipen,  uttupn»  ii.  36. 
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Notwithgtan^og  the  hopes,  however,  which  had  BOOKVL 
been  fondly  entertained  of  a  defensive  alliance  with  ^^^'  ^* 
Sdndia,  the  authorities  in  India  write  to  the  au-  |y^ 
thorities  in  England  in  the  following  terms  ;  **  From 
the  letter  to  the  resident  with  Dowlut  Row  Sdndia, 
dated  the  £6th  cS  October,  you  will  observe,  that 
Sdndia's  continuance  at  Poonah,  the  dissensions  and 
disaffection  which  prevail  among  his  commanders,  and 
the  unsettled  and  precarious  state  of  his  authority  in 
Hindustan,  have  prevented  our  taking  any  further 
steps  for  carrying  the  intended  arrangements  into 
effect***  It  was  in  the  beginning  of  October  that  the 
authorities  in  India  delivered  it  to  the  authorities  in 
England,  as  their  opinion,  that  the  gi*eatest  advan- 
tages would  arise  from  a  connexion  with  Sdndia: 
« Before  the  end  of  the  same  month,  they  find  the  dr- 
cumstances  of  Sdndia  to  be  ^ucb,  that  no  further 
steps  for  carrying  the  intended  arrangements  into 
effect  are  accounted  adviseable.^  Again ;  the  inability 
.  of  Sdndia,  from  tbe  disaffection  of  his  commanders, 
and  the  tottering  state  of  his  authority,  was  now  made 
tbe  foundation  on  which  measures  of  policy  were  built: 
After  an  interval  of  not  many  months,  the  necessity 
•was  urged,  of  draining  the  whole  resources  of  the 
British  state,  to  make  war  upon  him.  The  fact  ap- 
pears to  be,  that  Sdndia  knew  the  improbability  of 
being  invaded  by  the  Shah ;  and  though  such  in- 
vasion would  bring  on  him  greater  evils  than  it  would 
bring  on  the  government  of  any  other  state,  he  chose 
to  remain  at  Poonah,  for  the  ^omotion  of  those  ob- 
jects of  which  he  was  there  in  eager  pursuit. 

''  Under  these  circumstances,*'  say  the  authorities 
in  India,  **  we  have  judged  it  expedient  to  determine, 
that  in  the  event  of  Zemaun  Shah's  approach  to  the 
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'  160  Connection  wilk  Persia  proposed. 

'BOOK VI.  frontier  of  our  ally  the  Vizir,  our  military  operations 
^^^'^'  shall  be  confined  to  a  system  of  defence ;  and  we 
1799.  have  resolved  that  our  arms  shall,  in  no  Case,  pass  the 
limits  of  his  Excellency's  dominions,  unless  such  a 
forward  movement  shall  be  deemed  by  the  command- 
ing officer  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  frontier, 
either  of  Oude,  or  of  our  own  dominions."* 

After  producing  all  this  preparation  and  expence, 
the  Shah,  who,  it  seems,  had  again  advanced  as  far 
as  Lahore,  began  his  retreat  on  the  4th  of  January ; 
and  Shah  Aulum  was  informed  by  a  letter  from  the 
Afghaun  Vizir,  that  no  intention  remained  of,  that 
year,  prosecuting  the  expedition  into  Hindustan,  but 
the  helpless  Mogul  might  look  forward  to  a  more 
prosperous  issued  at  some  future  period.  The  cause 
of  the  retreat  was  reported,  and  believed,  to  be,  the 
alarming  progress  making  by  the  brother  of  the  Shah 
at  the  head  of  a  military  force  in  the  neighbourhood 
ofHerat.^ 

In  the  month  of  September,  Mr.  Duncan,  the  Go- 
vernor of  Bombay,  had  communicated  to  the  Gover- 
nor-Gteneral  as  follows.  A  personage,  of  the  name 
of  Mehedi  All  Khan,  had  intimated,  that,  as  he  was 
about  to  make  a  journey  into  Persia,  it  might  lie  in 
his  power,  and  if  properly  authorized,  he  had  confi- 
dent hopes  that  it  would  be  in  his  power,  to  excite  the 
Persian  rulers,  by  threatening  or  attacking  the 
western  part  of  Afghaunistan  to  divert  the  Shah  from 
his  projected  invasion  of  Hindustan.  The  fact  was, 
that  Baba  Khan,  then  King  of  Persia,  had  espoused 
the  cause  of  Mahmood,  the  brother  of  Zemaun,  as  the 
*  elder  son,  and  hence  the  rightful  heir  of  the  late  mo- 
narch ;  and  had  already  threatened,  if  not  attacked, 
the  province  of  Khorassan.     Mehedi  Ali  Khan  was 
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Treaty  with  Persia.  16 1 

entrusted  with  a  mission,  the  objects  of  wbich^  as  BOOK  VI. 
they  feU  in  with  the  existing  politics  of  the  Peraian  ^^^^'^' 
government,  were  successfully  attained.  This,  how-  i*jgg^ 
ever,  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  a  mind,  which  longed 
to  do  every  thing  in  magnificent  style ;  and  the  Go- 
vernor-General prepared  a  spleniUd  embassy  to  the 
court  of  Baba  Khan.  Captain  Malcolm,  who  had 
lately  been  assistant  to  the  resident  at  Hyderabad, 
was  for  his  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  other  ac- 
complishments, chosen  to  conduct  the  negotiation. 
"  The  embassy,"  to  use  the  words  of  the  negotiator, , 
'^  was  in  a  stUe  of  splendour,  corresponding  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  monarch,  and  the  manners  of  the  nation, 
to  whom  it  was  sent ;  and  to  the  wealth  and  power  of 
that  state  from  whom  it  proceeded : "  A  language  this, 
which  may  be  commonly  interpreted,  lavishly,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  criminally,  expensive.  The 
n^^otiator  continues ;  '*  It  was  completely  success- 
ful in  all  its  objects*  The  King  of  Persia  was  Hot 
only  induced  by  the  British  envoy  to  renew  his  at- 
tack upon  Khorassan,  which  had  the  effect  of  withr 
drawipg  Zemann  Shah  from  his  designs  upon  India; 
but  entered  into  treaties  of  political  and  coinmercial 
alliance  with  the  British  govemnient.'!^  The  em^- 
bassy  proceeded  from  Bombay  on  the  89th  of  De^ 
cember/  1799 ;  and  the  terms  of  the  treaties  w€;re 
fixed  before  the  end  of  the  .succeeding  *  yean  It  was 
stipulated.  That  the  King  of  Persia  should  lay  waste, 
with  a  great  army,  the  country  of  the  Afghauns,  if 
ever  they  .should  proceed  to  the  invasion  of  India,  and 
conclude  no  peace  without  engagements  binding  them 
to  abstain  from  all  aggressions  upon  the  English : 
That  should  any  army,  belonging  to  the  French,  at- 
tempt to  form  a  settlement  on  any  of  the  islands  or 
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ioOKvi.  shores  of  Persia,  a  force  should  be  employed  by  tfc* 
Chap.  9.  ^^^  contracting  states  to  co-operate  for  their  extir* 
1799.  P^**^^ »  ^^^  ^^^^  if  ^^^^  ^^y  individuals  of  tht 
French  nation  should  request  permission  to  reside  hi 
Persia,  it  should  not  be  granted*  In  the  iinnsuii» 
annexed  to  this  treaty,  and  addressed  to  the  govefr- 
nors  and  officers  in  the  Persian  provinces,  it  was  said ; 
**  Should  ever  any  person  of  the  French  nation  at* 
tempt  \0  pass  your  ports  or  boundaries ;  or  desire  to 
establish  themselves,  either  on  the  shores  or  frontierdv 
you  are  to  take  means  to  expel  and  exdipate  them, 
\  and  never  to  allow  them  to  obtain  ^  footing  in  any 
place ;  and  you  are  at  full  liberty,  and  atithoti^,  to 
disgrace  and  slay  them  *  Though  the  atrodt>us.part 
of  this  order  Was,  no  doubt,  the  pUfe  ofl&pring  of  Pet^ 
sian  ferocity ;  yet  a  Briton  may  justly  fefel  sftiaime, 
that  the  ruling  men  of  his  nati(m,  a  few  years  ago, 
•(such  was  the  moral  con-uptioh  of  the  tinfie !)  could 
contemplate  with  pleasure  so  barbarous  and  itihuhian 
a  mandate,  or  endure  to  haive  thought  themsdves^ 
except  in  a  case  of  the  very  last  necessity,  itfe  prth 
iciiring  cause.  On  their  part,  the  English  were  bound, 
Whenever  the  king  of  the  Afghauns,  or  any  person  ot 
the  French  nation,  should  knake  war  upon  the  Kin^ 
of  Persia^  **  to  send  as  many  cannon  and  warlike 
stores  as  possible,  with  necessary  apparatus,  attend- 
iants,  and  inspectors,  and  -deliver  them  at  one  of  the 
ports  of  Persia,***  The  evil  of  this  condition  waSj 
that  binding,  not  therely  for  a  single  emergehcy,  it 
tended  to  inyolve  the  English  in  all  the  quan^ls  be- 
tween the  King  of  Peraia,  and  a  neighlkmring'^feo- 
ple,  with  \vhom  it  was  verjr  unlikdy  that  he  woulll 
altnost  ever  be  at  peace :  and  thus  extended  more^ 


I  See  Collection  of  Treaties,  &c.  between  the  Eait  India  Compan/ 
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widely  t^W.^v^  tbo9e  figl)ting  conn^Kions,  which  the  BOOK  vi^ 
l^^islaturie  had  not  only  prohibited ;  but  stigmatized,  •  ''*  ^\ 
as  coQtraiy  at  qnce  to  tl^  interest  and  t)>e  honour  ^79^/ 
of  the  natioQ.  The  commercial  treaty  was  of  slight 
importance,  aqd  aimed  at  little  more  than  some  se-» 
curity  ^om  the  il}  ui^age  to  which  in  barbarous  c^Qun- 
tries  m6i;cl)aats  are  e>^posed,  and  some  improvement 
in  the  mode  of  recovering  the  debts,  and  securing  the 
property  of  ti^  English  traders.  On  the  attainment  of 
these  points,  the  eovoy  himself,  as  natural,  sets  the 
highest  v^ue.  "  These  tieaties,'*  he  tel}s  us,  "  while 
tliey  completely  excluded  the  l^rench  from  Persia,  gave 
t^e  English  every  beo^t  which  they  could  derive 
from  this  connexion.''  He  adds,  *•  Nor  can  there  b^ 
adou{>t,  th^t  if  this  al^iaqc^  had  been  cultivated  with 
ttk^  $an]i/e  actjiy?  &|^t  c$f  foresjight  and  penetration 
with  which  iit  wa^  commem^»  it  would  hare  secured 
the  }jpfhience  of  the  British  government  in  that  quarter 
from  many  of  those  attacks  to  which  it  has  9ubwr 
quemtly  been  exposed/*^  It  would  have  been.gpoij^ 
that  the  eavjoy  had  shown,  in  what  advantage  the 
British  government  comld  jgnd  a  compensation,  for 
the  expeqs^  of  upholding  such  a  connexion  at  tht 
court  of  Persia. 

The  result,  iu  i^gard  to  the  Afghauns,  is  necessary 
to  be  kAQiwn.  The  year  18Q0  was  spent,  partly  im 
.WIU-,  partly  in  negotiation,  between  the  ^ng  of  Per^iii 
and  Zem^iin  $h^.  In  the  yqar  ISOl,  Mahmood,.the 
jebeUious  prince,  ooUected  such  a  fore?,  »b  c^iabled 
Jaq»  Jiot  4)nly  to  defeat  his  brother,  but  to  render  hit* 
a«H>tiir€t.^ 

To  grant  a  cesid^^ice  to  Y^zir  AV«  ibfi  Aeposei 
Nabob  or  Nawaub  of  Oude,  at  a  place  so  near  his 

>  Ma^lcolm's  Sketobi  p.  3  ^S.  *  Papers,  ut  «uprR,  p.  ^2,  2^. 
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154  Massacre  6y  Vizir  AU. 

BOOKVI.  former  dominions  as  Benares,  was  not  regarded  as  a 
Chap.  9.  measure  of  prudence,  and  he  had  been  made  ac- 
1799.  quai^t^d  with  the  resolution  of  removing  him  to  Cid- 
cutta.  He  viewed  the  change  with  the  utmost  aver- 
sion ;  but  all  his  remonstrances  against  it  had  proved 
in  vain.;  and  the  time  was  now  approaching,  the 
preparations  were  even  made,  for  carrying  it  into  exe- 
cution. 

On  the  morning  of  the  i4th  of  January,  1799,  he 
paid  a  visit,  by  appointment,  accompanied  by  his 
usual  suite  of  attendants,  to  Mr.  Cherry,  the  British 
resident,  at  his  house,  distant  about  three  miles  from 
Benares.  After  the  usual  compliments,  he  began  to 
speak  of  the  hardship  of  his  coercive  removal ;  and 
proceeded  first  to  warmth,  at  last  to  intemperance  of 
language.  Mr.  Cherry,  whose  attentions  were  un- 
derstood to  have  gained  his  personal  favour,  is  said 
to  have  gently  attempted  to  repress  his  indiscretion, 
and  to  remind  him  that  he  at  least  was  not  the 
proper  object  of  his  resentment ;  when  the  impetuous 
youth,  with  sudden  or  premeditated  "firenzy,  started 
from  his  seat,  and  made  a  blow  at  him  with  his  sword. 
This,  by  the  law  of  Eastern  manners,  was  a  signal  to 
his  attendants,  with  or  without  concert ;  and  in  an 
instant  their  swords  were  unsheathed.  Mr.  Cherry 
endeavoured  to  escape  through  a  window,  but  one  of 
the  attendants,  reaching  him  with  his  poignard, 
struck  him  lifeless  on  the  floor.  Two  other  gentle- 
men in  the  room  being  murdered,  the  assassins  bur- 
lied  to  the  houses  of  other  Englishmen ;  but  sacri- 
ficing only  two  other  lives  in  their  progress,  they  were 
so  vigorously  resisted  by  a  gentleman  who  possessed 
himself  of  a  narrow  stair-case,  and  defended  himself 
against  their  ascent,  that  time  was  given  for  the  ar- 
rival of  a  party  of  horse ;  upon  which  they  immedi- 
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atdj  betook  themselves  to  flight.     So  little  prepa-BOOKVi. 
ration  had  Vizir  Ali  made  for  this  explosion,  that  he  ^^^^  ^' 
was  obliged  to  leave  behind  him  whatever  property     ngo. 
he  possessed^  the  furniture  of  his  zenana,   his  ele- 
phants, and  even  a  part  of  his  horses.     He  retired  to 
the  woody  country  of  Bhotwal,  where  he  was  joined 
by  several  disaffected  Zemindars. 

The  news  of  this  outrage  excited  considerable  emo^ 
tion  at  Lucknow,  where  it  was  regarded  as  the  erup- 
tion of  a  conspiracy  for  the  overthrow  of  the  govern- 
ment; a  conspiracy  in  which  it  was  unknown  to 
what  extent  the  subjects  of  Saadut  Ali  might  them- 
selves be  concerned.  That  ruler,  in  whose  character 
timidity  predominated,  and  who  knew  that  he  was 
hated,  suspected  every  body,  even  his  troops,  and 
prayed  that  the  English  battalion  might  be  sent  from 
Cawnpore  for  the  protection  of  his  person.  When 
called  upon  to  join  with  his  forces  the  British  army, 
for  the  chastisement  of  the  offender,  he  found  an 
excuse,  which  his  avarice,  his  timidity,  his  desire  of 
ease^  and  hatred  of  exertion,  all  combined  in  leading 
him  eagerly  to  adopt.  He  stated  his  suspicions  of 
his  troops,  and  represented  them  as  too  void,  both  of 
discipline  and  of  fidelity,  for  any  advantage  tb  be 
expected  from  their  aid.  He  afterwards  paid  dear 
for  his  ingenuity,  when  this  representation  was 
brought  forward  as  a  reason,  for  thrusting  upon  him 
measures  which  his  soul  abhorred. 

Notwithstanding  the  representations  of  the  former 
Governor-General,  Sir  John  Shore ;  that  the  people 
of  Oude  universally  regarded  Vizir  Ali  as  destitute  of 
all  title  to  the  crown,  the  grand  alleged  fact,  upon 
which  he  grounded  the  important  decision  of  deposing 
a  sovereign,  and  naming  his  successor ;  the  Marquis 
Wellesley,  in  a  letter  to  the  Resident,  dated  the  22d  of 
January,  1801,  expressly  says,  '-*  Active,  and  generah 
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BOOK  VI.  suppoii;  has  been  afforded,  by  the  subjects  oF  his  Ex- 
^'^^'^'  cellency^  to  the  impostor  who  lately  assumed  the 


1799.  name  of  Vizir  Ali.*'  ^  It  also  appears  that  of  the 
•troops  of  the  Vizir,  which  were  required  to  assist  in 
reducing  the  disturber,  a  part  in  reality  joined  his 
standard. 

He  found  himself  in  a  short  time  at  the  head  of 
an  army  of  several  thousand  men ;  descended  with 
them  into  the  plains  of  Goorakpoor,  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Oude ;  and  threw  the  whole  kingdom  into 
trepidation  and  alarm.  A  British  force  was  assem- 
bled to  oppose  him.  Some  partial  rencounters,  in 
which  they  suflered  pretty  severely,  and  the  narrow 
limits  for  subsistence  or  plunder  to  which  they  were 
reduced,  soon  disheartened  his  followers ;  #hen  they 
abandoned  him  in  great  numbers;  and  he  himself 
took  refuge  with  a  Rajpoot  R^jah.  He  remained 
-here  till  the  month  of  December  following.  At  thlit 
time  the  Rajpoot  niade  his  terms  with  the  British 
government,  and  treacherously  delivered  tip  Vitit 
Ali,  who  was  carried  to  Fort  William,  and  there 
confined. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1799,  the  Governor* 
General  addressed  letters  to  the  Vizir,  and  to  th^ 
i^sident  at  Lucknow,  of  which  the  object  was  to  urge, 
what  he  was  pleased  to  denominate  a  reform  of  the 
military  establishment  of  the  Vizir.  The  London 
authorities  themselves,  in  the  letter  which  they  after- 
wards wrote  on  the  15th  of  May,  1799,  expressing 
their  great  satisfaction  with  the  arrangements  in 
Ou^e  which  had  been  formed  by  Sir  John  Shore,  and 
with  the  disposition  shown  by  the  Vizir,  both  to  ttiake 
the  large  pecuniary  payments  which  were  required 
at  his  hands,  and  to  introduce  the  reforms  into  his 
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finoBcial  sjrstem^  which  would  alone  enable  him  to  ^okvl 
ipeet  those  demands^  alluded  to  his  military  expendi-  ^°^^'  ^\ 
ture  in  the  following  terms:  ''  The  large,  useless,  1799* 
and  expensive  niiUtary  establishment,  within  the  Oude 
dominions,  appears  to  us  to  be  one  of  the  principal 
otyects  of  economical  reform^  and  we  have  much  satis- 
fiiction  in  finding  that  the  subject  has  already  come 
under  ypur  consideration/' '  In  his  letter  to  the  resi- 
dent, the  Governor-General  says,  "  My  object  is,  «  » 
that  the  Vizir  should^disband,  as  speedily  as  possible, 
the  whole  of  his  military  ibrce : "  The  pext  part  of 
the  plan  was  to  replace  that  force  by  an  army  exclu- 
sively British.  This  was  what  the  Governor-General, 
with  other-  Englishmen,  called  a  reform  of  the  mili- 
tury  establishments  of  the  Vizir:  the  total  annihilar 
tion  of  his  military  power,  and  the  resignation  of  him- 
self and  his  country  to  the  army  of  another  state. 
The  Vizir  was  indeed  to  retain  as  many,  as  might  be 
necessary,  of  that  kind  of  troops  who  were  employed 
in  collecting  the  taxes ;  and  as  many  as  might  he  ne- 
cessarji-  for  the.  purposes  of  state :  an  establishment  of 
4lie  sort  which  bis  own  aumils,  or  tax-gatherers,  en- 
joyed. 

The  resident  was  instructed  to  avaU  himself  of  the 
alarm  into  whieh  the  timidity  of  the  Vizir  had  been 
Ahrown  by  the  rumours  of  the  expedition  of  the 
King  of  the  A^hauns,  to  urge  upon  him  the  necessity 
of  a  ready  concurrence  with  the  Governor- General's 
news.  ^  You  will,"  says  the  letter,  ^*  remind  his 
Excellency,  that  his  military  establishment  was  repre- 
sented, by  himscjif,  to  be  not  only  inadequate  to  con- 
tribute any  assistance  towards  the  defence  of  h^ 
dominions ;  but  that,  at  the  moment  when  thp  services 
«f  the  British  lurmy  were  most  urgently  demiiqdefl 
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BOOK  VI.  on  his  frontier,  he  required  the  presence  of  a  port  dS 
^^^'  ^'  that  force  in  his  capital,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
1799.  protecting  his  person  and  authority  against  the  ex- 
cesses of  his  own  disaflfected  and  disorderly  troops. 
The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  events  is  ob- 
viously, that  the  defence  of  his  Excellency's  dominions 
against  foreign  attack,  as  well  as  their  internal  tran- 
quillity, can  only  be  secured,  by  a  reduction  of  his 
own  useless,  if  not  dangerous  troops,  and  by  a  pro- 
portionate augmentation  of  the  British  force  in  his 
pay.  I  am  convinced  this  measure  might  be  effected 
with  a  degree  of  advantage  to  his  Excellency's  finances, 
little  inferior  to  that  which  it  promises  to  his  military 
establishments;  and  that  his  Excellency  might  ob- 
tain from  the  Company  a  force  of  real  efficiency  at 
an  expense  far  below  that  which  he  now  incurs  in 
maintaining  his  own  army  in  its  present  defective 
condition." 

The  Vizir,  says  the  Governor-General,  "  might 
obtain  a  force :  "  when  the  force  was  to  be  the  Com- 
pany's,  and  the  Vizir  to  have  no  force.  In  the  very 
same  letter,  "  It  is  not  my  intention,"  says  the  Gro- 
vemor-General,  "  that  the  British  force  to  be  fur- 
nished to  his  Excellency  should  become  a  part  of  his 
own  army.  The  British  force  to  be  substituted  in 
place  of  that  part  of  his  excellency's  army  which 
shall  be  reduced,  will  be  in  every  respect  the  same 
as  the  remainder  of  the  Company*s  troops,  and  will 
be  relieved  from  time  to  time  according  to  the  orders 
of  the  Governor-General  in  council." 

The  negotiations  respecting  this  affair  appeared  to 
the  Governor-General  so  important ;  that  he  was  un- 
willing to  entrust  them  to  the  qualifications  of  the 
resident,  Mr.  Lumsden.  Colonel  Scott  had  attracted 
his  confidence  and  esteem ;  and  he  resolved  that  to 
him   the   trust  should    be  consigned.     *'  As  I   am 
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vnrare,**  said  he,  in  the  same  letter,  to  the  resident^BOOKVi. 
« that  you  will  require  the  assistance  of  some  aUe  ^"^^'  ^ 
military  officer  in  the  execution  of  the  arrangement    1799. 
proposed,  I  have  requested  Sir  A.  Clarke  to  dispense 
Jrith  the  services  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Scott,  the 
Adjutant-General,  who  will  be  directed  to  proceed 
to  Lucknow  immediately,  and  to  remain  there  for  as^ 
long  a  period  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  accomplish^ 
ment  of  the  objects  which  I  have  in  view."  *     In  con- 
aequence  of  tlds  intimation  Mr.  Lumsden  resigned ; 
and  Major  Scott  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  resi* 
dent. 

Major  Scott  proceeded  to  Lucknow  in  the  month 
of  June,  bearing  a  letter  from  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  executing  at  that  time,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Govemor-General,  the  office  of  Vice-President  of  the 
Supreme  Council.  The  Nawaub  was  desirous  to 
postpone,  rather  than  accelerate,  all  discussion  upon 
a  project,  of  which,  although  he  was  not  yet  acquainted 
with  its  particulars,  the  result,  he  was  sufficiently 
aware,  woul^  be  a  large  reduction  of  his  power: 
And  Colonel  Scott  appears  to  have  been  willing  to 
employ  some  time  in  making  himself  acquainted  with 
the  situation  of  affairs,  before  he  strongly  pressed 
upon  the  Vizir  the  annihilation,  called  the  reform,  of 
his  military  establishment.  To  the  usual  causes  of 
disorder  and  mis-rule,  was  at  this  tim,e  added  another, 
in  the  suspension  of  the  powers  of  the  ministers,  or 
principal  organs  of  government,  whom,  having  been 
appointed  under  English  authority,  the  Vizir  dared 
not  remove,  but  from  whom  he  withheld  his  confidence, 
and  the  management  of  his  affairs.  A  circumstance, 
too,  which  peculiarly  attracted  the  attention  of  the 

^  Sec  the  LetlcFi  with  that  to  Sir  A.  Clarke,  in  papcars,  ut  supra^ 
iii.  4 — 6. 
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BOOKVL  readent^  was  the  hatred  and  contempt  in  which  the 
^"^'''  ^'  Nabob  himself  was  held  by  his  subjeeta*  **  The  in- 
1799.  formatioD/'  says  he,  ^*  which  your  Lordship  has  re* 
ceived,  of  the  unpopularity  of  his  Excelleocy,  is  pro- 
bably far  short  of  the  real  state ;  as,  confined  to  the 
court,  the  only  persons  who  attend  the  Durbar,  ex- 
cepting the  Nawaub's  own  sons,  and  occasionally 
Almas  Ali  Khan,  are  a  few  pensioners,  of  whom  hii 
Excellency,  from  their  known  character,  entertains 
no  suspicion  of  engaging  in  p<^tics ;  and  it  has  not 
been  without  some  difficulty  that  I  have  prevailed,  on 
native  gentlemen  of  respectable  connexions  to  show 
themselves  at  the  Durbar. — The  present  state  of 
things,  so  degrading  to  the  character  of  the  Nawaub^ 
so  prejudicial  to  his  own  real  interests,  and  to  the 
welfare  of  his  country ;  and,  I  may  add-*-flo  dis- 
creditable to  the  English  name,  obviously  calls  for  a 
radical  reform."  Major  Scott's  ideas  dl  *^  a,  radical 
reform,"  however,  were  all  sumnied  up  in  these  warda^ 
^  An  open,  efficient,  and  respectable  administration.'* 
Even  this,  however,  he  despaired  of  being  able  to 
^establish  without  the  immediate  interference  df  the 
head  of  the  English  government.  ^  The  evident  de- 
sign of  the  Nawaub,"  he  declared,  *^  is  to  temporize 
and  delay,  that  he  may  enjoy  as  long  as  possible  the 
fruits  of  the  present  system  of  seoret  agency  and  in 
4rigue."  * 

On  the  8th  of  Sq>tember,  the  resident  writes  ta 
the  Govemor^General,  tfaat^  as  soon  after  his  arri- 
>ral  as  practicable,  he  had  pnesaited  to  the  Nawaub 
Vizir  the  letter  from  the  Vice-President,  on  the  mtb^ 
ject  of  the  military  reform ;  that  he  had  dejiivered  to 
him  a  brief  out4ine  of  the  intended  plan,  and  teqfu^A^ 


1  Letter  to  the  Gove rnor-GeaeraU  dated  7th  September,  1799  >  P^P^f^ 
ntsupra,  p.  10.  * 
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to  receive  his  answer  as  soon  as  it  had  received  a  due  BOOKVI, 
d^^ree  of  his  consideration ;  that  after  more  than     "^^'  ^ 
twenty  days  had  elapsed,  he  had  requested  a  conw    1799. 
munication  from  the  Vizir,  who  named  the  third  day 
preceding^  the  date  of  the  letter  he  was  then  writing, 
to  converse  with  him  on  the  subject. 

According  to  the  usual  style  of  Oriental  politeness, 
which  permits  no  direct  contradiction  or  negative 
to  be  apjdied  to  any  proposition  from  an  exalted 
man,  the  Nawaub  b^an  by  saying,  "  That  the  mea- 
sure proposed  was  not  impracticable,  but  such  as  he 
hoped  might  be  accomplished:'*  he  then  observed, 
that  he  himself  had,  however,  a  proposition  to  offer, 
which  he  would  either  communicate  to  the  Governop- 
G^eral,  when  he  should  honour  Lucknow  with  his 
presence,  or  to  the  resident  if  he  should  be  entrusted 
with  the  execution  of  the  scheme.  He  was  pressed 
to  disclose  the  nature  of  his  proposition ;  but  in  vain. 
He  said  he  would  call  in  two  days,  and  dictate  to  the 
resident  a  memorandum  on  the  subject,  to  be  t'rans^ 
mitted  to  the  Governor-General ;  but  this,  when  it 
was  given,  indicated  bo  more,  than  that  "  the  pro- 
position Concerned  himself  personally,  that  it  con- 
nected with  his  own  case  the  prosperity  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  in  its  operation  could  be  prejudicid  to  no 
person."  ^  Tlie  removal  of  the  minister  was  the  ob- 
ject at  which,  by  the  resident,  he  was  supposed  to 
aim. 

On  the  SOth  of  the  same  month,  the  resident  held 
-it  necessary  to  explain  still  further  the  discoveries 
which  he  was  enabled  to  make  of  the  dispositten  and 
views  of  the  Viarin  **  After  attentively  studying  the 
character  of  his  Excellency,  and  acquainting  myself, 
as  far  as  drcumstances  wili  ikilow,  with  the  genei*fll 

*  Paf>crs,  ut  supra,  p.- 14. 
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BOOK  VI.  tenor  of  his  [nroceedings,  I  am  led  to  conclude,  that 
^'^^'  ^'  whUst  he  is  determined  to  fulfil,  with  minute  regula- 
1799.  rity,  the  peculiar  engagements  with  the  Company, 
his  views  are  directed  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  foil 
authority  over  his  household  affairs,  hereditary  do- 
minions, and  subjects,  according  to  the  most  strict 
interpretation  of  the  clause  of  the  seventeenth  article 
of  the  treaty  executed  at  Lucknow. — I  have  no  con- 
ception that  he  aspires,  either  now,  or  in  prospect^ 
to  political  independence.  What  he  aims  at  is  the 
independent  management  of  the  interior  concerns  of 
his  dominions,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  interference  and 
inspection  on  the  part  of  the  English  government, 
and  to  the  gradual  diminution  of  its  influence  over 
the  internal  administration  of  his  country/'  It  was 
only  on  one  account,  the  cruel  and  destructive  mode 
in  which  the  country  was  governed,  that  the  resident 
thought  the  interference  of  the  English  government 
was  to  be  desired,  "  since  the  exercise  of  it,**  says 
he,  '*  does  not  seem  to  have  been  intended  by  the 
late  treaty,  and  is  unequivocally  disavowed  by  several 
declarations  to  his  predecessor."  He  had  not  thought 
it  fitting,  except  in  the  way  of  allusion,,  to  agitisite 
again  the  subject  of  the  military  reforms.^ 

Notwithstanding  the  right  which  clearly  belonged 
to  the  Nawaub,  of  exercising  without  control  the 
'  interior  government  of  his  country,  the  Governor- 
General,  by  a  letter,  dated  the  26th  of  September, 
says,  "  The  present  condition  of  his  government 
appears  to  preclude  you .  from  the  information  neces- 
sary to  your  first  steps  in  the  proposed  refonns.** 
This  refers  to  the  complaints  of  the  resident,  that  the 
Vizir  carried  on  his  administration,  by  secret  agents, 
not  by  the  ostensible  ministers;  whence  it  haj^ned 


1  papers^  ut  wpra,  p.  \b,  l6. 
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that  the  resident  found  no  person  qualified  to  giveBCKHCVL 
him  the  information  which  he  required.  *'  I  shall  ^^^^'  ^' 
hope,**  continues  the  Goremor^General,  •*  that  my  1799. 
applications  to  the  Vizir  would  remove  every  diffi* 
culty  of  this  nature. — But,  if  I  should  be  disappointed 
in  this  expectation,  it  will  then  become  necessary  for 
you,  in  my  name,  to  insist,  that  the  Vizir  shall  place 
his  government  in  such  a  state,  as  shall  afford  you  the 
requisite  means  of  information,  as  well  as  of  carrying 
the  intended  regulations  into  complete  and  speedy 
effect**  He  adds,  '^  The  great  and  immediate  object 
of  my  solicitude  is,  to  accomplish  the  reform  of  his 
Excellency's  military  establishment: — and,  accord- 
^gly*  this  point  must  be  pressed  upon  him,  with  un« 
remitted  earnestness.  His  acquiescence  in  the  mea* 
sure  musty  however,  be  totally  unqualified  by  any 
conditions  not  necessarily  connected  with  it."  ^ 

llie  Vizir  procrastinating  both  the  disclosure  of 
his  secret,  and  compliance  with  the  proposition  for 
the  annihilation-reform  of  his  military  establishment, 
the  Governor-General  addressed  him  by  letter  on  the 
5th  of  November.  **  The  general  considerations 
which  render  it  extremely  necessary  and  desirable 
that  the  arrangement  respecting  your  military  estab- 
lishment should  be  carried  into  execution  without 
delay,  have  already  been  fully  explained  to  your  £xp 
ceBency,  and  you  have  concurred  with  me  in  my  view 
of  the  subject.  One  argument  in  favour  of  a  speedy 
determination  on  this  subject  possibly  may  not  have- 
occurred  to  your  mind,  and  I  therefiore  take  this  occai- 
sion  explicitly  to  state  it  to  your  Excellency."  This 
argument  was;  that  the  Company  were  bound  bjr 
treaties  to  defend  the  dominions  of  his  Excellency 
against  all  enemies ;  that  his  dominions  were  threafc- 

*  Papers,  ut  supra,  p.  lQ»  I7> 
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BOOKVLened  by  Zemaun  Shah,  and  perhaps  by  others;  tbat 
GuAP.  9.  t(  .^  might  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  British  govern* 
1799*  ment,  on  a  sudden  emergency,  to  reinforce  the  troop$ 
in  his  Excellency's  country  with  sufficient  expeditions 
my  firm  opinion,**  continues  the  Govemor*GeneraI> 
**  therefore  is,  that  the  Company  can  in  no  other  man* 
ner  fulfil  effectually  their  engagement  to  d^end  your 
Excellency's  dominions,  against  all  enemies,  than  by 
maintaining  constantly  in  those  dominions  $uch  a 
force  as  shall  at  all  times  be  adequate  to  your  effecr 
tual  protection,  independently  of  any  reinfow^r 
mente  which  the  exigency  might  otherwise  re-r 
quire."  *  This  was,  in  otber  words,  an  exjdicit  der 
daratioD,  that  the  military  force  for  the  prot^qtion  of 
Oude  ought  to  be,  at  aU  limes,  even  in  the  bosom  ^ 
the  most  profound  peace,  at  the  utmost  exteqt  ^\ 
war  establishment ;  than  which  a  i»(xe  m.onstrw^ 
proposition  never  issued  from  human  organs)  A^.one 
of  the  most  essential  princi[^  of  good  govemjoient 
ooosists  in  reducing  the  peace  establiahoaent;  i^/T  4the 
"  military  force  to  its  lowest  possible  terms,  and  Q^^  of 
the  most  remarkable  principles  (>f  bad  governmept 
consists  in  upholding  it  beyond  tbe  limits  of  the  pK>^ 
severe  necessity ;  so  few  countries  can  be  placed  in  a 
situation  which  less  demanded  a  great  peace  ostablishr 
•mait,  than  the  kingdom  of  Oude.  On  vp^e  thw 
one  half  of  all  its  frontiers,  it  was  defended  hy  tb$ 
British  dominions,  or  .inaccessible  mountains.  On  tfa^ 
other  half,  it  was  not  supposed  in  any  danger  of  beings 
attacked,  except,  either  by  tbe  King  of  the  Afghaun^ 
who  was  separate  from  it  iby  the  extent  of  «ev^ral 
iarge  kingdoms ;  or  by  the  Mahr^ttas,  who  were  too 
distracted  and  weak  to  be  able  to  defend  tliemselv^s. 
A  peace  establishment  in  Oude,  at  the  perpetual  ex- 

1  Papers,  ut  tupm,  p»  84, 36. 
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tent  of  a  war  establishmeat,  for  defence  against  the  BOOK  vt 
A%haan8»  would  be  very  Kttle  more  than  matched  by  ^°^^'  \ 
a  proposition  for  a  perpetual  war  establishment  in    1799; 
England,  for  fear  of  an  invasion  fr(Hn  the  Ttulcs. 

Coercion  was  now  to  be  employed ;  and  the  plan 
of  it  was  this.  Without  any  further  regard  to  the 
consent  of  the  sovereign,  British  troops,  to  the  pro-^ 
posed  amount,  were  to  march  into  the  country :  the 
sums  required  for  their  maintenance  were  to  be  im* 
mediately  demanded :  and  the  want  of  ability  other* 
wise  to  comply  with  the  demand  would  compd  him, 
it  was  supposed,  to  relieve  himsdf  from  the  expense 
of  his  own  army,  by  putting  an  end  to  its  existence. 

On  what  ground  of  justice  was  tins  proceeding 
built?  Hie  Govemor^Oeneral  exhibited  an  ai^* 
uient:  **  The  seventh  artide  of  the  treat}%  condnded 
with  your  Excellency,  by  Sir  John  Shore,  provides  for 
the  occasional  augmentation  of  the  Gimpany's  troops  * 
in  your  Excellency's  dominions,  in  terms  which  evi«- 
dently  render  the  Company's  government  competent 
to  decide  at  all  times  on  the  requisite  amount  of  such 
aij^mentation.  The  same  artide  binds  your  ExceU  . 
lency  to  defray  the  expense  of  any  force  which  ^all 
be  denned  necessary  by  the  Company  for  your  de» 
ftoce.^  ^  The  same  alimentation  was,  fay  his  Lord- 
0lrip*s  military  secretary,  repeated,  more  at  length,  to 
the  resident. 

The  treaty,  concluded  between  the  English  govern^ 
metit  and  the  Nawaub,  by  Sir  John  Shore,  clearly  es* 
taUished  two  points,  with  regard  to  the  military  fiirce 
to  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  sovereign  of 
Oude ;  thsit  there  should  be  a  certain  regular,  permar 
nent  establishment;  and  also,  a  power  of  makii^ 
occasional  augmentations.    Enough;  said  the  Goven- 

>  Pipers,  at  ttipra,  p.  S5. 
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BOOKVi.  nor-General,  and  his  instruments ;  let  the  occasioiMl 
^°*'''  ^'  augmentations  be  made  the  permanent  establish- 
1799.  ment  When  this  point  was  settled,  all  the  benefit 
was  attained  of  arbitrary  will ;  for,  as  the  amount  of 
these  augmentations  was  not  specified,  it  remained 
with .  the  CJovemor-General,  upon  the  foundation  of 
a  treaty  which  exactly  defined  the  permanent  estab: 
lishment,  to  make  that  permanent  establishment  any 
thing  which  he  pleased. .  Such  is  the  logic  of  the 
strong  man  over  the  weak. 

Before  this  letter,  written  on  the  5th  of  Novem- 
ber, could  be  received  by  the  resident^  and  delivered 
to  the  Vizir,  namely,  on  the  12th  of  the  same  motitb, 
th^  measure  of  which  he  had  before  announced  the 
contemplation,  and  which  he  had  hitherto  preserved 
a  mysterious  secret,  was  disclosed.  He  had  already, 
on  several  occasions,  given  .vent  to  expressions  of 
impatience^  in  regard  to  the  difficulties  of  his  govern- 
ment, ancl  the  inability  under  which  he  found  him- 
self placed  of  commanding  the  respect  or  obedience 
of  his  subjects.  These  expressions  had  been  so  pointed 
as  sometimes  to  raise  in  the  mind  of  the  resident  a 
coiyecture,  that  he  was  meditating  a  plan  of  retreat 
from  the  burthens  of  government*  But  at  the  sani6 
time,  regulations  of  state  were  projected,  buildings 
•were  planned,  household  arrangements  were  formed 
and  other  things  went  on,  so  much  in  unisdn  witb 
views  of  permanency,  that  Ihe  resident  would  not 
encourage  the  conjecture  which  sometimes  presented 
itself  to  his  mind.  Having  appointed  the  morning 
of  the  12th,  to  meet  with  him  on  business  of  im- 
portance, the  Vizir,  says  the  resident,  "  began  by 
observing  that  he  had  frequently  declared  to  me  the 
impossibility  of  his  conducting  the  affairs  of  hi^ 
country,  under  existing  circumstances ;  that  probably 
I  had  not  comprehended  the ,  full  driflt  of  these  ex- 
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pr€88ions,  or  conceived  they  were  uttered  in  a  moment  BOOKVi. 
of  ill-humour ;  that  the  real  meaning  of  them  was  an  ^^^^-9- 
earnest  desire  to  relinquish  a  government  which  he  1799^ 
could  not  manage  with  satisfaction  to  himself,  or 
advantage  to  his  subjects."  He  added,  in  the  course 
of  the  conversation,  **  That  his  mind  was  not  dis- 
posed to  the  cares  and  fatigues  of  government ;  that 
as  one  of  his  sons  i^ould  be  raised  to  the  musnud, 
his  name  would  remain ;  and  that  he  was  possessed 
of  money  sufficient  for  his  support,  and  the  gratifi- 
cation  of  all  his  desires  in  a  private  station."  In  a 
second  conversation,  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  the 
Vizir  entered  into  some  further  explanation  of  the 
motives  which  impelled  him  to  the  design  of  abdica* 
tion,  which  ^<  consisted,"  says  the  resident,  *^  in 
general  accusations  against  the  refractory  and  per- 
verse disposition  of  the  people  at  laige ;  of  complaints 
of  the  want  of  fidelity  and  zeal  in  the  men  imme- 
diately about  his  person ;  of  the  arrogance  of  some 
of  the  aumils,  and  of  the  open  disobedience  of  others." 
*'  Whatever  pleasure,"  says  the  resident,  "  this 
exposure  of  his  intentions  afforded  to  myself,  and 
whatever  eventual  benefits  I  foresaw  to  the  interests 
of  the  two  states,  from  the  execution  of  them,  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  expostulate  with  his  Excel- 
lency, on  so  extraordinary  a  resolution,  by  such  argu- 
ments as  occurred  to  me  on  the  occasion*  I  replied, 
that  the  remedy  to  this  aggregate  of  evils  was  easy, 
and  within  his  own  power ;  that  a  strong  and  just 
administration  would  ensure  the  obedience  of  the 
bulk  of  his  subjects  on  the  firm  principle  of  attach- 
ment to  his  person  and  government ;  that  a  conci- 
liatory and  encouraging  conduct  on  \iis  part  would 
secure  fidelity  and  enliven  zeal ;  that  the  reform  of 
the  military  establishment  was  the  specific  measure 
that  would  curb  the  arrogance  of  the  aumils ;  and  in 
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BOOK  VI.  conclusion  I  pledged  myself,  if  his  Excellency  would 
Chap.o.  y^j^^  j.jj^  advice  of  interested  favourites,  and  be 
1799.  K^^^^  ^y  ^^^  impartial  and  friendly  counsel  which 
your  Lordship  would  convey  to  him  through  me,  that 
the  affairs  of  his  goveniment  could  be  conducted 
with  ease  to  himself,  to  the  acquisition  of  a  high 
reputation,  and  to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
his  subjects." 

To  a  question  in  regard  to  the  military  reform,  the 
Vizir  replied,  that,  under  his  determination  of  resign- 
ing the  government,  all  discussion  of  that  subject  was 
useless.  In  this  opinion  the  resident  acquiesced ;  and 
he  deemed  it,  for  the  present,  inexpedient  to  produce 
the  Govemor-Generars  letter  of  the  5th.  With 
respect  to  the  treasures  and  jewels  left  4>y  the  late 
Nawaub^  he  desired  instruction ;  a9  from  the  expres- 
sions of  the  Vizir,  and  his  character  for  avarice,  he 
thought  it  was  probably  his  intention  to  carry  them 
along  with  him  to  the  place  of  his  retreat.^ 

The  pleasure,  which  the  resident  expressed,  at  the 
prospect  of  the  Nabob's  abdication,  was  faint,  com- 
pared with  the  eagerness  of  the  Governor-General 
in  grasping  at  the  prey.  '*  I  am  directed,"  says  the 
military  secretary,  under  date  of  the  21st  of  the  same 
month,  *^  by  the  Bight  Honourable  the  Governor- 
General,  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letters 
of  the  18th. and  14th  instant. 

'^  His  Lordship  is  preparing  detailed  instructions 
to  you,  for  the  regulation  of  your  conduct  under  the 
delicate  and  impoitant  circumstances  stated  in  those 
letters.  In  the.  mean  time  he  has  directed  me  to 
communicate  to  you  his  sentiments  on  such  parts  of 
your  dispatch  of  the  12th  instant,  as  appears  to  his 
Lordship  to  require  immediate  notice. 
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^  The  prti|)06ition  of  the  Vizir  is  pregnant  tdth  bookvi. 
such  benefit,  not  only  to  the  Company,  but  to  the  ^^^J  ^' 
inhiribitaois  of  Oude,  that  his  Lordship  thinks  it  can-    1,799. 
not  be  too  much  encouraged;  and  that  there  are  no 
circumstances  which  shall  be  allowed  to  impede  the 
accomplishment  of  the  grand  object  which  it  leads 
to*     This  object  his  Lordship  considers  to  be  the 
aoqoi^dtion  by  the  Company  of  the  exclusive  au^ 
thority,  civil  and  military,   over  the  dottilmons  of 
Oude. 

**  His  Lordship  does  not  consider  the  formal  abdi' 
cation  of  the  sovereignty  by  the-  Vizir  to  be  necessary 
to  this  end.  On  the  contrary,  he  iipprehends,  that 
step,  by  necessarily  raising  a  question  with  regard  to 
the  succession,  would  involve  us  in  some  embarrass- 
ment. His  Lorddup  is  ratlKr  of  opinian,  therefiir^, 
that  the  mode  of  proceeding  on  the  prop6sition  of  ' 
the  Vizir,  must  be,  by  a  secret  treaty  with  hb  £x-< 
ceilaicy ;  which  shall  stipulate,  on  his  part,  that, 
from  and  after  a  period,  to  be  appointed  by  thid 
government,  the  complete  authority,  civil  and  milip 
tary,  of  the  dominions  of  Oude  shall  vest  in,  and  be 
exendsed  by,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Company. 

''In  this  treaty  his  Lordship  proposes,  that  the 
SMS  of  the  Vidr  shall  be  no  further  mentioned  than 
mUry  be  necessary  ^^^  ^^  purpose  of  securing  to  theoo    - 
a  suitable  provision. 

^  With  respect  to  what  you  have  stated,  relative 
to  the  weaHth  of  the  state,  if  the  arrangement  in  the' 
eontemf^ation  of  the  GoVemor-General  should  be 
agreed  to  by  the  Visslr,  his  Lordship  will  feel-  bui 
little  difficulty  in  ^dfr^Wing  bis  Excellency  to  ap^ 
propriate  it  to  his  own  use,  stipulating  only  4m 
behalf  of  the  Company,  that  all  arrears  of  subsidy, 
or  of  Whateveir  description,  due  to  the  Company, 
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aooKVi.8balL  be  prerioudly  didchai'g^  in  full  by  hii  ExceU 

Chaf,0.  lency/^i 

_^  In  conformity  with  these  ideas,  the  draoght  of  a 
treaty  was  speedily  prepared^  and  sent  to  the  resident^ 
accompanied  by  notes  for  a  memorial  explanatory  of 
the  grounds  of  the  several  articles.  The  ardour  of 
the  Governor-General  embraced  the  object  as  accom* 
plished,  or  sure  of  its  accomplishment.  In  pursuance 
of  orders,  the  Commander  of  the  troops  in  Oude 
delivered  in,  what  was  entitled,  a  ''  Memoir  of  the 
precautionary  movements,  and  distribution  of  the 
Company's  troops,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
exclusive  control  and  authority  of  the  Company  over 
the  dominions  of  Oude/' ^    • 

In  the  transmission  of  intelligence,  receipt  of  in-> 
structions,  and  other  preparatives,  time  was  spent 
till  the  15th  of  December ;  on  which  day,  the  plan 
of  the  Governor-General,  in  relation  to  the  measure 
of  abdication,  was  communicated  for  the  first  time 
to  the  Vizir,  in  the  matured  form  of  the  draught  of 
a  treaty.  After  remarking  upon  the  calmness  with 
which  the  Vizir  perused  the  treaty,  and  his  observa^ 
tions  upon  some  inferior  points,  '<  His  Excellency," 
the  resident  says,  *'  who  had  not  thoroughly  compre- 
hended the  extent  of  the  first  article,  asked  what 
meaning  I  annexed  to  it.  Referring  him  to  the 
article  itself,  I  replied,  that  it  vested  the  whole  ad- 
ministration of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  the  Eag- 
lish  Company.  He  then  asked,  what  portion  of 
authority  was  to  remain  with  his  successor ;  to  which 
I  lepUed  that  the  plan  did  not  provide  for  a  suc- 
cessor. His  Excellency  continued  his  inquiries,  by 
asking,  whether  a  famUy  which  had  been  established 
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for  a  number  of  years,  was  to  abandon  the  sovereignty  BOOK  VL 
of  its  hereditary  dominions?  I  replied  that  your^^IllIlL 
Lordship's  justice  and  liberality  had  made  an  ample  2799. 
provision  for  the  comfort  and  independence  of  that 
family ;  and  briefly  explained  the  consideration  which 
had  induced  your  Lordship  to  stipulate,  that  his 
Excellency  should  commit  the  sole  and  exclusive 
administration  of  Oude  to  the  Company  in  perpe- 
tuity." From  this  conversation,  the  resident  adds, 
'*  I  can  hardly  venture  to  draw  any  conclusion :  And 
shaU,  therefore,  only  observe,  that  though  his  Excel- 
lency is  perfectly  master  of  concealing  his  passions, 
yet,  if  he  had  entertained  an  immoveable  repugnance 
to  the  basis  of  the  treaty,  he  could  scarcely  have 
disguised  it  under  smiles,  and  an  unaltered  coun- 
tenance." * 

A  paper  drawn  up  at  the  request  of  the  Vizir  by 
the  resident,  and  afterwards  altered  by  the  Vizir  to 
a  correspondence  with  his  own  feelings,  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Governor-General,  as  the  authentic 
enunciation  of  his  design  of  abdication.  In  answer 
to  this,  a  very  long  paper,  dated  the  l6th  of  Decem- 
ber, was  received  from  the  Governor-General.  The 
purpose  of  this  document  was  to  corroborate  the  ideas 
on  which,  in  the  mind  of  the  Vizir,  the  plan  of 
abdication  was  supposed  to  be  founded ;  and  to  con* 
vince  him  of  the  impossibility  of  reconciling  his  design 
with  the  appointment  of  a  successor,  or  any  other 
scheme  than  that  of  transferring  the  undivided  so- 
vereignty of  the  country  to  the  English. 

On  the  19th  of  December,  the  resident  again 
wrote :  **  After  my  departure  from  the  Nawaub  Vizir, 
on  the  15th  instant,  his  Excellency  either  really  was, 
or  pretended  to  be,  so  much  affected  by  the  convert 
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BOOKVI.  sation,  that  he  could  not  conceal  the  perturbation  of 
°^^'^'  his  naind^  which  he  betrayed,  by  forbidding  the  cus- 
1799.  tomary  visits,  and  by  refraining  to  transact  any  of 
the  ordinary  business.  Although  there  is  no  reason 
to  suspect  that  he  has  disclosed  the  cause  of  his 
uneasiness ;  yet  this  conduct  so  indiscreet,  so  unmanly, 
necessarily  occasioned  much  talk  and  speculation 
aipo^gst  bis  own  dependants,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city. 

^^  His  iESxcellency,  on  tibe  17th,  informed  me  of 
hfs  intention  to  breakfast  with  me  on  the  foUowing 
morning;  but  at  ten  o*clock  sent  a  message,  that 
having  been  in  the  sun,  his'  eyes  were  so  much  af- 
fected by  a  disorder  he  is  liable  to,  that  he  could  not 
fulfil  his  engagement  that  day,  but  would  call  upon 
me  this  morning.  He  accordingly  came,  and  when 
entered  into  a  private  apartment,  opened  the  conver- 
sation, by  (^serving,^  that  in  the  paper  trmsnutted 
to  your  Lordship,  he  had  adverted  to  certam  circum- 
stances and  causes,  under  the  existence  of  which  he 
found  it  impossible  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  his  govern- 
ment ;  and  that  he  entertained  the  hope  that  your 
Lordship  would  have  called  upon  him  for  an  expla- 
nation of  those  circumstances  and  causes. 

*^  His  Excellency  proceeded,  /that  the  proposition 
offered  by  your  Lordship  was  so  repugnant  to  his 
feelings;  departed  so  widdy,  in  a  most  essential 
point,  from  the  principle  on  which  he  wished  to  re- 
linquish the  government;  and  would,  were  he  to 
accept  it,  bring  upon  him  such  indelible  disgrace  and 
odium,  that  he  could  never  voluntarily  subscribe  to 
it.  The  sovereignty,  he  added,  of  these  dominions;, 
had  been  in  the  family  near  an  hundred  years ;  and 
the  transfer  of  it  to  the  Company,  under  the  stipu^ 
lations  proposed  by  your  Lordship,  would,  in  fact, 
be  a  sale  of  it  for  money  and  jewels ;  that  every  s^n« 
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tknent  of  respect  for  the  name  of  his  ancestors,  and  b6ok  vi. 
every  consideration  for  his  posterity,  combined  to    ^^^'  ^' 
predude  him  from  assenting  to  so  great  a  sacrifice,     1799. 
for  the  attainment  of  his  personal  ease  and  advan* 
tage.     His  Excellency  concluded;  that  the  power 
and  strength  of  the  Company  placed  every  thing  at 
youl*  Lorckhip's  disposal. 

•*  Upon  stating  to  his  Excellency  all  the  arguments 
suggested  by  your  Lordship  against  the  nopiination 
of  a  successor,  his  Excellency  replied;  that  under 
your  Lordship's  determination  not  to  consent  to  that 
part  of  bis  proposition,  he  was  ready  to  abandon  his 
design  oi  retirement,  and  to  retain  the  charge  of  the 
gOTemment.'' 

If  this  resolution  was  adopted,  the  resident  called 
to  hi0  veeoUection^  the  reform  of  his  military  estab- 
Usbment,  the  accomplishment  of  which  would  be  _ 
immediately  enforced.  **  I  must  here,"  says  the  letter 
of  the  resident,  **  beg  leave  to  call  your  Lordship's 
particiikff  attention  to  his  reply  on  this  point ;  as 
tending  to  discover  his  real  sentiments ;  and  perhaps 
the  true  meaning  of  the  words  *  certain  causes,*  so 
repeatedly  dwelt  upon,  and  so  industriously  con- 
oeakd.  His  Excellency  observed,  that  the  reform  of 
liis  military  establishment  upon  the  principles  pro- 
posed by  your  Lordship,  would  annihilate  his  autho- 
rity in  his  own  dominions.''  ^ 

Intelligence  of  these  declarations  on  the  part  of  the 
Vizir  ai^ears  to  have  disappointed  and  provoked  the 
Governor-General  in  no  ordinary  degree.  On  the 
27th  of  December  the  Secretary  writes ;  *•  My  dear 
Soott,  I  am  directed  by  Lcn-d  Momington  to  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  19th  instant  to 
his  Lordship's  address.     His  Lordship  is  extremely 
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BOOK  VL  disgusted  at  the  duplicity  ^nd  insincerity  which  mai^ 
^^^^'  ^'  the  conduct  of  the  Nabob  Vizir  on  the  present  occa- 
1800.    sion;   and  cannot  but    strongly  suspect,    that  his 
Excellency's  principal,  if  not  sole  view  in  the  late 
transaction,  has  been  to  ward  off  the  reform  of.  his 
military  establishment,  until  the  advanced  period  of 
the  season  should  render  it  impracticable,  at  least 
during  the  present  year."  ^     And  in  the  letter  of  the 
.   Governor-General  to  the  home  authorities,  dated  the 
25th  of  January,  1800,  he  says,  "  I  am  concerned 
to  inform  your  Honourable  Committee  that  I  have 
ev^y  reason  \q  believe,*^  that  the  proposition  of  the 
Nabob  Vizjr  to  abdicate  i\\e  poveyeigpty  of  his  domi-» 
nions  (a  copy  of  which  was  transmitted  with  my 
s^piirate  letter  of  the  28th  of  November)  was  illusory 
from  the  commencement,  and  designed  to  defisat,  by 
artificial  delays,  the  proposed  reform  of  his  Excd-i 
lency*s  military  establishments.''  ^ 

The  truth  is,  that  the  vivacity  of  the  Governor- 
General  in  the  pursuit  of  his  object  was  far  too  great. 
Had  the  sincerity  of  the  Vizir  been  ever  so  indis- 
putable, it  was  one  thing  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his 
son ;  a  very  different  thing  to  abdicate  in  favour  of 
the  East  India  Company ;  and  from  a  proposition  to 
this  effect,  presented  nakedly  and  impetuously,  as  that 
w^  of  the  Gkivemor-General,  it  ought  to  have  been 
expected  that  he  would  revolt.  At  the  same  time, 
it  might  l)aye  been  regarded  as  probable,  that  if  the 
externals  of  royalty  were  left  to  his  son,  he  would  be 
induct  to  dispense  with  the  substantial.  The  Go- 
vernor-General shpu}d  have  gone  to  Lucknow  him^ 
self,  when  the  imposing  presence  of  his  authority 
would  h^ve  forcibly  wrought  upon  a  mind  so  timid, 
and  accustomed  to  shrinjc  l^fofe  superior  power,  aa 
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that  of  the  Vizir.    The  Governor^General,  too,  had  book  VI. 
80  latel  J  recognized  the  policy  of  setting  up  the  shadow  ^"^^'  ^' 
of  a  sovereign,^  that  the  eagerness  is  the  more  re-    jg^^^ 
markable,  with  which  in  this  case  he  strove  to  escape 
from  it.    When  the  substance  had  been  held  for  a 
time,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  deal  with  the  shadow, 
as  experience  might  direct. 

Disappointed  in  his  eager  expectation,  and  piqued 
at  the  idea  of  having  been  duped,  the  Governor- 
General  resolved  to  proceed  in  his  plan  for  the  mili- 
tary reform  without  a  moment's  delay.  The  reason 
for  huiTy  was  the  greater,  because  the  season  ap- 
proached, when  additional  inconvenience  would  attend 
the  movement  of  the  troops.  **  The  resident,**  says 
the  Governor-General  himself,  in  another  letter  to  the 
home  authorities,^  '*  was  directed  immediately,  either 
from  liimself,  or  in  concert  with  the  commanding  officer 
at  Cawnpore,  as  the  nature  of  the  case  might  appear 
to  him  to  require,  to  direct  the  several  corps  to  move 
to  such  points  of  his  Excellences  dominions,  as  might 
appear  most  adviseable ;  giving  due  notice  to  his  Ex- 
cellency of  the  entrance  of  the  augmentation  of  the 
troops  into  his  territories,  and  calling  upon  his  Excel- 
lency to  adopt  the  requisite  measures  for  the  regular 
payment  of  the  additional  force." 

On  the  4th  of  January,  1800,  **  I  informed,**  says 
the  resident,  **  his  Excellency,  that  the  first  division 
of  the  troops,  intended  by  your  Lordship  to  augment 
the  force  in  Oude,  as  stated  in  the  paper  which  I  had 
presented  lo  him,  was  now  in  a  situation  immediately 
to  enter  his  Excellency's  dominions ;  and  that  I  was 
'  anxious  to  advise  with  him  on  their  destination.  He 
entceated  that  no  steps  might  be  taken  for  their  actual 
march  into  his  dominions,  until  I  had  seen  and  re« 


»  Vide  supra,  p.  140,  (viz.  the  case  of  Mysore.) 
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BOOK  VI.  fleeted  upon  the  sentiments  which  he  wa9  then  em* 
^"^'*'  ^'  ployed  in  committing  to  paper,  wd  upon  some  pro- 
1S00«  P^^si^^ons  ^^  had  to  offer.  I  assured  hin^  it  was  totally 
impossible  to  delay  the  march  of  the  troops ;  but  that, 
as  it  would  require  a  day  ox  two  to  arrange  a|dace 
for  their  distribution,  if  his  Excellency  would,  in  that 
space,  come  forward,  in  an  unreserved  manner,  with 
any  specific  propositions,  I  should  be  enabled  to  judge 
what  weight  to  allow  them^  and  how  far  they  would 
authorize  me  to  suspend  the  progress  of  the  onrps* 
His  Excellency  having  observed  that  his  assent  had 
not  yet  been  given  to  the  alimentation  of  the  troops^ 
I  explained  to  him  the  principle  on  which  your  Lord- 
ship's dete^rmination  was  founded.  To  which  he  re- 
plied, tbat,^  if  the  measure  was  to  be  carried  into  exe- 
cution, whether  with  or  without  his  approbation,  there 
was  no  occasioo  for  consulting  him."  To  thia  last 
observation  the  resident  found  it  not  convenient  to 
make  any  imswer,  and  immediately  divert^  the  dis« 
oourse  to  another  point  of  the  subject.^ 

On  the  15th  of  January,  th^  Nabob  comnumicatcd 
to  the  resident  a  paper,  in  which  he  thus  addressed 
him :  ^'  You,  Sir,  well  know,  that  the  proposed  plan 
never,  in  any  measure,  met  with  my  approbation  or 
acceptance ;  and  that,  in  the  whole  course  of  my  cor- 
respondence with  the  Governor-General,  on  this  sub- 
ject, not  one  of  my  letters  contains  my  acquiescenoe 
to  the  said  plan." 

He  says  again,  ''  It  may  fairly  be  conduded  from 
Lord  Momington's  letters,  that  arrangemrats  for  the 
additional  troops  were  not  to  take  effect,  until  funds 
should  be  prpvided  for  their  support,  by  the  dismission 
of  my  battalions.  Nothing  having  as  yet  been  agreed 
upon,  respecting  the  disbanding  of  the  latter,  aiid  the 

1  Papers^  at  supra,  lii.  73. 
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additional  Company's  troops  being  on  their  march»  bookvi. 
whence  are  the  funds  to  he  derived  for  their  payment  ?  ^°^^'  ^' 
Their  sudden  approach,  too^  leaves  no  time  to  form    i^qq^ 
arrangements  foip  them.** 

^*  Notwiiihstanding/*  says  he,  '^  I  am  well  assuited 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  measure,  thousands  e£ 
people  will  he  deprived  of  their  subsistence ;  and  that, 
by  the  disbanding  of  ray  troops,  serifuis  commotions 
and  alarms  will  take  place  in  the  capital  (for  whidh 
reason  I  give  previous  warning  of  its  mischievous 
effects),  yet,  dreading  his  Lordship's  displeasure,  and 
with  the  sole  view  of  pleasing  him,  I  am  compelled  to 
grant  my  assent  to  the  introduction  of  the  plan.** 

He  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  certain  things, 
which  he  still  desired,  as  conditions  under  which  the 
measure,  if  unavoidable,  might  take  its  efifect  The 
first  was,  that  the  augmentation  of  the  troops  should 
not  be  carried  beyond  the  extent  of  his  means.  Ano* 
ther  was,  that  the  additional  force  should  be  kept  in 
one  body,  and  permanently  stationed  in  one  {^ace, 
wluch  would  render  it  more  efficient  against  Zemaun 
Shah,  and  other  enemies,  defence  against  whom  was 
its  only  pretext.  A  fiirther  condition  was,  that  the 
En^sh  commander  should  not  kiterfere  with  the  col* 
lection  of  the  revenue.  After  several  other  proposi* 
tions  of  minor  importance,  he  said;,  ^  From  the  kinA^ 
ness  of  the  Sircar  of  the  Company  I  am  led  to  expect, 
that,  having,  in  the  present  instance,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  Govemor-Generars  displeasure,  given  my  cansent 
to  the  introduction,  as  far  as  possibly  of  the  plan,  I 
shall  not  in  future  be  troubled  with  fresh  proposi- 
tions."^ 

On  the  ISth,  a  paper  or  memorial,  the  draught  of 
which  bad  been  communicated  to  the  resident  on  the* 

*  l^rs,  Ht  supra^  iti.  77,  78. 
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BOOK  VI.  11th,  was  dispatched  by  the  Vizir  to  the  Governor- 
Chap.9.  General,  He  began  by  adverting  to  the  length  of 
1800.  *""^  ^^  ancestors  had  enjoyed  the  unlimited  sove- 
reignty of  these  provinces.  He  described  the  dangers 
which  had  threatened  the  government  of  his  brother, 
as  well  from  foreign  foes,  as  the  disaffection  of  his 
troops.  "  Notwithstanding,"  said  he,  *•  these  cir- 
cumstances,  it  never  once  entered  the  imagination  of 
the  British  rulers  to  introduce  such  innovations,  and 
carry  into  effect  such  arrangements,  as  those  now 
sug^gested  by  your  Lordship.**  He  then  described 
how  coinpletely  he  was  the  creature  and  dependant  of 
the  Company,  and  said,  ^  it  was  in  all  ages  and 
countries  the  practice  of  powerful  and  liberal  sove- 
reigns to  q[Mire  neither  expense  nor  trouble  in  assist- 
ing those  whom  they  have  once  taken  under  their 
protection.  Should  the  Company,**  said  he,  '*  no 
longer  putting  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  my  fiiend- 
diip,  deprive  me  of  the  direction  of  my  own  army» 
and  spread  their  troops  over  my  dominions,  my  au- 
thority in  these  provinces  would  be  annihilated ;  nor 
would  my  orders  be  attended  to  on  any  occasion, 
whether  trifling  or  momentous.  Making  myself, 
however,  sure,*'  he  adds,  *<  that  it  never  can  have 
,  been  your  Lordship's  intention,  or  conformable  to  your 
wish,  to  distrust,  degrade  me,  or  lessen  my  authority 
in  these  dominions,  I  shall  without  ceremony  disclose 
to  yourLordshipmy  unfeigned  sentiments  and  wishes.** 
And  he  then  proceeds  to  remonstrate  against  the  mea- 
sure by  a  train  of  reasoning,  not  unskSlfiiUy  conceived. 
<'  By  a  reference,"  said  he,  **  to  the  second  article  of 
the  treaty,  it  will  be  evident  to  your  Lordship,  that 
on  my  accession  to  the  musnud,  the  force  designed 
for  the  defence  of  these  dominions  was  increased  be- 
yond what  it  had  been  in  any  former  period ;  whilst 
on  my  part  I  itgreed  to  defray  the  expense  of  the 
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Mid  aug^mentation.    But  in  no  part  of  the  said  article  boor  VL 
is  it  written  or  hinted»  that,  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  .^"^'  ^' 


number  of  years,  a  further  permanent  augmentation  isoo. 
should  take  place.  And  to  deviate  in  any  degree 
from  the  said  treaty  appears  to  me  unnecessary.— 
From  an  inspection  of  the  7th  article,  we  leam,  that,  ^ 
after  the  condusion  of  the  treaty  in  question,  no  fur- 
tiier  augmentation  is  to  i^e  made,  excepting  in  cases 
of  necessity ;  uid  that  the  increase  is  to  be  propor^ 
tioned  to  the  emergency,  and  endure  but  as  long  as 
the  necessity  exists.  An  augmentation  of  the  troops, 
without  existing  necessity,  and  making  me  answerable 
for  the  expense  attending  the  increase,  is  inconsist- 
ent with  treaty;  and  seems  inexpedient. — Towards, 
the  latter  end  of  the  17th  article,  it  is  stipulated^ 
'  that  all  transactions  between  the  two  states  shall  be 
carried  on  with  the  greatest  cordiality  and  harmony, 
and  that  the  Nawaub  shall  possess  full  authority  over 
his  household  affhirs,  hereditary  dominions,  his  troops, 
and  his  subjects.'  Should  the  management  of  thie 
army  be  taken  from  under  my  direction,  I  ask  where 
is  my  authority  over  my  household  affairs,  hereditary 
dominions,  over  my  troops,  and  over  my  subjects  ?— * 
From  the  above  considerations,  and  from  the  magna* 
nimity  of  the  Sircar  of  the  English  Company,  I  am 
induced  to  expect  from  your  Lordship's  kindness, 
that,  putting  the  fullest  trust  and  confidence  in  my 
friendship  and  attachment  on  evfery  occasion,  you 
will,  in  conformity  to  the  treaty,  leave  me  in  posses- 
sion of  the  full  authority  over  my  dominions,  army, 
and  subjects. — The  fame  of  the  Company  will,  by 
these  means,  be  diffused  over  the  face  of  the  earth ; 
and,  my  reputation  increasing,  I  shall  continue  to 
offer  upprayers  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Company .'^  * 

I  Papers,  ut  supra,  iii.  87,  88. 
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BOOK  VI.  This  remonstrance,  which  it  was  impoesiUe  to 
^°^^'  ^*  aaswer,  the  Governor-General  found,  in  the  forms  of 
1800.  ceremony y  a  pretext  for  treating  as  an  insult;  and 
for  not  answering  it.  The  following  comiBunicatioi}, 
signed  by  the  secretary,  was  forwarded  by  express  to 
the  resident.  "  Your  letter  of  the  18^  instant,  with 
iU  several  enclosures,  has  been  received  by  the  Right 
HonouraUe  the  Govemor-General.-— His  Lordships 
not  thinking  proper  to  receive,  in  its  present  fornix  the 
written  communication  made  to  you  by  the  Nabob 
Yizu*  on  the  11th  instant,  as  an  answer  to  his  Lord** 
ship's  letter  of  the  5th  November  last  to  his  Excels 
lency'-^Mlirects,  that  you  lose  no  time  in  retumitig  the 
original  of  that  comnmnication  to  his  Excelkdcy,  Ae^ 
companying  the  delivery  of  it  with  the  fdlowing  ob^ 
aervations,  in  the  name  of  the  Govemor-Greneral  :-^ 
The  mode  adopted  in  the  present  instance  by  bis  Bx^ 
cellency  of  replying  to  a  public  letter  from  the  Goter- 
]ior*Generaly  attested  by  his  Lordship's  seal  and  sig^ 
nature,  and  written  on  a  subject  of  the  most  momen^ 
tary  concern  to  the  mutual  interests  of  the  Cofnpany 
and  of  his  Excellency,  besides  indicating  a  levity 
totally  unsuitable  to  the  occasion,  id  highly  deficient 
in  the  respect  due  from  his  Excellency  to  the  first 
British  authority  in  India :— His  Lordship,  therefore, 
declines  making  any  remarks  on  the  paper  wfarich  you 
have  transmitted,  and  desires  that  the  Nabob  YifAt 
may  be  called  on  to^  reply  to  his  Lc»*dship's  letter  of 
the  5th  November,  in  the  manner  prescribed  no  les^ 
by  reason  than  by  established  usage :  if,  m  formally 
answering  his  Lordship's  letter,  his  Excellency  should 
think  proper  to  iii:q)each  the  honour  and  justice  of  thd 
British  government,  in  simito  terms  to  those  em* 
ployed  in  the  paper  delivered  to  yon  on  the  11th  in^ 
stant,  the  Governor-General  will  then  consider,  how 
such  unfounded  calumnies,  and  gross  misrepresenta- 
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tion^  both  of  facts  and  arguments,  deserve  to  be  book  VL 
noticed.''  This  was  language  to  a  Ic^timate  here-  ^^^^'  ^' 
ditary  sovareign.  The  course  of  procedure  is  worthy  j^^^ 
of  notice*  A  party  to  a  treaty  fulfils  idl  its  condi- 
tions with  a  punctuality,  which,  in  his  place,  was  alto- 
gether unexamined:  A  gross  infringement  of  that 
treaty,  or  at  least  what  appears  tQ  him  a  gross  in- 
fringement, is  about  to  be  committed  on  the  other 
side :  He  points  out  clearly,  bat  in  the  most  humble 
language,  savouring  of  abjectness  much  more  than 
disrespect,  the  inconsistency  which  appears  to  him  to 
exist  betweien  the  treaty  and  the  conduct :  This  is 
represented  by  the  other  party  as  an  impeachment  of 
their  honour  and  justice ;  and,  if  no  guilt  existed  be- 
fore to  form  a  ground  for  punishing  the  party  who 
declines  compliance  with  their  will,  a  guilt  is  now 
contracted  which  hardly  any  punishment  can  expiate. 
This,  it  is  evident^  is  a  course,  b^  which  no  infringe^ 
ment  of  a  treaty  can  ever  be  destitute  of  a  justifica- 
tion. If  the  party  injured  submits  without  a  word; 
his  consent  is  alleged.  If  he  complains ;  he  is  treated 
as  impeaching  the  honour  and  justice  of  his  superior  t 
a  crime  of  so  prodigious  a  magnitude,  as  to  set  the 
superior  above  all  obligation  to  such  a  worthless 
connexion.  ^ 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  of  the  message  which  the 
resident  was  commanded  to  deliver,  in  the  name  of 
the  Governor-General,  to  the  Vizir :  "  The  Governor-^ 
General  further  directs,  that  you  peremptorily  insist 
on  the  Nabob  Vizir  furnishing  a  detailed  answer  to 
the  paper  transmitted  by  his  Lordship  on  the  16th 
December  last,  for  his  Excellency's  information  and 
consideration ;  and  that  such  answer  be  duly  attested 
by  his  Excellency's  signature,  in  the  same  manner  as 
his  Lordship's  paper  was  formally  attested  by  the 
signature  of  his  Lordship :    his  Excellency's  early 
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BOOK  VI.  compliance  with  this  demand  is  equally  due  ttf  tlite 
^^^^'  ^'  dignity  of  this  government^  and  to  the  candour  of  its 
lg^  proceedings ;  in  consequence  of  his  Excellency*s  own 
spontaneous  proposal  to  abdicate  the  sovereignty  of 
his  dominions ;  if  his  Liordship's  manner  of  receiving 
and  answering  that  extraordinary  proposition  of  the 
Vizir  appears  in  any  degree  objectionable  to  his  Ex* 
cellency»  it  behoves  his  Excellency  dearly  to  state  his 
objections,  in  the  most  formal  and  authentic  mode ; 
otherwise  the  Governor-General  must,  and  will  con- 
clude, that  his  Excellency's  original  proposition  was 
purposely  iUusoiy ;  and  it  will  become  his  Lordship's 
duty  to  treat  it  accordingly,  as  an  unworthy  attempt 
to  deceive  the  British  government : — In  all  the  trans- 
actions of  his  Lordship's  government,  since  his  ar- 
rival in  India,  he  has  pursued  a  plain  and  direct 
course ;  and  he  is  determined  to  adhere  to  the  same 
invariable  system  of  just  and  honourable  policy,  nor 
will  he  be  diverted  from  the  system,  by  any  .machi- 
nation of  artifice,  duplicity,  or  treachery,  which  may 
be  opposed  to  him  :  he  has  already  found  the  advan- 
tage of  this  course  in  frustrating  the  projects  of  the 
enemies  of  Great  Britain  in  India ;  and  he  is  satis- 
fied that  it  will  prove  equally  efficacious  in  confirming 
the  faith  of  his  alUes/'  The  earnestness  with  which 
the  Gkivemor-General  desired  that  this  message  should 
be  delivered  with  unimpaired  vigour  to  the  Nawaub, 
is  visible  in  the  immediately  succeeding  paragraph  of 
the  same  letter :  '^  A  copy  of  the  foregoing  observa- 
tions, in  Persian,  attested  by  the  signature  of  the 
Governor-General  himself,  will  be  forwarded  to  you 
by  the  Persian  translator;  and  his  Lordship  directs 
that  you  communicate  the  same  to  the  Nabob  Vizir, 
either  in  case  you  should  have  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  his  Excellency  is  likely  to  entertain  the  smallest 
doubt  of  your  being,  not  only  author!^,  but  com- 
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nanded  bj  l^s  Lordship^  to  ocmvey  to  hi3  ExceUency  bookvi. 
the  message  contained  in  the  preceding  pamgraphst  ^^^'  ^* 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  terms  in  which  they  are  "T^T* 
expressed ;  or  in  the  event  of  your  thinking  th^  the 
document,  attested  by  his  Lordship's  signature,  will 
be  more  impressive  than  the  verbal  mode  of  commu- 
nication." * 

On  the  20th  and  28th  of  January,  the  resident 
complained  to  the  Governor-General,  that  the  Vizir, 
instead  of  |;iving  his  cordial  assistance,  in  carrying 
into  execution  the  measure  of  annihilating  his  army,  , 
was  rather  placing  impediments  in  the  way ;  by  in* 
sisting  that  the  English  additional  force  ^ould  not 
be  dispersed  in  small  bodies  over  the  country;  by 
withhdding  the  statement  which  had  been  required 
of  the  amount  and  distribution  of  his  own  battalions; 
and  by  delaying  to  issye  the  perwannahs,  necessary 
to  ensure  provisions  to  the  additional  troops.  With 
regard  to  the  last  article,  the  resident,  however,  issued 
his  own  orders ;  and  such  was  the  state  of  the  go- 
vernment, that  they  were  punctually  obeyed.* 

The  resident  deferred  the  message  to  the  Vizir, 
till  the  Persian  translation  arrived.  **  Having  re- 
ceived," says  he,  "  on  the  28th,  in  the  evening,  the 
translation  in  Persian  of  your  Lordship's  message  to 
the  Nawaub  Vizir,  I  waited  upon  his  Excellency  on 
the  29th,  in  the  afternoon,  and,  in.  obedience  to  your 
Lordship  s  commands,  returned  to  him,  in  the  most, 
formal  manner,  the  original  draught  of  his  proposed 
letter  to  your  Lordship,  accompanied  with  the  paper 
of  observations.  His  Excellency  discovered  con-; 
siderable  agitation  in  the  perusal  of  the  paper ;  and 
he  expressed  very  poignant  regret,  at  having  unin- 
tentionally, as  he  affirmed,  drawn  upon  himself  such 
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BOOK VI.  solemn  animadversions  .from*  your  Lordship. — It 
Chap.q.  ^Quij^  his  Excellency  observed,  be  the  extreme  of 
1800.  ingratitude  and  folly,  wantonly  to  provokte  the  dis- 
pleasure of  that  power,  on  which  alone  he  relied,  for 
the  preservation  of  his  honour,  and  the  support  of  his 
authority.  He  attempted  to  apologize  for  the  paper, 
by  saying,  that  he  meant  it  merely  as  a  representation 
of  arguments  which  might  be  produced,  and  not  as  a 
formal  declaration  of  his  own  sentiments,  and  on  that 
account  had  adopted  the  mode  which  your  Lordship 
had  viewed  in  so  exceptionable  a  light. — In  respect  to 
the  neglect  in  replying  to  the  paper  which  had  been 
submitted  by  your  Lordship  for  his  information  and 
consideration,  his  Excellency  assured  itie,  that  it  arose 
from  his  inability  to  pursue,  and  teply,  in  detail,  to 
the  extensive  train  of  reasoning  which  your  Lordship 
had  employed ;  and  that  he  hoped  ydur  Lordship 
would  have  received  the  verbal  communication,  made 
through  me,  of  the  impossibility  of  his  acceding  to 
your  Lordship's  recommendation,  as  a  full,  and  re- 
spectful answer. — His  Excellency  asked,  for  what 
purpose,  or  to  what  avail,  could  the  attempt  be,  to 
deceive  your  Lordship  by  Illusory  ptopositioris?'** 

The  intelligence  from  the  resident,  t^at  opposition 
rather  than  assistance  was  given  by  the  Yiziv  to  the 
execution  of  a  measure  of  which  he  so  highly  disap- 
proved, produced  a  long  letter  of  violent  animadver- 
sions from  the  Governor-General,  in  which  he  told 
the  harassed  and  trembling  Vizir,  **  the  means  which 
your  Excellency  has  employed  to  delay,  and  ulti- 
mately to  frustrate,  the  execution  of  the  above-men- 
tioned plan,  are  calculated  to  degrade  your  character, 
•  to  destroy  all  confidence  between  your  Excellency 
ftild  the  British  government,  to  produce  confusion  and 
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disorder  in  your  dominions,  and  to  injure  the  most  BOOKVI. 
important  interests  of  the  Company,  to  such  a  degree,  ^°^^'  ^' 
as  may  be  deemed  nearly  equivalent  to  positive  hos-    jgoi. 
tility  on  your  part," — "  The  conduct  of  your  Excd- 
lency,  in  this  instance,"  he  afterwards  adds,  "  is  of  a    , 
nature  so  unequivocally  hostile,  and  may  prove  so 
injurious  to  every  interest,  both  of  your  Excellency 
and  of  the  Company,  that  your  perseverance  in  so 
dangerous  a  course  will  leave  me  no  other  alternative, 
than  that  of  considering  all  amicable  engagements 
between  the  Company  and  your  Excellency  to   be 
disserved,"— This  was  most  distinctly  to  declare,  that 
if  he  did  not  iniimediately  comply,  the  Governor-Ge- 
neral would  make  war  upon  him.     And  since  this 
was  the  motive  depended  upon,  in  truth,  from  the 
beginning,  would  not  the  direct,  and  manly  course 
Bave  answered  the  main  purpose  equally  well,  and  all 
other  purposes  a  great  deal  better?     We  are  the 
masters :  such  is  our  will :  nothing  short  of  strict  and 
prompt  obedience  will  be  endured. 

So  airdent  were  the  desires  of  the  GoVemor*Ge- 
neral,  and  so  much  was  he  accustomed  to  assume 
every  thing  on  w^hich  his  conclusions  depended,  that 
he  maintained)  in  this  letter,  to  the  £Eu:e  of  the  Vi^ir, 
that  of  the  plan  for  annihilating  his  army^  the  Vlarir 
had,  **  after  full  deliberation,  expressed  his  entire  ap- 
probation."* 

Before  the  end  of  February,  the  Vizir  felt  con- 
vinced, that  compliance  could  not  be  evaded.  The 
money  demanded  on  account  of  the  additional  forces 
was  paid ;  and  orders  were  issued  for  commencing  the 
discharge  of  his  own  battalions.  The  business  of 
dismissing  the  troops  occupied  a  considerable  time ; 
and  was  retarded  by  the  necessity  of  employing/  a 
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BOOK  ^i.  portion  of  them  in  collecting  the  taxes  which  thfen 
.  ^^^'  ^'  Were  due.  It  was  a  matter  of  considerable  delicacy, 
1801.  ^^  avoid  commotion,  and  the  demand  for  bloodshed, 
where  so  many  armed  men  were  about  to  be  deprived 
of  their  accustomed  means  of  subsistence.  The  bu- 
siness was  conducted  in  a  manner  highly  creditaUe 
to  the  ability  as  well  as  the  feelings  of  the  gentlemen 
upon  whom  it  devolved.  It  was  the  disposition,  and 
the  principle  of  the  Gk>vemor-General,,  to  treat  with 
generosity  the  individuals  upon  whom  the  measures 
of  his  government  might  heavily  press.  As  consi- 
derable arrears  were  always  due  to  native  troops,  f^ 
seldom  fully  paid,  the  complete  discharge  df  prears, 
on  which  the  English  government  insisted,  was  « 
powerfiil  instrument  of  reconciliation.  When  di^ 
satisfaction  any  where  i^peared,  every  effort  was  em- 
ployed to  correct  misapprehension ;  patience  was  ex- 
ercised ;  the  means  of  coercion  were  rather  exJiibited^ 
than  used;  pardon  was  liberally  extended,  even 
where  resistance  had  been  overcome ;  and  before  the 
end  of  the  year,  the  measure  was  in  great  part  car- 
ried into  effect  without  bloodshed  or  commotion.^ 

In  the  month  of  November,  1800,  when  demand 
for  a  second  body  of  new  troops  was  presented  to  the 
Vizir,  he  comfdained,  by  letter,  to  the  resident,  in  the 
following  terms :  **  The  state  of  the  collections  of  the 
country  is  not  unknown  to  you:  You  know  with 
what  difficulties  and  exertions  they  are  realized,  and 
hence  I  feel  a  great  degree  of  solicitude  and  appre- 
hension, lest  if  I  sh6uld  fail  at  a  season  of  exigency^ 
my  responsibility  should  be  impeached :  I  tberefoie 
wrote  to  you,  Uiat,  until  I  was  secure  of  resources  to 
answer  the  demands,  I  could  not  become  responsible: 
A^ordingly,   Jye  Sookh  Roy  has  been  directed  to 

I  Papers,  ut  supra,  iii.  1 10 — 140,  containing  the  correspondence  on 
the  diahanding  of  the  troops. 
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ptepoK  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  tlie  country,  aooKVi. 
with  respect  to  its  reamirces :  You  shall  be  informed  ^^^^'  ^' 
when  it  is  ready ;  and  you  can  then  come  and  inspect  isoi- 
it;  and;  in  concert,  devise  recources  for  the  additional 
demands,  according  to  the  assets ;  and  I  will  act  ao 
eordingly."  In  another  part  of  the  same  letter,  he 
saidt  ^  Formerly,  in  the  plan  proposed  for  the  reform 
«f  the  military,  it  was  written,  *  That  the  resources 
for  the  expense  of  the  new  troops  would  be  found  in 
the  reduction  of  those  of  his  Excellency  -/  Although 
the  resources  for  the  payment  of  the  new  British 
troops  were  not  found  in  the  reduction  of  those  of  the 
Sircar;  now  that  you  write,  to  have  the  charges  of 
other  new  troops  added  to  the  debit  of  the  state, 
when  ibe  reduction  of  the  military  has  not  yet  supplied 
Ksources  fbr  the  payment  of  the  charges  of  the  for* 
itter  new  troops,  how  can  I  take  upon  myself  to  defray 
the  charges  of  tiiese  new  troops,  without  subjecting 
the  Sircar  to  the  imputation  of  a  breach  of  faith/'  ^ 

Of  tiiese  complaints  the  Governor-General  rapidly 
availed  himself  to  found  on  them  pretensions  of  a 
new  description.  *'  If,**  said  he,  in  a  letter  to  the 
resident,  dated  8Sd  of  January,  1801,  ''  the  alarm- 
ing crisis  be  now  apiMY>aching9  in  which  his  Excel* 
lency  can  no  longer  fulfil  his  public  engagements  to 
the  Company,  this  calamity  must  be  imputed  prin- 
dpally  to  his  neglect  oi  my  repeated  advice  and 
earnest  representations.  The  augmented  charges 
might  have  been  amply  provided  for,  if  his  Excel* 
fency  had  vigorously  and  cordially  co-operated  with 
me,  in  the  salutary  and  economical  measure  of  dis^ 
handing  his  own  undisciplined  troops.  It  is  now 
become  the  duty  of  the  British  government^  to  inter- 
pose effectually,  for  the  protection  of  his  interests,  as 

I  Papers,  utjupre,  iii.  141, 
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BOOK  VI.  well  as  those  of  the  Company,  which  are  meqaced 
°^''  ^'  with  common  and  speec^  destruction,  by  the  ra{ad 
1801.  decline  of  the  general  resources  of  his  Excellency's 
dominions."  It  may  be  observed,  as  we  go  on,  that 
if  the  prompt  disbanding  of  the  forces  of  the  Vizir 
would  disengage  a  revenue  perfectly  equal,  and  more 
than  equal,  as  had  all  along  been  confidently  affirmed, 
to  the  charge  created  by  the  additional  force,  the 
delay  which  the  reluctance  of  the  Vizir  occasioned, 
and  which  was  now  overcome,  could  only  occasion  a 
temporary  embarrassment;  and  that  menace  of  com^ 
mon  and  speedy  destruction,  of  which  the  Governor- 
General  so  tragically  spoke,  had  no  existence:  Or, 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  menace  of  destruction 
were  real,  the  pretence  of  finding,  in  the  discharge  of 
the  Vizir's  battalions,  an  ample  resource  for  the  new 
impositions,  was  void  of  foundation.  The  letter  goes 
on,  "  The  Vizir  is  already  apprized,  that  I  have  long 
lamented  the  various  defects  of  the  system  by  which 
the  affairs  of  his  Excellency's  government  are  admi- 
nistered. Conscious  of  the  same  defects,  his  Excel* 
lency  has  repeatedly  expressed  a  wish  to  correct  them 
by  the  assistance  of  the  British  government.  The 
continuance  of  the  present  system  will  exhaust  the 
country  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  realizing  the  subsidy.  In  place  of  inve- 
terate and  growing  abuses,  must  be  substituted  a 
wise  and  benevolent  plan  of  government,  calculated 
to  inspire  the  people  with  confidence  in  the  security 
of  property  and  of  life ;  to  encourage  industry ;  and 
establish  order  and  submission  to  the  just  authority  of 
the  state,  on  the  solid  foundations  of  gratitude  for 
benefits  received,  and  expectation  of  continued  secu- 
rity .*•  The  Governor-General  here  establishes  the 
goodness  of  government,  "  as  the  solid  foundation  of 
submission  to  its  authority."     He  would  not  add. 
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what  was  equally  tme,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  sub*  bookvi. 
mission  without  it.  f!!!^ 

The  following  passage  of  the  letter  deserves  pro-  ^^soi?^ 
found  regard.  **  Having,"  continues  the  Governor- 
General,  "  maturely  considered  these  circumstances* 
with  the  attention  and  deliberation  w^ich  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  requires,  I  am  satisfied  that 
no  effectual'  security  can, be  providefl^ .  against  the 
ruin  of  the  province  of  Oude*  until  the  ^xcjusive  ma-» 
nagenient  of  the  civil ,  and  military  government  of 
that  country  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Coiqpanys 
under  suitable  provisions  for  the.  maintenance  of  his, 
Excellency  and  of  his  family.  No  other  remedy;  can 
effect  any  considerable  improvement  in  the  resources 
of  the  state,  or,  <:an  ultimately .  secure  its  extend 
safety»  and  internal  pea<^."  .    « 

If  this  was  the  only  plan  which  could  avert  from, 
the  state  every  species  of  calamity ;  absolute  master^ 
as  he  was,  of  the  fate  of  the  country,  why  did  the 
Governor-General  hesitate  a  moment  to  carry  it  into 
execution? 

He  resolved  to  offer  this  proposition  to  the  Yizb 
in  the  form  of  a  treaty:  but  added,  ''.Should  his  Ex- 
cellency, unfortunately  be  persyaded^  by  the  interested 
counsel  of  evil  advisers,  absolutely  tQ  reject  the  pro*:, 
posed  treaty,  you  will  then  proceed  to  inforn?  his 
Excellency,  in  firm,  but  respectful  lapguage,  tha^.tbi; 
funds  for  the  regular  payment  of  the  subsidy,,  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  augmented  force,  must  be  placed, 
without  a  moment  of  delay,  beyond  the  hazard  ^f 
failure. — For  this  purpose^  you  will  require  his  Excel* 
lency  to  make  a  cession  to  the  C(u<ipany,  in  perpetual 
sovareignty,  of  such  a  portion  of  his  territories,  as 
shall  be  fully  adequate,  in  their  present  impoverished 
condition,  to  defray  those  indispensable  charges."  In 
selecting  the  port^ns  to  be  demanded,  the  object  was. 
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BOOK  VI.  ta  insulate  the  Vizir,  as  well  for  the  purpo^  of  pre^ 
.  ^^^'  ^'  eluding  him  from  foreign  connexions,  as  of  defending 
ISOl.  ^^™  from  foreign  dangers.  To  this  end  choite  was 
made  of  the  Doab,  and  Rohilcutid,  in  the  first  instance, 
with  the  addition  of  Azim  Ghur,  and  even  Gurruk- 
poor,  if  the  revenue  of  the  former  country  should 
prove  inadequate.^  A  letter  to  the  same  purport, 
tod  nearly  in  the  same  words,  was,  at  the  same  time, 
written  by  the  Governor-General  to  the  Vizir.'  li 
closes  with  the  fdlowing  terms :  •*  I  request  your 
Excellency  to  be  satisfied,  that  the  whole  course  of 
events  in  Oude,  since  your  accession,  has  rendered  it 
toy  indispensable  duty  to  adhere  with  firmness  to  the 
tenor  of  this  letter,  as  containing  principles  tiMA 
which  the  British  government  never  can  depart;  tict 
•  can  your  Excellency  receive  With  surprise,  or  concerti, 
h  resolution  naturally  resulting  from  your  own  reiter- 
aited  re|)resentations  of  the  confusion  of  your  affair^^ 
and  of  your  inability  dther  to  reduce  them  to  order, 
6r  to  conciliate  the  alienated  afiections  of  your  dis*^ 
contented  people."  The  corollary  from  these  deduc« 
tions  most  necessarily,  and  most  obviously  is,  that 
any  sovereign,  who  governs  ill,  and  loses  the  affectioiis 
of  his  people,  ought  to  abdicate,  or  to  be  compelled  ttf 
4d)dicate,  the  sovereignty  of  his  dominions.  We  shall 
see  how  energetic  and  persevering  an  apostle  of  this 
doctrine  the  Govemor*General  became. 

The  subsidy  which,  according  to  the  treaty  of  Lord 
Teignmouth,  was  already  paid  by  the  Vizir,  amounted 
to  76,00,000 :  the  annual  expense  of  the  additional 
force  with  which  he  was  to  be  loaded,  was  54,Ifl,929  * 
the  whole  would  amount  to  1,30,12,929  rupees.  The 
Nawaub  was  required  to  make  a  cession  of  territory, 
in  perpetual  sovereignty  to  the  EngHsh,  the  revenue 

^      >  Papers,  ut  supra,  iii.  145—148.  •  Ibid.  p.  148—151. 
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of  which,  even  in  its  present  unproductive  state,  and  BOOK  VI. 
without  any  regard  to  the  improvements  of  which  it  ^"^''-g- 
mi^t  be  susceptible,  should  amount  to  such  a  sum^    igg]. 
over  atid  above  the  whole  expense  of  collection.    The 
revenue  remaining  to  the  Vizir  after  such  a  deduction 
would  have  been  1,00,00,000.*     The  territory,  then, 
of  which  he  was  to  be  deprived,  amounted  to  more 
than  one  half,  to  not  much  less  than  two  thirds,  of 
his  whole  dominions. 

The  address  of  the  Governor-General  to  the  Vizir 
was  presented  to  that  prince  on  the  lOth  of  February, 
mid  the  first  conversation  on  the  subject  between  him 
And  the  resident  was  on  the  26th.  "  His  Excellency's 
Conversation,  on  that  day,**  says  the  resident,  •*  though 
it  did  not  amount  to  a  positive  rejection  of  the  first 
proposition,  discovered  an  unreserved  repugnance  to 
the  acceptance  of  it**  Before  this  letter,  however, 
dated  on  the  6th  of  March,  was  closed,  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Governor-General  was  received  from 
the  Vizir.  His  complaints,  respecting  the  want  of 
lands  for  payment  of  the  enlarged  subsidy,  he  ex- 
plained, as  far  from  amounting  to  the  alarming  pro-* 
position  into  which  they  were  framed  by  the  Govemor- 
Genettil ;  but,  as  the  fund  which  had  been  pointed  to 
by  the  Governor-General  as  adequate,  had  not  proved 
adequate;  and  as  he  had  been  repeatedly  commanded 
by  the  Govetnor^Genetal  to  make  known  to  the  re- 
sEident  his  difficulties,  and  to  make  use  of  his  advice, 
he  had,  for  that  reason,  explained  to  him,  and  had 
Ame  no  more,  the  perplexities  which  weighed  upon 
Ms  mind.  **  In  the  course,  however,  of  ttese  Confe- 
rences and  communications,  no  impedibient  Of  aflkirs,** 
says  he,  ^  ever  occurred ;  and  no  faih^  or  deficiency 
whatever  was  experienced  ih  the  discharge  of  the 

1  Papets,  ui  tupni)  lii.  p.  l6l-i^20S. 
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BOOR  VI.  expenses  of  the  new  troops,  and  in  the  payment  of 
^^^^'  ^'  the  kists  of  the  fixed  subsidy.  On  the  contrary,  those 
2^1^  expenses  and  kists  were  punctually  paid ;  accordingly 
the  kist  of  the  fixed  subsidy,  and  the  charges  of  the 
additional  troops,  have  been  completely  paid  to  the 
end  of  January,  1801,  and  Colonel  Scott  has  expressed 
his  acknowledgements  on  the  occasion. — It  is  equally 
a  subject  of  astonishment  and  concern  to  me,  that„ 
whereas,  under  the  former  government,  the  payment 
of  the  kists,  though  so  much  smaller  in  amount  than 
the  present,  was  constantly  kept  in  arrear  during 
three  or  four  months,  the  jumma  of  the  country  was 
diminishing  yearly,  and  yet  no  such  propositions  were 
brought  forward, — they  should  be  agitated  under  the 
government  of  a  friend,  who  hopes  for  every  thing 
firom  your  Lordship's  kindness ;  who  is  anxious  to 
obey  you,  and  to  manifest  the  steadiness  of  his  attach- 
ment; who  punctually  pays  the  full  amount  of  his 
kists,  notwithstanding  their  increased  amount;  and 
who  has  conformed  to  your  Lordship. 

*^  As  my  consent,''  says  he,  to  the  first  proposition 
is  altogether  impracticable,  (accordingly  I  hi^ve  already 
written  an  ample  reply  to  that  proposition) ;  and,  as 
it  is  impossible  for  me,  with  my  own  hands,  to  exclude 
myself  from  my  patrimonial  dominion  (for  what  ad- 
vantfige  should  I  derive  from  so  doing?) — this,  there- 
fore, is  a  measure,  which  I  will  never  adopt. 

**  With  respect  to  what  your  Lordship  writes,  about 
providing  a  territorial  resource  for  the  payment  of  the 
British  troops ;  since  I  have  not,  in  any  way,  delayed 
or  neglected  to  discharge  the  kists  for  the  expenses 
of  the  troops,  but  have  paid  them  with  punctuality^ 
where  is  the  occasion  for  requiring  any  territorial 
resource  ?---*I  expect  to  derive  the  most  substantial 
profits  from  bringing  into  a  flourishing  condition  this 
.  country,  which  has  so  long  been  in  a  state  of  waste 
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and  nuD»    By  a  separation  of  temUny,  my  hopes  BOOK vi. 
of  these  suhstanfiial  profits  would  be  entirely  cut  off,  ^°^''^' 
and  a  great  loss  would  accrue.     How  then  can  I    i^^i\ 
consent  to  any  territorial  cession  ?  ''^ 

This  letter  thought  an  answer  of  immense  length 
from  the  Governor-General,  under  date  the  5th  of 
April.     Having  lamented  the  refusal  which  had  been 
given  to  both  his  propositions,  and  given  a  description 
of  the  progressive  decline  of  the  country,  from  the 
mis-government  of  the  Yi^ir,  the  Govemor-General 
says,   **  I  now  declare  to  your  Excellency,  in  the 
most  explicit  terms,  that  I  consider  it  to  be  my  posi- 
tive duty,  to  resort  tor, any  extremity,  rather  than  to 
suffer  the  further  progress  of  that  ruin,  to  which  the 
interests  of  your  Excellency    and  the  honourable 
Company  are  exposed,  by  the  continued  operation  of 
the  evils  and  abuses,  actually  existing,  in  the  civU 
and  military  administration  of  the  province  of  Oude." 
After  noticing  the  source  of  embarrassment  still  ex; 
isting,  in  the  portion  of  his  troops  the  dismission  of 
whidi  the  Vizir  had  till  now  contrived  to  evade,  the 
Governor-General  subjoined,  ^*  But  I  must  recall  to 
your  Excellency's  recollection  the  fact,  which  you 
have  so  emphatically  acknowledged  on  former  occa- 
sions, that  the  principal  source  of  all  your  difficulties 
IS  to  be  fouttd  in  the  state  of  the  country.     I  have 
repeatedly  represented  to  your  Excellency  the  effects 
of  the-  ruinous  expedient  of  anticipating  the  collec- 
tions ;  the  destructive  practice  of  realizing  them  by 
force  of  arms ;.  the  annual  diminution  of  the  jumma 
of  the  country ;  the  precarious  tenure  by  which  the 
aumils  and  farmers  hold  theii^  possessions ;  the  misery 
of  the  lower  dasses  of  the  people,  absolutely  ex- 
cluded from  the  protection  of  the  government ;  and 

'  Papers,  ui  supra,  iii.  l63,  l64. 
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BOOK  VI.  the  Htter  insecurity  of  life  land  property,  througfhout 

^^^'  ^\  the  pirovince  rf  Oude.     An  immediate  alteration,  m 

180  i.    *^^  system  of  management  affords  the  only  h<^  ct 

providing  either  for  the  security  of  the  Company's 

military  ftinds,  or  for  any  other  interest  invdred  in 

the  fate  of  Oude. — It  would  be  vain  and  fruitless  to 

attempt  this  arduous  task,  by  partial  interference,  or 

by  imperfect  modifications  of  a  system,  of  which  every 

'  principle  is  founded  in  error  and  impolicy,  and  every 

instrument  tainted  with  injustice  and  corruption.*^-^ 

What  is  here  remarkable  is,  the  Governor-General's 

declared  principle  of  reforai ;  That,  of  a  system  of 

government,  radically  corrupt,  extirpation  is  the  only 

cure. 

He  proceeds  to  infer,  that  as  the  Vizir  professed 
himself  inadequate  to  the  task  of  reform ;  and  the 
undiminished  prevalence  of  evil,  since  the  commence^ 
ment  of  his  reign,  proved  the  truth  of  his  declaration ; 
be  ought  to  renounce  the  government,  and  give  ad* 
Qiission  to  others,  by  whom  the  great  reform  could 
be  effectually  performed. 

He  added,  *'  But  whatever  may  be  your  Excdi* 
lency's  sentiments  with  respect  to  this  the  first  propo- 
sition ;  the  right  of  the  Company  to  demand  a  cession 
of  territory,  adequate  to  the  8ecari<7jr  of  the  ftinds  ne- 
cessary for  defraying  the  expense  of  our  defensive  em 
g!agements  with  your  excellency  is  indii^table*'' 
This  right  he  proraeded  to  found,  on  his  fears  with 
regard  to  the  future ;  lest  the  progressive  decline  of 
the  country,  the  fruit  of  mismanagement,  should 
quickly  render  its  revenue  unequd  to  the  payments 
required,^ 

.  On  the  SStfa  of  April  a  letter  to  the  same  purport 
nearly  in  the  same  words,  under  &%natiire  af  the 
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.Garerttor-Gefiaral,  was  sent  to  the  recidait.  The  de- boorvi« 
tenniiiatloii  was  now  adopted  to  seijse  the  territorjr^  ^°^^'  ^* 
if  the  consent  of  its  reloctant  sovereign  was  any  ""TZTT* 
longer  with4idd*     ^  Any  further  reference  to  me  ^ 

from  Oiide  is,"  said  his  Lordship,  **  unnecessary.  I, 
therefore,  empower  you  to  act  under  the  instructions 
"OOQtained  in  this  letter  without  waiting  for  addition^ 
orders. — ^If,  therefore^  his  Excellency  should  persist 
in  rejecting  both  prc^positions,  you  wfll  inform  him, 
thilt  any  further  remonstrance  to  me  upon  tlus  sub* 
ject,  will  be  unavailing;  t^at  you  are  directed  to  ii^ 
sist  upon  the  immediate  cession  of  the  territory  pro- 
posed-to  be  transferred  to  the  Conqmny ;  and  th^  in 
the  event  of  his  Excellency's  refusd  to  issue  the  nA- 
cessary  orda-s  for  that  purpose,  you  are  authorisied  to 
direct  the  British  troops  to  march  ftxr  the  puqp^se  qf 
establishing  the  authority  of  the  British  government 
within  those  districts."* 

The  Yisdr  having  stipulated  for  certain  conditions, 
of  which  one  was,  that  he  should  be  guaranteed,  by 
a  formal -obligation,  in  the  future  independent  exer- 
cise of  an  exclusive  authority  in  the  i^maining  parts  ^ 
of  his  dominions  f  it  is  declared,  in  the  instructioqs 
to  the  resident,  under  date  the  27th  of  May ;  '^  His 
Lordship  cannot  permit  the  Vizir  to  maintain  an  in* 
dependent  power,  wit|;i  a  considerable  military  force, 
within  the  territories  remaining  in  his  Excellency'jS 
possession. — It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  Go- 
vernor's original  object  was  not  merely  to  secure  the 
^bsidiary  funds,  but  to  extinguish  the  Vizier's  mi- 
litary power." ^  This  is  apart  of  the  design,  not  only 
not  disclosed  by  the  language  held  to  the  Vizir,  but 
hardly  consistent  with  it.  In  that,  he  was  told,  that 
the  vices  of  Ms  troops  were  the  cause  on  account  of 

I  Papers,  uV^upra,  iii.  p.  198-  ^  Ibid.  p.  213. 
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BOORTl.^ich  the  English  wished  them  destroyed.  Accop*- 
"^'''  ^'  ing  to  this  new  declaration,  if  the  troops  bad  been 
ISOI,  better,  that  is  more  formidable,  the  Engfish  wduld 
have  liked  them  only  so  much  the  worse.^ 

In  a  letter  of  the  8th  of  June,  the  resident  gives 
an  account  of  a  conversation  the  day  before  between 
him  and  the  Vizir.  "  I  stated  to  his  Excellency  that 
the  general  tenor  and  spirit  of  his  articles  of  stipula- 
tions had  excited  the  greatest  concern  and  surprise  in 
your  Lordship's  breast,  and  that  I  was  commanded  by 
your  Lordship  to  communicate  to  his  Excellency  your 
Lordship's  absolute  rejection  of  the  whole  of  them. 
His  Excellency  replied,  that  as  his  paper  contained 
conditions,  on  which  alone  his  consent  to  the  territo- 
rial cession  could  be  granted,  your  Lordship's  rejec- 
tion of  them  allowefd  him  no  other  alternative,  than 
that  of  passive  obedience  to  whatever  measures  your 
Lordship  might  resolve  on." 

**  I  next  proceeded  to  state  to  his  Excellency  the 
terms  upon  which  your  Lordship  is  disposed  to  gua- 
rantee to  his  Excellency  and  to  his  posterity  the  do- 
minion of  his  Excellency's  remaining  territory*  They 
were  enumerated  in  the  following  order  and  manner: 
1st,  The  continuance  of  the  Company's  right  to 
station  the  British  troops  in  any  part  of  his  ExoeC- 
lency's  dominions :  2dly,  the .  restriction  of  his  own 
military  establishment  to  an  extent  absolutely  ne- 

>  Contrast  tb^  language^  in  the  last  quoted,  sentenpe,  with  the  fol- 
lowing passage  of  an  address  delivered  to  the  Vizir  in  the  name  of  the 
Governor-General,  by  his  brother  Henry  Wellesley,  in  September, 
1801 ;  where,  after  a  description  of  the  undisciplined  and  jnntinous 
condition  of  the  troops  of  the  Vizir,  and  his  own  declared  opinion  of 
them,  these,  says  the  address,  *'  were  the  primary  causes  which  moved 
the  Governor-General  to  consider  the  means  of  applying  an  eflfectual  re» 
form  to  the  militaiy  establishment  of  Oade.  The  plan  of  thia  reform 
originated,  not  in  the  voluntary  suggebtion  of  his  Lordship's  mind,  but 
in  the  alarming  state  of  your  Excellency's  dominions  and  power,  and  in 
your  own  express  desire.''  PSapers,  ut  supra,  iv.  7* 
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cessaty  for  the  collection  of  the  revenues,  and  for  BOOK  VI. 
the  purposes  of  state :  and  thirdly,  the  introduction  ^^^^'  ^' 
of  such  regulations  of  police,  as  should  be  calculated    i801. 
to  secure  the  internal  quiet  of  his  Excellency's  country, 
and  the  orderly  and  peaceable  behaviour  of  his  sub-  . 
jects  of  every  description. 

**  His  Excellency's  reply  to  this,'*  says  the  resident, 
"  was  striking :  That  the  power  of  stationing  the 
Companjr's  troops  in  any  part  of  his  dominions,  toge- 
ther with  the  other  conditions,  formed  a  combination 
of  drcumstahces  the  objects  of  which  would  be  open 
to  the  comprehension  of  a  child ;  tend  that  it  was.  im- 
possible for  him  to  agree  to  a  territorial  cessidn  on 
such  terms. 

"  I  entreated  his  Excellency  to  reject  from  his 
mind  such  unjustifiable  isuspicions,  and  to  summon  all 
the  good  sense  which  he  possesses,  and  to  reflect  on 
the  consequences  of  a  refusal  of  the  propositions  which 
your  Lordship  had  prepared  with  so  much  thought 
and  deliberation.  He  said  he  by  no  means  meant  to 
impute  precipitancy  to  your  Lordship's  resolution. 
But  if  your  Lordship's  reflection  suggested  measures 
to  which  he  could  not  accede;  the  utmost  which 
coidd  be  suspected  from  him  was  passive  submission 
to  those  measures.  And  he  added,  that  if  your  Lord- 
ship would  give  him  his  dismission,  and  allow  him  to 
go  on  a  pilgrimage ;  or  whether  that  was  permitted 
or  not,  the  whole  of  his  territorial  possessions,  and  of 
his  treasures,  were  at  the  disposal  of  your  Lordship's 
power :  he  neither  had  the  inclination  nor  the  strength 
to  resist  it ;  but  he  could  not  yield  a  voluntary  con-* 
sent  to  propositions  so  injurious  to  his  reputation.'^  ^ 

The  G^vemor-Gteneral  wished  to  avoid  the  ap- 
pearance of  .force  in  seizing  the  greater  part  of  the 
Vizir's  dominions;  and  was  exceedingly  anxious  to 

1  Paj^^rs,  ut  supra^  iv.  231. 
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BOOK  VI.  extort  by  importunity  some  appearance  of  coasent* 
^^^'  ^*  Not  only  was  the  resident  urged  to  use  incessant  en* 
1801 .  deavours  for  this  purpose,  but  on  the  80th  of  June, 
notice  was  sent  of  the  resolution  to  which  the  Go* 
vepnor-General  had  proceeded,  of  sending  his  brother 
Henry  Wellesley  on  a  mission  to  the  Vizir,  in  hopes 
that  his  near  relation  to  the  head  of  the  government 
would  strike  with  awe  the  mind  of  that  Prince,  and 
convince  him  more  fuUy  of  the  impossibility  of  eluding 
its  dedared  determination. 

Every  mode  of  importunity  was  tried  and  ex* 
hausted.  The  scheme  of  abdication  was,  with  every 
art  of  persuasion,  and  some  even  of  compulsion  (if 
severity  in  urging  pecuniary  demands  which  would 
'  have  otherwise  be^i  relaxed  are  truly  entitled  to  that 
designation)  urged  upon  the  Vizir,  as  the  measure 
which,  above  all,  would  yield  the  greatest  portion  of 
advantage,  with  regard,  in  the  first  place,  to  his  own 
tranquillity  and  happiness ;  in  the  second  place,  to  the 
people  oi  Oude ;  and  in  the  third,  to  the  Briti^  go* 
vemment.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  this  measure  should 
unfortunately  not  obtain  his  consent,  he  was  desired 
to  consider  the  territorial  cession  as  a  measure  which 
force,  if  necessary,  would  be  employed  to  accomplish; 
and  the  resident  did,  in  the  month  of  July,  proceed  so 
far  as  to  give  notice  to  some  of  the  aumils,  or  great 
revenue  managers  of  the  territories  intended  to  be 
seized,  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  transferring 
their  payments  and  allegiance  to  the  British  govern- 
fnent ;  a  proceeding  which  the  Vizir  represented  as 
giving  hi)p(i  exquisite  pain,  and  overwhelming  him 
with  disgrace. 

To  ^  tjbe  pressing  remonstrances  with  which  he 

was  plied,  be  opposed  only  professions  of  passive^ 

helpless,  and  reluctant  obedience.     He  also  pi^ssed 

and  endeavoured  to  stipulate  for  leave  to  retire,  in 
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performance  of  a  pilgrimage :  that  his  eyes  might  not  book  vi. 
behold  the  performance  of  acts,  which  he  could  not  ^"^''- 
contemplate  without  affliction  ;  though  he  desired  to  ""xsoiT" 
retain  the  power  of  resuming  the  government  of  all 
that  remained  of  his  dominions,  when  his  scheme  o£ 
pilgrimage  should  be  at  an  end. 

On  the  3d  of  September,  Mr*  Wellesley  arrived  i^ 
Lucknow ;  on  the  5th  presented  to  the  Vizir  a  me^ 
morial  explanatory  of  the  principal  objects  of  his 
mission,  and  had  with  him  his  first  conversation  on 
the  6th.  The  two  propositions  were  again  tendei^ed ; 
and,  with  every  expression  of  submissiveness,  the 
Vizir  undertook  to  give  them  a  renewed  consideration. 
His  answer  was  delayed  till  the  15th ;  when  his  con* 
sent  to  the  first  proposition,  as  what  would  bring  "  an 
everiasting  stigma  on  his  name  by  depriving  a  whole 
family  of  such  a  kingdom,**  was  again  peremptorily 
refiised.  The  answer  which  was  made  by  the  two 
negotiators,  the  resident  and  Mr.  Wellesley  in  con- 
junction, is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  which  oc- 
curs in  the  annals  of  diplomacy ;  **  That  his  Excel- 
lency reasoned  upon  the  first  proposition  as  if  the  ex- 
ecution of  it  deprived  him  of  the  possession  of  the 
musnud ;  whereas  the  true  extent  and  meaning  of  it, 
and  indeed  the  primary  object,  was  to  establish  him* 
self  and  posterity  more  .firmly  and  securely  on  the 
musnud,  with  all  the  state,  dignity,  and  affluence,  ap- 
pertaining to  his  exalted  situation/'  A  man  may  be 
so  placed  with  regard  to  an  other,  that  it  is  not  pru- 
dent for  him  to  dispute  the  truth  of  what  that  other 
advances,  should  he  even  assert  that  black  and  white 
m^  the  same  colour.  It  was  necessary  to  be  in  such 
a  situation,  before  a  proposition  like  this  could  be  ten- 
dered to  a  man  with  any  hop^  of  escaping  exposure. 
The  Vizir  was  called  upon  to  consign  for  ever  the 
sovereignty  of  aU  his  dominions  to  the  Company,  and 
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BOOKVi.  to  bind  himself  nevar  to  reside  within  thein»  yet  this 
^^^'  ^'  was  not  to  deprive  him  of  his  throne !  it  was  more 
1801.    firmlj  to  establish  him  on  it !  ^ 

On  the  subject  of  the  territorial  cession,  the  Nawab 
still  deferi*ed  an  explicit  answer.^ 

On  tlie  19th  of  September,  instructions  were  written 
to  the  two  negotiators,  in  which  thej  were  informed 
of  the  determination  of  the  Govemor-General,^  in  case 
of  the  continued  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Vizir,  to 
give  his  consent  to  one  of  the  two  propositions,  to 
take  from  him  not  a  part  onlj,  but  the  whole  of  his 
dominions*  His  Lordship,  as  usual,  supports  this 
resolution  with  a  train  of  reasoning.  The  British 
interests  were  not  secure,  unless  there  was  a  good  go- 
vernment in  Oude :  Unless  the  Nawab  Vizir  gave 
hb  consent  to  one  of  the  two  propositions,  a  good  go* 
vemment  could  not  be  established  in  Oude :  There^ 
fore,  it  would  be  not  only  proper,  but  an  imperative 
duty,  to  strip  that  sovereign  of  all  his  dominions. 
^'  His  Lmdship  has  therefore  no  hesitation,"  says  the 
document,  **  in  authorising  you,  in  the  event  above 
stated,  to  declare  to  his  Excdfency,  in  ex[dicit  terms, 
the  resolution  of  the  British  government  to  assume 
the  entire  civil  and  military  administration  in  the 
province  of  Oude.  Should  the  communication  of  the 
intended  dedaration  fail  to  produce  any  change  in  his 
Excellency's  disposition,  his  Lordship  directs  that  you 
will  immediately  proceed  to  make  the  necessary  dis- 
position of  the  army,  and  every  other  arrangement  for 
carrying  that  resolution  into  immediate  and  comjdete 
effect.''^ 

On  the  same  day,  however,  on  which  these  in- 
structions were  written,  the  Vizir  omimunicated  to 
the  two  negotiators  a  paper,  in  which  he  gave  bis 

'  I  Pk^en,  ut  lupcs,  tv.  1«»15.  « Ibid.  p.  17. 
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consent  to  the  second  proposition,  provided  he  was  BOOK  VL 
allowed  to  depart  on  his  pilgrimages,  and  his  ^n,  as  ^^^^-g- 
his  refuresentative,  was,  during  his  absence,  placed  i80I» 
on  thq  throne.  The  reason  assigned  was  in  these 
words ;  *'  for  I  should  consider  it  a  disgrace,  and  it 
would  be  highly  unpleasant  to  me,  to  show  my  face 
to  my  i^ple  here/'  The  negotiators  felt  embarrass* 
ment ;  resented  the  imputations  which  the  condition 
and  the  manner  of  it  cast  upon  the  British  govern* 
ment ;  but  were  unwilling,  for  considerations  of  slight 
importance,  to  lose  the  advantage  of  the  Vizir's 
consent,  even  to  the  lowest  of  the  two  propositions, 
since  they  now  despaired  of  it  to  the  first.  ''  Having,'* 
say  they,  **  deliberately  reflected  on  every  drcum-^ 
stance  immediately  connected  with  the  negotiation, 
or  which  taiight  eventually  influence  the  result  of  it» 
we  decidedly  and  unitedly  agreed  in  the  opinion,  that 
the  important  objects  of  it  could  not  be  accomplished 
in  a  more  preferable  manner  than  by  closing  with 
his  Excellency's  proposition."  A  paper,  accordingly, 
declaring  their  acceptance  of  the  proposition,  and 
attested  by  their  joint  signatures  and  seals,  was  de« 
Uvered  to  the  Vizir  on  the  24th.^ 

On  the  37th,  his  Excellency  communicated  a  pro* 
position,  of  which  the  purport  was,  to  secure  to  him 
the  exclusive  administration  of  the  reserved  territory. 
On  this  topic  he  was  informed  that  enough  had 
already  been  said:  that  the  right  of  the  British 
government,  in  regard  to  Oude,  extended,  not  only 
to  the  alienation  of  as  much  of  the  territcny  as  it 
chose  to  say  was  necessary  to  defiray  the  cost  o€ 
defence ;  but,  even  with  regard  to  the  remainder,  to 
the  placing  of  it  in  the  military  possession  of  tha 
British  troops,  and  the  maintaining  of  a  good  govenir 
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«X>KVI.  ment  within  it.  What  was  this,  but  to  declare,  that 
^^^•^'  of  this  part  too,  the  government,  civil  and  military^ 
1801,  ^"st  rest  in  the  English,  the  Vizir  possessing  the 
name,  but  none  of  the  powers  of  a  king?  "  It  is 
evident,"*  said  the  Vizir,  in  a  letter  on  the  29th, 
**  that  I  can  clerive  no  advantage  from  alienating  part 
of  my  country,  whilst  I  shall  not  remain  master  of 
the  remainder.*'  *  On  "this  proposition,  however,  im- 
portant as  he  deemed  it,  he  from  that  time  forbore  to 
insist.    * 

The  negotiators  complained  of  endeavours  to  pro- 
tract the  conclusion  of  the  treaty ;  first,  by  demanding 
unnecessary  explanations,  though  they  related  to  mat- 
ters  of  great  importance,  expressed  in  the  treaty  in 
terms  excessively  vague ;  and  secondly,  by  delays  in 
the  delivery  of  the  accounts,  though  exceedingly  vo- 
luminous, and  somewhat  confused.  Several  discus- 
sions took  place  on  the  revenues  of  some  of  the 
districts:  but  on  the  10th  of  November  the  treaty 
was  mutually  exchanged,  and,  on  the  14th,  was 
ratified  by  the  Governor-General  at  Benares.  By 
this  treaty  the  Nawaub  ceded  a  country,  producing 
1,35,23,474  rupees  of  revenue,  including  expense  of 
collection ;  and  the  authority  of  the  British  govern- 
ment over  the  remainder  was  provided  for  by  the 
following  words ;  "  And  the  Honourable  the  East 
India  Company  hereby  guarantee  to  his  Excellency 
the  Vizir,  and  to  his  heirs  and  successors,  the  posses- 
sion of  the  territories  which  will  remain  to  his  Excel- 
lency ajfler  the  territorial  cession,  together  with  the 
exercise  of  his  and  their  authority  within  the  said 
dominions.  His  Excellency  engages  that  he  will 
establish  in  his  reserved  dominions  such  a  system  of 
administration  (to  be  carried  into  effect  by  his  own 
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officers)  as  shall  be  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  his  BOOKvn 
subjects,  and  be  calculated  to  secure  the  lives  and  ^"^''^^ 
property  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  his  Excellency  will    j^qj^ 
always  advise  with,  and  act  in  conformity  to  the 
counsel,  of  the  officers  of  the  said  Honourable  Com- 
pany." *     No  dominion  can  be  more  complete,  than 
that  which  provides  for  a  perpetual  conformity  to 
one*s  counsel^  that  is,  one's  will. 

On  the  same  day  on  wliich  the  (Jovemor-General 
ratified  the  treaty,  he  created  a  grand  commission 
for  the  provisional  administration  and  settlement  of 
the  ceded  districts.  Three  of  the  civil  servants  of  the 
Company  were  appointed  a  Board  of  Commissioners ; 
and  his  brother  Henry  Wellesley  was  nominated  to 
"be  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  new  territory,  and 
President  of  the  Board.^ 

The  Governor-General  performed  another  duty  oa 
the  same  day,  which  was  that  of  giving  the  home 
authorities,  along  with  the  intelligence  of  the  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty,  an  intimation  of  the  several 
advantages  which  he  wished  them  to  believe  it  carried 
in  its  bosom.  These  were,  "  the  entire  extinction  of 
the  military  power  of  the  Nawaub ;"  the  maintenance 
of  a  great  part  of  the  Bengal  army  at  the  Nawaub's 
expense ;  deliverance!  of  the  subsidy  from  all  the  acci- 
dents with  which  it  was  liable  to  be  aSected  "  by  the 
corruption,  imbecility,  and  abuse,  of  that  vicious  and 
incorrigible  system  of  vexation  and  misrule,  which 
constituted 'the  government  of  Oude;"  the  power 
acquired  by  the  Company  of  becoming  **  the  instru- 
ment of  restoring  to  affluence  and  prosperity  one  of 
the  most  fertile  regions  of  the  globe,  now  reduced  to 
the  most  afflicting  misery  and  desolation,  by  the  de- 
praved administration  of  the  native  government;'* 

•  Papers,  Qt  supra,  ir.  p-  29  and  35.  ^  Ibid.  p.  S7» 
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BOOKVI.  deliverance  from  the  stain  *•  on  the  reputation  and 

CHAF.q.  honour  of  the  British  nation  in  India,  upholding  by 

1801.    the  terror  of  their  name,  and  the  immediate  force  of 

their  arms,  a  system  so  disgraceful  in  its  principles, 

and  ruinous  in  its  effects."  ^ 

On  these  supposed  advantages  a  few  reflections  are 
required.  The  impatient  desire  to  extinguish  the 
military  power  of  the  Vizir  exhibits  the  sort  of  rela- 
tion in  which  the  English  government  in  India  wishes 
to  stand  with  its  allies.  It  exhibits  also  the  basis 
of  hypocrisy,  on  which  that  government  has  so 
much  endeavoured  to  build  itself.  The  Nawaub  was 
stripped  of  his  dominions  ;  yet  things  were  placed  in 
such  a  form,  that  it  might  still  be  affirmed  he  pos- 
sessed them. 

With  regard  to  the  alleged  pecuniary  advantages, 
the  case  was  this.  An  obligation  was  contracted  to 
defend  and  govern  a  country,  for  only  pait  of  its 
revenues.  The  question  is,  whether  this  can  ever 
be  advantageous.  The  Company's  experience,  at 
least,  has  been,  that  the  countries  of  India  can,  under 
their  administration,  hardly  ever  yield  so  much  as 
the  cost  of  defence  and  government.  That  it  is  in- 
justice and  robbery  to  take  from  any  people,  under 
the  pretext  of  defending  and  governing  thetn,  more 
than  the  lowest  possible  sum  for  which  these  services 
.     can  be  performed,  needs  no  demonstration. 

The  necessity,  perpetually  exposed  to  view,  of  de- 
fending Oude,  as  a  barrier  to  the  Company's  frontier, 
is  a  fallacy.  When  the  Company  received  the  taxes 
paid  by  the  pe6ple  of  Oude,  and  pledged  themselves 
for  their  good  defence  and  govennment,  the  people  of 
Oude  became  British  subjects  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses ;  and  the  frontier  of  Oude  became  the  Company's 

>  Pa];)er8,  ut  supra,  r.  14,  15. 
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frontier.     The  question  then  is,  whether  it  was  best  BOORVI. 
to  defend  a  distant,  or  a  proximate  frontier.     For,   •^'•®' 


the  same  reason  that  the  Company  took  Oude  for  a  1801. 
frontier,  they  ought  to  have  taken  Delhi  beyond  it ; 
after  Delhi,  another  province,  and  after  that  another 
without  end.  Had  they  defended  the  frontier  of 
Bengal  and  Bahar,  leaving  the  province  of  Oude,  as 
they  left  the  country  lieyond  it,  would  not  the  nearer 
frontier  have  been  easier  to  defend  than  the  one  more 
remote  ?  If  the  greater  difficulty  of  defending  the 
more  distant  frontier  of  Oude  consumed  all  the  money 
which  was  obtained  fr*om  Oude,  was  there  in  that 
case  any  advantage  ?  If  it  consumed  more  than  all 
the  money  which  was  obtained  from  it,  was  there 
not  in  that  case  a  po^tive  loss?  The  means  are  not  - 
afforded  us  o£  exhibiting  the  loss  in  figures ;  but  the 
British  legislature,  which  by  a  solemn  enactment 
prohiUted  all  extension  of  frontier,  as  contrary  both 
to  the  interest  and  the  honour  of  the  British  nation, 
had  declared  beforehand  that  money  was  only  a  part 
of  the  loss. 

The  Govemor-Generars  pretensions,  raised  on  the 
badness  of  the  native  government,  seem  to  be  over- 
thrown by  his  acts.  If  this  was  incorrigible,  while 
the  country  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Nabob, 
why,  having  it  comfdetely  in  his  power  to  deliver 
the  people  of  Oude  from  a  misery  which  he  delights 
to  describe  as  unparalleled,  did  the  Governor-General 
leave  a  great  pai*t  of  the  country  with  the  people  in 
it,  to  be  desolated  and  tortured  by  this  hatefid  system 
of  mismle?  If  it  wsa  corrigible,  as  he  contradicts 
himself  immediately  by  saying  it  was,  and  by  pledg- 
ing himself  in  his  letter  to  the  home  authorities  '^  to 
afford  every  practicable  degree  of  security  for  the 
lives  and  property  of  the  Vizir's  remaining  subjects,** 
there  was  no  occasiiHi  £or  wresting  from  the  Vidr 
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BOOK  VI.  the  greater  part  of  his  dominions,  under  the  plea. 

Chap.  9.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^y^^  single,  solitary  plea,  that  any  improve- 

1801.   ment  of  the  intolerable  system  of  government,  while 

the  country  remained  in  his  hands,  was  altogether 

impossible. 

The  truth  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  which  the 
Governor-General  here  so  eagerly  brings  forward; 
That  the  misery,  produced  by  those  native  govern- 
ments which  the  Company  upholds,  is  misery  pro- 
duced by  the  Company ;  and  sheds  disgrace  upon  the 
British  name.^ 

From  his  first  arrival  in  India,  the  Governor- 
General  had  cherished  the  idea  of  paying  an  early 
visit  to  the  interior  and  more  distant  parts  of  the 
provinces  more  immediately  subject  to  his  authority ; 
but  the  circumstances  which  had  required  liis  pre- 
sence at  Calcutta  or  Madras,  had  till  now  postponed 
the  execution  of  his  s  design.  Part  of  his  objects 
were  to  ascertain  the  real  effects  of  the  Company's 
government  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  upon 
the  wealth,  industry,  morals,  and  happiness  of  the 
popuktion ;  and  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  people,  and  of  their  modes  of  thinking, 
all  more  perfectly  than,  without  personal  inspection, 
he  regarded  as  possible.  The  design  was  laudable. 
But  a  short  reflection  might  have  convinced  him,  that, 
in  a  progress  of  a  few  months,  a  great  part  of  which 
was  spent  on  the  river,  all  the  observations  which 
he,  incapacitated  from  mixing  with  the  natives,  both 
by  his  station,  and  bis  language,  was  in.  a  situation 
to  make,  were  so  very  few  and  partial,  that  they 


1  This  sentiment  is  expressed  bj  Mr.  Henry  Wellesley,  in  bis  account 
of  the  progress  of  the  negotiation ;  letter  to  the  Governor-General* 
dated  7th  January,  1802  j  papers,  ut  supra,  iv.  35.  It  is  several  times 
expressed  by  Colonel  Scott,  especially  in  his  conversations  with  the 
Ykir,  daring  the  coarse  of  the  ne^tiatioo  $  see  papers^  vol.  tii.  patssjiu 
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could  foim  a  just  foundation  for  few  useful  conclu-  BOOKVL 
sions ;  and  only  exposed  him,  if  he  was  inclined  to  ^"^^'  ^' 
oyer-rate  them,  to  be  more  easily  duped  by  the  men  2301 « 
through  whose  eyes  it  behoved  him  to  see,  and  on 
whom  he  was  still  compelled  to  rely  for  all  his  infcM*- 
mation.  To  learn  the  effects  of  a  government  upon 
a  people,  and  to  ascertain  their  temper  and  modes,  of 
thinking,  by  personal  observation,  requires  long,  and 
minute,  and  extensive  intercourse.  What,  in  the 
compass  of  a  few  weeks,  or  months,  can  a  man  col* 
lect,  respecting  these  important  circumstances,  by 
looking,  from  his  barge,  or  his  palanquin,  as  he  pro- 
ceeds along,  and  at  one  or  two  of  the  principal  places 
conversing  in  state  with  a  small  number  of  the  leading 
men,  eager  not  to  salute  his  ears  or  his  eyes  with  an 
opinion  or  a  fact,  but  such  as  they  expect  will 
minister  to  hb  gratification  ?  What  a  man,  in  these 
circumstances,  is  sure  to  do,  is,  to  confirm  himself  in 
all  the  opinions,  right  or  wrong,  with  which  he  sets 
out;  and  the  more  strongly,  the  higher  the  value 
which  he  attaches  to  the  observing  process  he  is  then 
performing.  What  was  to  be  expected,  therefore, 
accurately  happened;  the  Governor-General  saw. 
none  but  admirable  effects  of  the  Company's  admi- 
rable government;  and  if  those  of  an  opposite  sort 
had  been  ten  times  as  many  as  they  were,  they  would 
all  have  been  equally  invisible  to  his  eyes.  In  sur- 
veying a  country,  it  is  not  easy  to  form  sound  opi- 
nions, even  when  the  means  of  observation  are  the 
most  perfect  and  full ;  in  India,  the  Company's  ser- 
vants, setting  out  with  strong  anticipations,  and  hav- 
ing means  of  observation  the  most  scanty  and  defec- 
tive, have  commonly  seen  such  things  only,  as  it  was 
their  desire  and  expectation  to  s^e. 

Other  advantages,   which   the  Governor-General 
expected  to  realize  by  his  presence,  in  the  different 
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BOOK  VI.  parts  of  the  provinces,  were ;  sn  increaaed  attentioa 
^^^'*^*  to  the  disdiarge  of  their  duties,  in  the  various  local 
2302.  niinisterB  of  government,  civil  and  military,  who 
would  thus  be  more  sensiUy  convinced  of  the  vigilant 
inspection  which  was  maintained  over  them ;  and,  a 
new  degree  of  confidence  and  satisfiurtion,  with  re* 
spect  to  their  govern  ment,  in  the  body  of  the  peo]^, 
thus  made  to  see  with  their  eyes  the  solidtude  with 
which  the  conduct  of  those  who  commanded  them 
was  watched.  But  the  circumstance  which  most 
strongly  operated  upon  the  mind  of  the  Governor- 
General,  at  the  time  when  he  resolved  to  commence 
his  journey,  was  the  effect  which  his  departure,  with 
tiie  declared  intention  of  visiting  Oude,  was  expected 
to  produce  in  accelerating  the  submission  of  the  Vizif 
to  the  demands  with  which  he  was  pressed.  Prepa- 
rations were  made  for  the  commencement  of  the 
voyage  on  the  river  early  in  July,  1 801 ;  but  owing 
to  the  delay  of  the  dispatches  expected  from  Europe, 
and  other  causes,  it  was  the  16th  of  August  before 
he  was  enabled  to  embaric.  It  was  on  the  18th,  in  a 
.  council  held  on  board  the  yacht  at  Barrackpore,  that 
Mr.  Speke  (the  Commander-in-Chief  having  preceded 
the  Governor-General  in  this  excursion)  was  chosen, 
during  the  absence  of  the  Head  Ruler,  Vice-President 
of  the  Council,  and  Deputy  Governor  of  Fort  William. 
On  the  asth  of  September,  the  Governor-General 
was  at  Monghir.  On  the  14th  of  November,  at  the 
time  of  ratifying  the  treaty,  he  was  on  the  Ganges, 
near  Benares.  '  And  on  the  19th  of  January,  180S, 
he  was  met  at  Cawnpore  by  the  Nawaub  Vizir,  who 
had  left  his  capital  to  do  him  honour  by  the  ceremony 
of  anticipation.^ 

The  Governor-General  resolved  to  sooth  the  muid 

>  Papers,  ut  sopni|  v.  1 1—17. 
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of  the  Nabob,  under  the  mortifying  sacri6ces  to  which  BOOK  VI. 
he  had  so  lately  been  compelled  to  submit,  by  a  stu-  ^  ^"^''  ^' 


died  display  of  personal  respect ;  as  well  for  the  pur-  i802. 
pose  of  substituting  pleasurable  to  painful  feelings, 
as  for  that  of  moulding  his  inclination  to  the  com^ 
pliances  which  yet  remained  to  be  exacted  of  him. 
He  abstained  accordingly  from  soliciting  his  mind  on 
these  subjects,  till  he  had  made,  as  he  conceived,  a 
very  favourable  impression  ui)on  it.  Soon  after  they 
had  aicrived  at  Lucknow,  the  Governor-General  re- 
quested a  private  conference  with  his  Excellency,  and 
gave  him  intimation  of  the  acts  which  he  was  ex- 
pected to  perform.  These  were,  the  immediate  dis- 
charge of  the  arrear  of  the  augmented  subsidy^ 
amounting  to  twenty-one  lacs  of  rupees ;  the  imme<» 
diate  reduction  of  his  Excellency's  military  establish- 
ment to  the  scale  described  in  the  treaty ;  an  exchange 
of  one  of  the  new  districts  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
an  interruption  in  the  line  of  the  Company's  frontier ; 
the  regular  payment  of  the  pensions  to  his  relatives 
and  dependants ;  the  reform,  on  a  plan  to  be  given 
by  the  English,  of  the  government  within  his  reserved 
dominions ;  and  the  concentration  of  the  British 
force,  which  was  to  be  employed  within  those  domi- 
nions, at  a  cantonment  in  the  vicinity  of  Lucknow. 
For  obedience,  .on  most  of  these  points,  the  Vizir 
was  prepared,  either  by  inclination,  or  his  knowledge 
of  the  inability  of  resistance.  For  the  payment  of 
aitears  he  only  requested  time ;  and  could  not  help 
expressing  his  opinion,  that  neither  necessity  nor 
utility  required  the  concentration  of  the  British  force  . 
at  Lucknow.  The  object  of  principal  importance 
was,  the  introduction  of  a  better  government  in  his 
reduced  dominions.  On  this  subject  the  Nawaub 
professed  that  his  opinions  coincided  with  those  of 
the  British  ruler ;  but  complained  that  he  was  not 
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BOOK  VI.  possessed   of  sufficient  authority,   within  his  domi- 
HAP.^  nions,  to  carry  any  of  his  own  designs  into  effect. 


1802,  P°  ^^^^  subject,  he  manifested  great  reluctance  to 
explain  what  he  meant.  When  explanation  was  ob- 
tained from  him,  it  appeared,  that  he  was  galled 
by  the  interference  of  the  resident,  and  made  this 
last  effort  to  obtain  such  an  exemption  from  that 
restraint,  as  would  have  destroyed,  says  the  Governor- 
General,  "  that  degree  of  interference  and  control 
which  is  indispensably  necessary  for  the  support  of 
the  British  influence  in  Oude ;  and  would  have  ren- 
dered nugatory  that  stipulation  of  the  treaty  which 
provides  for  the  security  of  the  British  influence  over 
the  measures  of  his  Excellency's  administration."  It 
also  appeared,  that  he  was  desirous  of  a  change  of 
the  resident,  who  was  personally  disagreeable  to  him. 
But  on  no  one  of  these  points  did  the  determination 
of  the  Governor-General  admit  of  any  relaxation* 
In  these  circumstances,  the  Nawaub,  whether  dis- 
gusted with  his  situation,  or  in  the  spirit  of  stratagem, 
renewed  his  request  for  permission  to  absent  himself 
on  a  pilgrimage,  and  to  leave  his  government  in  the 
hands  of  his  second  son.  Though  the  Governor- 
General  stated  his  reasons  for  disapproving  this 
design,  he  gave  him  assurance  that  he  would  not 
oppose  it ;  and  expressed  the  highest  indignation 
when  the  Nawaub,  as  in  distrust,  betrayed  after- 
wards an  inclination  to  render  the  payment  of 
arrears  a  condition  dependant  upon  compliance  with 
this  request.^ 

As  an  introduction  to  the  measures  which  he  de- 
signed to  propose  for  improving  the  government  of 
the  Nawaub's  dominions,  the  Governor-General  held 
up  to  his  view,  what  he  regarded  as  the  causes  of 

1  Papers,  «t  supra,  v.  20^85. 
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the  existing  evils.     The   abuses  arising  from  the  BOOK VL 
employment  of  a  licentious  soldiery  in  executing  the  '  ^' 

business  of  government  among  the  people,  were  once  1802. 
more  displayed,  but  chiefly  with  intent  to  declare, 
that  for  this  evil  a  remedy,  in  the  annihilation-reform, 
was  already  applied.  Of  all  the  evils  which  re- 
mained ;  evils  which  the  Governor-General  had  re- 
presented as  so  enormous,  that  nothing  less  than  the 
abdication  of  the  sovereign,  or  the  complete  transfer 
of  all  his  authority  into  the  hands  of  the  Company, 
could  suffice  for  their  cure ;  the  causes,  according  to 
lis  enumeration,  reduced  themselves  to  two;  First, 
^  The  want  of  a  judicial  administration  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  lives  and  property  of  the  subjects,  for 
the  detection  and  punishment  of  crimes,  for  the 
redress  of  grievances,  and  for  the  adjustment  of  dis- 
puted claims ; "  Secondly,  "  The  abuses  prevailing  in 
the  administration  of  the  revenues — arising,  princi- 
pally, from  the  destructive  practice  of  anticipating 
the  revenues,  of  assigning  the  charge  of  the  collec- 
tions to  persons  who  ojfTer  the  highest  terms,  or  the 
largest  amount  of  nuzzerana ;  from  the  uncertain 
tenure  by  which  the  aumils  hold  the  charge  of  their 
respective  districts ;  the  violation  of  the  engagements 
contracted  between  the  aumils,  zemindars,  under- 
renters,  and  ryots,  the  arbitrary  and  oppressive  ex- 
actions which  pervade  the  whole  system  of  the  reve- 
nue, through  every  gradation,  from  the  aumil  to  the 
ryot ;  the  defective  and  injudicious  constitution  of  the 
whole  system  of  revenue ;  and  the  injurious  mode  of 
making  the  collections."  ^ 

By  these,  the  very  words,  in  conjunction  with  the 
acts  of  the  Governor-General,  we  are  given  to  un- 
derstand^ that  a  bad  judicial,  and  a  bad  taxing  sys- 

I  Papers,  ot  supra,  ▼•  25,  %6w 
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BOOK  VI.  tem,  (excepting  the  a]nsi>%  the  only  causes  of  evil  in 
^°^^'  ^'  Oude),  are  quite  suflScient  to  render  a  goveminent, 
180^.  ^^^  scourge  and  desolation  of  a  country ;  and  to  make 
the  subversion  of  such  a  government,  both  in  name 
and  in  reality,  but  at  any  rate,  in  reality,  if  not  also  in 
name,  a  duty  imperiously  demanded  at  the  hand  of 
whoever  has  the  power  to  bring  it  about. 

When,  however,  the  Governor-General  manifested 
a  sensibility  of  such  uncommon  strength  (and  on  sudi 
a  subject  the  sensibility  of  a  man  is  naturally  in  pro- 
portion to  the  united  strength  of  his  moral  and  in- 
tellectual virtues)  to  the  unbounded  evils  which 
spring  from  defective  systems  of  law  and  taxation,  it 
is  remarkable  that  he  did  not  turn  his  thoughts  to 
the  effects  produced  by  the  systems  of  law  and  tax- 
ation, of  which  he  himself  superintended  the  admi* 
nistration.  It  is  declared,  in  the  strongest  and  most 
explicit  terms,  by  several  of  the  Company*s  servants^ 
best  acquainted  with  Indian  afifairs,  in  their  exami- 
nation before  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1806,  that, 
neither  in  respect  to  army,  in  respect  to  judicature, 
nor  in  respect  to  taxation,  was  the  situation  of  Oude, 
though  viewed  with  such  horror  by  the  Governor- 
General,  more  unfavourable  than  that  of  other  native 
governments  of  India,  with  which  it  might  truly  be  re- 
garded as  upon  a  level.^  The  government  of  Bengal, 
before  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  had 
been  distinguished  among  the  governments  of  India 
for  its  vices  rather  than  its  virtues.  Yet  we  have 
seen  it  declared,  and  put  upon  record,  by  the  most 
experienced  servants  of  the  Company,  in  their  so- 
lemn official  reports,  that  in  their  opinion  the  new 
systems  of  judicature  and  taxation,  so  laboriously,  and 


>  See  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  bn^the  Oude  Cbarge,  p.  98,  35, 49, 
63,  74. 
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8o  dbiaterestedly  introduced  by  the  English  govern-  BOOK  VL 
ment,  had  not  improred,  but  bad  rather  deteriorated  ^"^^'  ^' 
the  condition  of  the  great  body  of  the  peofde.^  It  is  ^aos: 
not,  however,  correct  to  say,  that,  the  Governor-Ge- 
neral  turned  not  his  attention  to  the  effects  of  the 
systems  of  judicature  and  taxation,  the  administrar 
tion  of  which  it  was  his  business  to  superintend.  He 
thought  of  them  quite  sufficiently ;  but  he  was  al* 
together  deceived*  It  was  perfectly  impbs^ble  for 
him  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  what  was  sufficient  to 
convince  a  mind,  impressed  both  by  anticipation  and 
interest  with  other  notions,  that  the  Britii^  systems 
were  ill  adapted  to  the  ends  they  had  in  view  ;  and 
he  was  daily  assured  by  those  whose  anticipations 
and  interests  were  similar  to  his  own,  and  who  paid 
their  court  by  speaking  opinions  calculated  to  please, 
that  the  effects  produced  were  all  excellent;  he, 
therefore^  believed  that  they  were  all  excellent,  and 
assured  the  home  authcNrities,  that  he  had  been  enar 
Ued  to  ascertain,  by  actual  observation  on  his  journey^ 
that  they  were  all  excellent,  and  that  in  the  highest 
degree.  He  concluded,  therefore,  most  consden* 
tiously,  that  nothing  happier  could  be  done  for  the 
people  of  Oude,  than  to  assimilate  their  situation  as 
nearly  as  practicaUe  to  that  of  the  people  in  the  Com- 
pany's provinces. 

From  the  spedmens  of  the  loose,  and  defective, 
and  tautological  language  of  the  Governor-General^ 
exhibited  in  fab  statement  of  the  sources  of  evil  in 
the  government  of  Oude,  the  intelligent  reader  wifl 
perceive  in  what  obscurity,  on  the  subjects  of  judicature 
and  taxation,  the  mind  of  that  ruler  remained;  and 
how  crude  and  insufficient  were  the  ideas  which,  upon 
these  subjects,  floated  in  his  brain.  He  had  nothing 
further  to  recommend  than.  First,  on  the  midfeet  of 
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BOOK  VJ.  judicature,  to  establish  district  courts,  and  a  general 
^"^^•^'  court  of  appeal  and  control,  upon  the  plan  of  the  dis- 
1802.  ^^^^^  courts,  and  the  courts  of  Sudder  Dewanny,  and 
Nizamut  Adaulut,  in  the  Company's  dominions; 
And^  secondly,  on  the  subject  of  taxation,  to  give  the 
districts  in  charge  to  persons  of  undoubted  character 
and  qualifications,  to  pay  those  persons  by  a  salary^^ 
and  make  their  further  profits  depend  upon  the  aug- 
mentation of  their  collections ;  to  continue  them  in 
their  office  while  their  behaviour  yielded  satisfaction ; 
to  compel  them,  through  the  courts  of  justice^  to  fulfil 
their  engagements  with  the  middlemen,  and  the 
middlemen  to  fulfil  their  engagements  with  one  an- 
other, and  with  the  ryots. 

Along  with  the  establishment  of  courts  of  justice, 
the  Governor^General  stated,  also,  the  necessity  of 
**  an  efficient  system  of  police,  calculated  to  secure 
the  apprehension  of  offenders,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  them  to  justice."  And  he  did  not  prescribe 
conformity  with  the  practice  of  the  Company  in 
matters  of  detail,  for  whicli  he  referred  the  Nawaub 
to  the  advice  of  the  resident,  because  matters  of  de* 
tail  must,  he  said,  be  regulated  by  local  circum- 
stances, and  adapted  to  the  constitution  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  the  actual  condition  of  the  people.^^ 

How  little  security,  for  an  improvement  of  the  go- 
vernment, these  changes  afforded,  it  requires  but 
a  feeble  insight  into  the  springs  of  human  affairs, 
sufficiently  to  discern.  He  would  appoint  new  offi- 
cers of  justice  and  police ;  but  where  was  any  security 
that  they  would  perform  their  duty,  and  not  multiply; 
by  the  abuse  of  their  powers,  the  evils  they  were  in- 
tended to  extinguish  ?  It  appears  that  the  Cover- 
nor-General  was  ignorant  how  completely  the  English 
systems  of  law  and  taxation  were  unprovided  with 
• 
«  Ppper«,  ut  ivpn,  ?,  «6, 26. 
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gecortties  for  the  protection  of  the  people,  notwith-  BOOl^vi. 
standing  the  superior  intelligence  mad  good  intention  ^^^^'^' 
of  the  English  gorernment  itself.     For  preventing    i^q^^ 
the  gatherers  and  fanners  of  the  taxes  from  theit 
usual  exactions  and  oppressions^  the  Governor-Gene* 
ral  trusted  entirety  to  the  courts  of  justice ;  but  imless 
sufficient  securities  weve  created  in  the  constitution  of 
the  courts,  and  code  of  law,  the  officers  of  justice 
would  only  become  the    sharers  and  protectors  of 
*  every  profitable  crime. 

Though  it  appears  that  the  6ovemor<-General  had 
very  little  knowledge  of  what  properties  are  required 
in  systeiiis  of  Judicature,  and  of  taxation,  to  prevent 
them  from  ensuring  the  misery  of  the  peofie ;  yet  of 
one  security,  he  gives  a  just  conception  :  "  The  rights 
of  property,  of  all  descriptions,  of  landholders,  should 
be  defined ;  and  the  definition  of  those  rights  should 
fi>rm  the  basis  of  adjudication."  ^  When  he  mentions 
landlords,  of  course  it  is  not  exclusively.  He  means 
not  that  the  rights  of  that  class  of  men  should  have 
the  protection  of  law ;  and  the  rights  of  other  men 
be  left  the  sport  and  prey  of  arbitrary  will.  He 
means  that  the  rights  of  all  men  should  be  accurately 
defined.  And  he  would  allow,  that  not  only  their 
rights,  but  th^  obligations  should  be  defined,  whence 
alone  the  violations  of  them  can  be  effectually  sup- 
pressed. These  definitions,  he  would,  in  like  manner, 
aUow,  ought,  by  all  means,  to  be  made  known  to  every 
individual  whom  they  concern,  that  is,  the  whole 
community ;  in  other  words,  they  should  be  formed 
into  a  boc^,  and  effectually  disseminated  and  taught.^ 
But  when  the  Governor-General  expressed  his  con- 

>  Pspen,  ist  sopra^  v.  p.  9(^. 

«  It  may  be  Qsefbl  to  some  persomto  see,  Tvhat  real  good  sensc^  with- 
out the  aid  of  systematic  inquiry,  has  taught  on  this  subject  io  a  remark* 
able  age  and  country,  t^mttmoif  i*  rpirwj  »  «»8ptf  AdifMtMi,  (  2»X6#,  nv 
n^mg  mt  naKoff  wilKMt  rSiHUi ......  V  *v  if  «••/»«  tbw  nrm  wom  w/iof,  nm  /in 
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BOOK  vi.  viction  of  the  great  importance  of  embodying  law  in 

^^^^'  ^'  accurate  definitions,    that  is,  in  a  well-constructed 

1802.    code;  in  what  degree  was  it  unknown  to  him  that 

this  indispensable  requisite  to  the  good  administration 

of  justice  was,  over  the  greater  part  of  the  field  of 

law,  altogether  wanting  in  the  provinces  which  he 

governed,  and  even  in  his  native  country  itself? 

Having  accomplished  all  the  measures  to  which  his 

ruf  thwr^f  fltWT0  t«to  raparrij,  Keu  irwt  tw*  hreatraf  4t^tM  rwg  w/wif  §KarTW  •x**'* 
«XXa  wctffn  ij  Ttfura  eeMcyNtf>ou,  xoi  /t$&tn  AirXa  xeu  vafn  ra  Zixtua^  xeu  irp*  nrm*  Y< 
nrrrogiy  §n$Himt  wpov^iv  rant  tiirttm/tm,  ucu  ry  yfMfi/uent  irtLptAwvs*  rtm^tt  T»f 
•KuKiirtmc  eamytwffXMVf  hr  Ixaro;  ufutf»,  tOLnffag  iroXXoxif,  xw  xotrft  rff^T\*  rxf4«/»»«f* 

Ata^^Hou  Itucua  xai  cvftfipom,  rm/ra  wfi^tr^,  Demosth.  contra  Leptinem : 
Reiske,  i.  486.  The  circumsUnces  here  pointed  out^  on  the  authority 
of  Solon,  are,  first,  clearness,  simplicity,  and  certainty  in  the  laws;  so 
great,  that  any  private  man  may  be  as  well  acquainted  with  them,  as 
little  liable  to  sustain  any  evil  by  his  ignorance  of  them,  as  the  man  who 
mak^  them  the  study  of  his  life :  Secondly,  that  the  most  effectoal 
means  should  be  taken  to. make  every  man  fully  acquainted  with  the 
laws,  hy  exposing  them,  in  terms,  to  public  view,  even  before  enact- 
ment, and  making  them  be  read  by  the  public  reader,  in  the  congrega- 
tions or  assemblies. 

MoXira  /ui*  m  wpoanxn  rug  9p6aff  xtifit¥»s  Wfug,  iva  n^r^iTCUf  wearra  hoptl^tar  wviff 
xeu  irt  iKer^tg-a  xecrctKuirtn  twt  roig  xptwat*  irpomr  fin,  irt  im  KoStn  xtu  ^Ktyt,  ptm/f 
n'mXK^s  w  ^pwtwTOf  xeu  ^mciftmtf  ye/ioOtrtw  xeu  Sixafiii'.  Ejr«i6^,  h  fuv  iAfi/o$tft»  «x 
itoAXk  }^»«  9x9r\0nfi%twf  yiMyrau'  ou  8i  xptattg  §^  uiroyvM,  cvri  ^aXnrw  eanMcMu  ro 
itxttt99  xoiTO  ervfA^tpwf  xaKvg  rug  xptMrrag.  To  St  ircrr<Mr/tMyiro»,  Jri  4  /***  ^  »efie6fr« 
xpifftg^  «  xarci  fiipogf  art  ntpt  T(w»  irapovTiMV,  aXKx  mpt  fitlJ^rrtin  n  m*  xoeOo^j*  sn*  ^ 
9  ixxXnctagJigy  xeu  8ixap|f,»j8ii  wept  wapomwv  xm  afatptcftnuv  xpiwn*  wp9g  ig  xtun 
f  iXiiv  i|$)|,  xeu  TO  fAto-tn^  xeu  ro  iSiov  ffvfif§pw  ffv>T^pyiTeu  mKKoottg'  wg-e  finxeri  IneLO^m 
Btwpeiw  Ixeattig  to  uKrfieg^  aK>^  einffxeretv  m  xptn$  to  tSion  ^9v  q  kurripe».  Arist* 
Rhetor,  lib.  i.  cap.  1 .  The  proposition  here  is.  That  a  system  of  law,  to 
be  good,  must  define  every  thing,  susceptible  of  definition,  within  the 
field  of  law ;  and  leave  as  little  as  possible  to  the  judges.  Three  reasons 
are  annexed  :  First,  that  it  is  easier  to  find  one  or  two  men,  provided 
with  the  wisdom,  necessary  for  the  making  of  laws,  than  to  find  a  mul- 
titude :  Secondly,  that  legislation  may  be  performed  cautiously  and 
deliberately ;  judication  must  be  performed  upon  the  spur  of  the  ocoa- 
sion,  and  expeditiously,  which  takes  fi-om  judges  the  power  of  tractog 
accurately  the  limiu  of  utility  and  justice :  Thirdly,  the  decision  of  the 
leg^9lator,  and  that  is  the  most  important  consideration  ofall,isnot 
about  particulars,  and  bases  present  to  the  senses ;  but  about  genera, 
and  cases  yet  to  come ;  whereas,  the  decision  of  the  judge  is  about  par- 
ticulars, and  things  present  to  the  senses ;  things  to  which  his  paasioos 
are  apt  to  be  linked,  and  by  which  his  interests  are  apt  to  be  afiected ; 
in  such  a  manner,  that  his  discernment  of  right  and  wrong  is  obscured, 
by  the  intervention  of  what  is  agreeable  or  painful  to  himself. 
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notions  of  reform  for  Oade  were  extended^  the  Goveiv  BOOK  vi. 
Bor-General  quitted  Lucknow  at  the  end  of  Februarj,  ^'^^'  ^' 
and  proceeded  to  Benares,  on  his  way  to  Calcutta.  i802. 
He  had  appointed  the  agents  of  the  Bhow  Begum, 
to  meet  him  there,  for  the  adjustment  of  certain 
claims,  which  she  preferred,  both  against  the  \mx 
and  the  English  government  But  he  was  still  obliged 
to  defer  the  dedsibn.  A  circumstance  had  occurred 
with  regard  to  the  Begum,  which  is  too  intimately 
connected  with  other  proceedings  of  the  English 
government  in  Oude,  not  to  require  to  be  shortly  ad- 
duced. While  the  negotiations  were  proceeding  with 
the  Vizir,  the  Begum  had  formally  tendered  to  the 
English  government  an  offer  to  constitute  the  Com- 
pany her  heir.  The  object  of  the  Begum  in  this 
determination  was  to  secure  herself  completely,  by  the 
protection  of  the  English  government,  against  the 
exactions  to  which  she  was  exposed  at  the  hand  of 
her  grandson.  Against  this  disposal  of  her  property, 
however,  the  law  of  the  country,  and  tjie  law  of  na- 
tions, inter|(K>sed ;  it  being  an  established  principle  of 
Mahomedan  jurisprudence,  that  the  sovereign  is  legal 
heir  to  the  property  of  all  his  subjects;  and  the 
Govemor-Generfd  acknowledging  **  the  justice  and 
policy  of  preventing  the  transfer  of  individual  pro- 
perty, by  gift  or  testament  to  a  foreign  state."  He 
determined,  however,  to  accept  the  legacy,  and  rea- 
soned in  favour  of  his  determination  in  the  following 
words :  **  The  exalted  rank  of  the  Begum,  and  the 
superior  relation  in  which  she  stands  towards  his  Ex- 
cellency the  Vizir,  are  circumstances  which  distin- 
guish her  condition  from  that  of  a  subject  possessing 
no  rights' of  property  independent  of  the  wiil  of  his 
despotic  sovereign :  She  derives  her  title  to  her  pre- 
sent possessions  from  the  same  source  from  which  his 
Excellency  derives  his  title  to  the  musnud ;  her  right, 

q2 
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BOOKVi.  therefore,  to  dispose  of  her  personal  property,  in  mj 
^^^'^-  manner  she  may  deem  expedient,  eiEcept  for  purposes 
1802.  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  state,  must  be  admitted 
->^nd  the  peculiar  natute  of  the  connection  subsist* 
ing  between  his  Excdlency  the  Vi^ir  and  the  Honour- 
able Company,  renders  the  Begum's  proposed  transfer 
€&  her  wealth  to  the  latter,  at  the  period  of  her  de* 
csease,  wholly  unotgectionaUe  with  rrference  to  the 
public  interests  of  die  state  of  Oude."'  The  remark- 
able contrast,  between  this  doctrine  relative  to  the 
property  of  the  Begum,  and  the  doctrine  which  was 
patomulgated  by  Mr.  Hastings,  as  the  ground  on  which 
he  bartered  to  the  late  Vizir  the  liberty  of  taking  it 
away  from  her,  the  doctrine  too  on  which  that  Gover- 
nor was  defended,  aye,  and  acquitted,  before  the  high 
court  of  parliament,^  will  not  escape  the  attentive 
student  of  Indian  history,  to  the  latest  generation. 
The  Grovemor-General  adds ;  *^  The  character  of  his 
Excellency  the  VLzir,  and  his  inordinate  passion  for 
the  accumulation  of  wealth,  justify  the  Begum  in 
seeking  timely  protection  for  herself,  her  family,  and 
dependants,  from  the  effects  of  his  Excellem^'s  known 
views,  and  sordid  disposition.**  RecoHecting,  it  seems^ 
the  traffic,  between  a  predecessor  of  the  Governor- 
General,  and  a  predecessor  of  his  own,  when  certain 
benefits  to  the  Company  were  exchanged  for  a  per- 
mission to  spoil  the  Begum>  and  other  members  of 
tlie  royal  family,  the  Viair  had  looked  to  tUs  quarter, 
as  a  source  of  indemnity  for  the  cessions  to  whieh  he 
was  urged,  and  had  signified  his  cfispositioa  to  conclude 
a  similar  bargain.  The  indignatiou  of  the  GioverDor'- 
General  is  expressed  in  the  following  words :  **  The 
inclination  manifested  by  his  Excellency  the  Vheir^ 
in  the  form  of  a  conditional  assent  to  lieoieiiant 

I  Yid«  tofira. 
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Colondi  Scott*8  proposal  for  b  territorial  cessioQ«  to  BOOKVi. 
degrade  and  despoil  the  most  distingoished  characters  ^»**^t> 
of  his  familj  and  his  court-^^-a  deftgn,  though  under  .  i8Q2» 
some  degree  of  disguise,  particularly  directed  to^the 
B^gum — and  his  insidious  and  disgraceful  attempt  to 
obtain  the  sanction  of  the  British  name  to  such  xxn- 
warrantable  acts  of  proscription,  have  given  additional 
weight,  in  his  loordship's  mind,  to  the  arguments 
above  detailed,  and  have  determined  his  Lordship  not 
only  to  acquiesce  in  the  Begum's  proposal  to  its  utmost 
extent,  if  it  should  be  revived  on  her  part ;  but  to 
encourage  her  Highness  to  renew  her  proposition  at 
the  earliest  period  of  time,  and  by  every  justifiable 
means."  ^  Such  is  the  language,  in  which  Marquis 
Wellesley  treats  a  conduct,  which  had  been  pursued 
by  one  of  his  most  distinguished  predecessors ;  de- 
fended, as  meritorious,  by  some  of  the  most  powerful 
(£  the  public  men  in  England ;  and  solemnly  declared 
to  be  innocent,  by  a  judicial  decision  of  the  High 
Court  of  Parliament  itself.  . 

In  the  mean  time,  the  substitution  of  the  forms 
and  agents  of  the  Company's  government  to  those  of 
the  government  of  the  Vizir  was  carrying  on  in  the 
ceded  provinces.  The  Governor-General  had  stated 
to  the  home  authorities,  in  the  letter  in  which  he 
announced  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  that  the 
reasons  which  induced  him  to  vest  his  brother  with 
extraordinary  powers  for  the  superintendance  of  this 
service,  were  the  extraordinary  difficulty  of  the  task, 
the  peculiarly  appropriate  qualifications  which  Mr. 
Wellesley  had  displayed  in  the  negotiation  with  the 
Vizir,  and  the  authority  which  he  would  derive  from 
his  relationship  with  himself     And  he  expressed  his 

1  lostructionsy  under  the  signature  of  the  Secretary  of  Government; 
lent  to  Mr.  Wellesley  and  Colonel  Scott,  at  Locknow>  under  date« 
Monghtr*  Slst  September,  1801.    Papers,  nt  supra,  ir.  18, 19« 
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BOOK  VI. "  trust,  that  in  the  cour^  of  a  year,  or  possiblj 
'^^'  ^'  within  a  shorter  period  of  time,  the  settlement  of  the 
1802.  ceded  districts  might  be  so  far  advanced,  as  to  enable 
him  to  withdraw  Mr.  Wellesley,  and  to  leave  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  country  nearly  in  the  same  form 
as  that  of  Benares."'     When  this  letter  reached  the 
Court  of  Directors,  that  body  of  rulers,  professing 
their  inability,  till  they  received  the  proper  docu- 
ments, to  decide  upon  the  means  by  which  the  treaty 
had  been  accomplished,  declared  the  obligation,  under 
which  they  felt  themselves,  to  lose  no  time,  in  con- 
demning the  appointment  of  Mr.  Wellesley,  who  was 
the  private  secretary  of  the  Governor-General,  and 
belonged  not  to  the  class  of  Company's  servants,  as 
"  a  virtual  supercession  of  the  just  rights''  of  those 
servants,  whom  the  Court  of  Directors  were  bound  to 
protect;   and  a  violation  of  the  act  of  parliament 
which  expressly  confines  the  filling  up  of  vacancies  in 
the  civil  line  of  the  Company's  service  in  India  to  the 
civil  servants  of  the  Company.     They  directed  ac- 
cordingly, *'  that  Mr.  Wellesley  be  removed  forth- 
with.*'     This  letter,  dated  the  19th  of  August,  1802, 
transmitted,  as  was  legally  necessary,  to  the  Board 
of  Control,  was  returned,  on  the  20th  of  September, 
with  a  prohibition  to  express  for  the  present  any  de- 
cision upon  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Wellesley,  for  the 
following  reasons ;  first,  because  the  service  to  which 
Mr.  Wellesley  was  appointed,  being  not  in  the  fixed 
and  ordinary  line  of  the  Company's  service,  and  not 
permanent,  but  extraordinary  and  temporary,  it  did 
.not  appear  that  the  rights  of  the  covenanted  servants, 
or  the  law  which  prescribed  the  mode  of  supplying 
vacancies,  were  infringed ;  secondly,  because  occasions 

»  Sec  the  Letter  in  which  he  annoanced  the  ratification  of  the  treaty^ 
dated,  on  the  Ganges,  14th  of  Novdnbcr,  I80a,  paperf,  ut  supra,  v.  15. 
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migfat  occur  in  which,  for  extraordinary  duties,  the  BOOKVf. 
employment  of  persons,  without  the  line  of  the  Com-  ^^^^'^\ 
pany's  service,  might  be  expedient ;  thirdly,  because,    jgQg. 
if  there  existed'any  such  cases,  it  was  proper  to  wait . 
for  the  reasons  of  the  Governor-General,  before  a  de* 
dsion  was  pronounced ;  especially,  as  Mr.  Wellesley, 
it  was' probable,  would  have  resigned  his  office,  before 
the  order  for  his  removal  could  be  received,  and  as  he 
had  disinterestedly  declined  all  emoluments  beyond 
the  amount  of  what  would  have  belonged  to  him,  as 
private  secretary  to  the  Governor-General.^ 

On  the  18th  of  March,  1202,  the  Governor-Gene- 
ral wrote  to  the  Court  of  Directors  in  the  following 
words :  "  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  assure  your  Ho- 
nourable Court,  that  the  settlement  of  the  ceded  pro- 
vinces has  proceeded  with  a  degree  of  facility  and 
success,  which  has  exceeded  my  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations." 

A  busfaiess,  relating  to  another  territorial  cession, 
in  the  mean  time  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. In  addition  to  the  territorial  ces- 
sions which  had  been  extorted  from  the  Nawaub 
Vizir,  was  the  tribute  paid  to  the  government  of 
Onde  by  the  sovereign  of  Furruckabad.  The  an- 
cestors of  this  prince  had  long  solicited,  and  enjoyed, 
the  protection  of  the  East  India  Company,  against 
the  wish  to  dispossess  them,  which  they  knew  was 
dierished  by  the  Nabobs  of  Oude.  Their  princi- 
pality extended  along  the  western  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  adjoining  the  north-western  boundary  of  the 
principality  of  Oude,  a  space  of  about  150  miles  in 
length,  and  a  third  of  that  extent  in  breadth;  yield- 
ing a  revenue  of  nearly  ten  and  a  half  lacs  of  rupees. 
It  was  surrounded  for  the  greater  part  by  the  ter- 
ritories belonging  to  Oude,  which  had  been  recently 


>  papers,  ut  supra,  ii«  42- 
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BOOKVL  transferred  to  the  East  India  Coinpanj.  For  ter- 
^^^^'^'  minatiog  the  disputes,  which  had  long  subsisted 
1802.  be^^^^  ^^  I»inces  of  Fumickabad  and  Oude,  a 
treaty,  under  the  influence  of  the  English  gO¥em« 
ment,  was  concluded  in  1786 ;  according  to  which  it 
was  agreed,  that  the  Nawaub  of  Fumic^bad  should 
not  retain  any  military  force,  beyond  what  was  re* 
quired  for  purposes  of  state;  that  the  Nawaub  of 
Oude  should  always  maintain  a  battalion  of  Sepoys 
in  Furruckabad  for  the  protection  of  the  territories 
and  person  of  the  Nawaub ;  and  >*  on  account,"  says 
the  treaty,  '*  of  the  troops  which  the  Nawaub  Asoph 
ul  Dowlah  shall  so  maintain,  the  Nawaub  Muzuffier 
Jung  wm  pay  him  the  sum  of  four  4acs  and  fifty 
thousand  rupees  yearly,  instead  of  all  the  sums  wfaidi 
the  said  Asoph  ul  Dowlah,  in  capacity  of  Vizir,  used 
formerly  -to  take  from  him ;  and  henceforth  his  people 
shall  be  at  his  own  disposal/'  The  English  govern* 
ment  having,  in  its  quality  of  protector,  quartered  a 
resident  upon  the  Nawaub  of  Furruckabad,  and  a 
use  having  been  made  of  his  power,  which  the  Mar- 
quis Comwallis,  in  a  dispatch  to  his  masters,  de» 
scribed  as  '*  having  ever  been  highly  oflfensive  to  the 
Vizir,  as  having  in  no  degree  promoted  the  interest 
pr  the  satisfaction  of  the  Nawaub,  and  as  having—* 
while  it  produced  no  sort  of  advantage  to  the  Com- 
pany— ^by  no  means  contributed  to  the  credit  of  the 
government  of  Hindustan,"  that  Supreme  Governor, 
in  1787,  determined,  ^  That  the  English  resident  at 
Furruckabad  should  be  recalled,  and  that  no  other 
should  afterwards  be  appointed." 

The  eldest  son  of  the  Nawaub  Muzuffer  Jnng, 
bang  convicted  of  the  murder  of  his  father,  was  car- 
ried to  Lucknow,  and  confined  by  orders  of  the  Vizir, 
when  the  successbn  devolved  upon  the  second  son  of 
the  late  Nawaub,  at  that  time  a  minor.     The  ap- 
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lioiDtQaieDt  of  a  tegsok  was  regarded  as  apoiiit.oC  tpQ  WOJLVI, 
much  importance  to  be  left  to  the  Viar;  the  Eadirfi      -^^^ 
gDTemment  mterfared,  wd  made  i^ioioe  of  an  upde   j^q^ 
of  the  young  Nabob,  who  had  formerly  beep  nil* 
sister.     On  the  visit  paid  by  the  late  (^vemorr 
General  to  Ludniow  in  1797»  he  was  waited  ypon  by 
the  young  Nawaub5  and  tiie  Regent,  who  had  iiup»e- 
rous  complaints  to  prefer  against  one  another!     Thf 
regent  was  continued  in  his  office,  and  terms  wer^ 
drawn  up  for  better  r^^lati^g  the  administratioii* 
The  Murquis   Wellesley,    in  his  progpress  towards 
Oude,  had  required  the  presence  of  both  the  Nawaub 
and  the  R^ent  at  Caunpore,  and  had  carried  them 
with  him  to  Lucknow.     His  purpose  was,  both  to 
receive  their  acknowledgements  upon  the  late  transr 
fer  (^  the  Furruckabad  tribute ;  and  '<  to  a4just/'  ay 
be  himself  expresses  it,  ''  the  terms  oi  a  new  and  imr 
proyed  arrangement  of  the  affairs  of  that  principality 
«— upon  terms  calculated  to  secure  its  prosperity,  and 
beneficial  to  the  interests  of  the  Honourable  Comr 
pany."    The  {ve$SMr^  notwithstanding,  of  other  af^ 
fairs,  prevented  hij^  from  engaging  in  the  business  of 
the  meditated  changes ;  and  he  left  the  execution  of 
them  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  ceded  couuf 
try,  to  whom  the  Nawaub  and  Regent  were  desired 
to  repair  with  all  practicable  expedition.^ 

The  termination  of  the  Nawaub's  minmty  w^ 
now  aj^roaching,  wheit  he  desired  that  the  power 
and  management  <^  his  principality  should  be  put 
into  his  own  hands*  In  writing  his  instructions  to 
Mr.  Wellesley,  the  Governfit^Teo^i'^^  remarks,  that 
tike  time  was  now  come,  when  it  became  necessary, 
either  to  vest  the  Nawaub  with  the  general  govem- 

1  Papers,  ut  supra,  xii.  9.  See  also  the  article  of  charge  against  Mar* 
\m  WelMe^,  relattng  to  Fwrockabad.  For  the  tUtistiot  of  Furrucfe- 
itel,  lec  BflVKl,  ml  ilainiUoii^  Em  Iirftt  Gmtteer 
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BOOKVLment  of  the  countrj,  or  to  demand  the  cession  of  it 

^'^'''^V  to  the  Honourable  Clompany. 
1809.  The  advantages  of  the  cession  to  the  Company, 
**  both  in  a  political  and  pecuniaiy  point  of  view,"  he 
said^  '*  were  obvious/'  And  to  leave  the  principality 
to  the  rightful  heir  of  its.  ancient  masters^  was  ex- 
tremely objectionable ;  inasmuch  as  the  Regent,  who 
had  an  interest  in  defaming  him,  had  given  him  a 
very  bad  character.  It  is  true,  the  Nawaub  had 
also  given  the  Regent  a  bad  character ;  but  the  Re- 
gent, it  seems,  met  with  belief,  the  Nawaub  not. 

Two  remarks  are  here  unavoidable.     The  first  is, 
that  whatever  were  the  springs  of  action  in  the  mind 
of  the  Governor-General,  he  was  forcibly  drawn  to 
believe,   in  conformity  with  his  wishes;    and  few 
men,  where  the  case  is  involved  in  any  obscurity,  are 
capable  of  believing  in  opposition  to  them.     The 
next  remark  is,  that  we  have  here  another  instance 
of  the  doctrine,  taught  to  the  world,  both  by  the 
reasonings,  and  still  more  remarkably  by  the  practice 
of  the  Governor-General,  that,  whenever  the  cha- 
racter of  a  sovereign  is  bad,  and  his  government 
either  bad,  or  so  much  as  likely  to  be  so,  he  ought  to 
be  deposed,  and  his  power  transferred  to  hands,  in 
which  a  better  use  may  be  expected  to  be  made  of  it. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  the  Governor-General 
would  wish  to  narrow  his  doctrine  to  the  basis  of  his 
particular  case ;  because  that  would  reduce  it  to  the 
atrocious  Machiavelism,  That  it  is  always  lawful  for  a 
strong  prince  to  depose  a  weak  one,  at  least  if  he  has 
first  kept  him  a  while  in  the  thraldom  of  dependance, 
whenever  he  chooses  to  suppose  that  he  himself  would 
govern  betW  than  the  weak  one. 

The  Regent  arrived  at  Bareilly,  which  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  the  ceded  districts  had  made  the 
seat  of  his  administration/  on  the  SOth  of  Aprils  1802^ 
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a  few  days  earlier  than  the  Nawaub.  The  lieu-BOOKVl. 
tenant-Governor  requested  to  know  what  plan  of  ^^^^'  ^* 
reform  he  would  recommend^  for  the  government  of  j^^g^ 
the  Nabob's  country.  **  He  appeared  at  first,**  says 
the  Lieutenant-Governor,  "  very  unwilling  to  disclose 
his  sentiments,  stating  in  general  terms  that  he  was 
unable  to  form  any  judgment  of  what  was  best  for 
the  country ;  but  that  he  was  willing  to  subscribe  to 
any  arrangement  which  the  Govemor-General  might 
deem  adviseable.**  The  Lieutenant-Governor  pro- 
ceeded to  press  him,  declaring  to  him,  that  "  without 
a  ft'ee  and  unreserved  communication  on  his  part,  no 
confidential  intercourse  could  subsist  between  them.^ 
The  Regent  stated  his  wish  to  decline  the  suggestion 
of  any  opinions,  and  entreated  to  hear  what  were  the 
designs  of  the  British  government.  **  Being  desi- 
rous,** says  the  Lieutenant-Governor,'  **  that  the  pro- 
posal, of  vesting  the  civil  and  military  authority  in 
the  hands  of  the  British  government,  should  origi- 
nate with  the  Regent,  I  continued  to  urge  him  to  an 
unreserved  disclosure  of  his  sentiments  with  respect 
to  the  most  eligible  plan  for  the  future  government." 
He  then  stated,  that  three  modes  occurred  to  his 
mind.  One  was,  that  the  administration,  should 
still  remain  in  his  own  hands.  Another  was,  that  the 
Nawaub,  upon  the  expiration  of  his  minority,  should 
assume  the  reins  of  government.  The  third  was, 
that  the  English  should  take  the  government  to 
themselves.  As  to  the  first  plan,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  replied,  that  the  aversion  of  the  Nawaub 
would  render  it  impracticable.  From  the  second,  if 
the  character  ascribed  to  the  Nawaub,  by  the  Regent 
himself,  were  true,  the  effects  of  good  government 
could  not  be  expected.  Remained,  as  the  only  un- 
objectionable scheme,  the  transfer  of  all  the  powersTof 
government  to  the  Honourable  Company.     **  Here,** 
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BOOKVL  says  Mr.  Wellesley,  in  his  account  transmitted  to  the 
^^^^'  ^'  Governor-General,  "  I  stated,  that  your  Lordship  had 
1802*  ^^S  ^^^^  ^f  opinion  that  thi»  was  the  only  arrange* 
ment  which  could  ultimately  afford  satisfaction  to  aU 
parties,  and  establish  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
the  provinoe  upon  a  secure  and  permanent  foundation.'* 
The  Regent  was  assured  that  a  fiberal  provision 
would  be  made  for  all  the  persons  whom  this  arrange- 
ment affected,  and  that  his  interests  in  particular 
would  not  be  neglected.  The  Regent  **  stated  in  re- 
ply, that  he  had  the  fullest  reliance  upon  the  British 
govei*nment;  and  that  he  was  ready  to  promote  Uie 
Governor-Genaral's  views,  by  all  the  means  in  his « 
power." 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Nawaub,  a  representation 
was  made  to  him  of  the  necessity  of  a  radical  reform 
in  the  government  of  his  country,  and  of  the  p^a 
wliich  the  Governor-General  approved.  Requesting 
to  receive  the  proposition  in  writing,  it  was  trans* 
niitted  to  him  in  the  following  words ;  ^  That  the 
Nawaub  should  be  continued  on  the  musnud  of  his 
ancestors  with  all  honour,  consigning  over  the  civil 
and  military  administration  of  the  province  of  Fur- 
ruckabad  into  the  hands  of  tht  Company's  govern- 
ment: That  whatever  balance  should  remain  from 
the  revenues  collected,  after  payii^  the  amount  of 
the  Company's  tribute,  the  charges  of  government^ 
and  the  expense  of  a  battalion  of  Sepoys,  in  the  room 
of  an  aiiny  now  maintained  by  the  Regent,  should 
be  paid  without  fail  into  the  Nawaub's  treasury.'* 
What  is  here  remarkable  is  the  language  ;  the  Naw* 
aub  was  to  be  continued  on  the  throne  of  his  an- 
cestors, with  all  honour ;  at  the  same  time  that  the 
government  and  dominion  of  the  country  were 
wholly  and  for  ever  to  be  taken  from  him,  and  he  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  a  powerless  individuals  a 
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pen^oner  of  the  state.    A  new  decree  of  skill,  bOORVL 
in  the  mode  .of  stating  things,  had  been  acquired  ^^^^'  ^_ 
since  abdication  was  proposed  to  the  Vizir.     The    i%iy^ 
Nawaub  remonstrated,  in   moderate,  but  pathetic 
terms :  **  I  have  understood  the  proposition  fc»*  deli- 
Tering  up  the  country  of  Furruckabad  into  the  hands 
of  the  Company's  government.    2  have  no  power  to^ 
make  any  objections,  to  whatever  you  pr(^)ose :  but 
you  know  that  the  Governor-General,  during  my  mi- 
nority, delivered  over  the  country  to  Kirrud  Mund 
Khan,  as  deputy :  Now  that  my  minority  has  passed, 
when  I  was  in  hopes  that  I  should  be  put  in  pos- 
session of  the  country  and  property,  this  proposition 
IS  made  to  me.     I  am  totally  at  a  loss  what  to  do. 
K  I  deliver  over  the  country  to  the  English  govern- 
ment, all  my  relations  and  my  neighbours,  and  all- 
the  nobility  of  Hindustan,  will  say  that  I  have  been 
found  so  unfit  by  the  English  government,  that  they 
did  not  think  proper  to  entrust  me  with  the  manage- 
ment of  such  a  country ;  and  I  shall  never  escape,  for 
many  generations,  from  the  sneers  of  the  people.     If, 
on  the  contrary,  I  say  any  thing  in  disobedience  to 
your  orders,  it  will  be  against  all  rules  of  submission 
and  propriety."     He  then  proceeded  to  propose,  Uiat 
the  English  government  should  appoint  one  of  its 
own   servants,   as  superintendant  of  revenue;   who 
should  take  cognizance  of  the  collections;  send  even 
his  own  agents  to. the  villages,  to  act  in  common  with 
the  Furruckabad  collectors ;  and  transmit  the  stated 
tribute  to  the  Company.     **  In  this  way,''  said  he, 
**  your  wishes  may  be  accomplished,  and  my  honour 
and  name  preserved  amoiig  the  people.— As  hitherto 
no  person,  throughout  Hindustan,  without  a  (hult, 
has  been  deprived  of  the  Company's  friendship  and 
generosity,  if  I  should  abo  gain  my  desires,  it  wouM 
not  derogate  from  your  friendship  and  generosity.'* 
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BOOKVL  The  Lieutenant-Governor  immediately  refdietl^ 
•  ^'  that  his  proposition  was  inadmissible ;  that,  according 
1802.  *^  *^^  conyictipn  of  the  Governor-General,  nothing 
but  the  transfer  of  the  government  could  answer  the 
ends  proposed;  and  *^  he  renewed  that  proposition 
with  an  earnest  request  that  the  Nabob  would  take 
it  into  his  cool  and  dispassionate  consideration/'  The 
Nawaub,  still  venturing  to  declare  it "  extraordinary, 
that  no  other  mode  could  be  devised,"  for  the  recti- 
fication of  what  was  amiss,  entreated  to  be  furnished 
with  a  statement  of  the  revenues,  of  the  demands  of 
the  English,  and  of  the  balance  which  would  remain 
for  his  subsistence,  after  deduction  of  them  was 
made.  By  the  account  which  was  delivered  to  him» 
it  appeared  that  he  would  receive  62,366  rupees,  per 
annum.  The  Nawaub  offered  little  further  objec- 
tion. Some  moderate  requests  which  he  preferred 
were  liberally  granted.  And  a  treaty  was  concluded 
on  the  4th  of  June,  1802,  by  which  the  country 
was  ceded  in  perpetuity  to  the  English,  but  instead 
of  the  balance  of  the  revenues,  a  fixed  sum  of  one 
lac  and  8,000  nipees  per  annum  was  settled  on  the 
Nawaub. 

**  It  may  be  proper,"  says  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
in  concluding  his  report,  upon  this  transaction,  to 
the  Govemor-Grenerd,  "  to  observe,  that  Khirrud 
Mund  Khan  (the  Regent)  has  afforded  me  no  assist- 
ance towards  obtaining  the  Nawaub's  consent  to  the 
cession,  although  upon  his  arrival  at  Bareilly,  he 
confessed  himsdf  to  be  aware  of  the  necessity  of  it. — 
I  have  great  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  conduct 
of  the  Nawaub;  who,  if  he  had  been  suffered  to. 
follow  the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment,  would,  I  am 
persuaded,  have  acceded  to  your  Lordship's  propo- 
sals with  very  little  hesitation.  He  has  invariably 
expressed  himself  desirous  of  pix)moting  your  Lord-^ 
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diip*8  Tiews  by  all  the  means  in  fab  power."    The  BOOKVL 
ground,  then,  upon  which  the  necessity  of  taking  the  ^^^*'  ^' 
country  was  founded ;  namely,  the  bad  character  of   i^q2. 
the  Nabob ;  was  discovered,  and  that  before  the  con* 
dusion  of  the  business,  to  be  fidse.^     ''  It  is  satis- 
jbctory,"  says  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  another 
dispatch,  '*  to  reflect  that  the  transfer  of  the  province 
of  Fumickabad  has  not  been  less  benefid^  to  the 
interests  of  the  Nabob,  than  to  those  of  the  Company. 
Previously  to  my  departure  from  the  ceded  provinces, 
I  had  an  interview  with  the  Nabob  at  Fumickabad, 
who  expressed  himself  highly  gratified  by  the  arrange- 
ment which  had  taken  place ;  and  whose  respectable 
appearance,  surrounded  by  his  family  and  dependants, 
formed  a  striking  contrast  with  the  state  of  degrada- 
tion in  which  he  appeared,  when  the  affairs  of  Fur- 
ruckabad  were  administered  by  his  unde,  the  Nabob 
Khirrund  Mund  Khan.*"  ^     It  is  curious  enough  to 
observe  the   doctrine  which  is  hdd  forth  by  the 
Anglo-Indian  government.    Uniformly,  as  they  de- 
sire to  transfer  .the  sovereignty  of  any  prince — ^the 
Nabob  of  Fumickabad,  the  Nabob  oi  Oude,  the 
Nabob  of  Camatic,  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore,— to  them- 
selves, they  represent  it  as  no  injury  to  the  Prince 
to  be  deprived  of  his  soverdgnty,  but  on  the  other 
hand  a  benefit,  and  a  great  one,  if  they  are  allowed    . 
to  live  upon  a  handsome  income,  as  private  men. 
Do  the  East  India  Company,  and  the  servants  and 
masters  of  the  East  India  Company,  limit  their  doc- 
trine to  the  case  of  East  India  Princes,  or  do  they    \ 
hold  it  as  a  general  doctrine,  applicable  to  Princes 
in  every  part  of  the  globe  ? 

In  what  was  called  the  settlement  of  the  country, 
for  which  the  Lieutenant-Governor  was  specially 

1  V»ptn,  ut  supm,  sii.  9—88.  *  Ibid,  i^  3(L 
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BOORVI.  appoinfed,  tbe  principal  duty  wMch  he  pi«cnbed  to 
^^^'^  himsdi^  the  prindpiil  duty  which  was  expected  of 
180£.  ^^  ^^  ^^  P°^  ^  P^^^  ^^  English  macfainerfr  for 
tbe  coUectioii  of  the  revoDoe.  The  English  coUectQrs 
were  distributed ;  and,  after  as  nmcfa  knowledge  b» 
they  could,  by  inquiry  and  personal  inspection^  obtain 
respecting  the  ability  of  the  contributors,  an  assess- 
ment at  so  much  per  Tillage  was  laid  on  the  land; 
and  the  tenns  of  it  settled  for  three  years*  In  some 
of  the  districts,  in  whidi  the  present  desolation  seemed 
easy  to  be  repaired,  an  increase  of  rent  was  to  be 
levied  each  succeeding  year. 

The  Soyer,  including  duties  of  tramit,  mA  some 
other  taxes,  tbe  LieotenantX^ioTenior  found  here  to 
be  characterized  by  the  same  inconvenience,  whic^ 
.  had  reoommended  the  abolition  of  them  in  Bengal ; 
namely,  great  expense  of  collection,  great  vexation  to 
the  people^  and  littk  revenue  to  the  govermnent. 
He,  therefore,  took  them  away ;  and  established  a 
regular  custom  house  tax,  in  their  jdace. 

Sidt,  in  the  ceded  districts,  had ,  heretofore  only 
paid  certain  duties  tp  the  government ;  and  was  im- 
ported ink>  the  districts  by  dealers.  These  dealers 
are  represented  by  the  lieutenant-Grovemor  as  few 
in  number,  able  to  support  a  kind  of  monopcdy,  and 
^  regulate  the  price  at  their  wiB.  The  sale  of  salt 
was  now  erected  into  a  monopoly  in  the  .hands  of 
government.  Tbe  Lieutenant-Governor  calculated^ 
that  the  profit  to  govermnent,  *'  without,"  he  says, 
**  materially  enhancing  the  price  to  consumers,*^  would 
be  eleven  lacs  of  rupees  per  annum. 

The  commercial  resources  of  the  country  formed  to 
the  Lieutehairt-^Govemor  an  object  of  parCiculaf  care. 
There  was  no  obstruction,  but  what  might  easily  be 
removed,  in  the  navigation  of  the  Jumna,  from  its 
entrance  iato  the  country^  to  its  junction  with  the 
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Ganges^    By  remoTing  the  erils  which  had  driven  BOOKVi. 
oommefce  from  this    river,  piracy,  and  vexatious    ^^^'^' 
duties,  he  expected  to  increase  exceedingly  the  com*   j^q^. 
mercial  transactions  of  the  country,  and  to  render 
Allahabad,  which  was  a  sacred  city  of  great  resort, 
a  remaikable  emporium  between  the  eastern   and 
western  quarters  of  Hindt)stan.^ 

The  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Settlement, 
in  addition  to  their  administrative  duties  as  assist- 
ants of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  were  appointed  the 
judges  of  circuit  and  appeal ;  and  six  judges,  with 
the  title  of  registers,  were  destined  to  hold  ZSJUab 
Courts,  at  the  six  principal  places  of  the  country.^ 

In  the  new  country  were  several  Zemindars,  who, 
as  usual,  under  the  native  governments,  had  enjoyed 
a  sort  of  sovereignty,  and  of  whom  little  mqre  was 
exacted  than  an  annual  tribute,  and  sometimes  the 
use  of  their  troops  in  war.  In  tiie  first  year  of  the 
Company^s  possession,  these  Zemindars  were  only 
required  to  yield  the  same  tribute  which  they  had  paid 
to  the  Vizir.  To  the  alterations  which  were  proposed 
in  the  second  year,  a  Rajah,  named  Bugwunt  Sing, 
who  possessed  the  two  forts  of  Sasnee  and  Bidgeghur, 
and  maintained  an  army  of  80,000  men,  showed  an 
avenion  to  submit  He  was  given  to  understand, 
tlmt  in  the  terms  no  alteration  would  l)e  made,  and 
that  non-compliance  must  be  followed  by  the  sur* 
render  of  his  farts.  It  was  deemed  a  matter  of 
more  than  ordinary  importance  to  dispossess  Bugwunt 
Sing  of  these  two  forts,  both  as  they  rendered  him 
too  powerful  for  a  compliant  subject,  and  as  his  ex- 
ample afforded  encouragement  to  other  Zemindars^ 

On  the  12th  of  December,  1802,  Lieutenant- 
Cdonel  Blair,  with  a  force  consisting  of  four  troops 

1  Papers,  ut  wipni,  i.  34«-4S.  « Ibid.  p.  64. 
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BOOKVI- of  native  cavalry,  four  battalions  of  native  infantry^ 
^^^^'^\  and  a  supply  of  ordnance,  took  apposition  abqut  two 
1803.  miles  distant  from  the  fort  of  Sasnee.  He  was  not 
ready  to  commence  the  operations  of  the  siege  till 
the  27th,  when  the  approaches  were  begun,  at  the 
distance  of  800  yards  from  the  place.  On  the  28th 
the  garrison  began  for  the^rst  time  to  fire.  On  the 
30th,  towards  evening,  a  sally  was  made  against  the 
head  of  the  trenches,  and  repulsed  with  a  very  trifling 
loss.  On  the  Sd  of  January,  1803,  about  the  same 
time  of  the  day,  another  sally  was  made  on  the 
trenches,  by  a  large  body  of  infantry,  under  cover  of 
a  heavy  fire  from  the  fort ;  but  though  some  of  the 
enemy  rushed  impetuously  into  the  trenches,  they 
speedily  retired.  The  breaching  and  enfilading  bat^ 
terres  were  completed  on  the  night  of  the  f4th*  It 
was  found  necessary  to  increase  the  force,  employed 
in  the  reduction  of  the  Rajah.'  The  4th  regiment  of 
native  cavalry,  the  Sd^battalion  of  the  17th  regiment, 
and  five  companies  of  his  Majesty's  '76th  liegiment 
were  added ;  and  the  Honourable  Major  .General  St 
John  was  sent  to  take  the  command.  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  14th,  Lieutenant-Colonel  felair^  judging 
the  breach  to  be  practicable,  selected  fifteen  of  the 
flank  companies  for  the  assault,  and  ordered  them  to 
st09in  a  little  before  day-break,  whilst  a  false  attadc 
was  made  on  the  *  opposite  side  of  the  fort.  They 
descended  into  the  ditdi^  arid  planted  their  ladders ; 
but  unhappily  found  that  by  the  unexpected  diepth  of 
the  ditch,  and  the  sinking  of  the  ladders  in  the  mud, 
they  came  short  of  the  necessary  length  by  several 
feet.  After  an  ineffectual  endeavour  to  mount,  and 
after  the  sepoys  had  remained  fifteen  minutes  .  upon 
the  ladders,  exposed  to  a  heavy  fir^,  the  party  was 
withdrawn,  with  the  loss  of  ten  men  killed,  and 
somewhat  more  than  double  the  number  wounded. 
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The  Cammander-in-Chief  repaired  to  Sasnee  with  BOOKvr. 
the  reinforcement  of  another  regiment  of  cavaby ;  ^^^^'  ^* 
joined  the  besiegers  on  the  Slst ;  ordered  the  ap-    ^^^^ 
proaiches  to  be  adranced  800  yards,  and  the  place  to 
be  invested  as  closelj  as  j>068ible.     On  the  Sth,  the 
town  alining  the  fort  was  taken.     The  enemy 
defended  it  feebly ;  but  made  a  strong,  though  unsuc- 
cessful, attempt,  to  recover  it  the  following  night. 

About  eight  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  11th, 
the  garrison  evacuated  the  fort  without  being  per- 
ceived. As  soon  as  the  event  was  known,  a  party  of 
cavaby  hastened,  and  with  some  success,  to  prevent 
them  irom  getting  into  the  fort  of  Bidgegur.  The 
Kajah  withdrew  to  a  fort,  which  belonged  to  him, 
withiniJie  Une  of  the  Mahratta  frontier. 

The  army  proceeded  on  the  18th,  and  summoned 
Bidgegnr,  which  the  commander,  w^hoift  the  con- 
sent of  his  master;  dedined  giving  up.  Weather 
bdng  adveise,  the  batteries  were  not  ready  till  the 
mon^ttgof  the  Slst.  On  the  evening  of  the  S7tb, 
the  faxeadfal  was  made  priacticable,  and  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  niorsdng,  the  assault  was  to  beg^n ;  but  during 
the  night,  exceeding^  dark  and  rainy,  the  garrismi 
were  discovered  evacuating  the  fort.  Though  many 
were  killed,  the  majority,  and  all  the  principal  lead- 
as  escaped*  The  loss  during  the  siege  was  triflings 
but  Lieutenant^Colonel  James  Gordon,  an'  officer  of 
merit,  was  killed  by  the  explosaon  of  a  powder  maga- 
zine in  the  fort,  the  morning  after  it  was  taken.^ 

In  the  month  of  March,  the  commission  appointed! 
for  the-  provisional  government  of  the  ceded  provinces   ^ 
was  dissolved;  Mr.  Wellesley  resigned  his  situation 
of  Liei|jtenant-€U)vemor ;  and  immediately  returned 
to  Europel    In  a  dispatoh,  dated  19th 'of  November, 

'  Papers,  ut  supra^  Sappleknent,  No.  9,  to  vo\,  iii. 
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BOOK  VI.  180S»  the  home  authorities  declare  their  entire  appro* 
^''^^'^'  bation  of  the  late  transactiona  with  the  Vizir;  •*  the 
1803.  stipulations  of  the  treaty  being  calculated  to  improve 
and  secure  the  interests  of  the  Vizir^  as  well  as  those 
of  the  Company ; "  nay  more,  **  to  provide  more 
effectually  hereafter  for  the  good  government  of 
Oude>  and  consequently  for  the  happiness  of  its  in« 
habitants."  "  We  cannot  coAdude/'  they  say,  "  with- 
out expressing  our  satisfiEurtion,  that  the  cessions  in 
question  have  been  transferred,  and  provisionally 
settled^  with  so  little  delay,  as  already  to  admit  of 
their  being  brought  under  the  general  administntion 
of  the  Bengal  government.  The  special  commission, 
at  the  head  of  which  Mr.  Henry  Wellesley  was  placed, 
appears  to  us  to  have  executed  their  trusty  with  zeal, 
diligence,  and  ability;  and  the  settlement  of  the 
revenue,  which  they  have  concluded  for  a  period  of 
three  years,  holds  out  flattering  prospects  of  future 
increase.  The  general  report,  delivered  in  by  Mr. 
Wellesley,  on  the  terminatidn  of  his  mission,  has 
afforded  us  much  satisfactoiy  inforfcnation  with  respect 
to  the  resources  of  the  upper  provinces ;  and  we  are 
happy  to  take  this  occasion  of  approving  the  conduct, 
and  acknowledging  the  services  of  that  gentleman.'"  ^ 
As  the  temptation  of  administrators  to  exaggerate 
the  success  of  their  measures  is  almost  irresistible; 
as  the  distance  of  Indian  administrators  affords  them, 
in  this  respect,  peculiar  advantages;  and  as  it  is 
pleasing  to  be  led  by  flattering  representations,  this 
is  a  deception  against  which  the  public,  as  yet,  are 
by  no  means  sufficiently  on  their  guard.  *'  It  is  with 
the  highest  degree  of.satifi£Eu:tion,"  says  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council,  in  a  dispatch  in  the  revenue 
department  to  the  home  authorities,  dated  the  20th 

>  Papery  i.  59. 
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of  October,  1808,  «that  his  Excellency  in  Council  BOOK vi*  j 
acquaints  your  HonouraUe  Court,  that  the  wisdom  ^'^'  ^* 
of  those  measures,  adopted  during  the  administration  ^^^^ 
of  Mr.  Wellesley,  for  promoting  the  improvement 
and  prosperity  of  the  ceded  provinces,  appears  to 
have  been  fuUy  confirmed,  by  the  tranquillity  which 
has  generaUy  prevailed  through  the  country,  and  by 
the  punctuality  and  facility  with  which  the  revenue^ 
on  account  of  the  first  year  of  the  triennial  settle- 
ment, has  been  realized."  ^  From  such  a  represen- 
tation as  this,  every  man  would  conclude,  that  great 
contentment  and  satisfaction  prevailed.  Hear  Mr. 
Ryley,  who  was  appointed  judge  and  magi#rate  of 
the  district  of  Etaawah,  in  February,  1803,  and  there 
remained  tiU  1805.  Being  asked,  as  a  witness  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  20th  of  June,  1806, 
**  Were  the  Zemindars,  and  higher  ordars  of  the 
people,  attached  to  our  government,  during  the  whole 
period  you  were  judge  and  magistrate  of  the  Ettawah 
district P^'-^he  answered;  "  Generally  speaking,  I 
believe  the  higher  orders  of  people  in  our  district 
were  not  at  all  well-inclined  to  the  British  govern- 

1  Faperty  iit  supra,  p.  46.  "  The  aatkfadtioi]»'  says  the  judicial  letter 
from  Bengal,  in  the  department  of  ceded  provinces,  dated  on  the  same 
90ih  of  October,  '*  generally  manifested  by  all  descriptions  of  persons 
in  the  ceded  provinces,  at  the  transfer  of  these  provinces  to  the  aulhori^ 
of  the  British  government,  and  the  uninterrupted  sucoess  which  at- 
tended the  measures  adopted  under  the  sanction  of  the  Governor- 
General  iu  Council,  by  the  late  Lieutenant^Grovemor,  and  the  Board 
of  Commissioners,  for  the  complete  establishment  of  the  authority  of 
the  British  government  in  these  provinces,  appeared  to  his  Excellency 
in  Council,  to  leave  no  room  to  doubt  of  the  expediency  of  imme- 
diately introducing  > into  the  ceded  provinces  the  system  of  internal 
government  established  in  Bengal'  It  is  with  the  highest  degree  of 
satisfaction,  his  Excellency  in  Council  is  enabled  to  add;  that  the 
tranquillity  which  has  in  general  prevailed  throughout  the  country,  and 
the  aobmitsioD  and  obedience,  manilested  by  all  classes  of  people  to 
the  authority  of  the  laws,  afford  abundant  proof,  both  of  the  beneficial 
operation  of  the  new  form  of  government,  and  of  the  expediency  of  iu 
introdnction.*^    Supplement,  ut  supra,  p^  301. 
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BOOKVL  ihent.— -Do  you  not  believe  that  they  are  ripe  for  a 
^^^•^'  revolt  if  a  favourable  ofiportunity  should  oflfer?-^ 
igQg^  They  cerCaiiiily  shoved  that  disposition  once  ot  twice 
during  the  time  I  held  that  office.-— 'During  your 
residence  there,  did  the  inhabitants  become  more  or 
did  they,  become  less  reconciled  to  the  British  govern- 
ment?— I  con<5eive  they  weie  subsequently  much 
less  reconciled,  certainly,  than  they  were  at  first. — 
To  what  cause  dp  you  attribute  that? — To  their 
bdng  dissatisfied  with  the  rules  and  regulations  in- 
troduced into,  the  country  for  their  government.— 
Did  that  prevail  principaliy  among  the  2i^n[iindars, 
or  the^habitants  in  general  ? — ^The  inhabitants,  in 
general,  are  so  influenced  by  the  conduct  and  desires 
of  the  Zemindars,  who  are  independent  princes,  that 
their  desire  is  principally  that  of  the  head  men.  Do 
you  cpnsader  that  the  Zemindars,  whi)e  they  were 
nominally  under  th^  Nabob,  ponsidered  thepiselves  ai^ 
independent  princes,  and  acted  as  such  ? — Certainly, 
they  considered  themselves  as  independent  princes."  ^ 
It  by  no  pieans  follows,  that  any  blame  was  due  to 
the  government^  on  account  of  the  disaffection  of  the 
Zemindars ;  because  *  they  were  dissatisfied,  from  the 
loss  of  their  powpr,  and  so  long  as  they  retained  it, 
good  government  pould  not  be  introduced.  Yet  a 
(desire  existed,  on  the  part  of  administration,  to  con- 
ceal the  fact,  to  conceal  it  probably  even  from  them- 
selves. 

After  several  manifestations  of  a  refractory  spirit, 
the  Zemindar  of  Cutchoura  agreed  to  deliver  up  his 
fort.  On  the  4th  of  March,  1803,  an  English  cap- 
tain, and  two  companies  of  sepoys,  were  admitted 
within  the  outer  wall,  when  the  ^my  of  intimidation, 
ivhich    had    accompanied    them,    was    withdrawn. 

1  Minqtes  of  EttdeQcej  p..  b^r^bQi 
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After  they  had  been  delayed^  imder  va^oUs  pvetaK^  Bocm  vi. 
for  several  hours,  a  gun  was  ruti  out  from  the  upper  ^^^'  ^' 
&rt  to  a  position  in  which  it  could  rake  the  passage  180S« 
in  which  the  sepoys  were  drawn  up,  and  the  parapets 
of  the  walls  on  each  side,  were  lined  immediately 
with  about  eight  hundred  armed  yien  ;  when  a  mes- 
sage was  received  from  the  Zemindar,  that  unless 
they  retired,  they  would  all  be  destro3n^di  As  no- 
thing could  be  gained  by  resistance^  the  commanding 
oflker  obeyed,  and  was  not  molested  in  his  retreat. 
When  the  army  had  taken  lip  its  position  before  the 
place,  the  Zemindar  wrote  a  letter,  in  which  he 
aflbmed,  that  he  had  been  treated  with  indigi^y  by 
the  gentleman  who  had  arrived  to  demand  surrender 
of  the  fort,  that  hostilities  Were  begun  by  the  Ehg* 
Ush  troops,  and  that  so  far  from  intentions  of  war^  he 
was  ready  to  yield  implicit  obedience.  Afrer  what 
had  happened,  he  was  told,  that  nothing  would 
suffice  but  the  unconditional  surrender  of  himself  and 
ill  diat  appertained  to  him.  The  trenches  were  be- 
gun on  the  nig^t  of  the  8th ;  the  breaching  battery 
opened  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  ;  and  before  night, 
had  made  such  progress,  that  with  tWo  hours  more  of: 
dayJight,  the  breach  would  have  been  effected.  Be- 
tween seven  and  eight  oVlodc  in  the  evening,  the 
enemy  ruriied  from  the  fort,  with  a  resolution  te 
force  their  way  through  the  diain  of  posts  which  sur- 
rounded them.  They  were  attacked,  and  pursued 
for  several  miles  with  consideraUe  slaughter.  The 
principal  loss  of  the  English  was  in  Major  Naime,  an 
officer  of  the  highest  promise,  who  was  killed  by  a 
match-lock  ball,  as  he  was  leading  his  coips  to  the 
charge.^ 

The  evidence  of  disaffection  in  the  ceded  district^ 

1  Papers,  nt  supra,  Sii)i|UflBMiU»  No.  9»'t»v«l.  lit. 
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BOOR  VI.  broke  out,  in  a  manner  somewhat  alarming,  at  the 
^^''^'  ^*  commencement  of  the  Mahratta  war.  On  the  4th 
180S.  ^^  September,  1803,  a  party  of  Mahrattas,  led  by  a 
French  officer,  made  an  incursion  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Shekoabad,  in  the  district  of  Etaawah.  Mr. 
Ryley  is  asked  by  tUe  House  of  Commons,  Did  the  Ze- 
mindars and  the  other  people  not  show  an  inclination 
to  join  him  ?  "  He  answered,  "  They  not  only  show- 
ed an  inclination,  but  they  actuaUy  did  join  liim.**  ^ 

The  Rajah  Chutter  Saul  possessed  the  fort  of 
Tetteeah,  and  had  not  only  shown  a  refractory,  but  a 
predatory  disposition ;  he  was  therefore  considered  in 
rebeUy)n»  and  a  reward  offered  for  his  person,  either 
dead  or  alive.  On  the  30th  of  September,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Guthrie  marched  to  Tetteeah ;  and,  as  it  had 
been  dismantled  by  a  detachment  of  the  British  amy 
a  few  months  before,  expected  to  take  it  by  assault 
After  a  severe  contest  of  some  hours,  he  was  over- 
powered by  the  enemy,  and  sent  a  message  to  Cap- 
tain Dalston  to  hasten  to  his  relief.  On  the  arrival 
of  that  officer,  he  found  the  force  under  Colonel  Gu* 
thrie  completeljr  broken,  and  sheltering  then^ves  in 
the  ditch,  immediately  under  the  walls  of  the  fort; 
while  the  people  witUn,  not  able  to  take  aim  at  them 
with,  their  matchlocks^  were  throwing  powder  pots, 
which  exfdoded  among,  them  in  the  ditch,  and  the 
people  of  the  surrounding  villages  wa^  assembling  to 
attack  them  from  without.  Captain  Dalston  with 
his  fie]d*pieces  soon  cleared  the  tops  of  the  walls. 
This  enabled  Colonel  Guthrie  and  his  party  to  make 
their  escape  from  the  ditch.    The  loss  was  serums. 

I  Minutes  of  Evidenoe,  p.  55.  '*  From  the  general  spirit  of  revolt 
which  the  Zemiodars  of  this  country  exhibited,  on  the  imall  tbeck 
which  our  troops  received  at  Shekoabad,  &c."  says  a  letter  of  Captain  M. 
White,  commanding  at  Etaawah,  dated  I2th  September,  1803.  Pspeiv 
ut  supra,  Sappleneot,  No.  S,  to  vol.  iit. 
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Colond  Guthrie  and  three  other  English  offlkers  were  BOOK  vi. 
wounded,  the  first,  mortally.     Of  the  native  (rfBcers  ^'^'^'  ^\ 
nearly  one  third  were  either  killed  or    wounded,     i^s^ 
They  were  unable  to  bring  off  either  their  gun  or 
tumbril,  of  which  the  one  was  spiked,  the  other  blown 
up.     On  the  following  night,  the  enemy  evacuated 
the  fort,  and  the  Rajah  fled  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Jumna. 

Whatever  belonged  to  the  offenders  was,  in  these 
cases,  taken,  as  forfeited  to  the  government ;  for  their 
persons  all  the  more  eminent  among  them  found  the 
■leans  of  escape.^ 

>  Minutes  of  Evidence,  p.  56. 
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CHAP.  X- 

The-Nabob  of  Surat  deposed— The  Rajah  of  Taf^ 
Jore  deposed — The  Nabob  of  Arcot  deposed. 

BOOK  VI.  The  city  of  Surat,  situated  in  the  provinoe  of 
^^^^'  ^^'  Giyrat,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Taptee,  was  by 
1800.  fai"  the  greatest  place  of  maritime  commerce  in  India, 
when  the  Europeans  Ifirst  discovei^  the  passage  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Communicating  easily 
with  some  of  the  richest  provinces  of  the  Mogul  em- 
pire, it  was  conveniently  situated  not  only  for  the 
traflSc  of  the  western  coast  of  India,  but,  what  was  at 
that  time  of  much  greater  importance,  the  trade  of 
the  Persian  and  Arabian  gul&.  As  it  was  the  port 
from  whidi  a  passage  was  most  conveniently  taken 
to  the  tomb  of  the  prophet,  it  acquired  a  peculiar  sa- 
credness  in  the  eyes  of  Mussulmen,  and  was  spoken 
of  under  the  denpmination  of  one  of  the  gates  of 
Mecca.  It  acquired  great  magnitude,  as  well  as 
celebrity;  for,  even  after  it  has  confessedly  de- 
clined, it  was  estimated  in  1796  at  800,000  inha* 
bitants ;  and  though  it  is  probable  that  this  amount 
exceeds  the  reality,  Surat  may  at  this  time  be  re* 
garded  as  the  largest  city  in  India.  When  the  vo- 
taries of  the  ancient  religion  of  Persia,  of  which  the 
Zend,  and  its  commentary  the  Pazend,  are  the  in- 
spired and  sacred  books,  were  driven  from  Persia, 
and  the  tolerating  policy  of  Akbar  drew  a  portion  of 
them  to  India ;  Surat,  as  the  most  celebrated  landing- 
/  .2 
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place  from  Persia^  became  the  principal  place  of  their  boor  Vr. 
abode;  and  there^  about  14,000  of  their  descendants  ^."^^'  ^^; 
still  preserve  their    manners,  and   adhere    to  their    isiX)* 
worship. 

The  present  fort  6r  castle  of  Surat,  was  erected 
about  the  year  1543,  when  Sultaun  Mohammed 
Shah  was  Ring  of  Gujrat.  As  this  kingdom  soon 
after  yielded  to  the  Mogul  arms,  8urat  became  sub* 
ject  to  the  government  of  Delhi.  It  fell  in  with  the 
Mogul  policy,  to  separate  the  administration  of  the 
city,  from  the  government  of  the  castle.  The  Gover- 
nor of  the  castle,  and  its  garrison,  were  maintained  by 
lands  or  jaghire,  and  tunkas  or  assignments  on  the 
revenue.  The  Governor  of  the  town  received  the 
customs,  or  taxes  on  exports  and  imports ;  the  taxes 
called  mokaats;  on  almost  all  commodities ;  and  the 
land  revenue,  subject  to  certain  deductions  for  the 
Delhi  treasury,  of  some  surrounding  districts.. 

For  the  maritime  protection  of  the  western  side  of 
India,  the  Mogul  government  established  a  fleet.  Its 
expense,  in  whole  or  in  part,  was  defrayed  by  as- 
signments on  the  revenues  of  Surat.  Some  time 
after  the  command  of  this  fleet  had  fallAi  into  the  ' 
hands  of  the  chiefe,  called  the  Siddees  of  Rajahpoor, 
<ir  about  the  year  1734,  the  Mahrattas,  carrying  their 
jDonquests  over  almost  all  the  province,  reduced  the 
revenues  of  Surat  to  the  taxes  levied  within  the 
town,  and  the  produce  of  a  few  remaining  districts. 
The  Nabob  of  Surat,  thus  straitened  in  his  resources, 
b^an  to  feil  in  his  payments  to  the  fleet.  Thereupon 
the  Siddee  blockaded  the  port ;  and  compelled  him  td 
appropriate  to  those  payments  the  revenue  of  the 
principal  district  from  which  any  land  revenue  was 
now  derived,  as  well  as  a  considerable  part  of  the 
duties  collected  within  the  town.  In  the  year  1746, 
jdied  the  Nabob  Teigh  Beg  Khao,  and  was  succeeded 
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BOOK  VI.  in  the  Nabobship  by  Sufder  Khan»  whose  son,  Vukar 
^^^^'  ^^'  Khan,  entered  at  the  same  time  upon  the  government 
1800.  ^^  ^^  castle.  But  Mea  Atchund,  who  had  married 
into  the  family  of  the  late  Nawaub,  and  was  supported 
by  his  widow,  and  some  of  the  leading  men,  con- 
trived to  possess  lumself  of  the  castle,  to  the  expuU 
sion  of  Vukar  Khan.  He  also  applied  to  the  Mah- 
ratta,  Damagee,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Guickwar 
princes ;  and  promised  him  a  portion  of  the  revenues 
of  Surat,  if  aided  by  him  in  expelling  also  t^e  Nabob 
of  the  town.  By  this,  commenced  the  Mahratta 
chout,  which  was  afterwards  shared  with  the  Peshwa* 
An  officer,  as  collector  of  chout,  was  established  on 
the  part  of  the  Peshwa,  and  another  on  the  part  of 
the  Gwickwar  princes,  who,  under  the  pretence  of 
its  affecting  the  revenues^  and  hence*  the  Mahratta 
chout,  interfered  with  eveiy  act  of  administration, 
and  contributed  to  increase  the  misgoverument  of 
the  city.  Even  when  the  English,  at  a  much  later 
period,  conceived  the  design  of  forcing  upon  the 
Nawaub  a  better  administration  of  justice,  they  were 
restrained  by  fear  of  the  Mahrattas,  to  whom  the 
chout  on  law-suit^  (a  fourth  part  of  all  litigated  pro* 
perty  was  the  fee  for  government)  was  no  insig^« 
ficant  portion  of  the  exacted  tribute. 

Mea  Achund  succeeded  in  expelling  the  Nabob 
of  the  city ;  was  himself  after  a  littie  time  compelled 
to  fly ;  but  a  second  time'  recovered  his  authority, 
which  he  permanently  retained.  Amid  these  revo- 
lutions, however,  the  government  of  the  castle  had 
been  acquired  by  the  Siddee.  But  the  use  which 
he  made  of  his  power  was  so  oppressive  to  the 
city,  that  several  invitations  were  soon  after  made  to 
the  English  to  dispossess  him ;  and  take  the  command 
lM)th  of  tlie  castle  and  the  fleet.  Fear  of  embroiling 
themselves  with  the  Mahrattas,  apd  the  danger  <& 
3 
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deficient  funds,  kept  the  English  shy  till  1758,  when  BOOKVI. 
un  outrage  was  committed  upon  some  Englishmen  ^^'  *^ 
by  the  people  of  the  Siddee,  and  all  redress  refbsed.  isoo. 
The  Nalx^  agreed  to  assist  them  in  any  enterprise 
against  the  Siddee,  provided  be  himsdf  was  secured 
in  the  government  of  the  town.  A  treaty  to  this 
effect,  reserving  to  the  English  the  power  of  appoint- 
ing a  liaib  or  depaij  to  the  Nawaub,  was  conduded 
on  the  4th  of  March,  1759 ;  and  on  the  same  day  the 
Siddee  agreed  to  give  up  the  castle  and  the  fleet. 
Sunnuds  were  granted  from  Delhi,  vesting  the  Com- 
pany with  the  ccmimand  and  emoluments  of  both ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  the  Mogul  flag  continued 
to  fly  on  the  castle,  and  at  jthe  mast-head  of  the 
Company's  principal  cruiser  on  the  station.  The 
anmial  sum,  allotted  by  the  sunnuds  for  the  expense 
of  the  castle  and  fleet,  was  two  lacs  of  rupees ;  but 
the  sources  from  which  it  was  to  be  derived  were 
firnnd  to  be  fiff  from  equal  to  its  production. 

In  1768,  the  Nawaub  Mea  Achund  died;  and, 
under  the  influence  of  the  Bombay  government,  was 
succeeded  by  his  son.  In  1777,  the  oflBee  of  Naib 
was  wholfy  abolished,  by  consent  of  the  Company ; 
and  its  fonds  transferred  to  the  exchequer  of  the 
Nabob. 

Another  successum  took  place  in  1790,  when  the 
fiarther  died,  and  the  son,  in  right  of  inherttlmoe^' 
avowed  by  the  English  government,  ascended  the 
mumud.  His  right  was  exactly  the  same  as  that  of 
the  other  governors,  whose  power  became  h^-editary, 
and  independent,  upon  the  decline  of  the  Mogul 
government ;.  that  of  the  Subahdars,  for  example,  of 
Oude,  of  Bengal,  and  Deccan,  or  the  Nawaub  of 
AitMit,  acknowledged  and  treated  as  sovereign,  heredi- 
tary princes,  both  by  the  English  government,  and 
the  English  people. 
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BOOK  VI.  The  expense  which  the  English  had  incurred^  by 
^'^^'  ^^'  holding  the  castle  of  Surat,  had  regularly  exceeded 
18oo»  the  sum,  which,  notwithstanding  various  arrange^ 
ments  with  the  Nabob,  they,  had  been  aUe  to  draw 
^  from  the  sources  of  revenue.  Towards  the  year 
1797»  the  BdigUsh  wtbonties,  both  at  home  and  at 
the  spot,  expres^  impatience  under  this  burthen, 
and  the  Nawaub  W69  importuned  for  two  things ;  the 
adoption  of  measures  for  the  reform  of  govemment  in 
the  city: ;  and  an  enlargement  of  the  Eilglish  receipts. 
The  exp^ent  jn  particular  recommended,  was,  to 
disband  a  great  proportion  of  his  own  undistipUned 
soldiery,  and  assign  to  the  English  funds  suffideut 
for  the  maintenance  of  three  local  battalions,  **  The 
Nabob,"  says  Governor  Duncan,  "  betrayed  an  im- 
mediate jealousy  of,  and  repugnance  to,  any  conces- 
aon ;  as  well  on  the  alleged  ground  Of  the  inadequacy 
0£  his  funds ;  aa  of  the  principle  of  our  interference 
with  his  administration ;  whidi  he  dedafed  to  be  in- 
consistent with  th0  treaty  of  1759."  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  he-was  induced,  after  a  pressing  negotiation, 
to  consppt.to  pay  on^  jiac  of  rupees  aht>aaUy,'aiid  to 
make  other  conoessionfi  to  the  acnnu^  afnount  of 
rather  more,  than  SQfiOQ  rupees.  But  on  the  8th  of 
January,  1799,  before  the  treaty  was  concIudM,  he 
died*  ]H[e ieiV pulyaot infant «obi,) whosurvivred  him 
but  a  ^w  Weeks :  and  hib  brotheif,  as  heit,  laid  chdm 
to  the  govero^ent.  it      ?   :. 

The  pow^eir  of  the.  English  was  tiow  ad  ^  great,  that 
without  theici  consent  it  was  v^n  to  ho|ie  to  be  <So- 
vemor  of  Surat ;  and  it  was  oresolved,  on  so  fiivour- 
able  a  conjuncture,  to  yield  Ihedr  oonseiit,:  at  the  price 
£|Ioite  of  certain  concessionsi  Thesi  w«f€^  the  estab- 
Usbmeut^f  ajudicature>  and.  the  payoieat  of  a  suflB- 
Cient  quantity  of  money.  The  ne^rotiatioa  eohtinued 
till  the  month  of  April,  1800.     The  chii^f  difficulty 
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regarded  the  amMmt  of  tribate.  Iin|Mittuiiit]r  wag  bookvl 
carried  to  the  very  utmost.  ITie  re^-estaUishment  of  ^**^'  ^^\ 
the  nmbship  was  the  instrument  of  intimidation ;  for  j^q^ 
the  right  of  the  claimant  was  regardied  by  the  Bom- 
bay government  as  too  certain  to  be  disputed  .  fGkn 
vernor  Duncan,  in  his  letter  to  the  £n^|i  chief  at 
SataU  dated  18th  April,  1799»  describing  a  particular 
sum  of  money  as  ao  moite  than  what  the  Nabob  ought 
to  gtv^  to  ensurr  his  3UCcesiiop>  mo^  jnevent  the 
Engliih  froai  apppititing  a  mSIbi  adds,  ^  which  w^ 
havens  ckar  a. right  to  do»  as  he  has  to  become  jNhbob; 
Qr:tb.eB||oy  the  finiits  of  our  prot^ct^pn  to  hi^  family 
and  himsdfl  Both  pointy  stfmd  equally  specified  an 
the  treaty.**  With  regard,  to  tli^  righU  however,  of 
re-establbhing  a  niubship,  aftar  having  sa^ictioned  its 
aboBtion,  the  case  was  by  no  means  clear^  The 
Court  of  Directors,  in  their  letter  to  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  dated  the.  17th  ctf  February,  1797,  had 
declared,  *'  Although  it  canpot  be  denied  that  the 
present  Nabob,  his  father,  and  his  grandfather,  owed 
theur  elevation  to  the  influence  of  the  Company ;  we 
doubt  our  right  to  impose  upon  the  Nabob  an  offica: 
under  tins  denominatioip^;  ;from<  the  consideration  that 
the  fiiBt  naib,  nopiinated  by  the  Company's  repre- 
sentatives in  1759,  T^as  appointed  under  an  express 
article  of  a  written  i^greemeiit  with  the  then  Nabob 
Mea  Adiund*  and  that  upon  the  death  of  a  second 
naib  the  office  was.  consolidated  with  the  office  of 
NabcSi,  and'wts  not  or^newed- upon  the  succession  of 
the  fiesent  NabobJ?'  With  r^^rd  to  the  right  of 
inberi^nm  .in.  jtbe.  rpreaient  claimant,  beside  the  de- 
cbratiians.fiflClotemQr  Duncan,  of  which  that  above 
quQted43:not  the  oialy  ooe,Mr.  Seton,  the  chief  at  Surat, 
in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Duncan,  of  26th  of  December, 
IWdiMfh,  ^^  The  Supreme  Government  determined 
tb^imijirad  tQ;be  tb»  beredit^i7  rig^t  of  his  brother,. 
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BOOK  VI.  iBnd  from  that  dednion  conseqtiently  now  his  estab* 
^'^^''^'  lished  inheritance/' 
1800.        '^^  claimant  consented  to  pay  a  lac  of  rupees 
annually,  but  perseveringly  insisted  that  beyond  that 
sum  the  revenues  of  the  place  would  not  enaUe  him 
^    to  go.    After  every  mode  of  importmrity  was  ex- 
liausted,  and  every  species  of  inquiry  was  made^  JMr« 
Seton  became  satisfied,  that  his  statement  was  just, 
and  on  the  I8th  of  August,  1799,  wrote  to  the  Go- 
▼emor  of  Bombay  in  the  following  words :  <<  I  have 
left  nothing  undone;  and  pressed  him  to  the  utmost 
I  am  convinced  he  has  not  the  means,  or  beUeve  he 
really  would  pay  more.     Poor  Mr.  Farmer  has  been 
led  into  a  &lse  (pinion  of  the  resources  of  Surat ;  and 
I  could  almost  venture  to  stake  my  life  on  it,  that 
more  than  the  lac  is  not  to  be  got  by  any  means  short 
of  military  force.     Take  the  Government  from  the 
family,  and  pension  them  (though  such  a  measure 
would,  in  my  humble  opinion,  be  contrary  to  good 
faith),  I  scarce  believe,  after  all  endeavours,  that  the 
Company  with  these  pensions,  and  the  increased  ne- 
cessary establishments,  would   be  more  in  pockety 
than  they  will  now  with  their  present  establishment 
and  this  donation.    What  were  the  views  of  the 
Company  in    possessing  themselves  of  Uie  caatle? 
Whatever  they  were,  they  are  not  altered;  and  they 
were  then  satisfied  with  the  castle,  and  tunka  revenue, 
which  is  only  diminished  firom  a  decrease  of  trade ; 
and  here  a  lac  is  unconditionally  offered,  wfaidi  ex« 
ceeds  the  amount  of  castle  and  tilnka  reveooe  by 
25,000  rupees  per  annum ;  yet  the  present  goTern- 
ment  are  not  satisfied  therevrith,  and  stfll  want  more ; 
which  cannot  be  raised,  if  the  Nabob  does  not  squeeze 
it  out  of  the  subjects.** 

A  dispatch  from  the  Governor-General,  dated  T^OQk 
March,   1800,   was  in  due  course  receivad»  wbidi 
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Qfdered  the  Nawaub  to  be  immediately  dfisplaced^gOKVL 
Mid  the  government  mid  revenues  to  be  wholly  as-  _ 

sumed  by  the  English.  This  was  the  most  uncere-  leoO- 
monious  act  of  dethronement,  which  the  English  had 
yet  performed ;  as  the  victim  was .  the  weakest  and 
'  most  obscure.  Some  of  the  explanations  with  which 
tills  command  was  accompanied  are  not  much  le^ 
remarkable  than  the  principal  fact.  Not  negotiation, 
but  dethronement,  would  have  been  adopted  from  the 
first,  except  for  one  reason,  namely,  a  little  danger. 
*•  The  exigencies  of  the  public  service,"  says  the  Go- 
Ternor-General,  "  during  the  late  war  in  Mysore,  and 
the  negotiations  which  succeeded  the  termination  of 
it,  would  have  rendered  it  impracticable  for  your 
government  to  furnish  the  military  force,  indispensably 
aecesaary,  for  effecting  a  reform  of  the  government  cff 
Sural^  even  if  other  considerations  had  not  rendered  . 
it  adviseabte  to  ddfer  that  reform  until,  the  complete 
re-establishment  of  tranquillity  throughout  the  britiah 
possessions  in  India.*'  It  is  here  of  importance,  once 
more,  to  remark  upon  the  phraseology  of  the  Goveiv 
n(n:-General.  To  dethrone  the  sovereign,  to  altet 
completely  the  distribution  of  the  powers  of  govern^* 
metit^  and  to  place  them  in  a  set  of  hands  wholly 
different  and  new,  though  it  constituted  one  of  the 
most  complete  revolutions  which  it  is  possible  to  con- 
odve,  was  spoken  of  as  a  **  reform  of  the  govern- 
ment.** 

The  reasoning,  by  force  of  which  the  Governor-  * 
General  claims  the  right  to  make  such  a  reform^ 
ought  to  be  heard.  •'  On  a  reference,"  says  he,  **  to 
the  treaty  of  1759,  concluded  With  Mayeneddien,  we 
find  that  it  was  only  a  personal  engagement  with 
that  Nabobs  and  that  it  did  not  extend  to  his  heirs. 
Independent  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  the  discussioii 
which  passed  in  1763,  on  the  death  of  Mayeneddien; 

VOL.  VI.  s 
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BOOK VI.  as  well  as  the  letter  firom  your  government,  dated  the 
^^^^'^^'  25th  of  March,  1790,  when  the  office  of  Nabob  again 
1 800.  ^'^^^^^  vacant,  prove  it  to  have  been  the  general  sense, 
that  the  operation  of  the  treaty  of  1759  ceased  on  the 
demise  of  Mayeneddien.  The  power  of  the  Mogul 
having  also  become  extinct,  it  follows,  that  the  Com- 
pany not  being  restricted,  with  respect  to  the  dis 
posal  of  the  office  of  Nabob,  by  any  specific  treaty, 
are  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  it  as  they  may  think 
proper." 

Here  two  things  are  assumed ;  first,  that  the  En- 
glish of  that  day  were  not  bound  by  the  treaty  of 
1759;  the  second,  that,  wheresoever  not  bound  by 
specific  treaties,  the  English  were  at  liberty  to  de- 
throne any  sovereign  whom  they  pleased ;  or,  in  the 
language  of  the  Governor-General,  **  to  dispose  of 
the  office  of  Nabob,  as  they .  may  think  proper." 
Upon  no  part  of  this  reasoning  is  any  comment  re 
quired. 

Attention  is  also  due  to  the  conduct  of  the  Bombay 
rulers.  Grovemor  Duncan,  and  Mr.  Seton  had,  both 
of  them,  previously  declared  their  conviction  of  the 
dear  right  of  the  Nabobs  not  only  to  the  Nabobship 
by  right  of  inheritance,  but  to  the  support  and  alli- 
ance of  the  English,  by  a  treaty  which  their  acts 
had  repeatedly  confirmed.  Yet,  no  sooner  did  they 
receive  the  command  of  the  Governor-General  to  de- 
throne him,  than  they  Vere  ready  to  become  the 
active  instruments  of  that  dethronement,  and,  as  far 
as  appears,  without  so  much  as  a  hint,  that  in  their 
opinion  the  command  was  unjust. 

The  Governor-General  next  proceeds  to  say,  that 
the  sort  of  government  which  was  performed  by  the 
Nabob  was  exceedingly  bad.  Neither  was  the  de* 
fence  of  the  city  from  external  enemies  in  a  tolerable 
state;  nor  was  its  internal  government  compatible 
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with  the  happiness  of  the  people,   under  the  pre- BOOK  vi. 
vailing  "  frauds,  exactions,  and  mismanagement  in    ^^^'  *^' 
the  collection  of  the  revenue,  the  avowed  corruption    i^qq^ 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  entire  inef- 
fidency  in  the  police*     It  is  obvious"  he  dontinues, 
^  that  these  important  objects,**  namely^  the  security 
and  good  government  of  Surat,  *'  caii  only  be  attained 
by  the  Company  taidng  the  entire  dvil  and  military 
government  of  the  dty  into  their  own  hands;  and 
consequently,"  he  adds,  '*  it  is  their  duty,  as  wdl  as 
their  right,  to  have  recourse  to  that  measure^*' 

Here  again  we  see  the  doctrine  most  dearly 
avowed,  and  most  confidently  laid  down  as  a  basis  of 
action,  that  bad  government  under  any  soverdgn 
constitutes  a  right,  and  even  a  duty^  to  dethrone 
him ;  dther  in  favour  of  the  East  India  Company 
alone,  if  they  ought  to  have  the  monopoly  of  de^ 
thronement ;  or  in  favour  of  mankind  at  large,  if  the 
privil^e  ought  to  be  as  diffusive  as  the  reason  on 
which  it  is  founded. 

It  being  deemed,  by  the  Governor  of  Bombay^ 
that  his  own  presence  would  be  useful  for  effecting 
the  revolution  at  Surat,  he  left  the  Presidency  in  the 
end  of  April,  and  arrived  on  tiie  Sd  of  May.  After 
endeavouring  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  per-* 
sons,  whose  influence  was  most  considerable  on  the 
mind  of  the  Nawaub,  he  opened  the  business  to  that 
ruler  himself,  on  the  9th,  and  allowed  him  till  the 
12th  to  deliberate  upon  his  answer4  At  the  inter^ 
view,  on  that  day,  the  Nawaub  declared;  that  he 
could  not  survive  acquiescence  in  the  demand ;  not  ^ 
only  ironi  the  sense  of  personal  degradation ;  but  from 
the  odium  he  must  incur  among  all  Mussulmans,  if  he. 
consented  to  place  the  door  of  Mecca  in  the  hands  of  ^ 

a  people  who  had  another  faith.*'     The  steps  neces- 
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BOOR VI.  saiy  for  accomplishing  the  revolution  witKoot  regard 
^^^•'^  to  his  consent,  were  now  puAnied;  and  preparations 
1800»  ^^"^  made  for  removing  hLs  troops  from  the  guard  of 
the  city,  and  taking  possession  of  it,  by  the  Com-* 
pany*8  soldiers,  the  following  morning.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  reflections  of  the  Nawaub,  and  the  remcm- 
strances  of  his  Mends,  convinced  him  that)  opposi- 
tion being  fruitless,  submission  was  the  prudent  dioice, 
he  thettfyte  communicated  to  the  Governor  his  wil* 
lingness  to  comply,  and  the  treaty  was  mutually 
signed  on  the  foDovdng  day.  It  had  been  trans- 
mitted by  the  Govemor-^Generai,  ready  drawn ;  and 
was  executed  without  alteration.  The  Nabob  re^ 
signed  the  government,  dvil  and  military,  with  all  its 
emoluments,  powa^s,  and  privileges,  to  the  East  India 
Company.  And  on  their  part,  the  Company  agreed 
to  pay  the  Nabob  and  his  heirs  one  lac  c^  rupees  an- 
nually, together  with  •  fifth  part  of  what  riiould  re- 
main, as  surplitt  of  the  revenues,  after  deduction  of 
this  allowance,  of  the  Mahratta  chout,  and  of  the 
charges  of  collection. 

When  the  powers  of  government  were  thus  vested 
in  English  hands,  establishments  were  formed  for  the 
administration  of  justice,  for  the  superintendence  of 
police,  for  the  collection  of  the  revenue,^  and  for  the 
provision  of  the  Company's  investment.  For  this 
purpose,  the  Govemor-General  had  given  two  leading 
directions ;  the  first  was,  that  each  of  these  depart- 
ments should  be  committed  to  distinct  persons ;  and 
the  second,  that  the  powers  vested  in  the  several  ot- 
ficers  should  correspond  as  nearly  as  possible  with 
those  of  the  corresponding  officers  in  Bengal.  They 
have,  therefore,  no  need  o£  description. 

Though  stripped  of  all  the  powers  of  government, 
and  a  mere  pensioner  of  state^  it  was  stiU  accounted 
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proper  fw  Meer  Nasseer  ad  Pkn  to  act  the  fiurce  of  bookvi. 
royalty ;  his  succession  to  the  musnud  of  his  ancestors  ^°^^'  ^^' 
was  now  acknowledged  by  the  EngliA  government,    ^^^^ 
and  he  was  placed  on  it  with  the  same  pomp  and 
cereipaony,  as  if  he  had  been  receiving  aU  the  powers 
of  sovereignty,  on  the  day  after  he  had  for  ever  re- 
signed them. 

The  great  difficulty  was,  to  obtain  detiverance  from 
the  misery  of  the  Mahratta  chout.  The  Guickwar 
prince  expressed  the  greatest  readiness  to  compliment 
the  Company,  to  whom  he  looked  for  protection,  with 
the  share  which  belonged  to  hixn.  With  the  Peshwa^ 
the  busines9  was  iiot  so  easily  arranged.^ 

In  the  dispatch  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  dated 
«  Political  Department,  18th  October,  1797,^  and 
addressed  *^  To  our  President  in  Council  at  Fort  St» 
George,**  they  say,  •*  We  hftve  requested  Lord  Mom* 
ington  to  make  a  short  stay  at  Madras,  previous  to  hia 
proceeding  to  take  upon  himself  the  Government- 
General  of  Bengal,  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring 
to  prevail  on  the  Nabob  c^  Arcot  to  agree  to  a  mo* 
dification  of  the  treaty  with  his  Highness  in  1792." 
Lord  Hobart  had  just  been  recalled,  because  he  dif*> 
fered  with  the  Government-General  of  that  day,  in 
regard  to  some  of  the  expedients  which  he  adopted 
for  the  attainment  of  this  modification.^  The  Di- 
rectors, notwithstanding,  go  on  to  say,  ^  It  were  to 
be  wished  that  the  zealous  endeavours  of  Lord  Ho- 
bart, for  that  purpose,  had  proved  successful ;  and  as» 
in  our  opinion,  nothing  short  of  the  modification  pro- 
posed is  likely  to  answer  any  beneficial  purpose.  Lord 

i  See  a  folio  vohune  of  535  pages,  of  papers  relating  to  this  transaction 
solely,  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commonsj  dated  14lh  July, 
1806,  and  furnished  with  a  copious  table  of  contents,  by  which  every 
paper,  to  which  the  text  bean  refecenee,  will  be  easily  found. 

*  Vide,  supra,  p.  6S. 
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BOOK  VI.  Mornington  will  render  a  most  essential  service  to 
^^*^^'  '^'  the  Company,  should  he  be  able  to  accomplish  that 
1800.  object,  or  an  arrangement  similar  thereto.  But  feel- 
ing, as  we  do,  the  necessity  of  maintaining  our  credit 
with  the  country  powers,  by  an  exact  observance  of 
treaties — a  principle  so  honourably  established  under 
Lord  Comwallis's  administration — ^we  cannot  autho- 
rize his  Lordship  to  exert  other  powers  than  those  of 
persuasion,  to  induce  the  Nabob  to  form  a  new  ar- 
rangement.*'* It  is  sufficiently  remarkable  to  hear 
ministers  and  directors  conjunctly  declaring,  that "  the 
principle  of  an  exact  observance  of  treaties"  stiD  re- 
mained to  be  "  honourably  established,"  at  the  time 
of  Lord  Cornwallis's  administration.  It  was  the  de- 
sire of  credit  with  the  country  powers,  that  now  con- 
stituted the  motive  to  its  observance.  But  if  the 
Company  when  weak  could  disregard  such  credit 
with  the  country  powers,  they  had  much  less  reason 
now  to  dread  any  inconvenience  from  the  want  of  it* 
Besidei^,  the  question  is,  whether  the  country  powers 
ever  gave  them,  or  gave  any  body,  credit  for  a  faith, 
of  which  they  can  so  little  form  a  conception,  as  that 
of  regarding  a  treaty  any  longer  than  it  is  agreeable 
to  their  interests  to  do  so. 

In  a  letter  in  council,  dated  Fort  William,  4th 
July,  1798,  the  home  authorities  are  told,  that ''  im- 
mediately on  his  arrival  at  Fort  St.  George,  the  Go- 
vernor-General lost  no  time  in  taking  the  necessary 
steps  for  opening  a  negotiation  with  the  Nabob  of 
Arcot,  with  a  view  to  the  accomplishment  of  your 
wishes,  with  regard  to  the  modification  of  the  treaty 
of  179?. — The  Governor-General,  however,  found 
his  Highness  so  completely  indisposed  to  that  arrange- 

1  Papers  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  Caraatic,  ordered  by  the  Hons* 
of  Commons  to  be  printed,  in  August,  1803,  i.  243. 
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ment,  as  to  preclude  all  hopes  of  obtaining  his  con-  BOOKVI. 
sent  to  it  at  present "     The  letter  then  promises,  at  a  ^'"''''  *^' 
future  day,  a  detailed  account  of  the  communications    i^qq^ 
which  had  passed  between  the  Governor-General  and 
Nabob :  but  this  was  never  sent.  * 

In  1799  the  Governor-General,  when  he  was  again 
at  Madras,  and  war  with  Mysore  was  begun,  thought 
another  favourable  opportunity  had  arrived  of  urging 
the  Nabob  afresh  on  the  subject  of  changes  so  ar- 
dently desired.  The  treaty  of  1792  gave  a  right  to 
assume  the  temporary  government  of  the  country 
on  the  occurrence  of  war  in  the  Camatic.  To  this 
measure  the  Nawaub  and  his  father  had  always  ma- 
nifested the  most  intense  aversion.  It  was  hoped 
that  the  view  of  this  extremity,  and  of  the  burthen 
of  debt  to  the  Company,  with  which  he  was  loaded 
and  ga]led,  would  operate  forcibly  upon  his  mind. 
The  Governor-General  accordingly  proposid  that  he 
should  cede  to  the  Company,  in  undivided  sovereignity, 
those  territories  which  were  already  mortgaged  for 
the  payment  of  his  subsidy,  in  which  case  he  would 
be  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  clause  which 
subjected  him  to  the  assumption  of  his  country; 
while  it  was  further  proposed  to  make  over  to  him,  in 
liquidation  of  his  debt  to  the  Company,  certain  sums, 
in  dispute  betwieen  them,  to  the  amount  of  8,30,040 
pagodas. 

These  conditions  were  proposed  to  the  Nabob  by 
lettfer,  dated  the  .S4th  of  April.  The  Nabob  an- 
swered by  the  same  medium,  dated  the  18th  of  Alay. 
The  season  for  alarming  him,  by  the  assumption  of 
his  country,  was  elapsed,  Seringapatam  being  taken, 
and  the  war  at  an  end.  The  Nabob,  therefore,  stood 
upon  the  strength  of  his  treaty,  which  he  represented 

1  Papers,  ut  copra,  p.  £04. 
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BQOi^vl.  as  SO  wise^  and  so  admirable*  that  no  change  C0ul4  . 

^^^'  ^^'  be  made  iu  it,  without  the  sacrifiGe  of  some  mutual 
laoo  ^^^^^6 «  that,  even  if  the  assumption  of  his  coun- 
try were  necessary,  which,  thanks  to  the  Divine 
mercy,  was  at  present  far  from  the  case ;  nay,  "  were 
the  personal  inconvenience  ten  times  greater;"  the 
^sacrifice  would  be  cheerfully  made,  "  rather  tham 
consent  to  the  alteration  of  the  treaty,  even  in  a  let^ 
ter."  Besides,  there  were  other  engagements,  by 
which  the  Nabob  must  ever  hold  himself  invidaUy 
bound.  These  were,  respect  for  "  the  loved  and  re^ 
vered  Personages*'  by  whom  the  treaty  was  framedj 
and  the  dying  commands  of  his.  honoured  father,  to 
which  he  had  pledged  a  sacred  regard.  He  also 
[^ed  the  Governor-General  with  an  argument,  wluch 
to  his  mind  might  be  regarded  as  peculiarly  per$u£^ 
sive— an  argument  drawn  pure  from  parliamentary 
scores — e3Q)erience  against  theory  :  "  I  cannot,''  said 
he,  ^^  overlook  a  circumstance,  which,  ip  affairs  ^ 
this  sort,  must  natunjilly  present  itself  to  the  mind  pf 
your  Lordship;  that  the  treaty,  which  is  now  si^- 
gested  to  be  defective,  has  had  a  trial,  my  Lord,  of 
more  than  seven  years ;  and,  without  a  single  except 
tion,  has  been  founds  for  that  period,  not  oiily  suffi- 
cient; for  all  common  purposes,  t^ut  has  secwed  the 
fulfilment  of  every  qondition  stipulated  in  It,  with  an 
harmony  uninterrupted ;  and  perhaps,  I  might  add, 
almost  unprecedented  in  any  country  or  ^e."  ^ 
.  The  Court  of  Directors,  in  their  political  tett^  to 
Fort  St.  George,  dfited  the  5th  of  June^  1709,  say, 
^^  We  have  been  advised,  by  the  Esgrl  of  MJoroington, 
that  the  Nabob  continues  to  oppose  a  determined  reso- 
lution to  the  modification  of  the  treaty  pf-  1702, 
which  \m  been  repeatedly  proposed  to  hinai.    M  the 

I  Papers,  ut  supra^  p.  313— '2l6. 
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swie  time,  we  observe,  that  his  Highness  has  dis-  bookvt. 
imAlj  acknowledged,  that  he  is  in  the  practice  of^'^'''^^' 
raising  money  annually  by  assignments  of  the  reve-    iqqq^ 
nues  of  those  districts,  which  form  the  security  for 
the  pajrment  of  the  Company's  subsidy.*'    They  add, 
''  As  this  practice  is  unquestionably  contrary  to  the 
letter,  and  subversive  of  the  spirit,  of  that  treaty,  we 
direct,  that,  immediately   upon  the  receipt  hereof, 
you  adopt  the  necessary  measures  for  taking  pos« 
session,  in  the  name  of  the  Company,  of  the  whole, 
or  any  part,  of  the  said  districts,  the  revenues  of 
which  shall  appear  to  be  so  assigned ;  and  that  you 
continue  to  hold  the  same,  and  collect  the  rents 
thereof,  in  order  that  the  Company  may  not  in  future 
be  deprived  of  the  only  security  which  they  possess, 
under  the  before-mentioned  treaty,  to  answer  ^ny 
failure  in  the  Nabob,  in  the  discharging  his  subsidy.     . 
You  will  immediately  communicate  to  the  Nabob  the 
determination  we  have  come  to,  and  the  orders  you 
have  received  relative  to  this  point.'*  ^ 

The  aflbnnation,  relative  to  the  assignments  on  the 
districts  in  pledge,  is  contrasted  with  the  following 
affirmation  of  the  Nabob,  in  his  letter  of  the  13th  of 
May,  just  quoted,  in  which  he  answers  the  proposal 
and  reasonings  which  the  letter  of  the  Governor^ 
General  had  pressed  upon  his  mind :  *'  I  do  most 
unequivocally  assure  your  Lordship,  on  the  word  and 
faith  of  a  sovereign,  that  no  one  foot  of  the  districts 
set  apart  by  the  treaty  of  1792  have  been,  or  are,  in 
any  manner  or  way,  dnrectly  or  indirectly,  assigned 
by  nae,  or  with  my  knowledge,  to  any  individual 
whatsoever :  and,  having  made  this  solemn  and  un- 
reserved declaration,  I  would  hope,  that  I  need  not 
urge  more."  * 

^  Piperf,  ut  sapn,  p.  f  l6.  *  Ibid.  p.  814. 
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BOOKVI.  With  respect  to  the  command  of  the  home  autbo- 
^^^^'  ^^'  rities  to  take  possession  of  the  districts,  and  all  the 
1800.  ^^^'  ^^  ^^^^^  expedients,  the  Governor  of  Fort  St. 
George,  on  the  11th  of  April,  1800,  writes,  «  Your 
letter  to  the  Governor-General,  dated  the  16th  June, 
1799,  is  still  under  his  Lordship's  consideration.  But 
it  is  material  for  me  to  repeat — ^and  with  impressive 
earnestness,  that  no  security,  sufficiently  extensive 
and  efficient,  for  the  British  interest  in  the  Camatic, 
can  be  derived  from  the  treaty  of  1792 ;  and  that  no 
divided  power,  however  modified,  can  possibly  avert 
the  utter  ruin  of  that  devoted  country."  ^ 

On  the  13th  of  June,  1799,  the  home  authorities 
wrote  to  the  Gk)vemor-General,  **  In  the  event  of  a 
war  with  Tippoo  Sultaun,  the  respective  countries  of 
.  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  and  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  will 
of  course  come  under  the  C<Hnpany*s  management : 
and  we  direct,  that  they  be  not  relinquished,  without 
q>ecial  orders  from  us,  for  that  purpose ;  in  order  to 
affi)rd  sufficient  time  for  the  formation  of  arrange* 
ments  for  relieving  those  respective  princes  from  all 
incumbrances  upon  their  revenues."  Upon  this  sub- 
ject the  Governor-General  writes,  on  the  25th  of 
January,  1800,  "  The  short  duration  of  the  war 
rendered  it  inexpedient  for  me  to  assume  the  manage- 
ment of  the  respective  countries,  of  the  Nabob  of 
the  Camatic,  and  of  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  on  behalf 
of  the  Company.— The  immediate  effect  of  such  an 
assumption  would  have  been,  a  considerable  failure 
of  actual  resource,  at  a  period  of  the  utmost  exigency. 
I  shall  hereafter  communicate  my  sentiments  at  large, 
with  respect  to  the  state  of  Tanjore  and  the  Car- 
natic.  The  latter  now  occupies  my  particular  atten- 
tion ;  and  I  fear  that  the  perverse  counsels  of  the 

»  Papers,  ut  supra,  p.  216. 
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Nabob  of  Arcot  will  prove  a  serious  obstacle  to  any  BOOK  vi. 
effectual  Improvemeut  of  your  affairs  in  that  quar-  ^^''^'  ^^' 

ter  "^ 

1800 

Tuljajee,  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  died  in  1786, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Ameer  Sing,  his  son.  The 
conduct  of  this  prince  gave  so  litUe  satisfaction  to 
the  English,  that,  after  the  peace  of  Seringapatam, 
which  Lord  Comwallis  concluded  with  Tippoo  in 
1792,  they  deliberated  concerning  the  propriety  of 
intrusting  him  any  longer  with  the  civil  administration 
of  the  country.  But  the  supreme  government  "  were 
of  opinion,  that,  under  all  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  question  was  involved,  it  would  be  more 
suitable  to  the  national  character,  to  hazard  an  error 
on  Uie  side  of  lenity,  than  to  expose  themselves  to 
the  imputation  of  having  treated  him  with  excessive 
rigour.**     Accordingly,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  * 

him,  dated  12th  of  July,  1798,  and  his  country, 
which,  Uke  Camatic,  had  been  taken  under  English 
management  during  the  war,  was  restored  to  him» 
in  as  full  possession  as  before. 

In  the  year  1798,  a  convenient  discovery  was 
made;  that  Ameer  Sing  was  not  the  legal  heir  to 
the  musnud  of  Tanjore;  but  Serfojee,  the  adopted 
son  of  Tuljajee.  The  question  of  the  rights  of  these 
two  princes  remains  in  obscurity.  The  documents 
have  not  yet  been  made  accessible  to  the  public ;  and 
we  know  not  upon  what  grounds  the  decision  was 
formed.  This  only  we  know,  that  it  was  deter- 
mined to  dethrone  Ameer  Sing,  and  to  set  up  Ser- 
fojee in  his'  stead.  Serfogee  was  obviously  in  a  si- 
tuation to  submit  implicitly  to  any  terms  which  the 
English  might  think  proper  to  prescribe.  After  some 
months,  therefore,  of  preparation,  a  treaty  was  con* 

«  Papery  ut  supra,  p.  J 17. 
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BOOKVi.duded  with  bim,  dated  25th  October,  1799,  by 
^^^'^^'  which  he  resigned  for  ever  all  the  powers  of  goverta- 
laoo,    ment  to  the  English,  and  received  a  pension  of  one 
lac  of  star  pagodas,  with  a  fifth  of  the  net  reve- 
nues.* 

On  the  7th  of  April,  1800,  the  Govemor^General 
forwarded  to  the  Governor  of  Fort  St.  George,  cer- 
tain letters  and  papers,  found  by  the  English  in  the 
palace  of  Seringapatam.    These  documents  related 
to  a  correspondence  of  the  two  Nabobs  of  Arcot,  the 
father  and  the  son,  with  the  Sultan  of  .Mysore.    The 
Govemor-General  directed  Jjxd  Clive  to  proceed 
without  loss  of  time  in  conducting  an  inquiry  into 
the  circumstances  of  which  the  papers  appeared  ta 
afford  indication,  and  in  particular  transmitted  a  list 
c^  witnesses  whose  evidence  was  to  be  carefully  and 
zealously  collected.    In  the  mean  time,  he  himself 
had  completely  prejudged  the  question;   and  did 
what  depended  upon  him  to  make  Lord  Clive  pre- 
judge it,  in  ft  similar  manner.     *^  A  deliberate  con- 
sideration," says  he,  in  the  very  letter  which  directed 
inquiry,  "  of  the  evidence  resulting  from  the  whole 
of  these  documents  has  not  only  confirmed,  in  the 
most  unquestionable  manner,  my  suspicions  of  the 
existence  of  a  secret  correspondence,  between  the 
personages  already  named,  but  satisfied  my  judgment, 
that  its  object,  on  the  part  of  the  Nabobs  Wallajah 
and  Omdut  ul  Omrah,  and  especially  of  the  latter, 
was  of  the  most  hostile  tendency  to  the  British  in- 
terests.— ^The  proofs  arising  from  the  papers  would 
certainly  be  sufficient  to  justify  the  British  govern- 
ment,   in  depriving  that  faithless   and  ungrateful 
prince,  of  all  means  of  rendering  any  part  of  the 
resources  of  the  territories,  which  he  hoick  under  the 

>  See  certain  docamenls  in  the  Second  Report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee, 1810,  p.  234—242. 
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fyrdtection  of  the  Company,  subservient  to  the  {tirtherBO^KVL 
violation  of  his  engagements,  and  to  the  prosecution  ^^^\^^^ 
<^  his  desperate   purposes  of  treachery  and  ingra«    i^^ 
titude.**  * 

However,  the  Governor-General  thought,  it  would, 
notwithstanding,  be  more  consonant  with  **  the^dig- 
nity^  and  systematic  moderation  of  the  British  go* 
vernment,**  not  to  take  the  country  from  its  ^nce^ 
till  some  inquiry  had  first  been  made.  But  he  says, 
'<  Although  it  is  my  wish  to  delay  the  actual  assump- 
tion  of  his  Highnesses  government  until  that  inquiry 
shaU  be  comj^eted,  I  deem  it  necessary  to  authorize 
your  Lordship  to  proceed  immediately  to  make  every 
arrangement  preparatory  to  that  measure,  whidi  now 
appears  to  have  become  inevitable.''  * 

Nothing  surely  ever  was  more  fortunate  than  such 
H  .discovery  at  sudi  a  time.  This  the  Governor-^ 
General  has  the  frankness  to  declare.  ^*  While  those 
orders,  lately  conveyed  by  the  Honourable  Court  of  - 
Directors  relative  to  the  Company's  connexion  with 
the  Nabob,  were  under  my  consideration,  a  com* 
bination  of  fortunate  circumstances  revealed  this  cor<« 
respondence."  ^  When  the  Governor-General,  and 
all  his  superiors,  and  all  his  subordinates,  in  the 
l^vemment  of  India,  were  languishing  and  panting 
'fi^  the  possession  of  the  Camatic^  but  afraid,  with* 
out  some  more  plausible  reason  than  they  yet  poft» 
sessed,  to  commence  the  seizure,  here  it  was  pro« 
vided  for  them  in  extraordinary  perfection.  But  tha 
very  circumstance  which  recommended  it  to  the  eager 
affections  of  the  East  India  functionaries  will  recom'> 
mend  it  to  the  rigid  scrutiny  of  those  whose  minds 
are  more  happily  atuated  for  appreciating  the  fiicts.  . 

The  documents  on  which  so  extraordinary  a  valu^ 
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BOOK  VI.  was  set  hy  the  Grovemor-General  consisted  almost 
^^^^'  ^^'  entirely  of  certain  things  picked  out  from  a  mass  of 
1800.  correspondence  which  purported  to  have  passed  be- 
tween the  "  Presence"  (the  title  which  Tippoo  be- 
stowed upon  himself),  and  the  two  vakeels,  Gkx>lam 
Ali  Khan,  and  Ali  Reza  Khan,  who  accompanied^ 
in  1792»  the  hostage  sons  of  the  Sultaun  to  Madras. 
Besides  these,  only  two  letters  were  produced ;  one 
from  a  subsequent  vakeel -of  Tippoo  at  Madras;  an- 
other^ supposed  to  be  from  Omdut  ul  Omrah,  but 
under  a  fictitious  name. 

It  is  proper  to  ascertain  the  value  of  one  circum- 
stance, on  which  those  who  are  not  partial  to  the 
British  character  will  not  fail  to  animadvert.  As  the 
British  government  was  situated  with  respect  to  the 
papers  of  Tippoo,  it  was,  it  may  be  affirmed,  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  procure  evidence  for  any 
purpose  which  it  pleased :  And  I  wish  we  could  say» 
that  civilization  and  philosophy  have  made  so  great 
a  progress  in  Europe,  that  European  rulers  would 
not  fabricate  a  mass  of  evidence,  even  where  a  king- 
dom is  the  prize.  Yet  the  time  is  so  very  recent, 
when  such  expedients  formed  a  main  engine  of  go- 
vemnnent,  and  the  progress  in  political  morality  ap- 
pears to  be  so  very  slow,  that  it  would  be  utterly 
unsafe  to  proceed  upon  the  supposition  that  forgery 
is  exploded  as  an  instrument  of  government.  In  the 
case  of  the  British  government,  so  much  the  greater 
number  of  those  employed  in  carryii^  it  on  would 
probably  refuse  to  share  in  the  fabrication  of  a  mass 
of  evidence,  that  the  small  number  of  individuals 
who  might  have  no  insuperable  objection  to  it,  would 
find  it,  in  few  cases,  easy;  in  most,  impossible,  to 
accomplish  their  purpose.  With  regard  to  Lord 
Wellesley,  even  his  faults  bear  so  little  affinity  with 
this  species  of  vice,  and  his  most  conspicuous  virtues 
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are  so  directly  opposed  to  it,  that  we  may  safely  boor  vi. 
infer  it  to  be  as  unlikely  in  his  case,  as  in  any  that  can  ^^^^'  ^^^ 
well  be  supposed,  that  he  would  fabricate  evidence  to    i^qq^ 
attain  the  objects  of  his  desire,  notwithstanding  the. 
violence  with  which  he  was  apt  to  desire,  and  the 
fSurulty  which  he  possessed  of  persuading  himself,  that 
every  thing  was  righteous  by  which  his  desires  were 
going  to  be  fulfilled. 

But  an  argument,  more  conclusive  than  any  argu- 
ment from-  character,  either  national  or  individual, 
can  almost  ever  be,  at  any  rate  to  strangers,  and 
those  whose  partiality  one  has  no  reason  to  expect, 
is  this :  That  the  papers  prove  nothing ;  which  most 
assuredly  would  not  have  been  the  case,  had  they 
been  fabricated  for  the  purpose  of  proving.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  they  had  exhibited  a  proof  which  was 
very  stnmg  and  specific,  it  would  have  been  no  easy 
task,  after  the  very  exceptionable  manner  in  which 
they  were  examined,  to  have  proved  that  all  suspicion 
of  them  was  utterly  groundless. 

Among  the  objects  lecommended  to  the  vakeek 
who  accompanied  the  sons  of  Tippoo  to  Madras,  one, 
very  naturally,  was,  to  communicate  to  him  useful 
intelligence  of  every  description.  They  had  even  a . 
particular  commission  with  regard  to  secret  intelli- 
gence, in  which  a  delineation  of-  the  defensive  works 
of  Fort  St.  George  was  particularly  included ;  and 
they  were  furnished  with  a  cipher  for  carrying 
it  on. 

With  other  articles  of  intelligence,  which  the  va- 
keels availed  themselves  of  their  situation  to  transmit 
to  their  royal  master,  an  account  was  given  of  the 
deportment  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  towards  the 
princes,  and  towards  themselves;  and. of  the  conver- 
sations which  to(^  place  between  them.  The  letters 
relating  to  this  subject  were  those  which  were  re- 
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BOOK  VI.  garded  as  affording  evidence  against  Walligah,  the  de- 
^^^^'  *^'  ceased,  and  Omdut  ul  Omrah,  the  rdgning.  Nabob. 
1800.        It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  Lord  Oamwallisy  after 
he  had  reduced  Tippoo  to  a  situation,  in  which  he 
regarded  him  as  too  weak  to  be  any  longer  formi- 
dable, adopted  the  liberal  design  of  conciliating  his 
mind,  and  gaining  it,  if  possible,  by  a  reqiectfiil, 
generous,  and  even  flattering  style  of  intercourse,  to 
a  state  of  good  will  toward  the  English  nation.    The 
'Mme  course  he  recommended  to  the  Nabob  Wallajah, 
who  had  suffered  so  deeply  by  the  raising  of  Tippoo's 
house,  and  towards  which  he  had  often  manifested 
so  great  a  degree  of  contempt  and  aversion. 

There  were  various  circumstances  which  just  at 
that  time  induced  the  Nabob  to  fc^ow  these  injunc- 
tions of  the  Governor-General  with  great  alacrity. 
The  fame  and  authority  of  Tippoo  Vfece  now  suffi- 
ciently high  to  render  his  friendship  an  object  of  im- 
portance. The  Nabob  of  Arcot,  on  the  other  hand, 
felt  himself  in  a  state  of  degradation,  and  reduced 
to  a  cipher  among  the  princes  of  India.  It  soothed 
his  vanity  to  hold  some  intercourse  with  as  many  of 
them  as  possible ;  and  not  least  with  on^  who  now 
occupied  so  large  a  space  in  the  eye  of  the  world  as 
the  Sultaun  of  Mysore.  It  increased  his  dignity  and 
consequence ;  when  he  induced  other  princes  to  use  to- 
wards him  the  language  of  friendship ;  and  to  treat 
him  as  a  prince  upon  a  level  with  themselves.  This 
rendered  it  more  difficult  for  the  English  to  accomplish 
their  design  of  divesting  him^  as  he  dreaded,  of  all 
his  sovereign  powers,  and  reducing  him  and  his 
family  to  the  condition  of  mere  pensioners  of  state. 
He  seems,  accordingly,  to  have  been  very  eager,  td 
add  the  forms  of  a  confidential  intercourse  with 
Tippoo,  to  the  other  circumstances  which  held  him 
forth  to  the  world  as  a  sovereign  prince,  and  which 
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he  regarded  with  justice  as  the  only  barrier  between  BOORVI. 
him  and  dethronement.  Chap^. 

Attentions  to  the  princes  while  -at  Madras,  and  i^qq^ 
assurances  of  his  favourable  sentiments  towards  the 
Sultaun,  and  of  his  ardent  desire  of  a  suitable. re- 
turn, were  the  expedients  of  which  he  made  use. 
Oriental  expressions  of  compliment  are  all  extra- 
vagant, and  hyperbolical;  and  we  cannot,  on  such 
an  occasion,  suppose  that  the  Nabob  would  use  the 
most  feelile  and  cold.  Another  circumstance  of  great 
importance  to  be  remembered  was,  that  the  letters 
contained  not  the  expi^essions  of  the  Nabob,  but  only 
the  expressions  of  the  vakeels  reporting  them ;  and 
that  Indian  agents  reporting  to  their  principals  seldom 
pay  any  regard  to  realities,  but,  as  far  as  they 
can,  to  go  with  advantage  to  themselves,  heighten 
whatsoever  they  think  will  be  agreeable  to  their  mas- 
ter, extenuate  whatsoever  they  think  he  will  dislike. 
Now,  when  all  the  expressions  which  the  vakeels  of 
Tippoo  tepQTt  to  have  been  used  by  the  Nabob  and 
his  son  are  tortured  to  the^^utmost,  nothing  can  be 
extracted  from  them  but  declarations  of  friendly  sen- 
timents, in  an  hyperbolical  style.  Even  the  Persian 
translator  of  the  English  government,  who  drew  up 
a  report  upon  the  documents,  highly  praised  by- the 
Govemor-GCTeral,  and  in  which  every  effort  is  made 
io  ^l^aw  from  then  evidence  of  guilt,  has^  the  candour 
to  say,  "  The  accuracy  of  reports  fron^  agents,  natives 
of  India,  tQ  their  principals,  cannot,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, be  implicitly  reUed  on;  and,  in  one  of 
the  reports  of  the^  vakeels  which  contains  the  sub- 
stance of  a  conference  between  themselves,  the 
princesj  and  the  Nabob,  at  which  Colonel  Doveton  . 
yfBB  present,  a  speech  is  ascribed  to  that  gentleman 
which  is  evidently  fabricated ;  a  circumstance  which 
tends  to  weaken  the  validity  of  all  their  reports;—-  , 
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iOOKVl.  and  if  the  evidence  of  the  Nabob's  conduct  rested 
^'  *^*  solely  upbn  them,  the  proofs  might  be  considered  as 
tBOo.    ^xt^i'^ii^ly  defective  and  problematical."  ^ 

Thus  far,  then,  the  ground  is  clear.  But,  beside  the 
reports  of  the  vakeels,  what  further  proof  is  allied? 
There  are  the  letters  of  Tippoo,  and  the  key  to  the 
cipher.  The  letters  of  Tippoo  contain  no  more  than 
a  return  to  the  civil  expressions  of  the  Nabob ;  vague 
declarations  of  good  will,  couched  in  a  similar  style. 
The  key  to  the  cipher  shows  that  Wallajah  was 
designated  by  the  term  JVell-wisher  oftnankind^  the 
English  by  that  of  Nerv  Comers,  the  Nizam  by  that 
of  Nothingness,  the  Mahrattas  that  of  Despicabk  ; 
and  so  on.  And  this  is  the  whole  matter  of  evidence 
which  the  papers  contained. 

To  establish  still  further  the  dark  designs  which 
the  Governor-General  firmly  concluded  that  a  few 
hyperbolical  expressions  had  already  proved,  a  list  of 
nine  witnesses  was  transmitted  to  Madras,  of  whom 
the  two  vakeels,  Gholam  All  Khan,  and  Ali  Aeza 
Khan,  were  the  chief.  A  commission  consisting  of 
two  of  the  most  approved  servants  of  the  Company, 
Mr.  Webbe,  the  secretary  to  the  Madras  government^ 
and  Colonel  Close,  were  selected  to  conduct  the  inves- 
tigation. Every  precaution  was  taken,  such  as  that 
of  pi^venting  communication  between  the  witnesses, 
to  get  from  them  either  the  evidence  pure,  or  the 
means  of  detecting  its  impurity. 

It  was  resolved  to  begin  with  the  two  vakeds,  who 
of  course  could  best  elucidate  their  own  correspond 
dence.  To  form  a  proper  judgment  of  their  testi- 
mony, several  circumstances  ought  to  be  remarked. 
In  the  first  place,  they  were  Orientals ;  that  is,  mov 
accustomed,  in  the  use  of  language  toward  those  on 
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whom  their  hopes  and  their  fears  depended,  to  regard  BOOR  vi. 
very  little  the  connexion  betw^een  their  words  and  ^^^*'  ^^: 
the  corresponding  matters  of  fact»  but  chiefly  the  isoo. 
connexion  between  those  words^  and  the  impression, 
favourable  or  unfavourable,  which  tiiey  were  likely 
to  make  on  the  minds  of  the  great  persons,  on  whose 
power  the  interests  of  the  speaker  most  remarkably 
depended;  In  the  second  place,  it  is  in^)ossible  to 
conceive  any  dependance  more  abject,  than  was,  at 
this  time,  the  dependance  of  the  Khans,  Golam  Ali, 
and  Ali  Reza,  upon  the  English  government.  Hie 
government,  under  which  they  had  found  employ- 
ment, was  totally  destroyed.  Every  source  of  inde* 
pendent  subsistence  was  cut  off;  they  lived  upon  a 
pension  whidi  they  received  from  the  English  govera- 
ment,  and  which  it  was  only  necessary  to  withhold 
to  idvnge  them  into  th^  deepest  abyss  of  human 
misery.  They  had  evety  ^lotive  which  interest  could 
yidd  to  attrm  what  would  be  agreeable  to  the  English 
government.  They  oould  have  no  interested  motive 
to  speak  what  would  be  agreeable  to  Tippoo,  WaUa- 
jah,  or  Omdut  ul  Omrah.  In  these  circumstances,  if 
Ikey  had  given  a  testimony  in  every  respect  coerfbrm- 
able  to  the  wishes  of  the  English  government,  what 
depended  upon  their  affirmation  would  have  been 
regarded  as  oi  little  or  no  value  by  any  impartial 
judge.  Bot  in  as  far  as  they  gave  a  testimony  in 
opposition  to  those  wishes,  that  is,  in  of^sition,  as 
tliey  must  have  believed,  to  tlietr  own  interests,  their 
testimony  has  some  of  the  ptrongcst  possible  daims 
ifpcm  our  belief. 

Every  thing  was  done  to  remove  any  obstruotions 
which  might  exist  in  the  minds  of  ^Uie  witnesses  to  thp 
-ppoduction  of  such  evidence  as  was  expected.  They 
'Were  given  to  understand  that  no  blame  would  i^e 
^attached  to  them,  who  only  acted  under  legitimate 
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BOOK  VI.  orders,  for  their  instrutneotality  in  the  designs  of 
^^^*  ^^'  their  master.  And  they  wei-e  assured  in  the  strongest 
1800.  language,  that  any  appearance  of  a  design  to  conceal 
the  truth,  and  they  well  knew  what  eastern  rulers 
were  accustomed  to  call  the  truth,  would  be  visited 
upon  them  with  all  the  weight  of  English  indig- 
nation. 

Of  the  two  vakeels,  Ali  Reza  was  residing  at  Velore, 
Golam  Ali  at  Seringapatam.  As  least  remote,  Ali 
Reza  was  examined  first.  In  him,  the  examimng 
commissioners  say,  in  their  report  to  the  Governor, 
^*  we  think  it  necessary  to  apprize  your  Lordship 
that  we  discovered  an  earnest  disposition  to  devdope 
the  truth."  Golam  Ali  they  accused  of  base  endea- 
vours at  concealment  The  evidence  of  both,  taken 
together,  tends  not  to  confirm  one  single  suspick)n, 
if  any  could  have  been  justly  derived  from  the  papers, 
but  to  remove  them,  every  one. 

They  both  distinctly  and  constantly  aflGlrmed,  that 
the  expressions  of  good  will  towards  Tippoo,  made 
u^  of  in  their  hearing  by  Wallajah  or.  his  son,  were 
never  understood  by  them  in  any  other  sense  than 
that  of  vague  compliments.  Ali  Reza  gave  testimony 
to  another  point,  with  regard  to  which  the  Persian 
translator,  cofcnmenting  on  his^ evidence,  thus  declares: 
"  In  the  report  of  the  Persian  translator,"  namely, 
the  report  on  the  documents,  *^  it  has  been  observed, 
that  the  expressions  of  attachment  and  devotion, 
asoribed  by  the.  vakeels  to  the  Nabob  Wallajah,  and 
Omdut  ul  Omrah,  are  probably  much  exaggerated ; 
and  that  little  dependance  ought  to  be  placed  upon 
the  existence  of  fiacta,  inferred  merely  from  such  ex- 
pressions :  This  conjecture  is  confirmed,  by  Ali  Reza 
Khan,  who  acknowledges  they  were  much  exagge- 
rated, and  that  it  was  customary  with  the  vakeels  to 
heighten  the  expressions  of  reg^acd,  wluch  fell  from 
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Lord  Cornwallis,   or  the  Nabob  Wallajah,  for  the  BOOK  vi. 
purpose  of  gratifying  the  Sultaun ;  and  observed  very  ^"^^'  ^^' 
justly  that  the  people  of  this  country  constantly  ex-    j^qq^ 
aggerate  their  expressions  of  regard  to  an  extravagant 
degree  "  * 

In  the  reports  of  the  vakeels  were,  certain  expres- 
sions  ascribed  to  the  Nabob,  complimenting  the  Sul- 
taun as  a  pillar  of  the  faith,  and  admiring  the  union 
of  mussulmen ;  certain  articles  of  intelligence  which 
he  was  described  as  conveying;  and  expedients  of 
secrecy  which  he  was  described  as  having  em- 
ployed. All  this,  however,  is  only  the  report  of 
the  A^akeels,'  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  incapable 
of  proving  any  thing,  and  which,  as  it  forged  a 
speech  for  Colonel  Doveton,  would  just  as  probably 
forge  for  the  Nabob  and  his  son.  But  the  circum- 
stances, even  if  the  statement  of  them  is  supposed 
to  be  just,  afford  no  ground  for  an  inference  of 
guilt.  To  call  Tippoo  a  pillar  of  the  Moslem  iiaith, 
one  of  the  most  flattering  of  all  compliments  to  his 
bigoted  mind,  was  not  criminal ;  nor  to  speak  with 
approbation  of  the  union  of  Moslems,  which  might 
be  an  exhortation  to  the  Sultaun  to  favour  the 
Nabob,  that  is,  the  English,  who  always  represented 
their  interests  as  the  same  with  his. 

The  articles  of  intelligence  which  he  is  said  to 
have  conveyed  are  exceedingly  trifling ;  and  have  at 
any  rate  the  appearance  of  having  been  conveyed  for 
a  good,  not  for  an  evil  purpose ;  for  the  preservation 
of  that  haitnony  between  Tippoo  and  the  English, 
which  at  that  time  the  English  had  very  earnestly  at 
heart.  Having  learned,  that  suspicions  were  caused, 
by  some  intercourse  which  appeared  to  take  place 
between  the  Mysore  and  M^ratta  Durbars,  the 
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AQOKVi.  Nfabob  sent  hitn  his  advice>  that  it  would  be  bCitter 
CaAP>  10,  Y^  jihould  desist^  and  suspend  his  negotiations,  at 
1600^  least  duritig  the  administration  of  Marquis  Corn- 
Wallis.  Again,  having  learned  the  existence  of  a 
French  war,  and  that  Pondicherry  was  about  to  be 
attacked^  the  Nabob  sent  his  advice  to  the  Sultaun 
to  witbdralv  his  vakeel  from  Pondicherry,  and  to 
intermit  all  correspondence  with  the  French.  This 
is  the  whole  of  the  intelligence,  the  conveyance  of 
Which  was  construed  into  overt  acts  of  hostility. 

A  few  expressions  of  want  of  regard  for  the  Eng- 
lish, mixed  in  the  reports  of  the  vakeds,  hardly 
deserve  attention;  botji  because  nothing  was  more 
likely  to  be  inserted  by  the  vakeds,  they  knowing 
nothitog  much  mote  Ukdiy  to  be  agreeable  to  their 
master;  and  because,  if  the  attachment  of  the  Nabob 
to  the  En^ish  had  been  ever  so  entire,  it  was  per- 
fectly in  character  With  oriental  sincerity,  to  affect  to 
despise  and  abhor  them,  in  order  to  tonciUate  a  mind 
by  which  it  was  known  they  wel^  disliked. 

As  to  the  uppearaoce  of  a  concoti  about  secrecjr, 
it  is  well  known  to  be  a  feature  of  the  human 
mitid  in  the  state  6f  civiliisation  under  wbidi  the 
Sultaun  and  Nabob  were  educated,  and  in  India  to  a 
singular  degree,  to  make  a  great  affectation  of  secrecy 
Qtk  very  irifling  occasions;  and,  for  the  purpose  of 
importance^  to  cover  etery  thing  as  much  as  possible 
with  a  veil  of  mystery.  Under  the  designation  of 
**  ike  nffmr  you  know  vf/*  something  was  men# 
tioned  in  the  letters  of  Tippoo  and  the  vaktels;  and 
under  this  mysterious  appellation  the  deepest  villainy 
was  supposed  to  be  coudied.  On  this,  after  ex^ 
amining  theilr  witnesses,  the  commissioners  report, 
f^  We  have  the  hdoour  to  inform  your  Lordship,  that 
the  expression  of  *  the  affair  known  of,*  so  fre- 
guently  repeated,  in  the  correspondence,  appeals  to 
^-         •  2 
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refer  to  the  subject  (tf  a  proposed  wnm$tiotk  bjr  miu'*  book  vi. 
riage  between  the  fiimilies  of  Tippoo  Sultitun  and  ^'^^'  ^^' 
the  Nabob  WalUyah." '  isoo. 

On  two  occasions,  while  the  vakeels  remained  at 
Madras^  the  Nabob  made  appointments  for  meeting 
with  them  secretly.  But  both  of  them  persisted  in 
steadily  affirming,  as  witnesses,  that  nothing  passed 
beypnd  general  {urofessions  of  regard.  The  aflfectation 
of  a  wish  to  conceal  from  the  English  the  warmth  of 
the  attachment  he  professed,  might  well  be  one  of 
the  artifices  made  use  of  by  the  Nabob  for  extracting 
those  appearances  of  regard  from  the  Sultaun,  which 
it  was  at  this  moment  his  interest  to  obtain*  In 
exact  conformity  with  this  idea,  he  made  offer,  upon 
the  departure  of  the  vakeels  from  Madras,  to  estab- 
lisrfi  a  cipher  for  the  purpose  of  secret  communication. 
But  so  little  value  did  the  Sultaun  attach  to  any 
expected  communication  from  the  Nabobs  that  he 
treated  this  proposal  with  total  neglect ;  than  which 
a  strongw  proof  can  hardly  be  expected  of  the  inno* 
cence  of  all  the  communications  which  from  that 
quarter  he  had  ever  received. 

The  mmmissioners  say,  ''  We  examined  Gholam  ^ 

AU  Meer  Suddoor,  the  Dewan  Pumiah^  and  the 
Moooshee  Hubbeeb  OUa,"  that  is,  the  men  above  all 
others  acquainted  with  the  secrets  .of  Tippoo's  govern- 
ment; '^  but  as  their  testimony  did  not  establish  any 
&ct,  we  thought  it  unnecessary  to  record  their  evi* 
dence/'" 

Not  only  does  this  evidence  afford  no  proof  of  a 
criminal  correspondence  with  Ti{^o,  on  the  part  of 

>  P^pers^  ut  supra,  p.  36. 

•  iM.  p.  aa.  The  pftpert  fron  SeringBpatsiD,  md  iAtt  exsminaiioa 
of  tbe  witoeMca,  are  in  a  coUecUOn  of  House  ofComiBOBS  *'  Papen 
concerning  the  late  Nabob  of  the  Camatic,  ordered  to  be  printed  2 1st 
and  f  3d  of  June»  IS02 ; "  the  rest  of  the  documents  are  hi  the  ?<4ume 
«f  ftptn  qoDtM  inuMdiatdy  ahorje. 
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BOOK \1.  the  Nabob;  but  the  total  inabiKty  of  the  En^sh  \a 

J^^^]J^  produce  further  evidence,  with  all  the  records  of  the 

1800.    Mysore  government  in  their  hands,  and  all  the  living 

'  agents  of  it  within  their  absolute  power,  is  a  proof 

of  the  contrary ;  since  it  is  not  credible  that  a  criminal 

correspondence  should  have  existed,  and  not  have  left 

more  traces  of  itself. 

It  is  just  to  bewail  the  unhappy  situation,  in  which 
the  minds  of  Englishmen  in  India  are  placed.  Acted 
upon  by  circumstances  which  strongly  excite  them, 
their  understandings  are  dragged,  like  those  of  other 
men,  towards  a  conformity  with  their  desires ;  and 
they  are  not  guarded  against  the  grossest  illusions  of 
self-decdt  by  those  salutary  influences  which  operate 
upon  the  human  mind  in  a  more  favourable  situa- 
tion. The  people  of  India  among  whom  they  live, 
and  upon  whom  the  miserable  effects  of  their  delu-^ 
sions  descend,  are  not  in  a  situation  to  expose  the 
sophistry  by  which  their  rulers  impose  upon  them- 
selves. They  neither  dare  to  do  it,  nor  does  their 
education  fit  them  for  doing  it,  nor  do  they  enjoy  a 
press,  the  instrument  with  which  it  can  be  done. 
Their  rulers,  therefore,  have  no  motive  to  set  a 
guard  upon  themselves ;  and  to  examine  rigidly  the 
arguments  by  which  they  justify  to  themselves  an 
obedience  to  their  own  inclinations.  The  human 
mind,  when  thus  set  free  from  restraint,  is  easily 
satisfied  with  reasons  for  self-gratification ;  and  the 
understanding  waits,  an  humble  servant,  upon  the 
affections.  Not  only  are  the  English  rulers  in  India 
deprived  of  the  salutary  dread  of  the  scrutinizing 
minds,  and  free  pens,  of  an  enlightened  public,  in 
the  regions  where  they  transact;  they  well  know, 
that  distance  and  other  circumstances  so  completely 
veil  the  truth  from  English  eyes,  that,  if  the  case 
will  but  bear  a  varnish,  and  if  they  take  care  to  stiind 
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weil  with  the  minister,  they  have  in  England  every  bookvl 
thing  to  hope,  and  seldom  any  thing  to  dread,  from  ^"^^'  ^^: 
the  succ^ful  gratification  of  the  passion  of  acquiring.    i801« 

It  is  most  remarkable,  that  of  all  the  Enghshmen 
in  India,  of  whose  sentiments  upon  the  occasion  we 
have  any  record,  the  Governor-General  and  his 
council,  the  Gtovemor  of  Fort  St.  George  and  his 
council,  the  examining  commissioners,  and  the  Per- 
sian translator,  the  very  foremost  men  in  India,  not 
one  appears  to  have  doubted,  that  the  evidence  we 
have  examined  established  undeniably  the  facts  which 
they  so  eagerly  desired  to  infer* 

The  examination  of  the  witnesses  was  closed,  and 
the  report  of  the  commissioners  drawn  up,  and  signed 
at  Seringapatam,  on  the  18th  of  May,  1800.  It  was 
not  till  the  S8th  of  May,  1801,  that  any  further  in- 
stractions  of  the  Governor-General  were  dispatched. 
In  this  memorable  document,  addressed  to  Lord 
Clive,  he  states  one  reason  of  delay,  as  follows :  **  The 
critical  situation  of  the  negotiation  depending  with 
the  Nizam  appeared  to  me  to  render  it  adviseable  to 
posl^ne  the  adoption  of  measures  required  for  the 
security  of  the  Camatic.  The  successful  issue  of  that 
negotiation  appeared  likely  to  facilitate  the  arrange-* 
ments  whidi  became  indispensably  necessary  in  the 
Camatic;  while  a  premature  prosecution  of  these 
arrangements  might  have  impeded,  and  perhaps  frus- 
trated, the  *  successful  issue  of  the  negotiation  at 
Hyderabad."  Another  reason  was,  that  for  some 
time  he  indulged  the  hope  of  being  aUe  to  employ 
the  weight  of  his  own  presence,  in  removing  the  ob- 
stacles which  he  expected  to  oppose  the  intended 
xevcAution  in  Camatic.  When  that  hope  was  relin- 
quished, he  desired  that  Mr.  Webbe,  the  chief  secre- 
tary to  the  government  at  Madras,  might  join  him  in 
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BOOK  VI.  Bengal,  to  communicnte  a  more  minute  knowledge 
^^^  ^^'  of  curcumstances  than  he  could  otherwise  acquire. 
laoL  "  The  delay,**  says  the  Goyemor^Qeneral,  *♦  which 
has  occurred,  has  enabled  roe  to  receive  the  senti- 
ments of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Commissionen 
for  the  affairs  of  India,  and  of  the  Secret  Committee 
of  the  Court  of  Directors,  on  the  sul>ject  of  the 
correspondence  of  the  late  and  present  Nabob  of 
Arcot  with  Tippoo  Sultaun :  Those  sontiments  en- 
tirely accord  with  your  Lorddiip's,  and  with  mine» 
on  the  ssune  subject.'* 

He  proceeded  to  dedare,  that  from  the  evidence 
which  we  have  examined,  he  confidently  inferred  the 
existence  of  a  crinunal  corre^Kindence  between  the 
Nabob  aod  Tippoo ;  and  thai  the  measure  wfaidi,  m 
consequence,  he  resolved  to  adopt,  was  the  dethrone* 
ment  of  the  Nabob  and  the  transfer  of  his  sovereignty 
to  the  Compuiy. 

An  attempt^  however,  was  stiU  to  be  made,  to 
obtain  an  appearance  of  the  Nabob's  consent  to  his 
own  degradation.  **  I  consider  it,"  says  the  G^emor- 
General,  ''  to  be  extremely  desirable,  that  the  Nabob 
should  be  induced  to  accede  to  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment, in  the  form  of  a  treaty.  In  order  to  obtain  his 
Highnesses  aoquJesoeace  in  this  mode  of  a^ustment^ 
it  will  be  proper  for  your  Lorddiip,  after  having  fiiUy 
apprized  the  Nabob  of  the  nature  of  the  proofs  whidi 
we  possess  of  his  correspondence  with  Tippoo  Sultaun» 
to  offer  the  inducement  of  the  largest  provi^on  to  be 
made  for  his  Harness's  personal  expenses,  and  in 
that  event  I  authorize  your  Lordship  to  insert  in  the 
treaty  the  sum  of  three  lacs  of  pagodas." 

The  Governor-General  had  no  very  sanguine  hcqpes^ 
that  the  Nabob  would  smooth  all  difficukks  by  re- 
signing the  dignity  to  whidi  he  dung.    He  gave 
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directiom  therefore  on  the  contrary  supposition,  and  nooKVl. 
wild,  *•  If  the  Nabob,  Omdiit  ul  Omrah,  by  refusing  ^"T '^' 
to  acquiesce  in  the  proposed  arrangements,  should    isoi, 
compel  the  British  government,  contrary  to  its  wishes 
and  intentions,  to  exercise  its.  rights  and  its  power  to 
their  full  extent,  I  authorize  and  direct  your  Lordship 
to  assume  the  civil  and  military  government  of  the 
Camatic." 

The  GovemoroGeneral  anticipated  even  another 
contingency.  '*  It  is  possible,**  says  he,  **  that  in  the 
actual  state  of  his  Highnesses  councils  and  temper,  ' 
the  Nabob  may  be  disposed  to  appeal  to  the  authority 
of  the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors/'  Well» 
and  what  was  his  Excellency's  detcfrmination  in  that 
event  ?  *'  Being  already,'"  said  he, ''  in  possession  of 
the  sentiments'  of  the  Secret  Committee,  founded  on 
the  discovery  (^  the  Nabob's  ftiithlefls  conduct,  I  shall 
consider  it  to  be  iiyudicious  and  unnecessary  to  admit 
the  appeal ;  and  by  that  admission  to  enter  upon  a 
foimal  trial  of  his  Highuess's  criminal  conduct."  ^ 

Now,  finally,  the  case  stood,  therefore,  as  follows. 
In  a  dispute,  in  whi<^  the  Company,  or  their  repre- 
sentatives, the  rulers  in  India,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Nabob  on  the  other,  were  pities,  and  in  which 
a  great  kingdom  was  at  issue,  the  first  of  the  parties 
not  only  resolves  upon  deciding  in  its  own  cause, 
which  in  the  case  of  disputes  about  kingdoms  can 
seldom  be  avoided,  but,  upon  a  mass  of  evidence  of 
its  own  providing,  evidence  altogether  ea^  parU^ 
evidence  which  it  exanuned  by  itself  and  for  itself^ 
and  upon  which  it  put  any  construction  which  it 
pleased,  did,  without  admitting  the  qiposite  party  to 
a  hearing,  without  admitting  it  to  offer  a  single  artide 
of  counter  evidence,  to  sift  the  evidence  brought  to 

.    <  For  the  above  extraeu,  see  Papen^  toI.  i.  at  supra,  |k  4e-— 49* 
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BOOK  VI.  condemn  it^  or  so  much  as  to  make  an  observation 

^^^'  ^^'  upon  that  evidence,  proceed  to  form  a  decision  in  its 

1801.    ^w  favour,  and  to  strip  the.  opposite  party  of  a  king* 

dom.     It  is  perfectly  obvious,  that,  upon  principles  of 

judicature  such  as  these,  a  decision  in  favour  of  the 

strongest  will  seldom  be  wanting. 

Had  the  actions  of  the  Nabob  corresponded  with 
the  inference  which  the  English  xulers  so  eagerly 
drew,  their  conduct  would  still  have  implied  a  most 
extraordinary  assumption.  The  principle  of  their 
conduct  was,  that,  if  an  Indian  prince  did  any  injur}s 
or  but  showed  that  he  meditated  injury,  to  the  English, 
that  moment  the  En^ish  were  entitled  to  dethrone 
him,  and  take  his  kingdom  to  themselves.  If  the 
Nabob  had  actually  contracted  an  alliance  offensive 
and  defensive  with  Tippoo,  he  Was  not  a  subject  of 
the  British  government ;  he  was  a  sovereign  prince ; 
and  the  utmost  such  an  action  implied  was  a  violation 
of  the  treaty  which  subsisted  between  tlie  Engtisii 
and  him.  But  all  that  is  necessarily  done  by  the 
violation  on  one  side  of  a  treaty  between  sovereign 
states,  is  only  to  relieve  the  party  on  the  other  side 
from  all  the  obligations  which  it  imposed ;  to  leave 
the  two  parties,  in  short,  in  the  same  situation,  in 
which  they  would  have  been,  if  the  treaty  had  not 
existed.  It  may  happen  that,  in  such  a  case,  it  would 
be  improper,  in  the  obeying,  so  much  as  to  make  war 
upon  the  infringing  party.  That  would  entirely 
depend  upon  other  questions,  namely,  the  refusal  of 
redress  for  injury,  or  of  security  against  indubitable 
danger.  But,  even  when  war  takes  place,  and  two 
princes  stand  in  the  relation  of  active  enemies,  it  is 
not  the  principle  of  just  and  polished  nations  to  push 
the  warfare  to  dethronement ;  nor  can  it  ever  be  any 
thing  but  the  height  of  injustice  to  carry  hostilities 
beyond  the  line  of  i-edress  for  indubitable  injury,  and 
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security  against  indubitable  danger.    How  the  as- BOOK  vi. 
sumption  of  the  English,  in  the  case  before  us,  can  ^^^^'  ^^' 
be  reconciled  with  these  established  principles,  it  is    isou 
not  difficult  to  determine. 

As  if  aware,  after  all,  how  little  all  other  pleas 
were  qualified  to  support  the  measure  which  he  was 
eager  to  pursue,  the  Governor-General  foigot  not  his 
standard  reason  for  the  dethronement  of  princes; 
namely,  the  badness  of  their  government.  He  af- 
firmed, that  no  other  expedient,  but  the  dethronement 
of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  and  the  total  transfer  to  the 
English  of  the  govempient  of  Camatic,  afforded  any 
chance  for  that  reform,  which  the  impoverishment  of 
the  country,  and  the  misery  of  the  people,  so  fordbly 
required.  Here,  at  last,  he  obtained  a  ground,  on 
which,  if  the  end  for  which  govei*nment  was  instituted, 
and  for  which  it  ought  to  be  upheld,  is  worthy  of 
being  r^^arded,  he  might  stand  with  perfect  assui^ 
once.  Though  we  may  suspect  the  savants  of  the 
Company  of  some  exaggeration,  when  they  describe 
the  horrible  effects  pf  the  Nabob's  administration, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  were  deplorable :  It  is 
equally  certain,  that  no  considerable  improvement; 
could  be  introduced,  while  the  powers  of  civil  admi- 
nistration remained  at  the  disposal  of  the  Nabob : 
And,  though  what  the  Company  had  attempted  fisr 
improving  the  condition  of  their  subjects,  where  the^ 
posessed  the  undivided  powers,  had  hitherto  dis- 
played but  little  either  of  skill  or  success,  some 
efforts  had  been  nobly  intended,  and  will  doubtless 
be  followed  by  more  judicious  expedients.  Even 
under  the  bad  systemof  taxation,  and  the  bad  system 
of  judicature  which  the  English  would  employ,  the 
people  would  immediately  suffer  less  than  under*  the 
still  more  defective  systems  of  the  Nabob ;  and  they 
would  reap  the  benefit  of  all  the  improvements  which 
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BOOK  VI.  a  more  enlightened  people  may  be  expected  fo  io'^ 
Chap.  10,  traduce*  On  this  ground,  we  should  have  deemed 
1801.  the  Company  justified,  in  proportion  as  the  fedings 
of  millions  are  of  more  value  than  the  feelings  of  an 
individual,  in  seizing  the  government  of  the  Camatic 
long  before ;  and,  on  the  same  principle,  we  should 
rejoice,  that  every  inch  of  ground  within  the  limits 
of  India  were  subject  to  their  sway.  '  In  matters  of 
detail,  I  have  more  firequently  had  occasion  to  Uame 
the  Company's  government  than  to  praise  it ;  and, 
till  the  business  of  government  is  much  better  under- 
stood, whoever  writes  history  with  a  view  sdely  to 
the  good  of  mankind,  will  have  the  same  thankless 
task  to  perform ;  yet  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that 
the  Company,  during  the  period  of  their  sovereignty, 
have  done  more  in  behalf  of  their  subjects,  have 
shown  more  of  good-will  towands  them,  have  shown 
less  of  a  selfish  attachment  to  mischievous  powers 
Jodged  in  their  own  hands,  have  dbplayed  a  more 
geno'ous  welcome  to  schemes  of  improvement,  and 
.ace  now  more  willing  to  adopt  improvements,  not 
only  than  any  other  sovereign  existing  in  the  same 
period,  but  than  all  other  sovereigns  taken  together 
upon  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

When  the  instructions  for  assuming  the  govern- 
ment ^  Carnatic  arrived  at  Madras,  the  Nabcb 
Omdttt  ul  Omrah  was  labouring  under  an  illness 
which  he  was  not  expected  to  survive.  In  these 
circumstances,  the  Governor  forbore  to  agitate  his 
mind  with  the  communication  of  inteUigence,  whldi 
he  was  expected  to  receive  with  agony.  On  an 
occasion,  when  the  whole  family  wouU  naturally 
wish  to  be  assembled,  the  younger  son  of  the  Nabdl) 
arrived  from  Trichinopdy  with  his  attendants,  whp^ 
are  not  described  as  being  either  more  numerous,  or. 
better  armed,  than  those  who  usually  escorted  a  per^ 
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iqn  of  similar  condition.  Upon  a  report  to  the  book  vi« 
GoTemor,  that  some  of  these  attendants  had  been,  ^°^^'  *^' 
et  had  been  proposed  to  be,  admitted  into  the  palace  isoi« 
of  the  dying  Nabob,  the  Governor  immediately  con- 
cluded, that  this  was  for  some  evil  purpose  unknown, 
and  resdved  to  anticipate  the  effects,  by  taking  pos- 
session of  the  palace  immediately  with  an  English 
force.  Communication  was  made  to  the  Nabob, 
with  all  the  delicacy  of  which  the  circumstances 
admitted,  prevention  of  confusion  at  his  death  being 
the  motive  assigned ;  and  the  troops  took  a  position 
conmianding  all  the  entrances  into  the  palace  without 
resistance  or  commotion.  The  commanding  of&cer 
was  directed  **  to  exert  his  vigilance  in  a  particular, 
manner,  to  prevent  the  removal  of  treasure  from  the 
palace,  sufficient  grounds  of  belief  existing  that  a 
considerable  treasure,  a  large  sum  of  money,  had 
been  accumulated  by  their  Highnesses,  the  late  and 
present  Nabob."  *  The  English,  even  yet,  were  but 
fll  cured  of  their  old  delusion,  that  every  Indian 
prince  was  enormously  rich.  Of  this  supposed  trea^ 
sure  we  perceive  not  another  trace. 

On  the  15th  of  July,  1801,  the  Nabob  Omdut  ul 
Omrah  died.  Immediately  a  commission  was  given 
to  the  two  gentlemen,  Webbe  and  Close,  to  state  to 
the  family  the  crimes  which  were  charged  upon  the 
two  Nabobs  deceased,  and  to  demand,  with  infor- 
mation that  a  due  provision  would  be  made  for  their 
support,  that  their  consent  should  be  given  to  the 
destined  transfer  of  the  Camatic  government. 
,  The  business  was  urgent,  and  without  permitting 
the  lapse  of  even  the  day  on  which  the  sovereign  had 
expired,  the  gentlemen  repaired  to  the  palace.     They 


I  Such  are  the  words  of  the  Gotcrnor  of  Fort  St.  George*  in  a  letter 
t*  lAti  WdUsley,  7th  of  July,  1801 ;  papers,  ut  supra,  p.  6«. 
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BOOK  VI.  were  met  by  some  of  the  principal  persons  in  the 
^°^''-  ^^'  service  of  the  late  Nabob.     They  first  requested  to 
1801     "^^^^^^  ^f  ^^y  particular  arrangement  had  been  traced 
by  Omdut  ul  Omrah.     Having  beeii  informed,  that 
a  will  existed,  they  desired  that  it  might  be  produced. 
Being   informed  that,   without  the  violation  ^f  all 
decorum,  the  son  and  heir  of  the  deceased  could  not 
be  called  upon  to  attend  to  ordinary  busine^,  before 
the  ceremonies  due  to  his  royal  father   were  per- 
formed, they  replied  that  on  ordinary  occasions  it 
was  the  principle  of  the  English  to  respect  the  feel- 
ings of  individuals,  but,  where  this  respect  interfered 
with  the  business  of  a  great  government,  the  les^ 
must,  in   propriety,   yield  to   the  greater  interest. 
The  personages,  who  received  their  commands,  retired 
to  deliberate ;   and   had  not  long  returned  with  a 
declaration  of  submission,  when  the  young  Nabob 
was  introduced,  bearing  the  will  of  his  father  in  bi^ 
hand.      The  will  directed,   that   Ali  Hoosun,  his 
eldest  son,  should  succeed  to  all  his  rights,  all  his 
possessions,  and  "  the  sovereignty  of  the  Camatic:" 
and  that  the  Khans,  Mohammed  Nejceb,  Salar  Jungi 
and  Tuckia  Alia,  the  individuak  now  present,  should 
be  regents,  to  assist  the  young  Nawaub  in  the  affairs 
of  government,  till  his  anival  at  competent  maturity 
of  years. 

The  Nabob  retired,  and  the  commissioners  de* 
sired,  that  the  rest  of  the  conversation  should  be  pri- 
yate,  between  the  regents  and  themselves.  The  pre- 
tended discoveries  were  described.  The  following 
passage,  in  the  report  of  the  commissioners,  is  me- 
morable :  ''  Nejeeb  Khan  expressed  the  greatest  de- 
gree- of  surprise  at  this  communication ;  professed 
his  entire  ignorance  of  the  subject;  and  protested 
that  it  was  impossible  for  the  Nabob  Omdut  ul  Om- 
rah  to  cherish  the  intentions  imputed  to  his  High- 
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ness.  Some  ot  the  principal  documents  having  beeii  BOOKVI. 
produced,  Nejeeb  Khan  asserted,  that  they  contained  ^^^!l^ 
none  but  expressions  of  civility  and  compliment ;  that  isou 
the  Marquis  Cornwallis  had  repeatedly  enjoined  the 
Nabobs,  Mahomed  Ali,  and  Omdut  ul  Omrah,  to 
cultivate  a  friendly  intercourse  with  Tippoo  Sultaun ; 
that  the  whole  tendency  of  the  correspondence  pro- 
duced was  directed  to  that  object,  in  conformity  to 
the  injunctions  of  Lotd  Cornwallis ;  and  that  the 
Nabob  Otndut  ul  Omrah  had  recently  addressed 
himself  to  Lord  Cornwallis  on  the  subject  of  these 
communications.  •  The  particular  warmth  of  the  ex^. 
pressions  iised  by  Omdut  ul  Omrah,  in  hi^  letter 
addressed  to  Gholam  Ali  Khan  on  the  14th  Mbhur* 
rum,  1209,  having  been  pointed  out  to  Nejeeb  Khan 
^-he  observed  that  It  was  nothing  more  tlian  an  ex- 
pression of  civility,  which  might  have  been  used  on 
any  ordinary  occasion/'  On  the  cipher,  of  which  A 
proposal  appeared  to  have  been  made  to  the  Sultan, 
and  which  proposal  he  entirely  disregarded,  the  Khail 
observed,  «•  that  the  moonshee  of  the  Nabob  was 
present,  and  could  be  examined  with  respect  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  hand-writing,  that  the  cipher 
might  have  been  conveyed  into  the  archives  of  Tippoo 
Snlt^Mrti  by  the  enemies  of  Omdut  ul  Omrah  ;'*  and 
cooelnded  by  a  most  important  request,  that  the 
family  should  be  furnished  with  the  evidence,  stated 
to  exBt,  of  the  supposed  criminal  int^course ;  have 
an  opportunity  of  offering  such  explanations  as  they 
mighl^be  able  to  give,  and  of  presenting  such  coim- 
ter-proofs  as  they  might  have  to  furnish ;  when^  said 
he,  ^  the  proofs  being  compared,  the  Company  might 
form!  O' complete  judgment."  ,     j  : 

A  m^re  moderate  proposition,  on  such  ftn  occasion,' 
was  certainly  nevei*  advanced.  He  did  not  so'much 
as  appeal  f5pora  the  judgment  of  an  opposite  party; 

VOL.  VI.  u  n        ^ 
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BOOK  VI.  he  only  requested  that  party  to  look  first  at  both 
Char^o^  aides  of  the  question.  If  the  object  had  been  to  ex- 
l«Ol,  plore  the  truth  of  the  accusation,  it  would  have  been 
easy  to  secure  the  papers  of  the  late  Nabob>  in  which 
if  no  marks  of  a  criminal  correspondence  existed*  it 
would  not  be  very  probable  that  it  had  ever  taken 
place. 

**  Thid  discourse,"  say  the  commissioners^  ^  bang 
apparently  intended  to  confound  the  object  of  our 
deputation" — ^jres,  that  objett,  to  be  sure,  was  a  very 
different  thing—-''  w«  stated  to  the  two  EJians,  that  the 
British  government,  being  satisfied  of  the  sufficiency 
of  its  prooft,  had  no  intention  of  constituting  itself 
a  judge  of  the  conduct  of  its  ally/'  There  is  here 
one  of  the  most  astonishing  instances,  which  the 
annals  of  the  human  mind  can  exhibit,  of  that  blind* 
ness,  which  the  selfish  affections  have  a  tendency  to 
produce,  when,  unhappily,  power  is  possessed,  and 
all  prospect  both  of  shame  and  of  punishment  is  re^ 
moved.  The  British  government  had  taken  evidence 
upon  the  conduct  of  its  ally,  had  pronounced  a  sen* 
tence  of  condemnation,  aiMl  was  proceeding,  with 
impetuosity,  to  carry  its  decision  into  execution,  yet 
it  would  not ''  constitute  itself  a  judge  of  the  omdtict 
of  its  ally!"  As  if  one  was  not  a  judge,  so  long  «b 
one  abstained  firom  hearing  both  sides  of  the  questioii ; 
as  if,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  saving  only  those 
of  justice,  it  was  not  easy  to  be  a  judge  upon  very 
different  terms ! 

The  whcie  of  the  CMference  of  this  day,  it  ap^ 
pears,  was  spent,  on  the  part  of  the  Khans,  in  ^'  as- 
serting their  disbelief  of  the  hostile  intercourse  with 
Tippoo ;  and  insisting  on  the  reasonableness  of  their 
ent^ing  iato  the  defence  of  Omdut  ul  Onurah's  con- 
duct in  regard  to  the  several  points  m  which  he  was 
accused.'*    When  the  day  was  fiur  cidvanoed,  they 
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wme  pennittod,  on  their  earnest  request^  to  retire  boor  vi. 
fhr  the  pwpoie  of  making  the  necessary  preparations  ^^^^'  *^' 
fiiB  the  funeral  ci  the  deceased  Nabob,  and  a  second    isoK 
intervieir  was  appointed  tor  the  evening  of  the  foUow- 
ingdaj. 

At  this  meetings  the  evils  of  a  divided  government* 
the  abases  which  prevailed,  and  all  tlie  other  aigu-> 
ments^  vhieh^had  heen  so  often  urged  to  ^vail  upon 
the  Nabobs  to  resign  theii^  aiithoritys  were  stated  to  ' 
the  regents ;  they  were  assured  that  no  remedy  would 
suffice,  ncept  the  revolution  proposed;  and  they 
were  asked,  whether  they  were  prepared  to  enter 
into  an  amicable  negotiation.ibr  that  purpose.  They 
remarked,  that,  *^  if  the  entire  goY^mment  of  tho 
Carnatic  should  be  transfhrred  to  the  hands  of  tha 
Company,  the  station  of  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic  would 
be  annihilated/'  The  answer  of  the  commissionerl 
is  memorable.  It  seems  to  prove,  that  the  EngUsb 
in  India  have,  so  long,  and  successfully,  made  use  of 
fiction,  that  they  take  their  own  fictions  for  realitiea. 
The  comanssionera  had  the  confidence  to  tdl  the  re- 
gentsi  ^  that  the  rank  and  dignity  of  the  Nabob  of 
Carnatic  could  not  be  iiyured,"  by  actual  dethrone* 
ment  Nay,  what  is  more,  they  state,  in  their  ne- 
port,  that  the  argument,  which  they  made  use  of  to 
prove  it,  for  they  did  not  leave  it  without  an  argu- 
ment, ^  was  admitted  by  the  Khans  to  be  conclu- 
sive/^ The  Kiums^  notwitiistanding,  declined  giving 
any  answer,  on  a  proposition  of  so  much  importance^ 
tUL  they  got  the  bendit  of  consultaticHi  with  the  dif- 
ferent heads  of  the  £Euniiy ;  and  they  were,  allowed 
tfll  the  next  di^  to  prepare  fw  a  final  declaration. 

On  this  occasion,  they  b^an  by  representing^  that 
the  whole  family,  and  the  ministers  of  the  late  Na- 
bob, having  been  assembled  to  deliberate,  had  come 
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BOOK  VI.  to  certain  conclusaons.  All  these  persons  were  con- 
Chap,  10.  y^n^ed,  that  the  British  government  would  not  insist 
1801*  upon  the  utmost  severity  of  the  terms  which  had 
been  recently  announced ;  and  they  had  ventured  to 
propose  a  different  plan,  by  which,  in  their  opinion^ 
the  security/ which  was  the  professed  aim  of  the 
Company,  would  be  completely  attained.  Their  pro- 
position was,  to  give  up  the  reserved  sov^^ignty 
over  the  Polygars,  and  the  right  of  collecting  the 
revenues  in  the  assigned  districts,  and  along  with 
this  to  make  some  better  regulations  in  teguA  to  the 
debts.  The  commissioners  repeated  that  '*  the  pro- 
position for  vesting  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the 
Company  the  entire  administration  of  the  civil  and 
military  government  of  the  Camatic  contained  the 
basis  on  whidi  alone  the  proposed  arrangement  could 
be  founded."  After  strong  expostulation,  on  both 
sides,  the  Khans  declared,  ^*  that  they  were  prepared 
to  give  a  decided  answer ;  and  that  the  propositions 
which  they  had  offered,  and  of  which  they  delivered 
a  written  statement,  contained  finally,  and  unequi- 
vocally, the  only  terms  on  which  they  could  accede 
to  an  arrangement  of  the  affairs  of  the  Camatic  by 
negotiation/' 

The  commissioners  resolved  to  ^xxeg/i  of  an  ulti- 
mate refusal  from  no  lips  but  those  of  the  Nabdi 
himself.  Upon  their  request,  that  he  should  be  intro- 
duced, the  Khans  manifested  considerable  surprise; 
and  expostulated  against  the  proposition,  on  the 
ground  both  of  decorum,  from  the  recency  of  his 
father's  death,  and  the  immaturity  of  his  judgment, 
at  eighteen  years  of  age.  "  It  was  not,**  say  the 
commissioners,  ^^  without  a  very  long  and  tedious 
conversation,  that  we  obtained  from  the  Khans  the 
appointment  of  a  time  for  our  receivings  from  the 
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MpHteA  son  of  Omdut  ul  OfidrUb,  his  own  determina-  bookvi. 
tkm  on  the  proposition  communicated,  to  the  two  ^^^^'  ^^' 
.Khans."  18qi^ 

On  the  second  day,  whidi  was  the  19th  of  July, 
the  projected  interview  took  place.  The  proposition 
was  re^statedy  to  which  the  acquiescence  of  the  young 
prince  was  lequir^ ;  aqd  the  consequences  held  up 
to  his  view ;  the  title  of  Nabob,  with  the  dignity  and 
emoluments  of  the  head  of  the  fiunily,  if  he  complied ; 
.the  loss  of  all  these  advanti^ges,  if  he  refused.  *^  He 
.replied,  the  Khans,  being  present,  that  he  considered 
them  to  have  been  appointed  by  his  father  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  him ;  and  that  the  object  of  his 
own  counsels  was  not  separate  from  that  of  the 
Khans.''  He  was  then  given  to  understand  that 
Lord  Clive,  the  Governor,  required  an  interview  with 
^im.  To  this  proposition  also  the  Khans  manifested 
reluctance,  but  they  were  immediately  informed  that 
it  was  altogether  useless.  During  a  short  absence  of 
ihe  Khans,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  equipage 
of  the  prince,  **  the  young  man,"  say  the  commis^ 
sioners,  '*  with  much  apparent  anxiety  in  his  manner^ 
whispered  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  that  he  had. been 
deceived  by  the  two  Khans.  Ali  Hussain,  accord- 
ingly, proceeded,  without  further  communication  with 
the  two  Khans,  to  the  tent  of  the  officer  commanding 
the  troops  at  Chepauk,  at  which  place  we  had  the 
honour  of  a  personal  interview  with  your  Lordship." 
The  attendants  .of  the  Prince,  including  even  the  re^ 
.gents,  wer^  ordered  to  withdraw.  At  this  meeting, 
it  appears  that  the  prince  was  even  fiirward  to  de- 
clare his  disapprobation  of  the  refiisal  given  by  the 
Khans  to  the  {MPoposition  of  his  Lordship ;  and  <<  pro- 
^Msed  that  a  treaty  should  be  prepared,  upon  the  basis 
of  vesting  the  entire  civil  and  military  government  of 
the  Carnatic  'm  the  hands  of  the  Company;  and 
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BOOK VI.  stated,  tUat  he  would  be  te^df  to  execute 'the  in- 

^'^'''  ^^'  stfument,  witb>  or  without^  1*e  cjonaeiit  of  the  Rbans, 

•  1801.    ^*  another  separate  conference,  which  was  appcntited, 

for  the  next  day,  within  the  lines  of  the  !IMtish 

troops." 

At  that  internew,  however^  All  Hiissldn  with4N-*r 
his  acquiescence  of  the  fonher  day,'which  he  desctih^ 
d8  the  sudden  and  inconsiderate  suggestion  of  the 
moment.  He  was  again  conveyed  to  a  tent,  to  meet 
with  Lord  Clive,  apart  from  his  attendants  and  ad- 
visers. Being  informed,  that  his  sentimetlte  of  yes- 
to-day  were  understood  to  be  »till  his  real  sentimettts; 
ibat  his  altered  declaration  might  be  the  oiFspritig  of 
fbar ;  that  he  was  at  preident,  hov^ver,  within  the 
British  lines;  and,  if  it  was  necessary,  should  receive 
the  effectual  protection  of  the  British  power ;  he  said 
that  he  acted  under  no  constraint,  atid  that  the  de- 
termination he  had  now  expressed  was  Uiat  6f  his 
own  deliberate^  clear,  and  unalterable  judgment. 
**  It  was  then  explained  to  himi'^  say  the  commis- 
sioners, "  that  no  pains  had  been  omitted^  which 
could  Warn  him  of  the  consequences  he  was  about  to 
incur;  that  the  duties  of  hunranity  towards  him,  aiid 
the  duties  of  attention  to  t^e  national  diaracter  of 
the  British  government,  had  been  satisfied ;  that  he 
had  himself  determined  tfie  situation  in  which  he 
would  hereafter  be  placed ;  and  that  your  Lordship, 
with  concern  fot*  himself  it)dividually»  now  apprit^ed 
•him  that  his  ftittfre  situation  would  be*  that  oPa  pri- 
vate person,  hostile  to  the  British  interests,  ^nd  de- 
pendant on  the  bounty  of  thfe  Comp&ny.— -This  de- 
claratioti  Ali  Hussaln  received  with  a  d^^e  of  cdtti*- 
•posure  and  confidence,  which  denoted  th&t  he  acted 
from  no  impression  of  fear ;  and  a  si^e  df  eompla- 
cency  which  appeared  on  his  countenance^  throughout 
this  discussion,  denoted  M  intemd  saf^ftMion  at 
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the  line  of  induct  he  was  pimuiiig.    Bebg  asked  fiOOKVi. 
if  he  wished  to  make  any  flirther  obsenration,  he  said^^'''^^' 
that  he  did  not;  and  being  also  asked  whether  he    |^j; 
had  any  objection  to  the  introduction  of  the  Khans 
into  the  tent,  he  said  that  he  had  none ;  whidi  bdng^ 
accordingly  done^  he  was  directed  by  your  Lordshijp^ 
to  leave  the  tent*" 

The  British  rufers  had  aU  dong  reserved  to  thtm« 
selves  an  expedient  against  A£  Hussain^  to  wit,  chi- 
canery aixQit  hb  birth,  and  had  regularly  denemi* 
nated  him  the  re|ittted  son  of  Omdut  ul  Omrah ; 
though  all  that  is  stated  is,  that  his  mother,  whieh^ 
according  to  the  mussuhnan  law,  is  a  matter  of  in** 
difference^  was  not  the  principal  amodg  the  women 
IB  Oiezenana ;  and  though,  at  last,  too,  they  precluded 
themselves  £rom  this  pretence,  by  choosing  him  aa 
the  man  with  whom,  in  preference  to  all  the  rest  of 
his  fiuniiy,  they  wished  to  negotiate,  and  at  whose, 
hands  to  accept  the  grant  of  the  sovereignty. 

Negotiation  being  in  this  manner  dosed,  on  the 
part  of  Ali  Hossain,  the  son  of  Omdut  ul  Omrah; 
the  English  rulers  directed  their  attention  to  Azeem 
ul  Dowlah,  a  son  of  Ameer  ul  Omrah,  who  since  the 
death  of  his  father  had  been  kept  in  a  state  of  great 
sedusion  and  indigence*  To  make  known  the  inten- 
tion of  dealing  with  him  as  successor  to  the  Nabob 
m^ht  shorten  his  days.  But  the  English  soon  fiaund 
an  occasion  of  delivering  ihemselves  fit>m  this  diffi^ 
Cttlty.  The  fiunily  resdved  to  place  the  son  of  Om- 
dut ul  Omrah  on  the  >  mvsnud,  to  which  they  hdd 
him  entitled  equally  by  his  birth,  and  by  the  will  st 
his  deceased  fiather.  The  Ei;^;lish  hdd  it  necessary 
to  prevent  that  ceremony;  Sar  which  purpose  the 
troops,  already  commandhig  the  entrance,  took  pos- 
session of  the  palace ;  and  placed  a  guard  of  honour 
about  Azeem  id  Dowlah.    He  wa^  opit  lopg  k^pt  ig^ 
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BOOK  VI.  norant  of  rWhat  .wais  ;to  be  dcuie  with  Mmu  The  fcNT- 
Chap.  ^Q'  feiture.of  the>  government  by  Omdiit  ul  Omrah;  and 
1  §ph  **  that  satisfaction  and  security,"  as  they,  expressed  it, 
whidi  the  English  rulers  *^  deemed  to  be  necessary  to 
t)ie  preservation. .  of  their  interests,  in  the  Camatic," 
wereexplaioed  tolhim^  and  he  wlis  asked  whether, 
if  acknowledged  as  head  and  representative  of  the  fa- 
mily^; these  were  t^ms  to  which. he. would  submit 
He  made  as  little  difficulty  in  expressing  his  coib- 
jl&soce^  as  the  circumstances  in  whieh  he  wias  placed 
gave,  reason  to  expect.^  A  refleeticm,  however,  sug^ 
gests  itself,  !which»  at  the.  time,  the  English  rulers 
were  {irobabLy  too  full  of  their  objeoC  tamake.  If 
Azeem  ul  Dowlah  had  to  the  inheritance  of  the  fiar 
ifaily  any  title  whatsoever,  beside  the  arbitrary  will  of 
the  English  rulers,  his  title  stood  exempt  from  that 
plea  of  forfeiture  on  which  the  measure  of  dethrone- 
ment was^t  up.  It  was  not  so  much  as  .pretended 
that  his  father,  Ameer  ul  Omrah,  had  any  share  ia 
the  pretended  criminal  correspbnd^o^  of  the  late  and 
pvecediilg  Nabob ;  and  to  punish  a  man  for  the  sins 
c^his  grandfather,  howeveirit  maybe  reconcileable 
with  some  systems  of  law,  will  not  be  denied,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, to  be  utterly  irreconcileafale  with  the  essential 
principles  of  justioe.-  Besides^  though  in  a  certain 
sknse  of  the  word,  a  prince  may  forfeit  his  orown  to 
liis  subjects,  it  was  not  in  the.  relation  of  subject  and 
prince^  that  the  British  Company  and  the  Nabob  of 
i^cot  stood ;  and  in  what  sasse  it  can  be  said  that 
one  prince  forfeits  his  crown  to  another  ib  would  not 
be  easy  to  eiplaiii.  i         . 

A  treaty. was  immediately  drawn. up  and  signed, 
according  to  which  all  the  powers  of  government  were 

..  »  The  report  frouj  which  the  above  particulars  and  quotaions  are 
taken,  is  in  the  volume  of  papers  (p.  8 — ^25),  ordered  by  the  House  of 
Cotutopni  tu  be  printed,  9 l^t  and  23d  of  Juue,ld01. 
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dettrered  ov«r  in  perpetuity  to  the  Ekiglish;  end  totally  book  VL 
and  for  ever  renounced  by  the  Nabdb.    Yet  soch  is  ^°^'  ^^' 
tke  memorable  harmony^  between  the  langu^e  which    ]  goi. 
the  English  rulers  desuled  to  employ^  and  the  actions, 
they  pelformedy  that  the  first  article  of  the  tivaty. 
stands  in  the  following  words;  **  The  Nabob  Azeemi 
ul  Dowlah  Behauder  is  hereby  formally  established  ia 
the  state  and  rank»  with  the  dignities  dependant 
thereon,  of  his  wscestors,  her^ofore  Nabobs  of  the 
Camatic;  and  the  possession  thereof  is  hereby  guar 
ranteed  by  the  Honourable  East  India  Ccw^Nmy  to 
fab  said  Highness  A^eem  ul  Dowlah  Behauder^  who 
has  aoQordingly  succeeded  to  the  subahdarry  of  the 
territories  of  Apcof 

As  a  provision  for  the  new  Nabob,  including  the 
maintenance  of  the  fomale  estabU^ment,  or  Mhal,  of 
his  father,  one  fifth  part  of  the  net  rey^ues  of  the 
Camatic  were)  pledged.  The  Company  engagjed  to 
make  a  suitable  maintraance  for  the  rest  of  the  family^ 
and  tookupon  itself  the  whole  of  the  debts  of  the  pre- 
ceding Nabobs.' 

Against  this  rerdlution  there  was  transmitted  to 
the  home  authorities  a  remonstrance  in  the  name  of 
the  regents.  A  letter,  as  from  the  rejected  Nabcdv 
setting  forth^  in  vehement  and  pathetic  language^  thet 
proceedings  which  hadtafcen  place,  and  the  cruel  effiefct$ 
as  regarded  himself,  with  which  they  were  attended^ 
ws»  transmitted  to  two  gentlemen  in  England^  of.  the 
names  of  Hall  add  Johnstone^  who  acted  there:  as:  agents 
of -the  deceased  Nabob.  The  rest  of  the  family  cion^ 
tinned  to  vent  their  indignation,  in  acts  of  diarespiect 
to  the  new  Nabob,  and  in  such  othier  demotistr»- 
tions  as  they  dared  to  risk.  The  displays  of  tbdr  dis- 
satisfaction were  sufficiently  active  and  manifest  to 


I  See.  ibe  Ticaly,  and  Papers,  vd  sopn»  I  74. 
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BOOK VI.  give  not'Onlj  diiqileasure,  but  some  degree.of  ifirtuib* 
Chap.  10.  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  government.  In  due  time,  the  approba* 
18Q1^  tion  of  the  HonouraUe  the  Court  of  Diiectorsr 
a  fitvour  as  often  as  acquisitions  were  made,  not 
often  denied,  arrived  in  proper  form.  **  We  have 
been  induced,"  said  their  Secret  Committee,  <<to 
postpone  expressing  our  opinion  on  the  late  important 
ttwisactions  in  the  Camatic,  from  a  desire  to  be  pre- 
viously furnished  with  every  information  which  could 
beat  in  any  material  degree  upon  the  question ;  and 
we  have  aceo^tngly  waited  with  impatience  for  a 
review  of  the  circuiMtances  which  led  to  the  late 
avrangeoieiit  in  the  Camatic,  which  the  Govemoiw 
General,  in  his  letter  of  the  28th  of  September,  1801^ 
to  the  Secret  Committee,  acquaintied  us  he  was  then 
preparing,  and  which  he  proposed  to  forward  by  the 
Momington  packet."  The  Momington  packet  ap* 
rived,  md  the  promised  review  was  not  received.  It 
never  was  sent.  The  Directoc*  acoordingiy  woe 
compelled  to  approve  without  it.  .^  We  do  not,**  th^ 
say,  *^  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  ente^  into  a  detail 
of  the  circomstaaices  connected  widi  this  case ;  or  to 
state  at  length  the  reasoning  upon  those  drcumstances 
which  has  led  to  the  condnsiDn  we  have  come  til, 
after  the  fullest  and  most  deliberate  consideratiaD. 
It  is  enough  td  state  to  you,  that  we  are  fully  prepared 
lipon  the  facts,  as  at  present  before  us,,  to  i^rove  and 
OM0rm  the  treaty  in  question ;  add  we  are  of  ofunioD, 
that,  acting  under  tJKinstmctiotts  tf  the  Governor- 
Generid,  you  stand  fully  justified,  upon  the  evidence, 
written  as  wdl  as  ond,  on  whidi  you  proceeded,  in 
deeming  the  rights  of  the  fmnily  of  Mahomed  Ali  as 
existing  under  former  treaties^  to  have  been  wholly 
fbr&ited  by  the  systematic  perfidy  and  treadbt&ry  o£ 
the  late  Nabobs  of  the  Camatic,  Wallajah,  iand  Om- 
dut  ul  Omrah,  in  breach  of  their  s(demn.  treaties  with 
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Ae  Compttny.    The  daitns  of  Hie  family  lunring  been  boobvi. 
thtts  fdt4bited,  and  right  having  accrued  to  the  Gots^^^^^ 
peny  «f  makiiig  firoviiion)  at  their  disci^on,  finr  tht   im^ 
future  safety  of  the  Camatic^  we  are  fbrther  of  opi*- 
ni^n  thait' tlie  nature  6f  the  security  which  has  been 
provided  by  the -tntety,  fcMrtJie  defence  «nd  pi«ervai 
tion-  of  our  int^reMt^  in  that  quarter,  is  of  a  satidkctory 

d^ScrtptiOH.^*--  '        ■^•-    '  "         •  ■-•-::»• 

'  Oh(^  4HpMiliA>n-alMie|  in'  thb  'qtiottitibtf,  a][)p^, 
im  ihe  ptese^i  o^Msion,  to  require  any  eottiment; 
The  Dil^ctdfs  day,  that  the  Nabob  Mahottl^  lAli 
fbrfrh^d  the  rights  which  he  enjoyed  '<  under  t^eitiM 
Mth  th«'  Obinpany.*^  But  rardy^  his  right  tb  th* 
tht^orie  of  tlie  Gamatic  was  not  Createdby  iftiy  treaty 
'Witb  the  Company.  It  had;  for'a  Idng  slieried  of  y^ra, : 
been  acknowledged,  and  prodekiied  by  the  iEingHsh) 
Hd  resting  on  a  tery  different' foimlatioti.  At  tlie 
commencen^ent  of  their  political  atld  miiitatry  operas 
lions  in  the  Carnatic,  the  rigk  of  Mahomed  Afi  hf 
inheritance,  to  the  mtisnud  of  %is  ancestors,  was  llie 
gmnd  ptea  winch  they  made  ute  of  agisdinst  the  Frend^  \ 
and  a  teal  for  the  rights  of  thk  lawful  Prince,  w«s  one 
of  the  colours  with  which  they  wei«  hidst  anxious  tl^ 
adortf  tNeiit!  eondoct.  If,  by  the  violation  of  a  tieaty, 
an  her^^tafy  sovereign  iiicub  th^=  fhrfeibfre.of^hid 
sovereignty,  how  would  the  case  stand,  not  tor  speidl 
oPolhe^  to^e^^'^wlth'^h^  East  India  €dm>^ny 
Hklf  ?  At  a  pt^£<fioa8^pooh,  the^l)i¥ectot«  th  jmselv^ 
fM  i^lkftneiltly  dbl^rM>  that  thetmsatyf  wai^vitOAti^; 
ttaiiie!ty,"by'lhe  'asdghm^Bt^  whichi  the:  Nabcfb  had 
grfftited  on  the- districts  i$et  apart  for  securing^the 
subsidy.    All  the  rlght^^  therefore,  which  a  violation 

1  Letter  from  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  dated 
29th  of  September,  1803,  to  the  Governor  in  Councti  Of  fbtt  St. 
George;  paj)ef5,«>s«^,  hi  5a.-'    :- 
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BoonvL  of  the  ttmlfjr  could  ftrfint,  w€l«  <tf  counie  forfeited 
Chaf>  10,  Qp  ^jjjit  occasion.    Y^t  the  DiiectCHrs  by  no  means 
IBKi    f^tended  that  they  had  a  right  to  dethrone  the  Na- 
bob on  that  occasion,^ 

In  the  letter  of  Ali  Hussain  to  the  i^;ent8  of  the 
filQuly  in  England,  **  Being  informed/'  he  say^  **  on 
the  29th,  thgt  a  public  notification  had  been  made 
through  the  different  streets  of  MaAras^  that  the 
Apieer's  son  would  be  {daoed  on  the  musnud  on  the 
Slst  instantt  under  the  inlfluenoe  of  gOTenuiient»  I 
ipsmediately  addressed  the  CUrvemor  with  tbe  advice 
(E^  the  r^^ents,  on  the  suggested  measure,  and  pro- 
piQsed  to  accept  the  terms  whiqh  had  been  at  first 
Qfered ;  a  measure  which  my  mind  revolted  at,  but 
which  seemed  to  be  demanded  by  the  trying  exigen- 
cies of  the  moment :  and  I  felt  confident  within  my- 
self, that,  .if  my  ofer  bed  been  accepted,  the  liberality 
of  the  Britisii  nation  woidd  have  never  held  me  bound, 
'  by  conditions  which  had  been  ao  compidsorily  imposed 
on  me ;  or  would  bfl^e  amdiorated  a  situation,  that 
had  been  produced  by  means,  which  neither  honour, 
aiMr  justice  could  bear  to  contemplate.  My  address 
was  wholly  and  totally  disregarded.'"  ^ 

Of  this  offer  no  mention  whatsoever  appears  in  the 
CDrrespondence  of  the  Company's  servants  with  their 
employers. 
'  Qn  the  6tfa  of  April,  180S,  the  depo^  Nawanb 
died.  He  was  residing  in  the  apartments  of  the 
3u)tana  Nissa  Bc^m,  his  paternal  ^nt,  when  the 
malady,  supposed  a  dysentay,  began ;  and,  in  disiday 
of  the  resentments  of  the  family,  his  situation  was 
concealed  from  the  English  government,  and  the 
medical  assistance  of  the  English  refused,  till  the  case 

Vide  supra. 
<  Papers,  ut  supra,  ordered  to  be  printed  Slst  and  S3d  of  June,  1602. 
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was  desperate.    Nearly  at  the  same  tim^  died  Ameer  book  vi. 
Sing,  the  deposed  Rajah  of  Tanjore.*  ^'^'''^^' 

Pondicheny  having  been  restored  to  the  French,  |g03^ 
agreeaUj  to  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  Bonaparte  alarmed 
the  English  by  sending  out  a  great  list  of  military 
cheers;  seven  generals,  and  a  proportional  number 
in  the  inferior  ranks,  with  1,400  regular  troops,  and 
100,000/.  in  specie.  The  qpeedy  renewal  of  the  war 
gave  them  relief  from  their  fears^  Possession  of  Pon- 
dicherry  was  resumed  by  the  English  in  180S  r  but 
the  Frendi  Admiral,  Linois,  had  intelligenee  suffi- 
ciently prompt,  to  enable  him  to  escape  with  the 
fleet.* 

>  Papery  uttupra»  i.  95,  ffi,  115,  146. 

t  Papers,  ordered  to  be  printed  ia  1806,  No.  25,  p.  Ig9. 
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Two  4eis  of  Prinfiefif  omnecHd  wUh  tlmi  Mngl»h  f 
one^  wham  tiny  m^  rengfk  h^H  the  n^it^W% 
mnd  tki  civil  pmvers  ^  their  gimrnm^t;  anPi 
ther.jXoham  they  piflde  r^ignonly  th^  military 
po3i^^r^-r-£n4eavoiitrto  midc^thefeakmresign  th^ 
military  part  of  his  government — Negotiation/^ 
for  that  purpose  from  1798  to  1802 — Negotia- 
tions with  Dawlut  Row  Scindiafor  a  similar  pur- 
pose— The  dependance  of  alt  the  Mahratta  states 
expected  as  the  effect  of  the  resignation  to  the 
English  of  the  military  power  of  any  one  of 
them — Negotiation  with  Scindia  ineffectual — 
War  between  Scindia  and  Holkar — The  Peshwa 
driven  from  Poona — For  the  sake  of  being  re- 
stored by  English  arms^  the  Peshwa  consents  to 
the  resignation  of  his  military  power — A  treaty 
for  that  purpose  signed  at  Bassein — The  Gover- 
nor-General expects,  that  the  other  Mahratta 
states  xvill  not  dare  to  quarrel  with  the  English 
on  account  of  the  treaty  of  Bassein — Scindia 
assembles  his  troops^  and  marches  to  the  vicinity 
of  Boorhanpore — Persevering  attempts  to  make 
Scindia  execute  a  treaty  similar  to  that  of  Bas- 
sein— The  Peshwa  restored — Probability  of  a 
war  with  the  Mahratta  Princes  on  account  of 
the  treaty  of  Bassein — Junction  of  the  armies  of 
Scindia  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar — Scindia  and 
the  Rajah  required  by  the  English  to  quit  their 
present  menacing  posit  ion^and  replace  their  armies 
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at  their  mual  station^^-^Scmdia  and  the  Rajah 
evaiMng  compliance,  ike  English  regard  them  as 
enemies — Arguments  by  which  the  Governor^ 
General  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  line  of 
policy  which  led  to  this  crisis  was  good — Investi^ 
gation  of  those  arguments. 

The  relations,  which  the  British  government  endear  boor  vi. 
troured  to  establish  with  the. Princes  of  India»  were ^'^'''  ^^' 
difierent  in  different    drciunstanoes.      They    with    .^^ 
whom  their  connection  was  the  most  intimate,  the 
Nabob  of  Camatic,  the  R^jah  of  Tanjore,  the  Nabob 
of  Oude,  formed  one  class.     Another  was  fi>nned  bjr 
those  who  stood  in  the  ciiruiiistances  of  the  Niisam^ 
of  the  Peshwa,  and  other  Mahratta  powers.  > 

From  the  Princes  of  the  first  class,  it  had  lately 
been  the  object  of  the  British  govemmentfto  take 
away  not  only  the  military,  but  likewise  the  civil 
power,  in  the  countries  to  which  their  titles  reBpee"^ 
tively  extended ;  and,  leaving  them  the  name  of  soviet 
reign,  to  make  them  simply  pensioners  of  state.  With 
the  rest,  this  object  had  been  completely  attained : 
With  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  it  was  found  expedient  to 
make  something  of  a  compromise.  Asortofdele^ 
gated  administration,  which,  however,  he  bound  hiiii-> 
sdf  to  carry  on  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  dele* 
gator,  was  left  to  him  in  dvilaflbirs,  in  a  portion,  not 
mndi  m(^re  than  a  third,  of  his  ISonfmer  dominions. 

To  this  point  the  pretensions  of  the  British  govern^; 
ment  had  advanced  by  degrees.  At  first  they  were 
neither  very  high,  nor  very  definite.  The  Englidi^ 
tor  their  own  security,  found  it  necessary  to  aid  the  v 
Princes  in  defending  themselves;  and  the  Princes 
ngretd  to  re-imbiirse  the  English  for  the  expenses 
which  they  incurred. 

The  powers  erf"  government,  that  is,  in  India,  the 
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BOOK  VI.  powers  of  the  sovereign,  may  be  looked  upon  as  di- 
°^'''  vided  (in  India  they  are  very  conspicuously  divided) 
1302.  into  two  portions ;  the  one,  the  militaiy  power;  the 
other,  the  civil  power ;  the  one  consisting  in  authority 
over  the  military  force ;  the  other  io  the  administt^- 
tion  of  what  is  called  the  civil  or  ndn-military  affairs 
of  the  state,  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  judicature, 
and  police. 

The  English  arrived  at  the  first  remarkable  stage; 
when  they  made  the  Prince^  with  whom  they  were 
most  nearly  connected,  strip  themselves  of  their  mili-' 
tary  power,  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  English! 
^t  this  stage  affairs  remained  during  a  considerable 
number  of  years.  The  sovereigns,  placed  in  these 
circumstances^  held  tibeir  civil  power  in  a  state  of  ab* 
solute  dependance.  When  the  civil  power,  also,  was 
taken  away  from  them,  nothing  of  sovereign  remained, 
but  the  name.  They  were  in  the  situation  of  the 
Rajah  of  Sattarah,  only  in  the  hands  of  a  people,  to> 
whom  it  was  agreeable  to  treat  them  with  more  in-^ 
dulgence. 

With  the  Princes  of  the'  second  class,  the  object  at 
which  the  British  government  had  beguji  to  aim,  was, 
to  make  each  of  them  resign  the  military  part  of  his 
power  to  the  English.  In  respect  to  the  Nizam,  the 
business  had  been  effectually  accomplished  by  the 
treaty  of  1800 ;  when  he  agreed  to  receive  the  sub- 
sidiary force  of  the.  English,  and  alienated  a  great 
proportion  of  his  dominions  to  defray  its  expense. 
The  eagerness  with  which  Lord  Wellesley  endea-> 
voured  to  establish  the  same  relations  with  the  prin- 
cipal Mahratta  states,  he  himself  infiums  us,  was  ex«- 
treme. 

It  had  suited  the  English,  in  their  transactions 
with  the  Mahratta  people,  to  suppose  in  the  chief- 
tain, called  the  Peshwa,  a  species  of  sovereign  autho- 
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Hly,  orer  the  rest  of  the  I^ahratta  potentates;  an  book vi. 
authority,  which  it  was  abundantly  evident  .that  he    '^^' 
did  not  exercise,  and  to  which  it  was  equally  evident    1802. 
that  the  rest  of  the  Princes  paid  no  respect     In  the 
spirit  of.  this  poUcy,  it  was  the  wish  of  Lord  WeU 
lesley  to  induce  the  Peshwa,  in  preference  to  all  the 
rest  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  to  consign  the  d^ence 
of  his  gOTeminent  and  dominions  to  a  British  force, 
and  to  alienate  a  part  of  those  dominions  for  the 
maintenance  of  that  force;  an  arrangement  which 
that  Governor  denominates,  ^^  an  intimate  alliance, 
founded  upon  principles  which  should  render  the 
British  influence  and  military  force  the  main  support 
of  that  power,"  * 

In  1798,  when  the  Nizam  consented  to  transfer 
the  military  powers  of  government  within  his  domi- 
nions to  the  English,  a  similar  proposal  of  **  general 
defensive  alliance,  and  mutual  guarantee,"  ^  as  it  is 
called  by  Lord  Wellesley,  was  strongly  pressed  upon 
the  Peshwa.  The.  moment  was  conceived  to  be 
favourable.  "  The  authority  of  Baajy  Rao,"  says 
the  Goyemor-General,  '^  was  then  reduced  to  a  state 
of  extreme  weakness  by  the  imbecility  of  his  coun* 
sels,  by  the  instability  and  treachery  of  his  disposition, 
and  by  the  prevalence  of  internal  discord ;  and  in  that 
crisis,  his  government  was  menaced  with  destruc- 
tion, by  the  overbearing  power  of  Scindia.  It  was 
evident  that  the  Peshwa  could  not  expect  to  be 
relieved  from  the  oppressive  control  of  Scindia,  and 
to  be  restored  to  a  due  degree  of  authority  within 
his  own  dominions*  by  any  other  ipeans  than  by  the 

» Governor-Generars  Narrative  of  the  late  Transactions  In  the  Mah- 
ratta empire  :  East  India  Papers,  Mahratta  War^  1803^  ordered  to  ba 
printed  5th  and  S9d  of  June,  1804>  p.  304. 

•  Ibid. 
VOL.  VI.  X 
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BOORVLaid  of  the  British  power.**  *  The  Govemor-General 
^'^'"'"^  informs  us,  that  Biyee  Rao  did  even  applj  to  hini 
for  assistance.  But  when  he  was  made  to  uadet^ 
stand,  that  it  would  be  granted  only  on  the  condition 
of  permanent!/  confiding  his  defence  to  a  Biitish 
force ;  that  is,  df  transferring  his  militarj  power  to 
tke  hands  of  the  English^  ^*  he  deliberately,''  says 
the  Governor-General,  ^'  preferred  a  situation  of  d^ 
gradation  and  danger,  with  nominal  independence^ 
to  a  more  intimate  connection  with  the  British  power ; 
which,"  adds  the  Govemor-^General,  suffidendy  dis- 
closing his  views,  <'  could  not  be  formed  on  principles 
calculated  to  secure  to  the  Peshwa  the  constant  pro- 
tection of  our  arms,  without,  at  the  same  time, 
establishing  our  ascendancy  in  the  Mahratta  empire."  ^ 
The  length  of  time,  during  which  the  Peshwa  amused 
the  Govemor-General,  is  thus  commented  upon  by 
that  disappointed  ruler :  *^  Subsequent  events  justify 
a  conclusion,  that  the  long  and  systetnatic  course  of 
deceitful  policy,  pursued  by  the  Peshwa  on  this  occa- 
sion, was  not  less  the  result  of  a  determined  spirit  <^ 
hostility,  than  of  his  characteristic  jealou^  and  irre- 
aoiution."^ 

The  prospect  of  the  war  between  the  British  power 
and  Tippoo  Sultaun  inspired  not  the  Peshwa,  w€ 
are  assured  by  the  Governor-General,  with  any  of 
the  sentiments  of  a  generous  ally;  but  turned  his 
attention  solely  to  the  advantages  which  the  crisis 
presented  **  to  the  faithless  and  sordid  policy  of  that 
Prince ; "  who. not  only,  *^  by  a  course  of  studied  and 
systematic  deceit,  avoided  all  active  interference  in 

1  Governor-Generars  iastrucUoDS  to  the  resident  at  Poona,  dated 
23d  of  Jaoe,  \B02,  transmitted  in  Letter  from  the  Governor-General 
fo  the  Secret  Committee,  dated  94th  of  Decemhcr,  1802,  and  receired 
the  9th  of  May,  180S.    Ibid.  p.  34. 

•  Ibid.  3  Ibid. 
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tlie  contest,  hit  actually  maintained  an  anucabtefiOOKVi. 
inlercourae  with  the  esneray."  *  Qi^^^.w. 

The  Governor-General  even  makes  profession  of  ^WB. 
Imving  been  duped  by  the  Peshwa.  "  His  Excel- 
lency/' says  he,  speaking  of  himself  in  the  third 
person,  a  novelty  which  this  Govemor-Gaieral  in- 
troduced,, and  of  which,  in  ih^  end,  the  I>irectQrs 
oomplained,  '' in  a  letter  aiUressed  to  ithe  Honouribfe 
the  Court  of  Directors,  under  date  tbe  ^MHh  of  Mardi, 
1799,  espressed  bis  4X)oivictiDn,  that  the  dispositiDn 
of  tiie  Court  of  Poowdi  coBtinued  perfectly  £Bivourafole 
to  the  British  interests ;  and  tlutt  want  of  power 
would  be  the  sole  cause  of  its  inaction,  in  the  event 
of  a  war  with  Tif^wo  Sultaun."  The  course  of  the 
war,  howev^,  he  says,  suggested  doubts ;  ajid  at  the 
teimination  df  it  they  were  ocmfirmed,  **  by  the  qpr- 
respondence  between  Tippoo  Sultaun  and  his  agents 
at  Poonah»  and  by  letters^  from  Nana  Fumavese, 
and  otiier  Mahratta  chieftains,  to  Tippoo  Sultaun, 
which  were  discovered  among  the  records  of  Serin- 
gapatam.  The  combjned  evidence  of  those  docu« 
ments,  and  of  the  Periiwa's  conduct  during  tlie  wi^r, 
affimls  unequivocal  proofii  of  the  hostility  of  his  dls» 
position  towards  the  British  power;  and  justifies  a 
conclusion,  that,  if  fortune  had  appeared  to  favour 
the  enemy,  the  Peshwa  would  Ofcvly  have  espoused 
his  cause.''* 

Here  was  the  conduct  most  exactly,  which  had 
been  ascribed  to  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  and  by  which 
that  prince  was  declared  to  have  forfdted  his  throne. 
The  Nabc^  of  Arcot  and  the  Peshwa  were  both 
princes,  connected,  by  treaty,  in  alliance  with  the 
British  power.  Both  were  accused  of  violating  the  ob« 
ligations  of  that  treaty,  by  cmresponding  with  Tippoo 


3  Lettersy  ut  nipra^  p.  34.  *  Ibid. 
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BOOK  VI.  Suhaun.    We  have  seen  the  treatment  bestowed  upou 
"^^'  "'the  one;  it  remains  to  contrast  with.it,  that  whfch 
1802.    ^^  bestowed  upon  the  other,  of  the  two  olSenders. 
"  Although,"  says  the  Govemot-General,  •*  the 
faithless  conduct  of  the  Peshwa  not  onlj  deprived 
him  of  all  title  to  participate  in^the  advantages  of  the 
war,  but  exposed  him  to  the  just  resentment  of  the 
allies,  the  Governor-General  determined  to  reffaio 
.from  any  measures  of  a  vindictive  nature:  and  to 
adopt  the  more  liberal  policy — of  conciliating  the 
Peshwa's  interests — and  of  providing  Sor  the  security 
of  th^  allies,  and  for  the  general  tranquillity  of  India--^ 
by  repeating  his  invitation  to  the  Peshwa  to  accede 
to  the  proposal  of  general  defensive  alliance  and 
mutual  guarantee ;  which  his  Excellency  had  before 
unsuccessfully  offered  to  the  Peshwa's  acceptance.'*^ 
Such  was  the  difference  of  treatment  intended  for 
.the  Peshwa.     The  following  was  the  result.     '^  At 
the  close  of  the  war  in  1799,"  says  the  Governor- 
General,   **  the  propositions  for  the  conclusion  of  de- 
fensive and  subsidiary  engagements  with  the  Peshwa 
were  renewed ;  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  ad- 
vantage to  the  latter;  who,  by  acceding  to  those 
propositions,  would  not  only  have  been  emancipated 
fit>m  the  oppressive  control  of  Scindia,  and  have  been 
reinstated  in  the  due  exercise  of  his  authority— but 
would  have  been  admitted  to  a  participation  in  the 
conquered  territory  of  Mysore. 

^^  But,  after  a  vexatious  and  illutsory  discussion  of 
the  propositions,  during  a  period  of  several  months, 
the  negotiation  was  closed,  by  the  Peshwa*s  rejection 
of'  the  conditions  of  defensive  alliance,  under  any 
admissible  modification  of  them* 

**  The  circumstances  of  that  negotiation  affbrd  the 

1  Letter,  ut  supra.  Ibid.  p.  34. 
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strongest  reason  to  believe,  that  the  Peshwa  never  BOOK  vr. 
seriously  intended  to  enter  into  any  engagements,  on  ^"^''  ^'' 
the  basis  of  those  propositions ;  and  that  he  had  no   ^gg^. 
other  intention,    from  the   commencement  of  the 
negociation^  than,  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  an 
unqualified  I'efusal  to  treat;  to  deceive  the  puUic, 
and  the  Governor-General,  by  the  appearances  of  a 
disposition  to  concur  in  the  views  of  the  British 
government  for  the  tranquillity   of  India;  and  tq 
deter  Scindia  from  the  prosecution  of  his  ambitious 
designs,  by  persuading  that  chieftain,  that  the  Peshwa 
had  it  in  his  power,  and  in  his  contemplation,  to 
avail  himself  of  the  protection  of  the  British  arms.''  ^ 

Nor  were  these  the  only  occasions  on  which  the 
Peshwa  had  been  importuned  on  the  same  subject 
^  The  negotiations,'^  continues  the  same  high  reporter, 
"  which  followed  the  renewal  of  the  Governor-Gene- 
ral's propositions,  in  the  month  of  Apf-il,  1800,  were 
conducted,  on  the  part  of  the  Peshwa,  in  the  same 
sprit  of  temporizing  policy,  and  studied  evasion, 
which  .characterized  his  conduct  in  every  previous 
discussion.  His  long  and  degrading  subjection  to 
the  power  of  Scindia;  his  repeated  experience  of 
the  perfidy  and  violence  of  that  unprincipled  chie& 
tain ;  the  internal  distraction  whidh  prevailed  in  his 
government ;  and  the  consciousness  of  his  inability  to 
relieve  himself  from  the  pressure  of  his  accumulated 
difficulties,  and  to  secure  the  efficient  exercise  of  his 
authority;  were  insufficient  to  subdue  the  emotions 
of  his  jealous  fears,  and  to  induce  him  to  rely,  with 
confidence,  on  the  protection  of  that  stisite,  which' 
alone  possessed  the  power  and  the  will  to  extricate 
bim  from  his  enibarrassmehts,  and  to  place  him  in  a 
»tuation  of  comparative  dignity  and  security.   Those 

I  Letter^  ut  sppra^  Ibid.  p.  34.- 
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BOCK  vt.  negotiatioM  were  closed  in  the  month  of  Septemben 
^' "'  1800,  when  TKrious  unpn^ecedented  act»  of  violcnGe 
l^n.  ^^^  extortion,  on  the  pwt  of  Scindia,  had  aggravated 
the  pressure  of  the  Fesdiwa,  and  virtualty  annihilated 
hit  authority-— by  the  Peshwa's  absolute  rejection  of 
th^  principal  articles  of  the  Goreraor-General's  pro- 
position. 

'*  And  he  may  be  considered  to  have  rejected  those 
propositions  again,  by  his  refusal  to  become  a  party 
in  the  treaty  of  general  drfensive  alliance,  concluded 
with  the  Nlsam  in  October,  1800,  whidi  was  ten- 
dered to  his  acceptance."  ^ 

But  the  complaints  of  the  Governor-General  are 
not  confined  to  the  arts  by  which  the  Peshwa  en- 
deavoured to  preserve  the  advantage  of  appearing  to 
enjoy  the  friendship  of  the  British  government,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  avoid  the  transference  and  loss 
of  l»s  military  power.  ••  While  these  several  nego- 
tiations were  depending,**  says  the  same  great  inform* 
ant,  ^  the  Peshwa  was  at  different  times  employed 
in  cariying  on  intrigues  at  the  court  of  Hyderabad, 
to  effect  the  dissolution  of  the  affiance  between  the 
Company  and  the  Nizam,  and  to  engage  his  High* 
ness  to  unite  with  the  Mahrattas,  at  any  future  fa- 
vourable opportunby,  for  the  subversion  of  the  Britiah 
pciwer."^ 

To^vards  the  end  of  tlie  year  1801,  the  Peshwa 
came  forward  with  a  proposal  **  for  snbsicSaing  a 
body  of  British  troops."  To  this,  according  to  the 
Gk)vemor-G^neral,  he  was  ^'  influenced,  either  by 
views  and  intentions  similar  to  those  which  regulated 
his  conduct  during  die  n^;otiatioos  of  1799  and 
1800;  or,  if  shicere  in  his  prqK»al,  by  the  hope  of 
obtaining  the  aid  of  the  British  for  the  re-establish- 

1  Letter,  ul  8upr»>  Ibid.  35.  ^  Ibid. 
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nent  and  security  of  his  authority^  without  hazarding  BOOK  vs. 
the  introduction  of  that  degree  of  control  and  as- ^^^'^^' 
oendancy^  which/'  sajs  the  Governor-General,  *^  it   1609« 
most  be  our  interest  to  establish  in  the  Mahratta 
stat^  and  which  it  is  his  object  to  avoid."  ^ 

**  The  Peshwa,"  continues  the  Governor-General, 
is  aware,  that  the  perman^ot  establishment  of  a 
B^tish  force,  in  the  vicinity  of  Poonah,  would  imme* 
diately  place  him,  in  some  d^ree,  in  a  state  of 
dependance  upon  the  British  power.  And,  there* 
lore,  he  has  stipulated,  that  the  subsidiary  force 
shall  be  retained  within  the  Company's  dominions 
at  all  times,  except  when  he  shall  require  its  actual 
services."  ^  For  the  charges  of  the  troqis,  the  Peshwa 
proposed  to  assign  a  territory,  in  a  part  of  the  Mah- 
ratta country,  over  which  he  had  only  a  nominal 
authority,  and  ^^  <lie  cession  of  which,"  says  the 
Governor-General,  ^'  would  not  in  any  degree  con« 
tribute  to  render  the  Peshwa  dependant  on  the  sup- 
port of  the  British  power."  ^  Because  this  arrange^ 
ment  would  be  extremely  advantageous  to  the  Peshwa, 
without  yielding  correspondent  advantages  to  the 
British  government,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Gover- 
nor-General, that  it  ought  to  be  rejected.  But  he  was 
of  ojHnion,  that  rather  than  not  get  a  British  force 
subsidized,  as  he  termed  it,  by  the  Peshwa;  that  is, 
placed  in  the  service,  and  at  the  expense  of  that 
prince,  it  was  adviseable  to  consent  to  his  {proposi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  station  of  the  troops,  provided 
he  would  make  an  acceptable  provision  in  land,  or 
even  in  money,  for  tl^  maintenance*  Tlie  Governor- 
General  reasoned  thus :  *^  The  measure  of  subsidizing 
a  British  force,  even  imder  the  limitations  which  the 
Peshwa  has  annexed  to  that  proposal,  must  imme« 

>  Letter,  ut  supra.  Ibid.  p.  35.  ^  ibid  3  Ibid. 
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BOOK  VI.  diately  place  hiin^  in  some  degree,  in  a  state  of  de- 
Chap. lu  ^gp jaoce  upon  the  Bi^itish  power;  provided  that 
1802.  measure  be  uncombined  with  any  other  arrangements 
calculated  to  defeat  its  operation  ^  The  dependancc 
of  a  state/ in  any  degree,  upon  the  power  of  another, 
naturally  tends  to  promote  a  sense  of  security,  de- 
rived irom  the  support  of  a  foreign  power ;  produces 
a  relaxation  of  vigilance  and  caution ;  and  the  opera- 
tion of  natural  causes,  in  augmenting  the  dependanoe 
of  the  Peshwa  on  the  British  power,  under  the  op^- 
tion  of  the  proposed  engagements,  wOuld  be  accele^ 
rated  by  the  effect  which  those  engagements  would 
produce,  of  detacliing  the  state  of  Poonah  from  the 
other  members  of  the  Mahratta  empire.**  ^ 

When  **  the  Govemor-General,"  these  are  his  own 
words,  ^^  notwithstanding  his  frequent  disappointments 
in  the  accomplishment  of  his  salutary  views,  deter- 
mined, in  June,  1802,  to  rcnew  his  negotiations  for 
the  conclusion  of  an  improved  system  of  alliance  with 
the  court  of  Poonah ;  the  increased  distraction  in  the 
Mahratta  state,  the  rebellion  of  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar, 
and  his  successes  against  the  combined  forces  of  the 
Peshwa  and  Scindia,  appeared  to  constitute  a  crisis  of 
affairs,  favourable  to  the  success  of  the  proposed  nego< 
tiation  at  Poonah.  In  the  course  of  the  discussions 
which  ensued,  the  Peshwa  manifested  a  desire  to  con- 
tract defensive  engagements  with  the  Honourable 
Company,  under  circumstances  of  more  apparent  so* 
.  lidtude,  than  had  marked  his  conduct  at  any  former 
c^ccasion.  The  Peshwa,  however,  continued  to  with* 
hold  his  consent  to  any  admissible  modifications  of 
the  Governor-General's  f^'opositions,  until  Jeswunt 
Rao  Holkar,  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army,  ac^^ 
tually  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Poonah."  ^ 


1  Letter,  ot  supra,  Ibid.  p.  37- 

*  Governor-General's  Narrative,  Ibid.  p.  305. 
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The  crisis  to  which  the  Mahratta  afiairs  were  then  BOOK  vi. 
approaching,  was  preceded  and  produced  by  the  fol*  ^**'''  ^^' 
lowing  circumstances.  1802; 

Mulhar  Rao  Holkar,  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
army  of  the  first  Peshwa,  was  instrumental  in  push* 
ii^  the  conquests  of  the  Mahrattas  towards  the  north ; 
and,  according  to  the  usual  pdicy  of  the  Mahratta 
government,  received  a  portion  of  territory,  in  the 
province  of  Malwa,  for  the  support  of  his  troops. 
This  happened  about  the  year  17S6;  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Holkar  family ; 
for,  as  the  power  of  the  primary  government  declined, 
that  of  the  principal  viceroy s»  according  to  custom, 
became  independent ;  and,  although  the  memory  of 
their  primitive  connexion  with  the  Peshwa  was  not 
yet  obliterated,  they  not  only  acted  as  his  equals,  but 
fi^uentjy  as  his  masters ;  and  on  no  occasion,  except 
when  it  suited  their  interest,  allowed  their  wiU  to  be 
governed  by  his.  Mulhar  Rao  Holkar  died  in  the 
year,  1766.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Tuc- 
pjee  Holkar.  This  Prince  reigned  till  the  year  1797. 
He  left  four  sons,  Cashee  Rao,  Mulhar  Rao,  Eithojee 
Holkar,  and  Jeswuiit  Rao  Holkar ;  the  two  former 
alone  by  the  wife,  or  principal  female  in  his  haram. 
Cashee  Rao  succeeded  Tuckajee,  as  the  eldest  son  by 
his  wife.  A  dispute,  however,  soon  arose  between 
Cashee  Rao  and  his  brother  Mulhar  Rao,  who  claimed 
an  equal  share  of  the  inheritance ;  and  they  both  re* 
paired  to  Poonah,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  their  • 
disputes  by  the  intervention  of  the  Peshwa. 

Dowlut  Rao  Sdndia  exercised  a^  that  time  a  de« 
spotic  authority  over  the  Peshwa ;  and  regarded  the 
occasion  as  highly  favourable  for  adding  the  posses- 
sions  of  the  Holkar  family  to  his  own.  Having  made 
his  terms  with  Cashee  Rao;  who  is  said  to  have  re- 
nounced a  claim  of  sixty,  and  paid  a  sum  of  six  lacs 
of  rupees,  he  surprised  and  slaughtered  Mulhar  Rao, 
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DOOR  VI.  with  all  his  attendants,  at  Poonah,  in  the  month  of 
^'^'^' "'  September,  1797.  The  wife  of  Mulhar  Rao,  left 
ISO^  in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  produced  a  son,  who  was 
named  Rhnndeb  Rao.  Scindia  possessed  himself  of 
the  person  of  the  infant ;  retained  Cashee  Rao  in  a 
state  of  dependance;  and  pr(^>osed  to  govern  the 
Holkar  dominions  in  his  name.  The  two  brothers 
Eithojee  and  Jeswimt  Rao  had  attached  themsdves 
to  the  cause  d*  Mulhar  Rao,  and  were  both  at  Poonah 
at  the  time  of  his  murder.  Eithojee  fled  to  Kolapoor, 
where  he  was  taken,  in  the  commission  of  hostHities; 
sent  to  Poonah ;  and  deprived  of  his  life,  Jeswmit 
Rao  made  bis  escape  to  Nagpoor ;  and  was  protected 
for  some  time ;  but  the  instigations  of  Scindia  at  last 
prevailed,  and  the  Rajah  placed  him  in  confinement. 
He  contrived  to  effect  his  escape,  and  fled  to  Mehys- 
ser,  on  the  Nerbuddah*  Scindia,  at  that  time  deeply 
engaged  in  his  schemes  for  securing  the  ascendancy 
at  Poonah,  had  not  leisure  to  pursue  the  fugitive  with 
vigour  and  expedition,  and  probably  thought  his  re- 
sources too  contemptible  to  excite  any  apprehension. 
This  remissness  enabled  Jeswunt  Rao,  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  means  whidi  so  plentiftdly  exist  in  India, 
of  collecting  an  army  of  adventurers,  by  the  prospect 
of  plunder.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1801,  that  Scin- 
dia really  became  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  Jeswunt 
Rao.  He  then  began  to  collect  an  army  on  the  Ner- 
buddah,  and  ordered  the  chiefs  in  his  dependance  to 
join  him  with  the  smallest  possible  delay.  On  the 
14th  of  October,  1801,  a  general  engagement  took 
place  between  thc^armies  of  the  two  cheiflains,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Indore,  the  capital  of  the  Holkar 
family.  Holkar  was  completely  vanquished,  and  fled 
with  the  loss  of  his  artillery  an^  baggage.^ 

I  For  these  particultn,  of  ilw  dispuie  between  Scmdia  and  Holkar, 
sec  the  same  vdame  of  Parliamcnlary  Bipers,  p.  268,  I,  ^. 
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in  this  sitaation  of  aftairs^  a  favourable  opportunity  BOOK  VL 
appeared  to  the  Goremor-General  to  present  itself,  ^"^''•^^' 
of  exteadng  his  favourite  plan  for  engrossing  the  ^^^^ 
military  power  of  the  princes  in  India,  or  (as  he  him* 
self  chose  rather  to  name  it)  **  the  system  of  general 
defensive  alliance  and  guarantee*"  Colonel  Ccdlins, 
who  had  acted  for  some  time  as  resident  at  Futtj 
Ghm*,  was,  in  the  month  of  December,  1801,  directed 
to  repair  to  the  camp  of  Dowlut  Rao  Sdndia.  And 
in  the  instructioDs  of  the  Governor-General  to  that 
office-,  dated  the  15th  oif  January,  1802,  are  the  fol* 
lowing  words :  ••  The  events  which  have  lately  oc- 
curred in  Hindostan^  and  the  actual  situation  of  the 
affidrs  of  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia,  appear  to  his  Excel* 
lency  to  afford  a  more  favourable  opportunity,  than 
any  winch  has  hitherto  offered,  of  persuading  that 
chieftain  to  become  a  party,  in  the  proposed  system  of 
defensive  alUance  and  reciprocal  guarantee,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  concluded  with  his  Highness 
the  Nizam,  on  the  12th  of  October,  1800." 

The  next  paragraph  of  this  official  paper  is  impor- 
tant, as  exhibiting  the  views  of  the  Govemor-Ge* 
neral,  with  regard  to*  the  effect  which  this  defensive 
alliance,  with  any  one  of  the  Mahratta  powers,  would 
have  upon  aU  the  rest*  According  to  him,  it  would 
produce  ok  of  two  effects.  Either  it  would  compel 
them  to  give  up  their  military  power,  in  imitation  of 
the  state  which  had  submitted  to  that  stipulation  ;  or, 
it  would  i^ce  them  **  in  a  dependent  and  subordi- 
nate condition," — a  condition  in  which  ^  all  their 
ambitious  views,  and  aggressive  designs,  would  be  con- 
trolcd."  *•  It  may  reasonably,'*  sa^s  the  Govemor- 
Greneral,  "  be  expected,  that  the  success  of  a  nego- 
tiation, for  that  pm'pose,  with  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia, 
will  materially  promote  the  complete  accomplishment 
of  his  Excellency's  views,  by  inducing  the  other  Mah* 
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316  .  Subsidiary  Alliance 

BOOKVi.ratta  powers  to  concur  in  the  proposed  arrangement, 
"^^'  with  a  view  to  avoid  the  dependant  and  subordinate 
1802.  condition  to  which  they  must  be  reduced^  hj  their 
exclusion  from  an  alliance,  of  which  the  operation, 
with  tespect  to  them^  must  be^  to  control  all  ambi- 
tious views  and  aggressive  designs  on  their  part ^ 
without  aQbrding  to  those  powers  the  benefits  of  the 
general  g^uarantee."  The  doctrine  of  the  Governor- 
General,  therefore,  was,  that,  in  this  manner,  every 
one  of  the  Mahratta  states  would  become  dependent 
upon  the  English  government ;  those  who  accepted 
the  alliance,  by  the  alliance;  those  who  did  not 
accept  it,  ty  being  deprived  of  it ;  the  same  happy 
effect,  in  two  opposite  cases,  by  the  same  ingenious 
combination  of  means. 

In  regard  to  the  terms  of  the  proposed  alliance^ 
the  document  in  question  says,  *^  The  general  condi- 
tions to  which,  in  conformity  to  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment, it  is  desirable  that  Scindia  should  accede,  are» 
1st.  To  subsidize  a  considerable  British  force,  to  be 
stationed  within  his  dominions:  2dly.  To  cede  in 
perpetual  sovereignty  to  the  Company,  an  extent  of 
territory,  the  net  produce  of  which  shall  be  adequate 
to  the  charges  of  that  force:  3dly.  To  admit  the 
arbitration  of  the  British  government,  in  all  disputes 
and  differences,  between  Scindia  and  his  Highness  the 
Nizam,  and,  eventually,  between  Scindia,  and  the 
other  states  of  Hindostan :  and  4thly.  To  dismiss  all 
the  subjects  of  France  now  in  his  service,  and  to 
pledge  himself  never  to  entertain  in  his  service  per9on4 
of  that  description." 

It  was  declared  to  be  **  extremely  desirable  that 
Scindia  should  subsidize  the  same  number  of  British 
troops,  as  is  subsidized  by  his  Highness  the  Ni^m." 
If  Scindia,  however,  as  was  suspected,  would  not, 
unless  in  a  case  of  extreme  necessity^  agree  to  that 
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proposed  with  Scindicu  S17 

proposal,  the  Governor-General  wa»  inclined  to  come  BOOKVI. 
down  in  his  terms.     He  would  cotisent  to  such  a.  '^^*^^' 
number  of  troops  as  even  that  of  two  battalions.     The    \^% 
obligation  of  submitting  Scindia's  relations  with  other 
states,  to  the  will  of  the  English,  it  was  not,  jn  the 
opinion  of  the  Governor-General,  very  material  to 
exact ;  for  thi^  reason,  that,  if  the  other  conditions  - 
were  accepted,  this  would  follow,  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, whether  agreeable  to  Scindia  or  not.    '  ^'  His 
Sxcdlency,"  says  the  paper  of  instructions,  ^^  consi- 
ders Scindia's  positive  consent  to  the  third  condition, 
to  be  an  object  of  inferior  importance  to  the  rest :  as, 
without  any  specific  stipulation,  the  arbitration  of  the 
Britbh  government  wiU  necessarily  be  admitted,  to  an 
extent  proportioned  to  the  ascendancy,  which  that 
government  will  obtain,  over  Scindia,  under  the  pro^ 
posed  engagements — and  to  the  power  which  it  wiK 
possess  of  controling  his  designs.'*  ^ 

Though  Scindia  had  not  only  been  disposed  to  re<» 
ceive,  but  forward  to  invite  the  British  resident  to  his 
camp,  he  would  offer  no  specific  proposition  when 
Colonel  Collins  arrived.  It  was  the  wish  of  the  Bri- 
tish negotiator,  wha  joined  the  camp  of  Scindia  on 
the  20th  of  February,  1802,  to  draw  from  that  chief, 
tain  a  declaration  of  a  desire  for  British  assistance ; 
and  afterwards  to  present  the  scheme  of  the  Governor- 
General  as  the  condition  on  which  that  advantage 
might  be  obtained.  Scindia,  however,  would  not  ad- 
mit that  he  had  any  other  motive  for  desiring  the 
presence  of  a  British  resident,  than  to  cement  the 
friendship  which  already  subsisted  between  him  and 
the  British  government ;  and  to  possess  a  more  imme- 
diate channel  of  communication :  especially,  <^  as  he 
was  guarantee  to  the  treaty  between  the  English 
government  and  the  Peshwa;"  in  this  expresi^on; 

»  Papers,  ut  supra,  p.  7 — 9* 
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318  Disappointment  of  the  Gevemor-General. 

BOOK  VI.  exhilHting,  evai  at  this  eariy  period,  lu»  jealousy  with 
'  ^^'  respect  to  the  negotiatioo,  which  was  now  carrying 
1802.   cm  at  Poonah,  for  superseding  the  existing  treaty  with 
the  Peshwa,  by  a  treaty  upon  the  Govenior»Geiiend's 
favourite  system,  called  <'  the  system  of  defensive  al- 
liance, and  mutual  guarantee/' 

After  time  for  ascertaining  the  state  of  Seindia's 
counsels,  the  resident  informed  the  Govemor-General, 
that  *^  Scindia  was  anxiously  desirous  to  preserve  the 
relations  of  friendship  at  that  time  sub»sting  between 
him  and  the  English  government.  At  the  same  time,** 
said  he,  *^  I  consider  it  my  indispensable  duty  to  ap- 
prize your  Excellency,  that  I  am  firmly  persuaded  he 
feels  no  inclination  whatever  to  improve  thoee  rela- 
tions.'* In  other  words,  he  was  not  yet  broi^t  qq 
low,  as  willingly  to  descend  into  that  situation,  in 
which  a  participation  in  the  ^*  system  of  defensdve 
alliance  and  mutual  guarantee "  would  of  neoes»t j 
place  him. 

It  is  important,  at  the  same  time,  to  observe  the 
opinion  of  this  select  servant  of  the  Company^  with 
regard  to  the  influence  which  the  treaty  so  eagerly 
pursued  with  the  Peshwa  would  have  upon  the  in- 
terests of  Scindia;  an  influence  sufllcient  to  make 
him  court  as  a  favour  what  he  now  rejected  as  equi- 
valent to  the  renunciation  of  his  independence  and 
power.  "  Indeed,"  says  the  resident,  "  were  the 
Peshwa  to  accept  the  aid  of  a  subsidiary  force  from 
our  government,  I  should,  in  this  event,  eatertaio 
strong  liopes,  that  Scindia,  apprehensive  lest  the  au- 
thority of  the  head  of  the  Mahratta  empire  might  be 
exerted  against  himself,  would  solicit  as  a  favour  to 
be  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  the  treaty  of  general 
defensive  alliance."  The  resident,  in  this  instance, 
dedared  his  belief,  that  the  same  effect  would  result 
firom  this  treaty  with  regard  to  Scindia,  as  the  Go- 
vernor-General had  stated  to  him  would  be  the  effect 
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of  5udi  a  treaty,  with  amy  one  of  the  Mabrattapowen^  book  vl 
i^n  every  one  of  the  rest.^  ^'^^'  ^^' 

As  the  resident  was  conymced,  that,  in  the  present  1302. 
orcumstaooes,  it  was  vain  to  hope  for  the  sabmission 
of  Scindia  to  the  system  of  the  Govemor-General,  he 
liiought  the  dignity  of  the  British  government  would 
test  be  constthed,  by  forbearing  to  present  the  pro* 
position.^ 

Hcdkar  repaired  so  quickly  the  disaster  sustained 
near  Indore,  that  early  in  1802  he  resolved  to  change 
the  scene  of  his  operations  from  Malwa  to  Poooa. 
Cashee  Rao,  who  had  been  allowed  to  repair  to  Can- 
4ieiib,  had  far  some  tune  shown  a  disposition  to  aid 
in  carrying  on  a  joint  war  against  Sdndia,  for  the 
^servation  of  the  Holkar  dominions ;  but  as  the  re- 
sources both  of  his  mind  and  of  his  fortune  were 
amall,  so  he  had  latterly  professed  his  determinatum 
te  adhere  to  a  system  of  neutrality  in  the  dispute  be- 
tween Scindia  and  Jeswabt  Rao.  The  release  of  the 
in&nt  Kfaandefti  Hao  had  been  always  demanded  by 
Jeswunt  Rao,  as  a  condition  without  which  he  would 
listen  to  no  terms  of  accommodation.  Representing 
Cashee  Rao  as  incapacitated  by  mental  imbecility  for 
the  exerdse  of  the  powers  of  govemmait,  he  pro- 

>  On  this  subject  he  further  says,  tn  the  same  dispatch :  "  It  musk 
likewise  be  considered ;  that,  however  much  it  may  be  the  interest  of 
the  Peshwa  to  engage  in  the  defensive  alliance,  with  a  view  to  the  reaun 
xation  of  the  due  exercise  of  his  authority,  as  head  of  the  M ahratta 
empire;  yet  that  Scindia  is  by  no  means  in  a  similar  predicament.  Oa 
die  contrary,  as  the  Maharaja  (Scindia),  by  the  real  saperiority  of  his 
power,  is  now  enabled  to  intimidate  Bafl\jee  Rao  into  concessions  suit- 
able to  his  purposes,  he  is  apparently  urged,  by  principles  of  self-interest* 
not  only  to  decline  becoming  a  party  himself  in  the  treaty,  but  more- 
over to  exert  his  utmost  influence,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Peshwa  from 
entering  into  en|;agements,  which,  if  carried  to  the  extent  originally 
.proposed,  would  completely  render  him  alike  independent  of  Scindia, 
and  of  every  other  chieftain  of  the  Mahratta  state.'' 

«  See  the  Dispatch  of  Colonel  Collins,  dated  Ougein,  8th  of  March, 
ISOe,  Ibid.  p.  13—16. 
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SeO  Holkar  ^feats  Scindia. 

BOOKVI.  daimed  the  infant^  head  of  the  Holkar  family ;  de« 
^°*'*'  "•  manded,  as  uncle,  the  custody  of  his  person,  and  the 
1802  A^>^in^^i*Ation  of  his  dominions;  and  gaVi  out  his 
design  of  marching  to  Poona,  for  the  purpose  of  re* 
ceiving  justice  at  the  hand  of  the  Peshwa ;  i  that  is,  of 
putting  down  the*  authority  of  Scindia,  with  respect 
to  whom  the  .Peshwa  had  long  been  placed  in  a  state 
of  pfrostrate  subjection. 

Before  the  middle  of  the  year  1802,  Holkar  had 
prepared  a  large,  and  as  compared  with  that  of  his 
opponents  a  well  disciplined  army;  and  began  his 
march  to  the  south.  Scindia,  alive  to  the  danger 
which  threatened  his  interests  at  Poona,  detached  a 
large  portion  of  his  army  under  one  of  his  principal 
generals,  Suddasheo  Bhow.  This  force  arrived  in 
the  vicinity  of  Poona,  at  the  dose  of  the  month  of 
September ;  and  afterwards  effected  a  junction  with 
the  troops  of  the  Peshwa.  On  the  25th  of  October 
the  two  armies  engaged.  After  a  warm  caiSnonade  of 
about  three  hours,  the  cavalry  of  Holkar  made  a  ge* 
neral  charge.  The  cavalry  of  Scindia  gave  way, 
when  that*  of  Holkar  cutting  in  upon  the  line  of  in- 
fantry, put  them  to  flight  and  obtained  a  decisive 
victory.^ 

1  Papers,  at  supra,  p.  2bQ,  34^ — On  the  8th  of  March  Colonel 
Collins  in  the  camp  of  Scindia,  estimated  the  prospects  of  Holkar  thiis : 
*'  Since  the  defeat  of  Jeswant  Hao  at  Indore,  where  he  lost  the  whole 
of  his  artillery,  this  chief  has  merely  been  able  to  carry  on  a  depredatory 
war ;  and  as  he  possesses  no  other  means  of  subsisting  his  troops,  than 
by  plundering,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  may  disperse  during  the  rainy 
monsoon.  Yet  should  he  even  find  it  practicable  to  retain  them  in  hit 
service,  still  they  are  not  so  formidable,  either  from  discipline  or  num* 
bers,  as  to  create  any  serious  grounds  of  alarm  to  this  court.*'  (Ibid, 
p.  14).  The  Governor-General,  in  his  letter  to  the  Secret  Committee, 
24th  of  December,  1802,  speaking  of  the  situation  of  the  Peshwa,  pre- 
vious to  the  battle  of  the  24th  of  October,  says,  *'The  superiority  of 
Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar's  troops,  in  number  and  discipline,  to  those  of  the 
Peshwa  and  Dowlut  Kao  Scindia,  rendered  the  issue  of  any  contest 
nearly  certain.''    Ibid.  p.  29. 
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Colonel  Barry  Close  had  been  sent  in  the^cftpadtj  Bocw^. 
of  resident  to  Poona,  in  the  inonth  of  December  of 
the  preceding  year,  with  mc^ch  reliance  upon  his  ap-  .1809. 
proved  ability  and  diligence  for  leading  the  Peshwa 
to  a  oonformity  with  the  earnest  wishes  of  the  Etig* 
lish  government,  on  the  subject  of  the  defensive  a£- 
Hknoe. 

A  fbw  days  before  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Close,  the 
Peshwa  had  communicated  to  Colonel  Palmer,  his 
predecessor,  his  consent  **  to  subsidise  a  permanent 
forco  of  the  Company*s  infantry,  to  the  extent  of  six 
battalions,  with  the  corresponding  artiBery,  as  the 
Governor-General  had  proposed ;  and  to  assign  tern- 
tory  in  Hindustan,  produdng  tweiity-five  lacs  of  ru^ 
pees  annual  revenue ;  but  that  the  troops  should  b^ 
retained  within  the  Company's  doiAitiidns  at  all  timiefir, 
except  when  the  Peshwa  should  formally  reqiAre  theit* 
actual  services/'  There  was  stiU^ac  great  distkn^ 
between  the  compliance  of  the  Peshwa,  and  the  13^ 
vemoF-GetieraFs « demands.  **  I  api  to  hate  mylabt 
private  audience  of  the  Peshwa,"  says  Colonel  PakftieH 
**  ttus  evening :  when  I  will  make  a  final  effort  to 
convince  his  Highness  of  the  lasting  security,  pov^ 
and  prosperity ,**  (such  was  the  language  which  the 
Qovernor-General  and  his  agents  held  even  to  obe 
another  upon  their  scheme  for  reducing  to  depehdance 
the  Princes  of  Hindustan,)  "which  he  will  derive 
Stom  embracing,  your  Lordship's  proposals ;  tbon^h^  I 
apprehend^  that  nothing  short  of  imminent  and  ceK 
tain  destruction  wiA  induce  Inm  to  make  concessioMJ 
which  militate  with  his  deep-rooted  jeakniir}^  and  pi^ 
j^Eiidices,^*  (so  the  aversion  to  a  final  renunciation  of  iiR 
independent  power  tvas  coolly  denominated;)  **^f 
which  hethinks,"*  continues  the  dispatch^  '"^  that  he 
hi»  ali^ady  mrade  extmoirdinai^'  ^ieriflce»/'  ^ 

1  Piapers,  ut  supra^  p.  39,  4p.: 
VOL.  VI,  Y 
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3SS  Propatal  of  a  Subiidiary  Alliance 

BOOK  VI.     The  negotiation  languished  for  six  months,  because 
^^^'  ^^  the  Governor-General^  who,  during  a  considerable 
1802.  P^**  ^  ****^*  *™^>  ^^  earnestly  endeavouring  to  ac- 
complish a  similar  treaty  with  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia» 
did  not  transmit  to  the  resident  his  instructions,  upon 
the  subject  of  this  proposal,  till  the  month  of  June. 

During  this  interval,  the  new  resident  had  time  to 
make  his  observations  upon  the  character  and  views  of 
the  Peshwa,  of  which  he  delivered  a  most  unfavourable 
report.  "  Every  day«s  experience,**  said  he,  "  tends 
to  strengthen  the  impression,  that  from  the  first,  your 
|uQrdship*s  amicable  and  liberal  views,  in  relation  to 
this  state,  have  not  only  been  discordant  with  the 
natural  disposition  of  the  Peshwa ;  but  totally  adverse 
to  that  selfish  and  wicked  policy,  which,  in  a  certain 
degree,  he  seems  to  have  realised :  A  slight  recur- 
rejioe  to  the  history  of  his  machinations  is  sufficient 
to  demonstrate,  that,  in  the  midst  of  personal  peril, 
and  the  lowest  debasemient,  he  viewed  the  admission 
of  permanent  support  from  your  Lordship  with  aver- 

.  ^  With  regard  to  the  Peshwa's  government,*'  he 
say9,  **  it  seems,  if  possible,  to  become  less  respect- 
able every  day.  The  great  families  of  the  states 
with  whom  he  iis  at  variance,  prevail  over  him  at  every 
CQpte^t.*** 

/When  the . instructions  erf  the  GoVernor-General 
arxivied;. he  remarked,  upon  the  stipulation  of  the 
I^eohNif^.respet^ting  the  station  of  the  subsidized  batta- 
liop^,.  that  ^^  if  the  Peshwa  should  ever  conclude  sub* 
si^iary  i?i9g^i^g(P)ei|ts..on  these  t^rpas,  he  would  never 
KPI^  fyt  ;the  aid  'of  the  stipulated  force,  excq)t  in 
cases  of  the  utmost  emev^^ncy :  and  his  exp^Qtatiosu 
probi|bly>  isj  that  the  knowledge  of  bi&  ability  to.  com- 
mand so  powetfql  a  body  of  troops  would  alone  be 

>  Papen,  tit  supra,  p.  49,  46. 
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with  the  Peshwa  renewed.  t23 

efficient  to  give  due  wfeight  to  his  authority,  and  to  fiOOKVL 
preclude  any  attempt  which  might  otherwise  be  made  ^^^^'  ^^' 
for  the  subversion  of  it.*'  IgQg. 

On  the  next  great  point,  '*  as  the  Peshwa/'  he 
said,  **  probably  derives  no  revenue  from  the  territory 
which  he  proposes  to  assign  for  the  charges  of  the 
subsidiary  force ;  and  his  authority  in  it  is  merely 
nominal,  his  power  and  resources  would  not  in  any 
degree  be  reduced  by  the  cession ;  and  the  situation 
of  the  districts  would  be  too  distant  and  distinct  from 
those  territories  in  which  the  Peshwa's  authority  is 
established  and  acknowledged,  to  excite  in  his  mind 
any  apprehension  of  being  overawed  or  controlled  by 
the  proximity  of  the  Company's  territorial  power  and 
rfestoUrce^.  In  his  Excellency's  judgment,  therefore, 
the  cession  of  the  proposed  territory  in  Hindustan 
would  not  in  any  degree  contribute  lo  render  the 
Peshwa  dependent  on  the  support  of  the  British 
power." 

The  expense,  also,  both  of  taking  and  of  retaining 
possession  of  these  territories,  surrounded  as  they 
were  by  the  territories  of  other  Mahratta  chiefs,  and 
subject  to  their  claims,  was  stated  by  the  Governor- 
General  as  a  ground  of  objection. 

Upon  the  wholf ,  he  observes,  **  By  this  arrange- 
ment, the  Peshwa  would. derive  the  benefit  of  our 
su{4)ort,  without  becoming  subject  to  our  control.'* 
He,  therefore,  concludes ;  "  Under  all  these  circum« 
stances  his  Excellency  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  an 
unqualified  concurjhence  in  the  Peshwa's  propositions 
would  jproduce  more  irtjmy  than  beriefit  to  the  'British 
interests  in  India."  At  the  same  time,  **  From  the 
view,"  he  declares,  **  which  has  thus  beeft  takeii  of 
the  disposition  and  conduct  of  the  Peshwa  towards 
the  British  power;  and  from  a  consideration  of  the 
actual  condition  of  his  government,  with  refcfrence 

Y  2         . 
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824  The  Peskwajliesjrom  Poona. 

BOOK  VI.  lx>th  to  its  internal  weakness,  and  to  the  state  of  its 
'^^^''''^'  external  relations,  it  is  to  be  inferred,  that  in  the 
jgQg^"    actual  situation  of  affairs,  no  expectation  can  reason- 
ably be  entertained  of  the  Peshwa's  acquiescence  in 
any  arrangement  founded  on  the  basis  of  the  Gover- 
nor-General's ori^nal  propositions/* 

What  then  was  to  be  done?  Was  the  pursuit  of 
the  subsidizing  arrangement  to  be  resigned?  The 
desires  of  the  Governor-General  were  too  aixlent  for 
that  conclusion.  He  resolved,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
accede  to  the  wishes  of  the  Peshwa,  in  regard  to  the 
station  of  the  troops,  provided  he  would  either  as- 
sign a  less  exceptionable  territory,  or  even  engage  to 
pay  a  competent  annual  sum^from  his  treasury.^ 

Of  the  discussions  on  this  new  proposition,  the  de- 
tailed reports  have  not  been  communicated  to  par- 
liament, and  hence  the  particulars  are  unknown. 
Though  Baajee  Row  manifested,  as  (he  Governor- 
General  informed  his  honourable  masters,  a  solicitude 
ap|>arently  more  sincere  than ;  formerly,  to  contract 
diefensive  engagements  with  the  British  government, 
he  would  assent  to  no  admis^iUe  modification  of  th^ 
proffered  plat^  tiU  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar  was  in  the 
vicinity  of  Poona. 

To  whomsoever  of  the  two  antagonists  the  im- 
pending contest  should  yield  the  ascendancy^  thi^ 
Peshwa  perfectly  foreknew-^that  the  result  would  be 
equally  fatal  to  his  authority.  On  the  11th  of  Oc- 
^ber,  he  transmitted  through  his  principal  minister  a 
set  of  proposals  to  the  British  resident  In  these,  it 
was  proposed  to  agree,  that  the  troops  should  be  per** 
manently  stationed  within  his  dominions,  and  that  a 
district  should  be  assigned  fen*  their  maintenance  in 


1  See,  for  these  fiicts  and  quotations^  GoT.-Gen.'s  Instpietions  to  the 
randent  «t  Poona,  dated  dd  of  Jun^  1809 ;  p^per^  ot  sopva,  p.  $3—^9. 
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his  territories  boidering  on  the  Toombodra.^    We  book  Vi. 
are  informed  by  the  Governor-General,  that  "  during  ^^f^^^IL 
the  discussions  which  ensued  on  the  basis  of  these    isOi2* 
propositions,  the  evasive  conduct  of  the  Peshwa  ex-« 
cited  considerable  doubts  of  his  sincerity,  even  at  that 
stage  of  the  negotiation !   and  that  on  the  Sl4th  of 
October,  when  the  army  of  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar  had 
arrived  within  a  few  mfles  of  Poona,  the  Peshwa 
dispatched  a  deputation  to  that  chieftain,  with  dis- 
tinct proposals  for  an  accommodation,  which  Jeswunt 
Rao  Holkar  rejected.''* 

On  the  day  of  the  action,  die  Peshwa,  surrounded 
by  a  small  body  of  troops,  waited  for  the  result,  and 
then  fled ;  leaving  in  the  hands  of  his  minister  for  the 
British  resident,  a  prefiminary  engagement  to  sub- 
sidize six  battalions,  with  their  proportion  of  artillery, 
and  to  cede  a  country,  either  in  Guzerat  or  Camatic, 
yielding  twenty-five  lacs  of  rupees. 

The  wishes  of  the  Governor-General  were  accom- 
plished, beyond  his  expectation.  And  he  ratified  the 
engagement  on  the  day  on  which  it  was  received.^ 

Two  grand  objects  now  solicited  the  attention  of 
-the  British  government.  The  first  was  the  restoration 
of  the  Peshwa ;  and  his  elevation  to  that  height  of 
power,  which,  nominally  his,  actually  that  of  the 
British  government,  might  suffice  to  control  the  rest 
of  the  Mahratta  states.  The  next  was,  to  improve 
this  event  for  imposing  a  similar  treaty  upon  others 
of  the  more  powerful  Mahratta  princes ;  or,  at  any 
rate,  to  prevent,  by  all  possible  means,  their  alarm 
from  giving  birth  to  an  immediate  war,  which  (espe- 
cially in  the  existing  state  of  the  finances)  might  ex- 


>  Papers,  ut  supra,  p.  63.  '^  Ibid.  p.  30. 

'Ibid.  p.  30,  64. 
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BOOK  VI.  pose  the  present  arrangement  to  both  unpopularity 

f;;^  and  trouble. 
J602.  "^^^  following  occurrences  were  meanwhile  taking 
place.  The  Peshwa,  haviug  repaired  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  a  fortress,  not  far  distant  from  Poona,  after- 
ward pursued  his  flight  to  the  fortress  of  Mhar,  on 
the  river  Bancoote»  in  the  Concan,  a  maritime  coun- 
try  on  the  western  side  of  the  Ghauts.  Holkar, 
whose  object  it  probably  was  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  person  of  the  Peshwa,  and  to  make  the  same  use 
of  his  authority  which  had  been  made  by  Scindia, 
attempted,  but  not  with  sufficient  rapidity,  to  inter- 
cept his  flight. 

Disappointed  in  this  prospect,  Holkar  turned  his 
views  to  Emrut  Rao,  the  adopted  son  of  the  Peshwa*s 
father,  the  late  Ragoba;  and  detaching  a  body  of 
troops  to  the  place  of  his  residence,  brought  him  to 
Foona.  The  Peshwa's  flight  from  his  capital  was 
treated  as  an  abdication,  or  akin  to  an  abdication,  of 
the  government;  and  affairs  were  administered  in  the 
name  of  Emrut  Rao. 

To  the  British  resident,  who  remained  at  Foona, 
when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Holkar,  that  chieftain,. 
as  well  as  Emrut  Rao,  diligently  represented  their 
views  as  friendly  towards  the  British  state,  or  even 
^submissive ;  and  they  employed  their  earnest  endea- 
vours to  prevail  upon  him  to  remain  at  Foona.  As 
this,  however,  might  appear  to  afford  the  sanction  of 
his  government  to  the  new  authority,  he  thought  it 
his  duty  to  withdraw,  and  having,  not  without  diffi- 
culty, obtained  that  permission,  departed  on  the  28th 
of  November. 

"  At  the  conferences,"  says  the  Govemor-General, 
**  holden,  by  the  resident,  with  Emrut  Rao  and  Jes- 
wunt  Rao  Holkar,  on  the  eve  of  the  resident's  ^epar« 
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ture  ftom  Poona^  both  those  dhieftains  expressed  their  book  vi. 
solicitude  for  the  preservation  of  the  friendship  of  the  ^."^''v^^' 
British  goverDroent ;  and  directly,  and  eaniestlj,  ap-    igo^; 
pealed  to  the  resident  for  his  advice  in  the  present 
situation  of  affairs.     Jeswunt  Rao  Hofrar  expneesljr 
HititBateda  wish  for  the  mediation  of  the  resident, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  effecting  an  accbmmodation 
with  the  Peshwa.*** 

The  Peshwa  seemed  unable  to  believe  hiinsdf  in 
safety,  in  any  {dace  accessible  to  Jeswunt'  Rao  HoUcar? 
and  i^equested  that  a  British  ship  might' b^  tent  to 
Banooote,  to. convey  him,  when  he  should  account  it 
necessary,  to  Bombay.  This  determination  the  resi-' 
dent  at  PocHia  thought  it  would  not  be  adviseableto 
encourage.  But,  *^  under  the  determination,"  myn 
the  Governor-General,  **  which  I  had  adopted,  of  em- 
lrfo3ring  every  effort,  rfokrth^  restoration  of  the 
Peshwa's  authority,  and  in  the  actual  situation  of  the 
Peshwa's  affairs,  it  appeared  to  me,  to  be  extremdy 
desirable,  that  the  Peshwa  should  immediately  place 
himself  under  the  protection  of  the  British  power,  by 
retiring  to  Bombay."^  '. 

The  resident  fixAn  Poona  arrived  at  Bombay  on,  the 
Sd  of  December.     The  Peshwa,  notwithstanding  the. 

>  Papen»  ut  tupray  iii.  p.  3S,  283. 

*  Ibid.  p.  31, 32.  "  I  considered/'  be  furtber  says,  *'  that  this  mea- 
sure  would  preclude  all  hazard  of  precipitating  hostilities  with  Jeswunt 
fiao  Holkar,  by  any  advance  of  the  British  troops,  for  the  protection  4>f 
the  Peshwa's  person ;  and  would  enable  the  British  government  to  open- 
a  negotiation  with  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar  for  the  restoration  of  the  Peshwa 
on  the  musnod  of  Poona,  under  every  circumstance  of  admntage. 
This  event  woold  also  eoaUe  us  to  ^oibine  with  <>or  other- ndeasures, 
under  great  advantage,  the  proposed  negotiation  with  Scindia,  for  the 
conclusion  of  defehsW^  atfangements.  It  was  obvious,  also,  that  the 
Peshwa's  arrival  at  Bombay  would  afibrd  the  most  favonnble  oppor«'. 
tuuity  for  the  adjusiineDt  of  the  term«  of  the  defensive  alliance,  with  the 
Peshwa,  on  th^  basis  of  my  original  propositions,  with  the  additiQn  of 
such  stipulations  as  tnig;ht  appear  to  be  expedietit,  wi^h  refertlM  to  thm  ' 
Mtaali»iiiii0fj»iiir^?;..ii'':  ..•  .  .i  «  w..      .   ;i\i  :  ,    i.tln,\  /i.  ::: 
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BOOK  Vh  fbmUmn  to  plac6  himself  under  the  protectiw  d  tiie 
f5!^^l2fl  B'itfeh  goverainent  at  Bombay,  had  yiet  remaiaed  in 
l8Q2d    the  Cekican,  with  a  declared  desire,  however,  of  te- 
fmxwg  to  his  own  city  of  Bassein,  where  he  tn^ld 
edjoy  thet  protection  of  a  British  force.    His  pufoiattir 
orriifed  at  Bombay  on  the  8th:  of-  December.    At  a 
conference,  the  next  day,  with  Cdonel  Close,  he  ex- 
,  pressed  the  earnest  desire  of  his  inaster  to  coticlude 
^he  propO^  engagements  with  the  British  govern- 
ment ;  to  ibe  end  that,  all  its  demands  bdng  cOmpltod 
with,  and  all  obstadite  removed,  he  m^ht,  as  qieedily 
9$  possible,  be  restored  to  his  authority  by  the  Britidt 
tlec^.    On  the  16th,  th6  Peshwa  arrived  at  Bassein ; 
attd  was  presented  with  a  draught  of  the  proposed 
treaty.    The  IStii  'was  appointed  for  the  day  on  which 
the  arrangement  should  be  completed.     After  a  lon^ 
diseuasion,  the  whole  of  the  drauj^  was  accepted,  with 
some  alterations  in  one  or  two  of  the  artides.    And 
the  treaty,  called,  from  the  place  of  transaction,  the 
trettty  of  Bassein,  was  signed  on  the  81st. 
"  *rhe  great  and  leading  articles  were  those  to  which 
the  Peshwa  engaged  himself,  by  the  paper  left  behhid 
him,' when  he  fled  from  Poena;  the  permanent  es- 
tablishment within  his  dominions  of  the  force,  hired 
from  the  Company ;  and  the  assignment  of  a  portion 
of  territory,  convenient  for  the  English,  as  the  equi- 
valent in  exchange.     Of  the  remaining  articles,  the 
most  important  was  that,  by  which    the   Peshwa 
bound  himself  never  to  make  war  upon  any  state,  but 
to  submit  all  his  differences  with  other  powers  to  the 
English ;  and,  in  short,  not  to  hold  any  intercourse 
wi^h  other  states,  except  in  concert  with  the  English 
government. 

A  local  affair  of  considerable  importance  was  com- 
nipdiously  regulated  through  this  treaty.  The  pecu- 
niary claims  of  the  Peshwa  upon  Sural,  wMi'tbetekri* 
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tory  latdy  ceded  by  the  Giuckwar  in  Gu^erat,  w^re  BboK  vl 
commuted  for  a  territory  yielding  a  revemie  of  the  ^^^^'^'^' 
same  annual  amount.  igos. 

In  one  reelect  this  Mahratta  ally  was  left  in  a 
skaation  dLflferent  from  the  situation  of  those  othet' 
aUies,  the  Nabobs  at  Oude  and  Garnatic.  In  their' 
OBse  the  Eaglish  rulers  insisted  upon  a  power  of  or- 
dering, agreeably  to  their  wisdom,  the  internal  admi- 
nistration  of  the  country ;  or  rather  of  taking  it  wholly 
ipto  their  hands ;  aUeging,  as  cause,  the  bad  govern^- 
meat  of  those  rulers,  which  it  was  neither  cansisiient 
with  the  interest,  nor  the  hmnanity,  nor  the  honour 
of  the  English  govemment,  to  render  itself  the  meam 
of  preservhag  in  existence.  With  regard  to  the  one 
of  these  powers,  the  design  was  partially ;  with  regard 
to  the  other,  it  was  completely,  executed.  With  Uie' 
Peshwa,  for  the  present,  the  same  demand  for  good 
govemment  produced  not  the  same  effects.  In  the 
17th  article  of  the  treaty,  **  The  Honourable  Ccmi- 
pany's  Government,**  it  is  said,  "  hereby  declare, 
that  they  have  no  manner  of  concern  with  any  of  his 
Highnesses  children,  relations,  subjects,  or  servants ; 
with  respect  to  whom  his  Highness  is  absolute.'*' 
Nay  more,  ^'  the  subsidiary  force  is  to  be  at  aU  times 
ready  for  such  services,  as,  the  due  correction  of  bis 
Highnesses  subjects  and  dependants,and  the  overawing 
and  chastising  of  rebels,  or  .exciters  of  disturbance." 
In  other  words,  to  what  degree,  soever,  of  misery,  the 
vices  of  the  P^hwa's  govemment  may  reduce  his  sub- 
jects, the  English  have  **  no  manner  of  concern''  with 
that:  But  if  these  unhappy  sabjects  make  any  efibrt 
to  relieve  themselves,  the  English  troops  shall  be  em-  • 
ploy^  in  exterminating  them.  When  combinations 
of  rulers  take  {dace,  and  the  control  of  subjects  is 
sufficiently  removed,  the  treatment  which  is  carved 
out  for  subjects  is.prettj  mmch  iheMme,  whether  the 
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BOOKVL  soil  be  Asiatic  or  European ;  the  subjects,  Mabrattas^ 

^""^'^^  or  French, 
1802.  The  turn,  which  the  counsels  of  Scindia  might 
take,  or  might  receive,  in  consequence  of  the  present 
transactions  with  the  PeshWa,  was  the  object  which 
next. solicited,  and  that  in  a  high  degree,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  British  government.  By  a  letter,  dated 
the  16th  of  November,  i802>  the  resident  at  Poona 
is  apprized,  *'  that  it  is  the  Gdvemor-General's  in- 
tention to  avail  himself  immediatdy  of  the  state  of 
adGairs  at  Poona,  and  of  Abe  defeat  of  Scindia's  troopS' 
by  Holkar,  to: renew  overtures  to  Scindia,  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  that  chieftain  to  enter  into  the 
terms  of  the  general  defensire  alliance."  And  lUong 
with  the  notification  of  the  engagements  .conduded 
with  the  Peshwa,  Scindia  received  an  invitation  to  co- 
of>erate  with  the  British  government  in  the  restora- 
tion of  that  chief  to  his  throne,  and  proposals  for  a 
treaty  to  be  concluded  with  himself,  on  terms  similar 
to  those  which  had  been  accepted  by  the  Peshwa.^ 

In  another  letter,  on  the  £2d  of  the  same  month, 
the  Governor-General  still  further  unfolded  his  policy* 
**  In  fulfilling  the  obligation  now  imposed  on  us,  of 
reinstating  the  Peshwa  in  his  government,  and  re- 
storing his  authority,  his  Excellency  is  anxious  ;  first, 
to  avoid  all  contest  with  either  Scindia  or  Holkar ; 
and  secondly,  to  refrain  from  checking  the  progress  of 
the  present  warfare  between  these  chieftains."  As 
the  immediate  march  of  the  British  troops  for  the 
restoration  oi^the  Peshwa  would  be  likely  to  begin  a 
war  between  Holkar  and  the  Company,  and  to  termi^ 
nate  that  between  him  and  Scindia;  as  the  inter- 
mediate period,  at  the  same  time,  ^*  preseniied  the 
most  favourable  crisis;  for.' the  accomptishmCTt  .of  fais 
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Excellences  views  of  defensive  alliance  with  Scindia;**  book  vl 
and,  as  "  a  delay  in  the  advance  of  the  troops  might  ^^^^'  ^^ 
afford  the  further  advantage  of  improving  the  terms    iso2« 
of  the  defensive  alliance  with  the  Peshwa,  by  obtaining 
his  consent  to  those  conditions  which  he  theretofore 
rejected/'  the  resident  was  faiformed  that  there  was 
no  occasion  to  be  in  a  hurry,  in  commencing  operatioQa 
for  the  re-instatement  of  the  Peshwa.;^ 

Though  the  Governors-General  expressed  his  con- 
viction, that  *^  notliing  but  necessity  would  induce 
Scindia  to  co-operate  in  the  success  of  the  pres^at  :91s 
rangement;"  he  yet  entertained  the  hopcj  that  he 
would  perceive  his  inability  to  prevtsnt  that  succ^s ; 
and,-as  the  engagement  with  the  Peshwa  would;  placQ 
him  under  the  power  of  the  English,  whether  he  con- 
sented to  the  plan  of  hired  troops,  or  did  not  consent 
to  it,  that  he  would  account  dependanoe,  with  the 
benefit  of  their  alliance,  less  objectionable,  than  de- 
pendance,  without  it.^  The  home  authorities,  accord- 
ingly, who  are  always  presented  with  the  fair  face  of 
things,  were  told  by  his  Excellency,  under  date  the 
24th. of  December,  1802,  "  I  entertain  a  confident 
expectation  of  the  complete  accomplishment  of  all  our 
views,  and  of  the  restoration  of  tranquillity,  within 
the  Mahratta  dominions,  by  the  means  of.  amicable 
negotiation.  It  appears  probable,  that  Scindia  will 
cordially  co-operate  with  the  British  government,  in 
the  restoration  of  the  Peshwa's  authority ;  and  will 
consent,  in  the  actual  state  of  his  own  affairs,  to 
become  a  party  in  the  proposed  system  of  defensive 
arrangements."  ^ 

Yet  the  resident  at  Poona  is  told,  in  a  letter  dated 
the  30th  of  the  same  month  :  "  Notwithstanding  the 
Peshwa's  recent  recognition  of  his  engagements  with 

»  Papers,  ul  sopra,  p.  64,  65.       •-  Ibid,  p,  67.        ^  Ibid.  p.  33.' 
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BOOK  VI,  you,  his  Excellency  the  Governor-General  is  induced 
^"^^'  ^^'  to  apprehend,  from  the  general  tenor  of  the  informa- 
1803^    tion  contained  in  your  dispatches,  and  from  the  cha- 
racter and  disposition  of  the  Peshwa,  that  his  High- 
ness is  more  disposed  to  rely  on  the  exertidns  of 
Scindia,  than  on  those  of  the  British  government,  for 
his  restoration  to  the  musnud  of  Poona."    Under 
such  views,  "  his  Highness,"  he  added,  "  may  pos- 
sibly evade  the  conclusion  of  a  definitive  treaty,  on 
the  basis  of  the  preliminary  engagement.     This  re- 
sQlt  will  be  rendered  still  more  probable  by  an  accom- 
modation between  Scindia  and  Holkar.     The  intelli- 
gence contained  in  a  dispatch  from  the  resident  with 
Dowlut  Rao  Scindia,  under  date  the  19th  instant, 
strongly  indicates  the  probability  of  that  event.   And 
it  is  apparent,  that  the  principal  inducement,  both  of 
Scindia  and  Holkar,  to  enter  into  such  accommoda- 
tion, is  the  apprehension  which  they  entertain  of  the 
interference  of  the  British  power,  for  the  restoration 
and  establishment  of  the  Peshwa's  authority.    It  may 
be  expected,  therefore,  that  an  accommodation  between 
these  chieftains  will  be  accompanied  by  proposals  td 
the  Peshwa,  under  the  mediation  and  guarantee  of 
Scindia,  of  a  nature  which  his  Highness  may  be  dis- 
posed to  accept,  rather  than  be  indebted  for  the  re- 
storation of  his  authority  to  the  interposition  of  the 
British  government."  ^     It  was  the  10th  of  February, 
1803,  before  the  Governor-General  disclosed  to  the 
home  authorities  his  opinion  that,  **  the  knowledge," 
as  he  expresses  it,  "  of  our  arrangement  with  the 
Peshwa,  mayinduce  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia,  and  Holkar, 
to  compromise  their  differences ;  and  to  offer  to  the 
Peshwa  proposals  for  restoring  his  Highness  to  the 
musnud  of  Poona,  which  his  Highness  may  be  dis- 

»  Papers,  ut  supra,  p.  76. 
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posed  to  accept,  o^^nthBtandkig  the  actual  coti^u^on  book  VL 
of  engagements  for  that  purpo^  with  the  Britisih  ^^^^'  ^^\ 
goverdmenC  isos. 

With  regard  to  the  pdicy  which  the  state  of  things 
gneat^  bj  this  conduct  would  9uggest,  he  says :  ^^  In 
such  an  event,  it  is  not  m j  intention  to  attempt  to 
compel  the  Peshwa  to  adhere  to  the  faith  of  his  en-> 
gi^ments,  at  the  hazard  of  involving  the  Company 
in  a  war  with  the  combined  Mahratta  states/' ^ 

ThL^  is  an  admission,  that  the  probable  evil  of  a 
war  with  the  combined  Mahratta  states  was  more  ' 

than  a  counterbalance  for  the  probable  good. to  be 
derived  from  placing  them  all  in  dependance;  the 
effect,  which  the  treaty  with  the  Peshwm  he  said, 
would  produce,  whether  they  entered,  or  refused  to 
enter,  into  the  schepie  for  hiring  the  British  troops. 

Notwithstanding  tiiis  opinion  <^  the  jHreppnderant 
evil  oij^  war.  with  the  cotpbiqed  Mahratta  states,  the 
Gpvemer-General  declares,  that,  if  the  Peshwa  ad« 
hered  to  his  engagements,  and  had  the  concurrence 
of  his  principal  subjects,  he  should  not  allow  the 
chance  of  any  other  opposition  to  deter  him.  Yet 
from  that  preponda-ant  evil,  the  power  of  the  Peshw^ 
would  still  be  the  only  defalcation;  and  how  little 
the  account  which  could  be  justly  made  of  the  power 
of  the  Peshwa,  the  Governor-General  was  amply  in-r 
fonped. 

To  one  view,  taken  by  the  Marquis  Welledey,  of 
the  question  of  restoring  the  Mahratta  soverdgni 
philosophy  wJU  not  withhold  uiMtuaUfi^  ^'The 

stipulations  of  treaty''  (says  he,  in  his  instructionfi^ 
dated  2d  of  February,  1803,  to  the  Governor  of 
Fort  St.  George),  ''  on  which  I  founded  my  intention 
to  fadlijtate  the  resteration  of  the  Peshwa's  authOr 

»  Pftpers^  ut  supri^  p.  68.  »  Ibid. 
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BOOKVl.rity,  originated  in  a  supposition  that  the  majority  of 
Chap.  11.  ^^^  Mahratta  jaghiredars,  and  the  body  of  the  Pesh- 
1803.'  wa*s  subjects,  entertain  a  desire  of  co-opeteting  in 
that  measure.  Justice  and  wisdom  would  forbid  any 
attempt  to  impose,  upon  the  Mahrattas,  a  ruler^ 
whose  restoration  to  authority  was  adverse  to  every 
class  of  his  subjects.  The  recent  engagements  with 
the  Peshwa  involve  no  obligation  of  such  an  extent. 
Whatever  might  be  the  success  of  our  arms,  the  ul- 
timate objects  of  these  engagements  could  not  be 
attained,  by  a  course  of  policy  so  violent  and. extreme. 
If,  therefore,  it  should  appear,  that  a  decided  oppo« 
sition  to  the  restoration  of  the  Peshwa  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, from  the  majority  of  the  Mahratta  jaghire- 
dars, and  from  the  body  of  the  Peshwa's  subjects,  I 
shall  instantly  relinquish  every  attempt  to  restore  the 
Peshwa  to  the  musnud  of  Poona.**  * 

This  virtuous  example,  till  such  a  time  as  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  in  every  civilized  country  have 
biecome  sufficiently  enlightened  to  see  the  depravity 
ef  the  case  in  its  own  essence,  will  help  to  stamp 
with  infamy  the  most  flagitious  perhaps  of  all  the 
crimes  which  can  be  committed  against  human  na- 
ture, the  imposing  upon  a  nation,  by  force  of  foreign 
armies,  and  for  the  pleasure  or  interest  of  foreign 
rulers,  a  government,  composed  of  men,  and  involv- 
ing principles,  which  the  people  for  whom  it  is  des- 
tined have  either  rejected  from  experience  6f  their 
badness,  or  repel- from  the  experience  or  expectation 
of  better.  Even  where  the  disparity  (rf'  civilieatioa 
atld  knowledge  were  v^ry  great ;  and  where  it  were 
tieyond  dispute,  that  a  civilized  country  was  abotat  to 
btetow  upon  a  barbarous  one  the  greatest  of  all  pos- 
sible benefits,  a  good  and  beneficent  government ; 

'         >  Papers,  ut  wprt,  p.  7d- 
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even  there,  it  would  require  the  strongest  circum- BOOKVI. 
stances  to  justify  the  employment  of  violence  or  force.  ^^^''  ^^' 
But,  where  nations,  upon  a  level  only  with  another,    ISOS. 
in  point  of  civilization,  or  perhaps  below  it,  proceed 
with  bayonets  .to  force  upon  it  a  government,  con- 
fessedly bad,  and  prodigiously  bdow  the  knowledge 
and  civilization  of  the  age,  under  the  pretence  of 
fears  that  such  a  nation  will  choose  a  worse  govern- 
ment for  itself,  these  nations,  or  their  rulers,  if  the 
people  have  no  voice  in  the  matter,  are  guided  by 
views  of  benefit  to  themselves,  and  despise  the  «hame 
of  trampling  updn  the  first  principles  of  humanity 
and  justice. 

In  paying  the,  homage  which  he  counted  due  to 
the  will  of  a  nation  of  Mahrattas,  the  Marquis 
WeHesley  was  not  making  a  sacrifice  of  interests, 
which  he  held  iri  few  esteem.  In  his  address  to  the 
home  authorities,  dated  tht  24th  of  December,  1802, 
he  declared  his  conviction,  that  ^  those  defensive 
engagements**  which  he  was  desirous  of  **  concluding 
with  the  Mahratta  states,  were  essential  to  the  com- 
plete consolidation  of  the  British  empire  in  India, 
and  to  the  future  tranquillity  of  Hindustan.**  *  •  Yet 
the  complete  consolidation  of  the  British  empire  in 
India,  and  the  future  tranquillity  of  Hindustan,  which 
could  never  exist  till  a  sufficient  bridle  was  ptit  in 
the  mouth  of  the  Mahratta  power,  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  sacrifice,  or  to  leave  to  the  care  of  uttfor^een 
events,  rather  than  violate  the  freedom  of  will,  in 
this  important  concern,  . of  the  people  of  tone  Of  I  thy 
Mahratta  stitei'  ''•  •  ';^  '"  •  .-^.  .'••  •;".^'.  -  1  ^- .■^•■.:^ 
•When  thi6  Gfmrerrior-QeneraTi-estolveA  on  restoring 
the  Pe^tiwa,  upon  the  §up|)6sitioh  that  he  arid  his 
aiibjecfs  were  cortsehting  Co  the' plan,  a  very  low  esti- 

«  Papers,  Ht  supra,  ^i^  33. 
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BOORVLB^at^  of  the  oppositioii  to  be  ^pected  from  other 
^"^^-  ^^\  quarters  was  presented  by  the  Goyemor-Gener^  to 
1803.  .^  superiors,  in  his  laii^iige  of  the  lOthof  FebnwTi 
1803.  "  No  reason/*  said  he,  "  exists,  to. justly 
.an  fipprehension,  that  in  the  event  supposed,  3eindia 
would  proceed  to  such  an  extremity,  as  to  make  op- 
position, either  singly,  or  united  with  HoUuMT*  Nor 
is  any  such  desperate  course  of  [»x)ceeding  to  be  ap- 
jprehended  from  the  Rajah  of  Berar.  Uncombined 
with  the  power  of  Sdndia,  Holkar  will  not  probably 
venture  to  resist  the  Peshwa.  Holkar  also  has  anv 
iously  solicited  the  arbitration  of  the  British  govern- 
ment with  respect  to  his  claims.  He  has  transmitted 
(Ustinct  propositions  with  that  view  to  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Qose."  ^ 

The  substance  of  these  propositions  was,  that  the 
Peshwa  should  giv^,  to  him  a  cror^  ff  rupees  for  the 
payment  of  his  troops ;  that  he  should  also ,  ^ve  to 
him  a  fortress,  as  he  had  given  AhmednuggUj^  to 
Sdndia ;  that  he  should  effect  the  release,  of  Kundee 
Rao ;  and  grant  him  investiture,  as  the  heir  and  r^ 
presentative  of  the  Holkar  family.  Botli  the  Cover- 
noi^General  and  the  Peshwa  held  these  demands  in<- 
admissible.  So  far  from  yielding  money  to  Holkar, 
the  Peshwa  thought  he  ought  much  rather  to  get 
money  from  him,  on  account  of  the  depredations 
committed  on  his  dominions.  The  gift  of  a  fortress 
to  <me  person  was  no  reason,  he  said,  why  he  should 
be  called  upon  to  give  one  to  another :  and  as  to  the 
proposition  for  disinheriting  Cashee  Rao,  it  was  for^ 
bidden  by  justice,  and  by  the  investitor^  which  had 
been  bestowed  upon  him  during  the  life  of  his  &tfaer ; 
at  the  same  time  there  was  an  expedient  for.recon'* 
ciling  the  interests  of  both,  as  Cashee  Rap  had  no 

•  Papers,  ut  supra,  p«^. 
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children,  and  might  Kcure  the  sucoeaiion  to  Rhundee  BOOK  VI. 
lUo  by  adoption.     The  Goveraor-General  held,  that  ^^^^^L 
the  rights  of  Cashee  Rao,  founded  on  deacent,  should    isot. 
on  no  account  be  allowed  to  be  disputed.     But  he 
was  of  opinion^  that  the  Peshwa  ought  willingly  to 
grant  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  to  obtain  the 
departure  of  Holkar;  and  was  even  ready  to  gua* 
rantee  a  loan  raised  for  that  purpose:  And,  if  the 
grant  of  a  fort  and  jaghire  would  suffice  to  avert  a 
rupture,  it  would  not,  he  conceived;  be  good  policy 
to  withhold  it.' 

**  On  the  receipt  jot  these  instructions,"  says  the 
Governor-Genera],  *•  Cobnel  Close  endeavoured  to 
persuade  his  Highness  the  Peshwa,  to  offer  to  Holkar 
such  concessions  as  might  induce  Holkar  to  compro« 
mise  the  sul)sisting  differences,  and  to  admit  his 
Highnesses  peaceable  return  to  his  capital.  His 
Highness,  however,  manifested  an  insuperable  aver* 
sion  to  offer  any  concession  to  Holkar,  whom  he  con- 
sidered to  be  a  rebel  against  the  legitimate  authority 
of  the  sovereign  power  of  the  Mahratta  empire."  It 
then  remained  for  Colonel  Close  to  communicate  by 
letter  to  Holkar,  the  sentiments  of  the  Governor* 
General  on  the  subject  of  his  demands ;  the  assur- 
ance, that  the  British  government  would  use  its 
influence  to  adjust  his  claims  upon  Scindia ;  an  offer, 
to  gurantee  any  adjustment  which  he  might  accom- 
plish with  the  Peshwa;  and,  lastly,  the  expression 
of  a  hope  that  he  would  not  oppose  the  execution  of 
the  recent  engagements  between  the  British  and 
Poonah  states.^ 

The  expectations  of  the  Governor-General  that  he 
might  be  able,  through  the  operation  of  the  new 
treaty  with  the  Peshwa,  to  intimidate  Scindia  into 

>  Papers,  ut  msprt,  p.  414,  4U,  Sfi,  83.  >  IbW,  p.  96,  87. 
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BOOK  VI.  an  acceptance  of  the  chains  which  he*  had  forged  for 
Chap.  11.  y^^^   ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^.j^  rcluiquish-     That  chieftain, 

isoa.  after  such  operations  as  he  had  in  his  power  for  the 
increase  and  equipment  of  his^  army,  proceeded  to- 
wards the  south ;  crossed  the  Nerbuddah  on  the  4th 
of  February ;  and  on  the  28d  arrived  in  the  vidnity 
of  Boorhanpore.  Colonel  Collins,  who  had  left  the 
eamp  of  Scindia  early  in  the  preceding  May,  but  had 
received  in  the  month  of  December  commands  to  re- 
turn for  the  purpose  of  proposing  to  him  a  treaty,  on 
similar  terms  with  that  of  Bassein,  arrived  at  his 
camp  on  the  27th  of  February.  "  The  advices,** 
says  the  Governor-General  in  his  address  to  the  home 
authorities  of  the  19th  of  April,  1802,  «  which  I 
received  from  that  officer,  and  from  other  quarters, 
induced  me  to  entertain  suspicions  that  Dowlut  Rao 
Scindia  meditated  an  accommodation  with  Jeswunt 
Rao  Holkar ;  and  a  confederacy  with  that  chieftain^ 
and  with  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  for  the  purpose  of 
frustrating  the  success  of  the  arrangements  concluded 
between  the  British  government  and  the  Peshwa: 
without,  however,  intending  to  proceed  to  the  despe- 
rate extremity  of  provoking  a  contest  with  the  British 
arms* 

"  This  suspicion,"  he  adds,  **  was  corroborated,  by 
the  artifices  practised,  at  the  camp  of  Scindia,  upoia 
the  arrival  of  Colonel  Collins,  with  a  view  of  eluding 
the  communication 'of  the  propositions  with  which 
Colonel  Collins  was  charged,  under  my  authority. 
And  the  appearance  of  Scindia's  intentions  became 
still  more  unsatisfactory,  from  the  evasive,  and  indi- 
rect, or  vexatious  replies,  which  Colonel  Collins  re- 
ceived to  my  propositions,  after  he  had,  at  length, 
obtained  access  to  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia." 

At  an  interview,  which  the  resident  at  last  obtained 
with  Scindia  on  the  24th  of  March,  that  chief  informed 
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bim  that  a  messenger  was  on  his  way  to  his  camp  bookvl 
from  the  Peshwa,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  to  ^"^J^-"' 
him  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  engagements  recently    i803, 
concluded  between  the  Peshwa  and  the  British  go- 
vernment, and  that  till  the  communications  of  this 
agent  were  received,  he  could  not  give  a  decided 
answer  to  the  proposition  about  concluding  with  the 
English  a  treaty  similar  to  that  of  Bassein.    He  gave, 
at  the  same  time,  the  strongest  assurance,  that  he 
had  no  intention  to  obstruct  the  execution  of  the 
agreement  between  the  Peshwa  and  the  British  go* 
vemment;  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  desired  to 
improve  the  friendship  at  present  happily  existing 
between  that  government  and  the  Peshwa,  as  well  as 
himself. 

In  this  declaration,  the  Govemor-G^eral  professed 
his  belief  that  Sdndia  was  perfectly  sincere.  '*  Nor 
is  that  sincerity »"  said  he,  ^'  inconsistent  with  a  desire 
to  delay  his  assent  to  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  and  to 
the  propositions  immediately  affecting  his  separate 
interests,  until  he  shall  have  received  a  direct  com- 
munication from  the  Peshwa  ;--«-or  incompatible  with 
the  project  for  a  confederacy  between  Scindia,  Holkar> 
and  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  for  purposes  of  a  defensive 
nature — which  I  consider  to  be  the  extreme  object  of 
Scindia,  in  negotiating  such  a  confederacy,  without 
any  views  whatever  of  hostility  towards  the  British 
power." 

Berar  was  the  next,  in  power  and  consequence, 
among  the  Mahratta  states.  «  The  intelligence  which 
I  have  received  from  the  court  of  the  Rajah  of  Berar," 
Bays  the  Governor-General,  "  indicates  that  chieftain's 
dissatisfaction  at  the  conclusion  of  defensive  engage- 
ments l3etween  the  British  government  and  his  High- 
ness the  Peshwa.— Whatever  may  be  the  aversion  of 
the  Rajah  of  Berar  to  the  interposition  of  the  Briti$h 
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BOOK  VI.  government,  in  the  affairs  of  the  Mahratta  empire, 
^^^^*^^'  any  attempt,  on  the  part  of  that  chieftain,  to  obstruct 
IBOS.  ^^  execution  of  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  systematic  caution  of  his  cha- 
racter; and  imprudent,  in  the  actual  state  of  his 
military  power,  and  in  the  exposed  situation  of  his 
territories.*'  * 

At  so  late  a  date,  therefore,  as  the  19th  of  April, 
1803,  the  home  authorities  were  assured  by  their 
Indian  substitute,  that  no  prospect  of  a  war,  the  oS" 
spring  and  consequence  of  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  pre- 
sented  itself  in  any  quarter.  The  same  language  was 
employed  even  so  late  as  tl^  20th  of  June.  **  Every 
drcumstance,"  he  assured  them,  **  connected  with  the 
restoration  of  the  Peshwa,  justifies  a  confident  expec- 
tation of  the  complete  and  pacific  accomplishment  of 
the  beneficial  objects  of  the  late  aUianGe.-~Althougb 
the  information,"  he  added,  **  contained  in  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Close's  address  to  your  Honourable  Com- 
mittee, and  the  tenor  of  my  latest  advices  from  the 
courts  of  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia,  aikl  the  Rajah  of 
Berar,  tend  to  countenance  the  rumours  of  a  projected 
confederacy,  between  these  chieftains,  and  Jeswunt 
Rao  Holkar^  the  existence  of  any  such  confederacy  is 
still  a  subject  of  considerable  doubt.*— -If  any  such 
combination  has  been  formed,  its  object  is  probably 
restricted  to  purpbses  of  a  defensive  nature,  without 
involving  any  views  of  hostility  towards  the  British 
powbr. — ^The  local  situation,  and  comparative  power 
and  resources,  of  Scindia  and  Ragojee  Bhonalah^ 
preclude  the  apprehension  of  any  attempt  of  these 
chiefs  to  subvert  the  Peshwa's  government,  or  the 
treaty  of  Bassein,  at  the  desperate  hazard  of  a  war 


<  For  ihe  dispatch  from  which  these  (|aotatioQ8  and  fietctive  extractedj, 
tee  papers  ut  supra,  p.  85— •91» 
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with  the  British  power.    The  situation  of  Holkar's  BOOKVI. 
power  18  entirely  precarious  and  acddentaL    The  in-  ^'^^'^*' 
stafaifitj  of  iSie  resources  of  that  adventure  reduces    |gQ3^ 
the  continuance  of  his  power  to  the  utmost  degree  of 
uncertainty ;  and  absolutely  deprives  him  of  the  means 
of  opposing  any  systematic  or  formidable  resistance 
to  the  operation  of  an  alliance  with  the  Poonah  state. 
—My  instructions  to  Colonel  Collins  of  the  5th  May, 
and  to  Lieutenan<^Cok)nel  Close,  of  the  7th  May, 
together  with  my  letter  of  the  15th  May  to  the  Rajah 
of  Berar,  have  probably  already  produced  an  arrange* 
ment  of  a  pacific  nature,  with  all  the  chiefi;  of  the 
Mahratta  empire,  whose  formal  accession  to  the  treaty 
of  Bassein  has  not  yet  been  signi6ed  to  me."'^ 

The  Peshwa  reoeired  not  the  treaty,  ratified  by 
the  Governor-General  in  council,  eariier  than  the  18th 
of  March,  1803.  The  Governor-General  infmrms  <he 
Court  of  Directors,  that  ^  he  received  it  with  demon- 
strations of  the  highest  satis&ction.*'  ^ 

As  early,  however,  as  the  month  of  November 
preceding,  the  Governor  of  Fort  St.  George,  under 
intimations  firom  both  the  Governor-General  and  the 
resident  at  Poona,  was  induced  to  assemble  a  consider- 
able army  at  Hurryhur,  on  the  Mysore  frontier; 
which,  under  the  character  qf  an  army  of  observation, 
might  be  .ready  to  be  employed  as  events  should  de- 
termine. The  Governor  of  Bombay  received,  in  like 
manner,  instructions  to  hold  in  readiness  for  imme- 
diate service  the  disposable  force  of  that  presidency. 
And  a  considerable  detachment  of  the  subsidiary  force 
at  Hyderabad  was,  through  the  resident,  directed  to 
be  placed  in  a  similar  state  of  preparation.^ 

>  Papers,  ut  sapra,  p.  P6,  99. 

*  GoTeraor-Qenerars  NanatiTe  of  the  late  tiansactioBi  in  the  Mah- 
ratta empire.    Ibid.  p.  d09. 

*  Nartatifej  ut  sopra.    Ibid.  p.  307* 
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BOOK  VI.  At  the  end  of  February  the  whole  of  the  subsidiary 
^^^^'  ^  ^'  or  hired  force  in  the  service  of  the  Nizam,  under  the 
)180S.  command  of  Colonel  Stevenson,  together  with  6,000 
infantry,  and  9,000  of  that  Prince's  native  cavalry 
marched  from,  the  capital  towards  the  western 
frontier  of  the  Hyderabad^  dominions,  and  reached 
Paraindah,  distant  116  miles  from  Poona,  on  the 
25th  of  March. 

From  the  army  assembled  at  Hurryhur  under  the 
immediate  command  of  General  Stuart,  the  General- 
in-Chief  of  the  forces  under  the  presidency  of  Madras, 
a  detachment,  consisting  of  one  regiment  of  European, 
and  three  of  native  cavalry,  two  regiments  of  Eu- 
ropean, and  six  battalions  of  native  infantry,  with  a 
due  proportion  of  artillery,  amounting,  in  the  whole, 
to  1,709  cavalry,  and  7,890  infantry,  exclusive  of 
2,500  horse  belonging  to  the  Rajah  of  Mysore,  began 
to  advance  towards  Poonah,  on  the  8th  of  March. 
For  the  command  of  this  detachment;  a  service, re- 
quiring, as  he  affirmed,  considerable  skill,  both  military 
and  diplomatic ;  the  Governor  of  Fort  St.  George  re- 
commended the  brother  of  the  Governor-General, 
Major-General  the  Honourable  Arthur  Wellesley,  as 
a  man  who,  not  only  possessed,  in  a  high  degree,  the 
other  requisite  gifts,  but  who,  by  his  command  at  Serin- 
•gapatam,  had  been  accustomed  to  transact  with  the 
jaghiredars  of  the  Poona  state,  and  successful  in 
gaining  their  confidence  and  respect.  A  man  so  re- 
lated,  and  so  recommended,  was  not  likely  to  see  the 
merits  of  any  competitor  set  in  preference  to  his  own* 
On  the  12th  of  April,  the  force  under  General 
Wellesley  crossed  the  Toombudra.  On  the  15tb, 
the  distance  was  not  great  between  him  and  Colonel 
Stevenson,  who  arrived  at  Aklooss.  Jeswunt  Rao 
Holkar,  who  had  some  time  quitted  Poona,  arrived 
at  Chandore,  300  miles  from  Poona,  on  the  same 
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day  6n  which  Colonel  Stevenson  arrived  at  Aklooss ;  BOOKVr. 
adtf' nothing  remained  to  oppose  the  British  army,   ^^^-^^ 
It  was  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  cany  the  whole  of    j^^q^^ 
the  troops  to  Poona,  where  the  country  was  too  re- 
cently, and  severely  ravaged,  to  yield  any  supplies. 
Cdonel  Stevenson  was  directed  to  place  the  troops 
of  the  Nizam  at    Gardoree,   within    the    Nizam's 
frontier,  and  to  take  post  with  the  subsidiary  troops^ 
augmented  by  the  King's   Scotch  brigade/  further 
up  the  Beema,    near  his  junction  with  the  Mota 
Mola. 

Emrut  Rao  was  left  at  Poona,  with  a  guard  of 
about  1,500  men,  alone,  and  helpless,  when  Holkar 
marched.  It  was,  nevertheless,  reported,  that  this 
defenceless  individual,  who  from  first  to  last  is  repre« 
sentedt  by  the  English  themselves,  as  utterly  averse 
to  the  part  which  he  was  constrained  by  Holkar  to 
act,  had  it  in  contemplation  to  bum  the  city  of 
Poona;  that  is,  to  render  his  peace  impracticable 
with  the  people  into  whose  hands  he  saw  that  he 
must  inevitably  falL  Intimation  of  this  report,  and 
it  would  seem  of  some  belief  in  the  danger  which  it 
announced,  was  transmitted  (repeatedly  we  are  told) 
by  Colonel  Close  to  General  Wellesley.  The  Peshwa, 
by  whom  it.  is  not  wonderful  that  it  was  believed,  • 
transmitted  an  urgent  request  that  General  Wellesley 
would  detach  some  of  the  Poona  officers  with  their 
troops  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  his  family.  Count- 
ing the  Poona  officers,  with  their  troops,  a  security 
ill-propqrtioned  to  the  danger.  General  Wellesley  re- 
solved to  attempt  an  unexpected  andval.  InteUigence 
was  received  on  the  19th,  that  Emrut  Rao  was  still 
at  Poona  on  the  18th,  and  had  removed  the  family 
of  the  Peshwa  to  Servagur ;  which  was  concluded  to 
be  a  step  preparatory  to  the  burning  of  the  town. 
General  WeUesley*  therefore,  taking  with  him  only 

2 
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BOOK  Vf.  the  cavalry,  and  making  a  night  mardi  tbrongh  k 
Chap.  11.  ^jjflj^jyjt  p^gg^  ^jj^  1^  it^ged  country,  arrived  at  PoUtaa 

180S.  ^^  ^^^  SOth,  having  accomplished,  from  the  evening 
ef  the  19th,  a  march  of  forty,  and  from  the  momiiig 
of  that  day,  that  is,  in  a  period  of  about  thirCy-two 
hours,  a  march  of  sixty  miles.  -  Emrut  Rao  heard  of 
the  march  of  the  British  cavah*y,  on  the  morning 
of  the  20th,  and  quitted  Poona,  but  without  any  act 
implying  that  he  had  ever  entertained  a  thought  of 
setting  lire  to  the  place. 

In  conducting  the  Peshwa  to  Poona,  it  only  now 
remained  to  provide  a  sufficient  (fuantiiy  of  pomp, 
Tiie  description  shall  be  given  in  the  words  of  the 
Governor-General  himself.  *^  During  these  transact 
tions,  arrangements  were  made  by  the  Governor  of 
Bombay,  and  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Close,  for  the 
march  of  the  Peshwa  towards  iPoona.  A  detach- 
ment consisting  of  his  Majesty's  78th  regiment 
(which  left  Bengal  on  the  7th  of  February,  and  ar- 
rived at  Bombay  on  the  5th  of  April,  1803),  five 
companies  of  his  Majesty's  84th  regiment,  a  pn^ior*^ 
tion  of  artillery,  afid  .1,035  sepoys-^in  all  2,205  men, 
was  formed,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Murray,  of  his  Majesty's  84th  regiment,  as  an  escort 
to  his  Highness,  who  left  Bassein,  attended  by  C<^nel 
Close,  on  the  27th  of  April. 

**  On  the  7th  of  May,  the  Peshwa  passed  Genend 
Weilesley's  camp,  at  Panowallah,  near  Poona.  On 
the  13th,  his  Highness,  attended  by  his  brother 
Chimnajee  Appa,  and  by  a  numerous  train  of  the 
principal  chiefs  of  the  Mahratta  empire,  proceeded 
towards  the  city  of  Poonah ;  and,  having  entered  his 
palace,  resumed  his  seat  upon  the  mrusoud,  and  re- 
ceived presents  from  his  principal  servants. 

^*  During  the  procession,  the  British  resident,  ac- 
wmpanied  by  his  suite,  paid  his  compliments  to  his 
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Highness^  wheD  a  salute  was  fired  by  the  British  BOOKVI. 
troops^  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  Poona,  under  the  ^"^^  ^'' 
command  of  General  Wellesley.     This  salute  was   1303, 
immedtiately  answered  from  the  fortress  of  Seonghur. 

<<  While  the  procession  passed  the  bridge  into  the 
dty,  a  second  salute  was  fired  from  the  British  camp; 
and  as  the  Pediwa  approached  the  palace,  salutes 
were  fired  firom  the  several  posts  of  the  Alahratta 
troops.  At  sunset  salutes  were  fired  firom  all  the  hill 
forts  in  the  vicinity  of  Poona.'*  * 

Notwithstanding  the  confident  expectation  which 
the  Governor-General  had  expressed  to  the  home 
authorities,  not  only  on  the  19th  of  April,  but  as  late 
as  the  20th  of  June,  that  no  war  would  rise  out  of 
the  treaty  of  Passein;  ^  yet  before  that  time,  as  he 
himself  informs  us,  **  he  had  great  cause  to  doubt  the 
sincerity  (^  Sdndia's  professions;  while  the  increasing 
rumours  of  an  hostUe  confederacy,  against  the  British 
government,  between  that  chieftain  and  the  Rajah  of 
Berar,  rendered  it  indispensaUy  necessary  to  ascertain^ 
with  the  least  practicable  delay,  whether  the  British 
government  were  likely  to  be  exposed  to  a  contest 
with  the  confederated  chieftains.  These  considera- 
tions determined  the  Governor-General  to  lose  no 
time  in  fiumishing  Colonel  Collins  with  detailed  in- 
structions, for  the  guidance  of  his  conduct,  in  this 
importmit  and  delicate  crisis  of  affairs.  With  a  view 
to  expedition,  the  Governor-General's  instructions 
wa:e,  in  the  first  instance,  transmitted  in  the  form  of 
notes,  under  date  the  5th  of  May,  1808,  and  wer^ 
afterwards  formed  into  a  detailed  diq[>atch,  which  was 
forwarded  to  Colonel  Collins  on  the  8d  of  June.*'  ^ 

Nay,  when  the  time  arrived,  at  which  it  was  de 

1  Governor-GeDera]*8  Nanative.    Ibid.  307 — ^3 1 1 . 
•  Vide  supra,  p.  340. 
»  NarntiiTe,  at  supra,  p.  317*  SlS. 
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BOOK  VI.  sirabte  to  make  it  appear,  that  the  hostile  mind  of 
^°^'''  '*•  Sdndia,  and  not  provocation  by  the  British  Govem- 
1803     »*^"'>  had  produced  the  calamity  of  war,  the  Gover- 
nor-General actually  enters  into  an   argument    to 
prove,  that  from  ^n  early  date,  he  had  evidence,  which 
rendered   in  no  r^spest  doubtful,  the  existence  of 
hostile  projects  in  the  mind  of  Scindia.     After  a  dis- 
play of  the  motives,  in  their  own   ambition^  which 
Scindia  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar  had  for  aversion  to 
the  treaty  of  Bessein,  "  The  belief,"  he  says,  •*  that 
those  chieftains   entertained .  designs  hostile  to  the 
British  government,  at  the  earliest  stages  of  the  ne- 
gotiation  between   the  resident  and  Dowlut    Rao 
Scindia,  is  supported  by  the  information  which  the 
]  Governor-General  has  from  time  to  time  received  of 

the  proceedings  of  that  chieftain."  Of  this  informa- 
tion he  specifies  three  instances;  one  contained  in  a 
letter  of  Colonel  Collins,  dated  the  9th  of  March ;  a 
second  received  on  the  17th  of  June;  and  the  third 
alone,  not  more  conclusive  than  the  former,  sent  by 
Colonel  Collins  on  the  14th,  not  received  till  after 
the  date  of  his  pacific  declaration  to  the  home  autho- 
rities. **  These  facts,"  he  then  subjoins,  **  recipro- 
cally confirm  each  point  of  the  evidence  of  Scindia*s 
hostile  projects ;  and,  combined  with  information,  at 
various  times  communicated,  by  the  resident  with 
Dowlut  Rao  Scindia,  of  the  proceedings  of  that  chief- 
tain ;' with  the  repeated  rumours  of  the  formation  of 
an  hostile  confederacy  between  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia, 
and  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  and  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar^ 
and  with  the  tenor  and  result  of  the  resident's  nego- 
tiations, must  be  considered  to  amount  to  full  proof  of 
the  alleged  design  of  subverting  the  alliance  formed 
between  the  British  government  and  the  Peshwa,"  * 

» Narrative,  ut  supra.  Ibid.  p.  334. 
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The  resident  with  Dowlut  Rao  Scinda,  having  bookvi.. 
received  the  Governor-General's  instructions,  obtain-  ^"^''- "' 
ed  an  audience  of  that  chief  on  the  28th  of  May.  He  jg^^^ 
was  encamped  at  a  place  called  Chickley,  not  far 
from  Boorh^npore,  where  his  own  dominions  border 
on  those  of  the  Rajah  of  Berar.  The  conference 
was  opened,  on  the  part  of  the  resident,  by  commu- 
nicating tfl  Scindia  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  of  which  a 
copy  was  presented  and  read.  **  When  the  whole  of 
the  treaty  had  been  distinctly  explained  to  the  Ma- 
harajah, I  then  asked  him/'  says  the  resident, 
"  whether  he  thought  it  contained  any  thing  injurious 
to  his  just  rights  ;  since  I  had  reason  to  think  some 
doubts  had  arisen  in  his  mind  on  this  head  ?" — It 
was  one  of  his  ministers  who  thought  proper  to  reply ; 
•*  acknowledging,''  says  the  resident,  *^  that  the  treaty 
<lid  not  contain  any  stipulation  prejudicial  to  the 
rights  of  the  Maharajah;  to  which  the  latter  as- 
sented.''   • 

**  I  proceeded,"  says  Colonel  Collins,  "  to  state — 
that  negotiations  had  of  late  been  carried  on  between 
Dowlut  Rao  Scindia  and  the  Berar  Rajah — that 
these  chiefs  were,  I  understood,  to  have  an  interview 
shortly,  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  this  place — that 
the  Maharajah  had  concluded  a  peace  with  Jeswunt 
Rao  Holkar,  in  whose  camp  a  vakeel  also  now  resided 
on  the  part  of  Ragojee  Bhonslah-^that  Scindia  had 
likewise  avowed  an  intention  of  proceeding  with  his 
army  to  Poona,  accompanied  by  the  Berar  Rajah — 
and  that,  on  combining  these  circumstances,  I  could 
not  but  suspect  that  this  court  meditated  designs 
adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  British  Government ; — 
for,  since  his  Highness  the  Peshwa  was  restored  to 
the  musnud  of  Poona,  the  presence  of  the  Maharajah 
at  that  capital  could  not  now  be  of  any  use,  but,  on 
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BOOK  vi.  thd  contrary,  mi^t  be  productive  of  evU  consequen- 
^^^'^^'  oes^^nor  could  the  longer  continuance  of  the  Maha-* 
IS03,  rajah  in  the  Deccan  be  necessary  to  his  security, 
since  he  had  come  to  an  accommodation  with  the 
only  enemy  from  whom  he  had  any  thing  to  appre« 
hend,  south  of  the  Nerbuddah :  That,  therefore,  I 
feit  it  my  duty  to  require  an  unreserved  explanation 
from  this  court,  as  well  respecting«the  intent  of  the 
proposed  interview  between  the  Maharajah  and  the 
Berar  Rajah,  as  regarding  the  nature  of  the  engage* 
ments  entered  into  by  those  chiefs  with  Jeswunt 
Rao  Holkar— -<afi  their  reoent  union,  and  present  pro- 
ceedings, induced  some  susjMcion,  that  they  were 
confederated,  either  for  the  purpose  of  uivading  the 
territories  cf  our  allies,  his  Highness  the  Peshwa, 
^  and  Nabob  Nizam ;  or  of  subverting  the  arrange- 
ments lately  concluded  between  the  British  govern- 
ment and  Baajee  Rao."  * 

The  resident  repeated  the  assurance  of.  the  peace- 
able and  even  amicable  views  of  the  British  govern- 
ment; and  stated  the  arguments  of  himself  and 
of  the  Governor-General  to  prove  to  Sdndia,  not 
only  that  the  British  government  and  the  Peshwa 
had  a  perfect  right  to  contract  the  engagements 
into  which  they  had  enta^ed,  but  that  the  inter- 
ests of  Sdndia,  by  that  means,  were  in  no  respect 
affected. 

On  the  part  of  Scindia,  it  was  in  like  manner^ 
affirmed,  that  he  had  no  intention  whatever  to 
invade  either  the  territory  of  his  Highness  the  Peshwa, 
or  of  the  Nabob  Nizam.  But,  in  regard  to  the  neg^ 
tiations  with  the  Berar  Rajah  and  Hdkar,  the  resi- 
dent was  informed,   that  Scindia  could  afford  him 

>  Colonel  CoJIius*s  dispatch,  dated,  29th  May^  1803.    Ibid.  p.  ]6S. 
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to  explanatioiis  till  the  conference  between  him  and  bookvl 
Ragojee  Bhonslah  had  taken  place.  No  mode  of  Chap,  ti. 
address,  conciliatory  or  menacing,  was  left  untried  1^3^ 
by  the  resident^  to  extort  a  declaration,  whether 
opposition  to  the  treaty  of  Bassein  was  or  was  not  in 
contemplation*  Sdndia  was  informed,  that  if  he 
maintained  his  present  suspicious  attitude,  the  British 
government  would  be  called  upon  to  make  prepara- 
tions upon  his  frontier,  which  would  be  attacked  in. 
every  part  the  moment  that  intelligence  was  received 
of  his  accession  to  any  hostile  confederacy.  After 
various  expostulations,  both  with  the  ministers  and 
with  Sdndia  himself,  the  resident  says,  that  he  turned 
at  last  to  Scindia,  and  '*  conjured  him,  in  language 
both  urgent  and  conciliatory,  to  remove  sJl  his 
doubts  and  suspicions,  by  an  immediate  and  candid 
avowal  of  his  intentions/' 

*^  Dowlut  Bao,"  he  continues,  *'  in  reply  to  these 
instances  on  my  part,  said,  that  he  could  not,  at  pre* 
sent,  afford  me  the  satisfaction  I  demanded*  without  a 
violation  of  the  faith  which  he  had  pledged  to  the 
Rajah  of  Berar.  He  then  observed,  that  the  Bhon** 
dah  was  distant  no  more  than  forty  coss  from 
hence,  and.  would  probably  arrive  here  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days:  that  immediately  after  his  interview 
with  the  Rajah,  I  should  be  informed  whether  it 
would  be  peace  or  war." 

It  is  proper  to  state,  that  the  resident,  in  answer  to 
his  remonstrance  against  the  march  of  Sdndia  and 
the  Rajah  of  Berar  to  Poona,  received  a  solemn 
assurance,  which  he  appears  not  to  have  disbelieved, 
that  the  Peshwa,  after  his  return  to  his  capital,  had 
repeatedly  written  to  the  Maharajah  and  the  Berar 
Rajah,  inviting  them  both  to  Poona.  It  is  also  proper 
to  give  the  following  circumstance,  in  the  words  of 
the  resident :  ''  Neither  Sdndia,"  says  he»  ^*  nor  his 
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BOOK  VI.  ministers,  made  any  remarks  on  the  treaty  of  Bas-* 
^^^'^^'  sein,  nor  did  they  request  a  copy  of  it.'*  * 
1803.  V'  ^^^^  hardly  be  pretended  that  the  words  of 
Scfndia,  "  after  my  interview  with  the  Rajah,  you 
shall  be  informed  whether  it  will  be  peace  or  war,** 
yielded  any  information  which  was  not  conveyed  by 
the  more  evasive  expressions  of  his  ministers ;  "  till 
after  the  Maharajah's  interview  with  the  Rajah,  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  afford  you  satisfaction  with 
regard  to  the  declaration  which  you  require.'*  That 
the  words  were  intended  by  Scindia  to  convey  a 
menace  or  insult,  there  is  not  a  single  circumstance 
to  countenance  the  slightest  suspicion.  And  it  is 
visible  fi-om  the  words  of  the  resident,  that  they 
were  not  by  him  understood  in  that  sense.  *'  These 
words  he  delivered,"  says  he,  "  with  much  seeming 
composure.  I  then  asked,  whether  I  must  consider 
this  declaration  as  final,  on  his  part ;  which  question 
was  answered  in  the  affirmative  by  the  ministers  of 
Dowlut  Rao  Scindia.  Here  the  conference,  which 
had  lasted  three  hours,  ended ;  and  I  soon  after  took 
a  respectful  leave  of  the  Maharajah." 

The  Gpvemor-General  describes  as  very  great,  the 
effect  which  was  produced  upon  his  mind,  by  the 
phrase  of  the  Maharajah.  "  This  unprovoked 
menace  of  hostility,"  says  he,  **  and  the  insult  offered 
to  the  British  government,  by  reference  of  the  ques- 
tion of  peace  or  war  to  the  result  of  a  conference 
with  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  who,  at  the  head  of  a  con- 
siderable army,  had  reached  the  vicinity  of  Dowlut 
Rao  Sdndia's  camp,  together  with  the  indication 
which  it  afforded  of  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  those 
chieftains  to  prosecute  the  supposed  objects  of  their 
confederacy,  rendered  it  the   duty   of  the  British. 

•  I  Oispatcb,  tit  supra.    Ibid.  |>.  163^  154. 
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government  to  adopt,  without  delay,  the  most  effectual  BOOK  vl 
measures  for  the  vindication  of  its  dignity,  and  for  ^^^^  ^^ 
the  security  of  its  rights  and  interests,  and  those  of    isos^ 
its  allies,  against  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  con* 
federates,  to  injure  or  invade  them.'*  ^ 

In  consequence  of  a  movement  of  Holkar  towards 
the  frontier  of  the  Nizam,  and  some  depredations 
committed  in  the  vicinity  of  Aurungabad,  General 
Wellesley,  at  the  end  of  April,  had  directed  Colonel 
Stevenson,  with  the  British  force  under  his  command, 
and  the  united  troops  of  the  Nizam,  to  move  north* 
Wards  to  that  city,  •  Towards  the  end  of  May,  Gene- 
ral Stuart,  with  the  army  under  his  command,  amount* 
ing  to  three  companies  of  European  artillery,  one  regi- 
ment of  European,  and  two  regiments  of  native 
cavalry,  three  corps  of  European  infantry,  and  five 
battalions  of  sepoys,  with  a  large  train  of  artillery, 
crossed  the  Toon)budra,  and  proceeded  forward  to 
Mudgul,  a  position  where,  without  abandoning  the 
defence  of  the  English  frontier,  he  was  sufficiently 
near  the  scene  of  action,  to  support  the  advanced  « 
detachment,  and  overawe  those  who  might  be  found 
refractory  among  the  Mahratta  chiefs.  On  the  4th 
of  June,  Major  General  Wellesley  marched  from 
Poona  with  the  main  body  of  the  forces  under  fki% 
command,  and  on  the  15th,  encamped  at  Augah, 
near  Scindia's  fortress  of  Ahmednuggur,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  80  miles  from  Poona.  "  The  total 
numbe;r  of  British  troops,"  says  the  Governor-General, 
«  prepared  on  the  4th  of  June,  1803,  on  the  western 
side  of  India  (exclusive  of  Guzerat),  to  support  the 
arrangements  with  the  Peshwa,  amounted  to  S8,S44 
men ;  of  this  number  16,823  were  under  the  imme- 


>  Letter  from  Gov.-Gen.  to  home  authorities,  dated  Ut  August,  1801, 
Ibid,  p  143. 
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BOOK  VI.  diate  command  of  General  Wellesley»  and  destined  for 
^'^^'  ^^'  active  operations  against  the  confederated  chieftains^ 
1803  ^°  ^^^  event  of  its  being  necessary  to  proce^  to  hot* 
tilities  against  those  chiefs."  ^ 

The  expense  of  bringing  such  an  armj  as  thb  into 
the  field  was  no  trifling  price  to  pay  for  those  "  ar- 
rangements with  the  Peshwa,"  which  this  great  force 
was  "  prepared  on  the  4th  of  June,  1803,  to  support'* 
Yet  this  was  not  enough ;  for,  immediately,  on  the 
intelligence  of  Scindia*s  phrase  about  "  peace  or  war,'* 
the  Gk)vemor-General  issued  private  instructions  to 
the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Company's  forces  in 
India,  to  assemble  the  Bengal  army  on  the  Com- 
pany's western  frontier,  and  to  prepare  for  an  even- 
tual war. 

It  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that  the  letter  of  the  Go- 
'  vemor-G^neral  to  the  home  authorities,  assuring  them 
confidently  that  lio  war  would  rise  out  of  the  recent 
alliance  contracted  with  the  Peshwa,  was  dated  on 
the  20th  of  June*  The  instructions  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief, which  directed  the  assembling  of  the 
army,  and  laid  down  a  plan  of  the  war^  were  dated  on 
the  28th  of  the  same  month. 

In  the  demand  for  prompt  decision  which  might 
arise  in  the  present  eventual  position  of  the  British 
government  with  the  Mahratta  states,  the  Governor- 
General  considered  that  his  own  distance  firom  the 
scene  of  action  would  reqmre  a  dangerous  suspension 
of  operations,  if  the  power  of  adapting  measures  to 
the  exigencies  as  they  arose  were  not  consigned  to 
some  individual  upon  the  spot.  So  much  would  of 
necessity  depend  upon  the  person  at  the  head  of  the 
military  force,  that  a  peculiar  advantage  would  arise 
from  combining  in  his  hands,  if  adapted  to  the  trust,  the 

1  Narrative,  ut  supia.    Ibid.  p.  325, 326, 
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pofitical  powers  which  it  was  thought  adviseaBle  to  BOOK  vi. 
convey.     In  General  Wellesley  the  (Jovemor-General  p"^**"  ^^' 


imagined  he  saw  the  requisite  qualifications  very  hap-  180S. 
pily  combined.  That  officer  was  accordingly  vested 
with  the  general  control  of  all  afiairs  in  Hindustan 
and  the  Deccan,  relative  either  to  negotiation  or  war 
with  the  Mahratta  states.  The  instructions  with 
which  he  was  furnished  for  guidance  in  the  use  of 
those  extraordinary  powers  are  dated  on  the  26th  of 
June.  The  new  authority  was  to  pass  to  General 
Stuart,  as  Commander-in-chief  at  the  Madras  presi- 
dency, if  circumstances  (an  exigency  very  unlikely  to 
arise)  should  render  it  necessary  for  that  officer  to 
unite  the  whole  force  of  the  army  in  the  field,  and  to 
assume  in  person  the  general  command.  And  the 
plenipotentiary  commission  of  General  Wellesle^  re- 
mained subject  of  course  to  the  commands  aS  the 
authority  from  which  it  was  derived.* 

On  the  13th  of  May,  the  Governor-General  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Scindia,  and  another  to  the  Rajah 
of  Berar.  These  letters,  while  they  paid  to  these 
chieftains  the  compliment  of  conveying  immediately 
firom  the  head  of  the  English  government,  intimation 
of  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  affirmed  that  no  injury  was 
done  to  the  rights  of  either  of  them  by  that  engage- 
ment, which  it  was  within  the  undoubted  competence 
of  the  Peshwa  to  contract ;  offered  to  each  the  bene- 
fit of  a  similar  engagement,  if  they  were  sufficiently 
wise  to  see  how  deeply  their  interests  were  concerned 
in  it ;  asserted  the  pacific  views  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, even  if  they -should  reject  this  generous  offi^r; 
infonned  them,  however,  erf*  the  suspicions,  which 
several  parts  of  their  recent  condoct  had  a  tendency 
to  raise,  of  their  intention  to  form  a  hostile  confederacy 

1  Narrative^  ut  supra,  p.  149,  lOS. 
VOL.  VI.  S  A 
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BOOK  vi.  against  tiie  late  arrangements ;  deared  them,  if  they 
Chap.  11.  ^gj^^^  ^^  ^j^^jj,  pacific  declarations  should  be  deemed 
1803*  sincere^  to  abstain  from  occupying  with  their  armies 
an  alarming  position  on  the  frontier  of  the  Nizam,  the 
British  ally ;  desired  Scindia^  in  particular,  to  carry 
badk  his  army  to  the  northern  ^de  of  the  Nerbudda ; 
and  declared  to  them,  thajt,  if  they  persisted  in  main- 
taining a  warlike  attitude,  the  British  government 
must  place  itself  in  a  similar  situation,  and  the  mo* 
ment  they  rendered  their  hostile  designs  indubitable, 
would  in  its  own  defence  be  constrained  to  attack 
them.^ 

The  Rm'ah  of  Berar,  having  arrived  within  one 
march  of  Scindia's  camp  on  the  3d  of  June,  was  met 
by  that  Prince  on  the  fdUowing  morning.  ^  The 
secretary  of  the  British  resident^  who  was  dispatched 
to  him  with  a  complimentary  message  on  the  5th,  he 
received  with  distinguished  attention:  And  he  ex* 
pressed,  with  apparent  sinoerity,"  says  the  Governor- 
l^leneral,  ^^  bis  solicitude  to  maintain  the  relatioiis  of 
friendslup  which  had  so  long  subsisted  between  the 
British  government  and  the  state  of  Berar.**  A  con* 
ference  between  the  chieftains  took  place  on  the  8th. 
On  the  9th,  the  Britbh  resident  sent  to  importune 
Sdndia  for  the  answer  which  he  prcHnised  after  his 
interview  with  the  Riyah  of  Bejtar.  Having  received 
an  evasive  reply,  the  resident  addressed,  on  the  12tli, 
a  niemorial  to  Scindia,  informing  him,  that  if  he 
should  now  refuse  to  give  an  explicit  account  of  hii 
intentions,  and.  should  continue  with  his  army  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Nerbudda,  ^'  sudi  refiisal  or  delay 
would  be  regarded  as  an  avowal  of  hostile  designs 
against  the  British  government."  The  resident  re* 
quested  either  the  satisfBtction  which  he  was  comnus* 

»  Narrative,  nt  supra,  p.  133—136, 
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aiooed  to  danatt4  or  an  etcort  to  comej  Um  firan  Boof^yt 
Scindia's  camp.^  Ceap.u. 

Having  receiTed  a  verbal  message^  which  he  re-    ^^Qg^ 
garded  as  an  evasbn^  stating  that  the  required  expla- 
natioQ  should  be  afforded  in  two  or  three  days,  the 
pesident  infimned  the  Maharajah,  that  he  received 
this  conununication  as  a  final  answer,  refusing  the 
satisfiirtiop  which  the  British  government  requirg4 ; 
and  that  he  purposed  leaving  his  camp  without  further 
ddaj.    The  two  Maluratta  chie&  invented  expedients 
for  preventing  the  diq>arture  of  the  resident,  and  at 
the  same  time  evaded  his  endeavqiir9  to  obtain  a  de- 
dantiion  of  thdir  designs.    At  length,  en  the  4th  of 
July,  he  obtained  an  audience  of  both  together  in  the 
tent  of  the  Rajah  of  Berar.     He  entertained  them- 
with  the  old  story— -That  ''  the  treaty  of  Bassein  " 
(I  qpioto  the  words  of  the  Governor-General,  as  com- 
buiing  his  autiioritj  with  th$t  of  his  agent)  ^'  pon- 
tained  no  stipuktjoo  injurious  to  the  rights  of  any  of 
the  feudatory  Mahratta  chieftains ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, exjpresAj  provided  for  their  security  and  inde- 
pendence— That  the  Govenior-General  regarded  the 
Riyah  of  Betar,  and  Sdodia,  as  the  ancient  friends  of 
the  British  power ;  and  was  willing  to  improve  the 
eziatiBg  connection  between  their  states  and  the  Bri- 
tish govemment*-*That  the  British  government  only 
reqnhred  a  confirmation  of  the  assurance  made  by 
Scindia  that  he  had  no  intention  whatever  to  obstruct 
the  oianpledon  of  the  engagements  lately  concluded 
at  Bassein,  together  with  a  similar  assurance  on  the 
part  of  the  Rajah  of  Berilr-*And  that  it  was  the 
earnest  desire  of  the  Governor-General  to  promote 
the  prosperity  of  the  respective  governments  of  Dow- 
lut  Rao  Sdndia,  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar;  so  long  as 

1  Narratire,  ut  supra^  p.  \G6,  3SS. 
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BOOK  VI.  they  refrained  from  committing  acts  of  agression 

^^^^'^^'  against  the  English  and  their  aUies.'* 
1808.  1*be  Mahratta  chiefs  did  not  think  proper  to  make 
any  remarks  upon  the  assertions  and  argumentation 
of  the  British  resident.  They  contented  themselves 
with  declaring,  through  the  mouth  of  the  Berar  mi- 
nister, by  whom  on  their  part  the  discourse  was  prin- 
cipally held,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Peshwa  to 
have  consulted  with  them  as  chiefii  of  the  M ahratta 
state,  before  he  concluded  a  treaty  which  so  deeply 
affected  the  interests  of  that  state ;  and,  moreover, 
that  they  had  a  variety  of  observations  to  make  upon 
the  stipulations  themselves  of  the  treaty  of  Bassein: 
The  British  ndnister  insisted,  as  he  had  done  so  fre- 
quently before,  on  the  right  of  the  Peshwa  to  make 
a  treaty  for  himself;  but,  with  regard  to  the  observa- 
tions proposed  to  be  made  upon  the  several  articles  of 
.  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  he  requested  they  might  be 
committed  to  writing,  and  submitted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Governor-General. 

Notwithstanding  these  allegations  of  grounds  of 
complaint,  the  Mahrattas  re-affirmed  their  sincere 
disposition  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  British 
government ;  declared  that  they  had  no  design  what- 
ever to  oppose  any  engagements  with  it  into  which 
the  Peshwa  might  have  entered ;  and  promised  that 
their  armies  should  neither  advance  to  Poona,  nor 
ascend  the  Adjuntee  Ghaut,  across  the  mountainous 
ridge  which  separated  their  present  position  from  the 
frontier  of  the  Nizam.  Remarking,  however^  that 
the  British  troops  had  crossed  the  Gkxlavery  river, 
and  were  approaching  the  Adjuntee  Ghaut;  they 
requested  that  Colonel  Collins  would  use  his  endea- 
vours to  prevent  their  advance.  The  Cdonel  replied 
that  it  was  incumbent  upon  Scindia  to  lead  his  army 
across  the  Nerbudda,  and   the  Rajah  of  Berar  to 
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return  to  Nagpoor,  if  they  wished  their  actions  to  BOOK  vi. 
appear  in  conformity  with  their  pacific  declarations ;   '^^' 
and  in  that  case,  the  British  army,  he  doubted  not^    180S. 
would  also  be  withdrawn.^ 

On  the  14th  of  July,  General  Wellesley  addressed 
a  letter,  couched  in  respectful  terms,  to  Dowlut  Rao 
Scindia,  setting  before  him  the  reasons  which  the 
British  government  had  to  consider  his  present  me* 
nadng  position  an  indication  of  designs^  which  would 
render  it  necessary  to  act  against  him  as  an  enemy, 
unless  he -withdrew  his  army  across  the  Nerbudda ; 
but  making  at  the  ^ame  time  the  correspondent  offer, 
that,  as  soon  as  the  Mahratta  chiefs  should  lead  back 
their  armies  to  their  usual  stations,  he  would  also 
withdraw  from  their  advanced  position  the  British 
forces  under  his  command. 

A  conference  on  the  subject  of  this  letter  took  place 
between  the  chieftains  on  the  dlst  of  July.  To  a 
note,  the  next  day  addressed'  by  the  resident  to 
Dowlut  Rao  Sdndia,  requesting  an  answer  to  the 
fetter  of  General  Wellesfey,  no  reply  was  returned. 
The  resident  received  the  General's  instructions  to 
urge  them  once  more  on  the  separation  of  their 
armies ;  and  received  an  appointment  for  a  conference 
with  Sdndia  on  the  25th.  On  this  occasion  he  was 
told,  *^  that  the  forces  of  Scindia  and  the  Rajah  of 
Berar  were  encamped  on  their  own  territories ;  that 
those  chieftains  had  solemnly  promised  not  to  ascend 
the  Adjtmtee  pass,  nor  to  march  to  Poona ;  that  they 
had  already  given  to  the  Governor^Seneral  assurances 
in  writing,  that  they  never  would  attempt  to  subvert  * 
the  treaty  of  Bassein,  which  assurances  were  unequi* 
vocal  proofs  of  their  amicable  intentions ;  lastly,  that 
the  treaty  at  that  time  under  negotiation  betw^^Q 

1  Naiiative,  at  supra,  p.  3'4^* 
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BOOK  VI.  Scindia  and  Holkar  was  not  comidetely  settled ;  and 
^"^^'  ^^:  that  until  H  shoald  be  finally  concluded,  Dowlut  Rao 
1803.  •^^^^  could  not  return  to  Hindustan.*'  Tlie  resi- 
dent  remarked,  that,  as  the  actual  position  of  the 
M idiratta  armies  could  afford  no  advantage  to  their 
respective  sov^eigns,  but  in  the  event  of  a  war  with 
the  British  power,  the  British  government  could  not 
conclude  that  the  determination  of  these  sovereigns  to 
keep  their  armies  in  such  a  position  was  for  any  other 
than  a  hostile  purpose;  and,  as  for  the  negotialtion 
with  Holkar,  Bo(»*hanpore  was  a  much  more  conve- 
nient situation  than  the  frontier,  so  much  more  dis- 
tant, of  the  British  ally.  After  much  discussion,  the 
S8th  was  named,  as  the  day  on  which  the  resident 
should  receive  a  decisive  reply.  The  28th  was  after- 
wards shifted  to  the  '29th ;  the  resident  threatening 
to  depart,  and  making  vehement  remonstanoe  against 
so  many  delays.  The  interview  on  the  29th  was  not 
more  availing  than  those  which  preceded.  The  resi- 
dent sent  forward  his  tents  on  the  SOlh,  intending  to 
begin  his  march  on  the  Slst,  and  revised  to  attend  a 
conference  to  which  he  was  invited  with  Sdndia,  and 
the  Rajah  of  Berar.  As  he  was  prevented,  however, 
from  setting  out  on  the  Slst,  by  the  heaviness  of  the 
rain,  he  complied  with  a  request  from  both  chieftains 
to  meet  them  6n  the  evening  of  that  day  at  the  tents 
erf  the  Rajah  of  Berar. 

After  the  usual  topics  were  onto  more  gone  over, 
the  Mahratta  chieftains  offered  the  following  propo- 
sition :  that  the  forces  of  the  Rajah  and  of  Scindia 
should,  in  conjunction^  retire  to  Boorhanpore ;  while 
the  British  General  should  withdraw  his  troops  to 
their  usual  stations. .  As  these  respective  movements 
wotdd  leave  to  the  Mahratta  chieftains  nearly  all  their 
present  power  of  injuring  the  British  state,  while  they 
would-deprive  the  British  government  of  the  security 
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albrded  by  the  present  position  of  its  troops,  tlie  re-  BOOK  vl 
sident  assured  them  that  a  proposition  to  this  effect  ^"^^^  ^^' 
could  not  be  reoeived.  ISOa. 

Hie  Princes  made  a  second  proposal :  That  the  re« 
sident  should  fix  a  daj,  on  which  both  the  Mahratta 
and  the  British  armies  should  begin  to  withdraw  to 
their  reqKCtlve  stations.  Beside  that  the  resident 
had  no  power  to  engage  tor  the  raoyements  of  the 
British  army,  he  plainly  gave  the  Princes  to  under*^ 
stand,  that  their  promise  about  withdrawing  their 
armies  was  not  sufficient  security  tor  theperformancei 

They  lastly  offered  to  refer  it  to  General  Welledey» 
to  name  a  day  on  which  ibe  British  troops,  and  theirs, 
diould  begin  tibeir  mardi ;  to  name  also  the  time  at 
which  he  thought  the  British  troops  might  readi 
thfir  asual  stations,  when  they  too  would  so  regukte 
t)ieir  mardies  as  to  arrive  at  their  usual  stations  at 
the  same  precise  period  of  time.  If  this  propositiaa 
were  rejected,  they  said  they  could  not  retire  without 
an  hgfosj  to  thehonour  and  dignity  of  their  respective 
governments* 

The  resident  consented  to  postpone  his  dcfMrtuve^ 
till  time  was  given  for  referridg  the  last  pn^ioaitioato 
General  Wdlesley ;  but  requked  as  a  condition  tha^ 
the  letters  to  that  effect  should  be  with  him  for  trans* 
mission  before  noon  of  the  following  day.  The  letters 
came  ;^ submitting  for  decision,  however,  not  the  last» 
but  the  first,  of  the  three  propositions  which  had  beiBB 
previously  discussed.    Observing  this  coarse  attempt  ' 

at  mofe  evaskm  and  dday,  that  officer  made  imme- 
diate arrangements  for  quitting  the  camp  of  Dowlut 
Rao  Sdndia,  and  commenced  his  march  towards 
Aurungabad  on  the  9d  of  August^ 

»  Gov.-Gen.'8  Narrative,  Ibid.  p.  327— 331;  Notes  relatiTe  to  the 
late  transactions  in  the  Mahratta  empire.  Ibid.  p.  S26— 930 ;  Letter 
fnmi  Gov.  Gen.  in  Council  to  the  home  authorities^  dKted  2Mh  of  Sep- 
tember, 1803,  Ibid,  p.  170—176. 
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1900KVI*  Aware  of  the  great  unpopularity  in  England  to 
Chap>  11.  ^^[^1^  ^iipg  jn  India,  except  wars  against  Tippoo 
1803.  Saheb,  were  exposed ;  aware  also  of  tbe  vast  load  of 
debt  which  his  administration  had  heaped  upon  the 
government  of  India,  a  load  which  a  new  and  exten- 
sive war  must  greatly  augment^  the  Governor-General 
has,  in  various  documents,  presetted  a  laboured  ar- 
gument to  prove,  that  the  appeal  to  arms  now  made 
by  the  British  government  was  forced,  and  altogether 
unavoidable.^  It  may  be  requisite,  as  fiur  as  it  can  be 
done  with  the  due  restriction  in  point  of  space,  to  show 
how  far  Ins  arguments  are  su{q;xirtedby  the  facts. 

When  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia  and  the  Bajah  of  Berar 
united  their  armies,  under  drcumstances  so  warlike, 
and  in  a  position  so  threatening,  as  those  of  the  union 
which  took  place  on  the  borders  of  Nizam  All's  ^o* 
minions  in  1803;  and  when  the  English,  if  tli^ey 
began  to  act  in  the  rainy  season,  would  enjoy  impor? 
taut  advantages,  of  which,  if  they  left  the  enemy  to 
b^^in  q)erations  in  the  dry  season,  they  would  be 
deprived,  it  will  hardly  be  denied  ^hat  the  EngHsh 
had  good  reasons  for  commencing  hostilities,  if  no 
other  expedient  could  be  devised  to  procure  the  dis* 
persion  c^  those  armies,  by  the  position  of  which  was 
created  that  danger,  which  it  was  the  professed  object 
of  the  war  to  avert. 

,  Still,  however,  two  questions  will  remain,  hoih  of 
which  must  be  clearly  and  decisively  answered  in  the 
negative,  to  make  good  the  Governor-General's  de^ 
fence.  In  the  first  place,  allowing  the  necessity  of 
war  in  August,  180^,  to  have  been  ever  so  impera* 
tive,  was  it,  or  was  it  not,  a  necessity  of  that  Go^ 
vemor's  own  creating,  a  necessity  of  whose  existence 
he  alone  was  the  author,  and  for  which  it  is  just  that 


I  In  his  Narrative,  nt  supra,  p,  331 ;  Notes,  ut  supra,  p.  230 ;  Dis« 
patch  of  the  S^ih^f  September,  1803,  ut  supra,  p.  J  76, 
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Jie  shooU  be  held  respoiwyble?  In  the  next  piaoe^BOOKVL 
were  the  objects,  on  acotunt  of  which  this  necessity  ^^^^'  ^^' 
was  created^  equal  in  value  to  the  cost  of  a  war  ?  In    ^^^^ 
the  last  place,  was  it  trae,  that  the  alleged  necessity    . 
existed,  and  that  no  expedient  but  that  of  war  could 
avert  the  danger  which  the  new  position  of  the  two 
Mahratta  chieftains  appeared  to  involve. 

The  answer  to  the  first  of  these  questions  will  not 
reqirire  many  words.  The  necessity,  whatever  it  was, 
which  existed  for  war  at  the  time  when  hostilities 
commenced,  was  undoubtedly  created  by  the  Gover* 
nor-General  himself.  The  proof  is  so  ^obvious,  that 
hardly  does  it  require  to  be  stated  in  words.  That 
necessity  was  created  by  the  treaty  of  Bassein ;  and , 
the  treaty  of  Bassein  was  the  work  of  the  Governor* 
General.  The  Governor-General  had  no  apprehen- 
sion of  war,  either  on  the  part  of  Sdndia,  or  <€ 
the  Bigah  of  Berar,  previous  to  the  treaty  of  Bas- 
aein,  as  is  proved  by  all  his  words  and  all  his  actions. 
If  we  aie  to  believe  his  solemn  declarations,  he  had 
little  apprdbension  of  it,  even  after  the  treaty  ai 
Bassein,  nay  till  six  wedLs  before  the  declaration 
4>f  war.  ^ 

For  believing  that,  but  for  the  treaty  of  Bassein^ 
war,  either  on  the  part  of  Scindia,  or  of  the  Rajah 
of  Berar,  was  in  no  degree  to  be  apprehended  by  the 
Briti^  government,  the  current  of  the  history,  the 
circumstances  and  character  of  those  Princes,  and 
even  the  succeeding  results,  prove  that  he  had  suffi* 
cient  and  superabundant  reasons.  Undoubtedly  those 
reasons  must  have  been  strong,  when  they  sufficed  to 
convince  the  Governor-General,  even  after  these 
Princes  had  received  all  the  alarm  and  provocation 
whidi  the  treaty  of  <Bassein  was  calculated  to  pro- 
duce, that  they-  would  yet  be  deterred  from  any  re- 
sistance to  the  operation  of  that  treaty,  by  the  awful     - 
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BOORvr.cbonoes  .of  a  conffictMntii  the  British  pow^*  T)ie 
^^^^•'^*  weakness  of  which  these  Ponces  wwe  conscious^  as 
180S»  <X)mpared  with  the  British  state,  was  the  first  sdid 
ground  of  the  Govertior-Geoeral's  confidence.  The 
extremely  indolent  and  pacific  character  of  the  Rigah 
of  Berar  was  another.  Unless  in  confederacy  with 
the  Rajah  of  Berar,  it  was  not  to  be  apprdiended 
that  Scindia  would  venture  upon  a  war  with  the  Bri- 
tidi  government ;  and  scarcely  any  thing  less  rousiiig 
to  his  feelings  than  the  treaty  of  Bassein  would  have 
induced  that  unwarlilce  Prince  to  form  a  confederacy 
With.  Scuadia^  in  defiance  of  the  Britttsli  power.  As 
for  Holkar,  it  was  tiie  weakness  of  Scindia  which 
made  him  any  thing ;  and  the  united  ferce  of  both, 
i^  without  the  treaty  of  Ba^^in,  it  would  have  been 
possible  to  unite  them,  would  have  constituted  a  feeble 
source  of  danger  to  the  British  state. 

The  treaty  of  Bassein,  therefore,  as  it  Was  the 
CBHse  assigned,  by  these  Pribces  themselves,  for  their 
limon,  and  tte  waalike  attitude  tfa^  had  assumed, 
M  it  will  hardly  admit  of  dispute  that  it  was  the  real 
cause.  The  Govemor-General  himsdf,  when  he  came 
at  last  to  the  endeavour  of  making  out  as  strong  a 
easd  as  possible  for  the  necessity  of  drawii^  the 
sword,  exhibits  reasons  which  operated  both  on 
Scindia  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  for  going  to  war  on 
account  of  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  reasons  which,  to 
men  of  their  minds,  he  seems  to  represent  as  little 
less  than  irresistible.  '^  The  conduct,''  says  he,  **  of 
Dowlut  Rao  Scindia  towards  the  Peshwa«  during  a 
long  course  of  time  antecedent  to  the  Peshwa's  de* 
gradation  firom  the  musnud  of  Poona,  and  the  tiews 
which  that  chieftain,  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar  Itfe 
known  to  have  entertained  with  respect  to  the  su* 
preme  authority  of  the  Mahratta  state,  afiord  the 
means  of  forming  a  correct  judgment  of  the  motives 
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whitfa  majr  have  rendered  timfee  dueftains  desinw  cf  bocavl 
sabvertiii^  the  trelrty  of^  Bafeisdn."  Of  these  viewi^^*"^^' 
he  then  exhibits  the  Miowing  sketoh^  ^'  The  wfadb  iao8^ 
eonm,'*  aaj8  he,  <<  of  Dowlot  Rao  Sdndik's  prooeed* 
ings,  mnoe  his  accession  to  the  dominiinis  of  Madajee 
Scindia,  has  manifested  a  systematic  design  <i£  ^ta^ 
Mislung  an  ascendancy  ia  the  Mahratta  state  u|imi 
the  ruins  of  the  Peshwa's  authority."  After  wAkidinlf 
a  number  of  facts  in  pfroof  of  this  proposition^  he 
draws  the  following  condusion :  ^*  The  actnal  le- 
estabBshment  of  the  Peshwa,  in  1^  govemment  of 
Poona,  under  the  exclusive  protection  of  the  Britirii 
power,  and  the  conclusion  of  engagements  calculated 
to  secure  to  his  Highness  the  due  exerdie  of  hia 
authority  on  a  permanent  foundation,  deprived  Dbm^ 
hit  Rao  Sdndia  of  every  hope  of  atoomidishing  the 
objedts  of  his  auribilion,  so  long  as  that  alKance  dsodd 
be  successftilty  maintained.  This  statement  of  fiuts 
suffidently  explains  the  anxiety  of  Dowlut  Rao  Sdn*- 
dia  to  effect  the  subversion  of  the  treaty  ef  Baasdn, 
and  his  prosecution  of  hostile  designs  against^  the 
British  government."  ^  ^'  The  motives  wUdr  nradb 
be  supposed  to  have  inAnenced  the  Rajah  of  Bennv  . 
hi  combining  his  power  with  that  of  Dowlut  BaiO 
Sdndia  for  the  aubverdon  of  tiie  alliance  condoded 
between  the  'British  govemment  and  the  Pediwis^ 
were  TAanifestly  similar  to, those  which  actuated  the  . 
conduct  of  Dowlut  RaO  Sciitdia.  The  Rajrii  of 
Berar  has  always  maintained  ptetensicms  to  the  su- 
preme ministerial  authority  in  the  Mahrtttta  empire^ 

I  In  tnnsoribiiig  these  words  I  hsve  left  out  ihree  expressions,  twe 
of  vague  reprobation  which  the  Governor-General  bestows  upon  the 
actions  of  Scindia,  and  one  of  applause  which  he  bestows  upon  hit 
owAy  because  fhey  bave  ody  a  tendency  to  sabstf titt^  the  pplnian  ftf 
the  Governor-General  upon  these  points^  to  the  opinion  which  the  pure 
faca  may  foggest;  and  I  have  so  akcrod  another  of  the  expressions  as 
to  render  it  grammatical. 
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BOOK  vr.  founded  on  his  affinity  to  the  reigning  Rajah  of  Sat- 
^^*  ^^'  tarah.  Convinced  that  the  permanency  of  the  defen- 
1803.  ^^^  alliance,  concluded  between  the  British  govern- 
ment and  the  Peshwa,  would  preclude  all  future  op- 
portunity of  accomplishing  the  object  of  his  ambition^ 
the  Rajah  of  Berar  appears  to  have  been  equally  con- 
cerned with  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia  in  the  subversion  of 
that  alliance.** 

The  Governor  General  subjoins  a  reflection,  ac- 
tually founded  upon  the  improbability  there  tiras  of  a 
union  between  those  Princes,  till  the  treaty  of  Bas- 
sein  gave  them  so  extraordinary  a  motive.  ^  Al- 
though the  views  ascribed  to  those  chieftains,"  says 
he,  **wwere  manifestly  incompatible  with  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  riespective  designs ;  the  removal  of 
an  obstacle  which  would  effectually  preclude  the  suc- 
cess of  either  chieftain,  in  obtaining  an  ascendancy  at 
Poona,  constituted  an  object  of  commoQ  interest  to 
bo£h>  ^ 

The  GovemorrGeneral  then  states  his  conjecture 
of  the  mode  in  which  the  treaty  of  Bassein  induced 
them  to  reconcile  their  conflicting  interests.  **  It  ap- 
pears,** he  says,  ^  to  be  chiefly  probable,  that  those 
dneftains,  sensible  that  the  combination  of  their 
power  afforded  the  obIj  prospect  of  subverting  the 
alliance  concluded  between  the  British  government 
wad  the  Peshwa,  agreed  to  compromise  their  respec* 
tive  and  contradictory  projects,  by  an  arrangement 
for  the  partition  of  the  whole  power  and  dominion  of 
the  M^n^ta  state.*' ^ 

The  circumstances  on  which  these  conclusions  are 
founded  were  all  as  much  known  to  the  Governor- 
General  before  as  after  he  concluded  the  treaty  of 
Bassein.    He  was,  therefore,  exceedingly  to  blame, 

>  See  Go¥.*Gen.'t  Letter,  ut  lupia,  p.  179,  ISO;  Narrative,  ut  supra» 
p.  331,  332. 
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if  he  formed  that  agreement^  without  an  expectatioDt  dock  vl 
approaching  to  a  fiill  assurance,  that  a  war  with  the  ^^^^'  ^^' 
power  of  Scindia  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  if  not  also  ^^^^^ 
(as  might  have  been  expected)  with  that  of  Hdlkar 
combined,  would  be  a  part  of  the  price  which  the 
British  state  would  have  to  pay  for  the  advantages, 
real  or  supposed,  of  the  treaty  of  Bassein.  The  ques* 
tion,  then,  or  at  least  one  of  the  questions,  to  wfaicfa 
he  should  have  implied  the  full  force  of  a  sound  re- 
flection,  equally  free  from  oversight  or  prepossession, 
was,  whether  the  benefits,  whidi  could  reasonably  be 
expected  from  ibe  treaty  of  Bassein,  were  a  full  com- 
pensation for  the  evfls  ready  to  spring  from  the  wars 
to  which  it  was  likdy  to  give  birth :  On  the  contrary, 
if  he  allowed  his  mind  to  repel  from  itself,  as  far  as 
possible,  all  expectation  of  the  expensive  and  bloody 
consequences  likely  to  issue  from  the  treaty;  and, 
fixing  his  attention  almost  exclusively  upon  the  ad« 
vanti^es  painted  in  his  imagination,  decided,  upon 
what  may  be  regarded  as  a  hearing  of  only  one  side, 
that  the  treaty  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  made,  he 
pursued  a  course  which,  in  the  management  of  puUic 
affairs,  is  indeed  most  lamentably  common,  but  which 
on  that  account  only  deserves  so  much  the  more  to  be 
pointed  out  to  the  disapprobation  of  mankind* 

The  discussion  of  a  question  like  this  requires  the 
use  of  so  many  words,  because  it  imports  a  reference 
to  so  many  particulars,  that  it  would  produce  an  in* 
terruption  incompatible  with  the  due  continuity  of  a 
narrative  discourse.  It  may,  notwithstanding,  have 
its  use  to  point  out  merely  the  paths  of  inquiry. 

To  them,  on  whom,  in  this  instance,  peace  or  war 
depended,  it  belonged  to  ask  themselves,  whether 
the  act  6f  grasping  at  a  new  set  of  advantages,  in 
relation  to  other  states,  which  act  it  is  pretty  certain  i 

that  those  states,  or  some  of  them,  will  hostilely  re- 
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1803.    the  act,  out  of  which  it  foresees  that  war  will 

A  war,  most  truly  and  Indisputably  defensive,  is  a 
war  which  is  undertaken  in  defence,  that  is,  to  pie« 
vent  the  loss,  of  existing^  advantages.  And  though 
a  state  may  justly  assert  its  right  to  aim  at  new  ad- 
vantagefi^  yet  if  it  aims  at  advantages^  which  it  can- 
not attain,  withont  pBodudng  a  loss  of  existiiig  ad^ 
vantages  to  some  other  state,  a  loss  which  that  state 
endeavours  to  prevent  with  a  war,  the  ww  cm  Om 
part  of  the  latter  state  is  truly  a  defS^inve,  m  the 
part  of  the  other  is  truly  an  aggressive^  and,  in  ahnost 
all  cases,  an  unjust,  war* 

The  GovemoivGeneral  is  so  fiur  from  denying  that 
the  treaty  of  Baasein  did  import  the  loss  of  advan- 
tages to  SdndiAy  that  we  have  just  h^^  him  enu- 
meraiting  the  advantages  of  which,  it  deprived  tbat 
Mahratta  chi^;  advantages  on  which  it  was  ni^ural 
for  him  to  place  the  highest  possible  vahie;  the  power, 
as  he  imagined,  of  establishing  his  controling  in- 
fluence over  the  Pediwa,  and,  through  him,  ova  the 
whole  or  the  greater  put  o(  the  Mahratta  states* 

Many  times  is  the  answar  of  the  Govemor-General 
repeated, ia  the  documaits  which  he  has  liberally 
supplied.  These  advantages,  he  cdes«  on  the  part 
of  Scindia,  existed  only  for  purposes  of  injustice ; 
his  complaints  are,  theirefor^  to  be  treated  with  in- 
dignation. 

The  man  who  care&lly  visits  the  sources  of  Indian 
history  is  often  called  to  observe,  and  to  observe  with 
astonkhment,  what  power  the  human  mind  has  in 
dduding  itself;  and  what  sort  of  thii^  a  man  can 
pass  upon  himself  for  conelusive  reasoning,  when 
those  against  whom  his  reasoning  operates  are  sure 
not  to  be  heard,  and  when  he  is  equally  sure  that 
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tiiose  to  wliom  Ids  discourse  i»  addsetted,  and  whom  bookvl 
he  is  concerned  to  satififj/  have  all  the  reqidsites  for^'^^*^^; 
embracing  delusion;  to  wit,  igncHrance,  n^Hgenc^    iSQS. 
and,  in  r^pard  to  the  particulars  in  question,  a  sup* 
podtiony  at  least,  of  concurring,  not  diveiging  in- 
terests. 

It  is  truly  surprising,  that  the  object  which  is 
marked  hy  the  Governor-General,  as  the  most  pro- 
fligate ambition,  and  the  most  odious  injustice,  cruelty, 
and  qypression,  in  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia,  to  aim  at,  is 
the  same  ol^ect,  exactly,  at  which  he  liimsdf  was 
aiming^  with  so  uncommon  a  degree  of  ardour  and 
perseverance,  and  at  the  expense  of  so  many  sacri* 
fioes.  The  object,  incontestably,  at  which  both  were 
aiming,  was,  an  all-controling  influence  over  the 
Peshwa,  and  through  him,  as  fiu'  as  possible,  over 
the  other  Mahratta  governments.  As  for  then  as 
concerned  the  object  of  pursuit,  the  coincidence  is 
complete,  manifest,  and  indubitable,  between  the 
amfcition  of  Sdndiia,  ited  the  ambition  of  the  Govern 
nor-General.  Wherein,  then,  did  the  ambition  of  these 
two  leaders  differ,  so  as  to  entitle  the  Governor-Gene- 
ral to  cover  the  ambition  of  Scindia  with  the  epithets, 
most  expressive  of  the  disapprobation  and  abhommce 
of  mankind,  his  own  with  epithets  the  most  expressive 
cyf  their  approbation  and  favour  ?  One  mighty  dif* 
ference  there  was;  that  the  one  was  the  Governor-  , 
General*s  own  ambition,  the  other  that  of  another 
man ;  and  a  man  the  gratification  of  whose  an4>ition 
in  this  instance  was  incompatible  with  the  gratifi-? 
cation  of  his.  Another  difference,  which  would  be 
felt  where  it  was  desirable  for  the  Governor-General 
that  it  should  be  felt,  was,  that  the  benefits,  which 
were  said  to  be  great,  arising  from  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  object  of  the  Governor-General's  am- 
bition, were  to  be  English  benefits.     From  the  ac- 
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BOOK  VI.  complishment  of  the  same  object  of  Scindia's  amfaitioo 
Cbap.ii.  ^^yjjj.  ijyjgg  nothing  but  the  prevention  of  these  Eng- 
ISOS.  Ksh  benefits.  Under  this  mode  of  viewing  the  ques* 
tion,  however,  it  cannot  be  disguised,  that  Scindia 
would  have  the  same  grounds  exactly  for  applying 
epithets  of  applause  to  his  own  ambition,  and  of 
abuse  to  that  of  the  6ovemor*Genei*aL 

But  differences,  such  as  these,  are  more  frequently 
the  grounds  of  action  in  human  affairs,  than  adoiow* 
ledged,  or  even  known,  to  be  so;  since  nothing  is 
more  easy  tor  the  greater  part  of  men,  than  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  motives  by  which  they  are  actuated, 
and,  while  absorbed  in  the  pursuits  of  the  most  vul* 
gar  and  selfish  ambition,  to  be  giving  themselves 
credit  for  the  highest  virtue,  before  the  tribunal  of 
their  own  consciences.  What  then  will  be  said? 
That  of  this  controling  power,  at  which  Scindia  and 
the  English  both  of  them  aimed,  Scindia  would  make 
a  bad  use,  the  English  a  good  one  ?  If  one  ruler 
has  a  title  to  make  at  his  pleasure  this  assumption 
in  his  own  fiivour,  so  has  every  other  ruler ;  and  a 
justification  is  afforded  to  the  strong,  who  are  always 
in  the  right,  for  extending,,  as  far  as  they  please, 
their  oppressions  over  the  weak. 

If  we  should  allow,  that  the  English  government 
would  make  a  better  use  of  new  power  than  a  native 
one,  as  it  would  be  disgraceful  to  think  it  would  not, 
the  reason  will  go  further  than  the  Govemor*General 
would  wish;  for  upon  this  reason  not  one  native 
government  should  be  left  existing  in  India^ 

But  beside  this ;  what  is  it  that  we  are  precisely 
to  understand  by  a  better  use  ?  Is  it  a  use  better  for 
the  English  ?  Or  a  use  better  for  the  English  and 
Mahrattas  both  ?  This  latter  assertion  is  the  only  one 
which  it  would  answer  any  purpose  to  make;  mean- 
ing, in  both  cases,  the  people  at  large,  not  the  hand- 
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nferesta  ate  worth  mi  more  thte  tbosi  of  mj  otfcfcr  ^"^^  "' 
cqvBilj  mhrati  portaim  of  fbe  oonmion  tamm^  .  |^ 

That  tbe  tise  of  it,  on  the  pact  of  the  £i«Kak, 
wmild  be  good  erM  lor  tiiembehes^  was  ao  &r  from 
hdng  a  derided  ponit,thait  ail  coimectidnsof  the  aaiae 
di^tcriptioii  stood  Modemned,  afad  forUddenr  bgr  a  fiM* 
DftoraUe  dause  of  tiiit  Ver^  ilet  of  pai^teeni^  on 
wUch  the  goremmeBt  of  the  Eaet  ladm  CeitfpiaBgr 
retted^  and  of  .wfakh,  bj  coteeqaeilee,  the  ^whtf  of 
Bassem  was  a  flagimit  vioktf  on.  By  how  nnmy  of 
the  Court  of  Difeetors^  not  to  speak  of  otheir  (Aausjtas 
isS  men,  it  wa^  condelnned  as  injurioas  <o  Britisti  in« 
toestB^  we  shali  aftetwaids  hare  oeoasion  to  observe* 

But,  what^ve^  the  efieets  in  regafd  to  the  Edgiibh, 
indess  it  appear  that  the  control  dvtrthe  Pesbwa  Ad 
ilK  Mahmtta  gtates^  idnoh  wab  ecyAalfy  fhe  object  of 
atnbitioD  to  Sdindia  and  flie  Governdr-General^.wodd 
have  been  attended  with  worse  conseqimQees  to  the 
Mafarattas,  if  hi  the  hands  of  Sdndia^  than  if  in  the 
hands  of  the  English,  it  will  be  dlflteult  to  shoi^  in 
what  respect  the  ambitioii  of  SdndiA  ¥^a8  seKsb  and 
widDdd;  that  of  the  Skiglisfa  fidl  of  BMgnanidaty  add 
rirtne  In  wltot  respects  then  were  the  peofile  of  the 
Mahratta  states  to  be  the  better  for  the  omArdl  of  the 
English  ?  Not  as  n^garded  oj^n-ession  at  the  haards 
•f  theif  several  and  respective  gevemm^atd ;  iaSf  in 
legalrd  to  the  treatmenet  which  these  governments 
might  yield  to  their  subjtets,  the  English  Were  ready 
to  Und  themselves  not  to  interfere;  and  we  have 
seen,  in  the  case  of  the  Nabobs  of  Camatic  and  Oude, 
that  the  motives  to  misrule  in  the  native  governments, 
upheld  by  British  power,  were  not  diminished ;  but 
increased,  an  hunfdred  fold. 

The  grand  benefit  held  out  by  the  Governof-Getteral 
is,  that  the  Mahrattas  would  be  withheld  i^oih  Vrar* 
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Bociitvt.  But  this,  if  fi)reigii  war  is  ineant,  the  Mahrattas  had 
Ai>.iy.,^^^^^  regarded,  and,  except  in  a  few  instances,  had 

.1800.  always  foand,  a  source  of  benefit,  rather  than  harm. 
If  internal  wars  are  meant,  these,  it  is  plain,  would  he 
«s  effectually  prevented,  if  the  contrd  of  Sdndia,  as  if 
that  of  the  English,  beoattie  complete  over  all  the 
Mahratta  states :  And  Scindia,  had  he  heen  as  skilful 
a  rhetorician  as  the  English  rufeis,  would,  as  gairishly 
as  they,  have  described  the  prevention  of  interniriL 
war»  and  the  union  and  tranquilliiy  of  the  Mahratta 
powers,  as  the  grand,  the  patriotic,  and  virtuous  aim 
of  all  his  thoughts,  and  all  his  actions. 
"  But  this  is  not  all.  Ndt  only  did  Scindia  lose  ad* 
vantages,  in  respect  to  a'favonrite  object  of  ambition, 
which  was  exactly  the. same  object;  by  the  gaining  of 
which  the  English  had  deprived  him  of  these  advan* 
tages,  but  if  he  had  been  the  greatest  bver  of  peadt 
and  of  justice  of  all  the  prilibes  upon  the  &ce  of  the 
earth,  he  would  still  have  had  the  greatest  reason  to 
resent  the  formation  of  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  and  to 
resist  to  the  utmost  its  execution.  What  is  that,  on  the 
strength  of  which  tve  have  already  seen  the  Governor- 
General  boasting  of  the  prodigious,  value  of  the  treaty 
of  Bassein  ?  Not  the  circumstance  of  its  having  made 
a  dependant  of  the  feeble  and  degraded  Peshwa. 
iThis  in  itself  was  a  matter  of  little  unportance.  The 
treaty,  for  reoei  ving  the  Bnti||sh  troops,  conduded  mhk 
one  of  the  chief  Mahratta  states,  was  declared  to  be 
vduable,  because  it  afforded  a  contrcding  power  over 
all  the  other  govamments  of  the  Mahratta  nation.^ 


I  The  following  arc  some  of  the  Govemor-Gcnerars  expressions: 
*'  If  ihe  negottatiott  shall  prove  successful^' there  is  reason  tr»  expect  that 
it  will  promote  the  complete  accooipUshmeot  of  the  general  system  of 
defensive  alliance,  by  inducing  the  other  Mahratta  powers  to  concur  in 
the  proposed  arrangement — with  a  view  to  avoiil  the  dependant  and  sub- 
ordinate condition  to  which  they  Oiust  be  reduced  by  their  exclusioii 
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And  What  ii  meant  by  a  controling  power?     The  b6oi^V^ 
power,  ahdoubtedly;  of  preventing  them  from  doing ^'^^^'il:. 
whaterer  the  English  govemtnent  should  dislike.  But  "j^^sT" 
the  state,  which  is  prevented  from  doing  whatever 
another  sttftef  dislikes,  is  in  reality  dependant  upon  that 
state ;  and  can  regkrd  itself  in  no  other  Kght  than  that 
of  a  vassal;  If  the  loss  of  independence,  therefore,  ii 
a  loss  sulScfentto  stIMmon  thfe  most  pacific  prince  in 
the  world  to  arms;  Dowlut  Rao   Scindia,  and  the 
Rajah  of  Berar,  had- that  motive  Ibr  oflTering  resistance 
to  the  tj^aty  of  Balssein; 

It  will  not  weaken  the  argument,  to  say,  thai;  thb 
Governor-General  was  deceived,  in  ascribing  thesd 
wonderful  powers  to  thfe  treaty  of  Bassein ;  becaus^^ 
was  not  sur^y  unnatural  in  the  M ahratta  princes  td 
apprehend  tlmt  which  the  Governor-General  hoped; 
and  to  do  whW  lay  in  their  power  to  prevent  it. 

It  was  idlef,  too,  in  the  Governor-General,  unless  for 
the  sake  of  immediate  effect  upon  the  minds  of  hii 
ministerial  and  directorial  masters,  to  which  it  was 

from  an  aUianoe,  of  which  the  operation,  with  respect  to  theixi,  most  be« 
to  control  i\\  anhitiooft  ^ews  and  aggresiive  doaigns  on  their  part,  withr 
out  affording  to  those  powers  ^e  benefit  of  the  general  guarandU^^'^ 
(Narrative,  ut  siipra,  p.  10.) — "  The  same  conveyance  will  furnish  yoi^ 
wkh  a  detail- of  the  negotiations, 'conducted  by  the  resident  at  Poona', 
under  1D5  aatb6ri|y,  with  the  view  to  the  accompibhment  of  tk^.  Ud<* 
portant  object  of  comprehending, the  Mahratta  s^tes  in  the  general  ti^y^ 
fern  of  defensive  alliance  with  (he  Honourable  Compny  and  its  allies^ 
'  on^e  basis  of  the  treaty  concluded  with  his  Highness  the  Nizam  tn'tW 
month  of  October,  1800.''  (Ibid,  29.)— <'  The  intiroateconrieki^n  witl| 
the  Peshwa,  on  principles  calculated  to  secure  to  him  the  constant  pror 
tection  of  the  British  arms,  could  not  be  formed,  without,  at  the  ^ame 
time,  eitablttbiqg  nor  ascendancy  in  the  Mahratu  empire/' .  (Ihid.  34.) 
— In  the  next  page  (35)  he  calls  it  ''  that  degree  of  control  and  ascend' 
ency,  which  it  must  be  our  interest  to  establish  in  the  Mahratta  state,  and 
which  it  is  his  object  to  avoid."*-*''  The  Peshwa  is  aware,  that  the  per- 
manent establishment  of  a  Buiiah  force  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Poon» 
would,  immediately,  place  him,  in  some  degree,  ina  ^tate  of  dependafiee 
upon  the  British  power."    (Ibid.) 
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BpQKVi.  nok  ]ll-ad9pted,  ta  declare  so  often,  aq4  witb  w^  vmA 
^^''  ^^*  emphasis  that  ScindU  himself  was  unable  to  show 
18p3t  whereia  he  was  injured  by  the  treaty  of  Bass^ia»  and 
9ould  not  deny  that  his  eights  continued  unin^wced. 
What  then  ?  Because  Scindi^  ^ nd  his  ipiwt^rs  were 
far  lesis  skilful  than  tjb$  GovemoivGen^ral  in  the  use 
of  language ;  bad  objectiops  to  tbe  treadiy  of  Bassein 
whipb  they  did  not  thin^  it  politic  to  apkaowl^dge ; 
knew  not  how  to  separate  the  objecti^^ns  th^r  nigh^ 
wish,  from,  those  they  did  npt  wish»  to  a^ow ;  and, 
agreeably  to  the  rules  of  JS^ftem  etiquette^  whi<A 
never  in  general  terms  condemns,  but  always  i^roves 
o£  every  thing  procei^ding  firpm  the  wiU  of  a  superior, 
did^  in  general  courtesy,  wl^n  urged  ai|d  imqpor^ned 
upon  the  subject,  apply  a  vague  negation  of  ifypistice 
to  the  treaty  of  Bassein;  dpes  tba^  hinder  it  ^soa^ 
being  now  clearly  seen  that  tbq  tneatj  of  Ba^i^epi  IumI 
an  operation  injurious  to  that  piincei  ap  q^emtion 
i^hieh  the  Govemor-G^ieral  regfid^.  as  th^  greal 
source  of  a)l  the  good  which  it  was  expected.to  pito^ 
duce  ? 

One  thing,  indeed^  i?  to  be  conwlere^  that  in  a 
ffveat  papt  of  all  that  is  said  by  the  Goveraor*-€reneniI, 
it  U  pretty  distinctly  impKed,  that  to  render  the 
Indian  pripc^  dependant  upon  the  British  govern- 
ment was  not  an  injury  to  them,  but  a  benefit.  If 
tills  were  allowed  to  be  true ;  and  if  it  were  possiblci, 
in  other  indulgences,  to  make  up  to  a  prince  fiar  the 
loss  of  his  independence ;  yet,  in  such  cases,  the  con* 
sent  of  the  prince  in  question  would  seem  a  requisite, 
^ven  were  his  subject  people,  as  they  usually  are, 
counted  for  nothing ;  because,  if  any  ruler,  who  has 
the  power,  may  proceed  to  impo^  by  force  this  kind 
of  benefit  upon  any  other  ndev  at  his  pleaswe,  tlii» 
allegation  would  prove  to  be  neither  more  nor  less 
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tbati  aitotfaer  of  thd  pi'etexts.  Hinder  wfaidi  the  w^k  BDOKVJt. 
»e  always  exposed  to  become  the  prey  of  thri^f^^liL 
strotg.  iMi. 

In  the  only  objections,  utrhich  Dowlnt  RaO  Sdndia, 
and  the  Rajah  of  Bettr,  explicitiy  produced  to  the 
treaty  of  Bassein,  it  mnst  be  owned,  they  wert  riol 
vei*y  Ifappy.  Sdndia  observed,  that  he  was  guaratit^ 
of  the  treaty  which  wasr  in  force  between  the  British 
and  Poona  gorernnients  fit  the  period  wheii  the 
treaty  of  Bassein  wds  dqiending.  And  both  princes 
affirmed^  that  the  I'eshwa,  as  a  member  of  the  Mafa- 
rtitta  confederacy,  ought  not  to  httve  cbnclnded  a 
treaty  but  with  con^t  of  th6  leading  chielfs  of  Whom' 
the  confederacy  was  tomposed. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  plefts,  the  answei^ 
of  tbe  Govemor-General  was  conclusive.  When  A 
cpmpaet  is  formed  between  two  parties,  the  Oflfce' 
and  doty  of  &  guarantee  is,  to  hitider  one  of  the  par-' 
ties  from  neglecting,  while  the  other  fulfils,  the  obli- 
gations which  it  imposes,  tte  is  not  vested  with  a 
right  to  hinder  them  from  nmtually  annulling  the' 
obligations,  if  both  of  them  please.  It  was  not  by 
the  dissolution  of  the  treaty  of  Salbye,  nor  in  his  ca* 
pacity  of  its  guarantee,  it  wais  by  the  formation  of 
the  treaty  of  Bassein,  and  in  his  capacity  of  a  sove- 
reign prince,  that  Scindia  was  injured,  if  injured 
at  all. 

In  the  answer  of  the  British  ruler  to  the  second  o^ 
those  pleas,  there  is  something  Ivhieh  will  require 
riather  more  of  developement.  That  the  Peshwa 
had  a  right  to  conclude  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  with- 
out consulting  any  of  the  Mahratta  princes,  niadtes  a 
great  figure  among  the  arguments  of  the  Govenfior- 
Cieneral.  The  idea  of  a  confederacy  doed  troll  imply, 
that  a  member  shall  make  no  separate  engagement, 
only  no  separate  engageiheot,  which  in  any  respect 
4 
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rts  the  confederacy.  The  Govemor^General  truly 
affirmed,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  treaty  of  Bas-^ 
1808.  sein,  which  affected  the  Mahratta  confederacy,  that 
is^  diref)t]j^/,  |though  it  was  no  less  tru^  t^at,  indi* 
i:^yj*it  di3Sj?ived  it.  The  (^venoior-G^eral  calls 
the  other  .JMahratta  princes;,.,  asrdistinci  from  the 
Pe^hwa,  "  the  feudatory  chieftains  of  the  emypiret"" 
tjioygh  feudality  is  a  sort, of  boifd^ge.  which  nevar 
had  existence  in  any  part  of  the  world^^but  in  Europe, 
in  the  barbarous  ages.  And  under. this  fiction,  he 
proceeds  S9.  far  as  to  say,  'Vit  may  be  a  question, 
Hfrhether  the  Peshw^^  acting  in  the  na^me,  and  under 
t^  ostensible  sanctioq  of  the .  nominal-  head  of  the 
empire ; "  (that  is,  by  the  right  pf  a  gross  and  yiolent 
usurpation,  and  in  the  name  of  a  man  whom  he  kept 
a  degraded,  wretched^  and  hopeless,  prisoner ;)  ^^  might 
not  conclude  treaties  which  should  ]be,  ,obligato]fy  upon 
the  subordinate  chiefs  and  feudatories,  without  their 
concunwce."  ^  - 

.  The  Govemor-Geperal  proceeds  to  speak,  a  more 
rational  languages  in  the  words  which  immediately 
follow.  "  put,"  says  he,  "  it  would  be  absurd  to  re- 
gulate  any  political  question,  by  the  standard  of  a 
constitution,  which  time  and  events  have  entirely  al- 
tered or  dissolved.  The  late  Maharajah  Scindia  and 
Powlut  Rao  Scindia,  have  uniformly  exercised  the 
powers  of  independent  dominion — ^by  making  war  on 
the  neighbouring  states,  by  concluding  engagements 
with  them,  and  by  regulating  the  whole  system  c^ 
Ijheir  internal  administration-r-without  the  participa- 
tion, or  previous  consent  of  the  Peshwa,  ^hose  supre- 
]^acy^  however,  both  Maharajah  Scindia,  and  Dowlut 
Rao  Scindia^  have  uniformly  acknowledged ;  Dowlut 
Rao  Scindia,  therefore,  coi^lcj  not — even  on  the  sup- 
posed principles  of  the  original  constitution — deny 
the  right  of  the  Peshwa  to  conclude  his  late  engage- 
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log  the  validly  of  his  own  proceedings,  and  those  ci 
his  predecessor.  Nor  could  Jie — ^accordkig  to  the'  1^09^ 
more  admissible  rules*  derived  from  practice  and  pre- 
scription— justly  reAise  to  admit  the  exercise  of  theM 
independent  rights  of  dominion,  on  the  part  of  the 
PeshwB,  whidi  both  Sdndia  and  his  predecessor  as^ 
sumed,  in  a  state  of  acknowledged  subordination 'to 
his  Highnesses  paramount  authority.*'  ^ 

The  observation  is  emf^atically  just.     It  is  the 
wttakheas  of  pedantry,  or  the  villainy  of  imposture,  t^ 
affect  to  ^'r^ulate   any  political  question   by  the 
standard  of  a  constitutiob ; ""  when,  however  the  nanie 
may  remain  as  it  was,  the  thing  is  wholly  or  materially 
altered.     And  the  inference  is  conclusive,  that,  if 
Sdndia  aind  his  predecessor  had  a  right  to  adopts 
without  reference  to  the  other  states,  what  measures 
they  chose  in  regard  to  foreign  policy,  so  had  the 
Peshwa ;  if  it  was  now  unlawfiil  in  the  Peshwa,  it 
bad  in  them  been  heretofore  unlawful.     In  his  anxiety 
however  to  uphold  the  fiction  of  a  feudal  superiority 
in  the  Peshwa,  the  Governor-General  uses  a  language 
almost  contradictory,  when  he  says,  both  that  Scindid 
and  his  predecessor  had   '^uniformly  exercised  the 
powers  of  independent  dominion,"  and  that  they  haid 
^uniformly   acknowledged   the  supremacy  of   the 
Peshwa : ''  the  uniform  exercise  of  the  powers  of  in- 
dependent dominion  is  the  n^ation  of  all  external 
supremacy.    Besides,  the  word  supremacy  is  a  great 
dral  too  strong  to  express  tiie  sort  of  relation  which 
the  Peshwa  ever  bore  to  the  rest  of  the  Mahratta 
rulers.    It  imports^  as  borrowed  from  European  aiSairs, 
a  combination  of  ideas,  which  represents  not  any  thing 

I  Governor-Gefieral's  Namttve»  ut  supra.  Ibid.  p.  319 :  Also  the 
Goi'erDor-Generars  instraotions  to  the  resident  with  Dowlat  Rao 
Scindia.    Ibid.  p.  ISQ. 
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^fim^  wWA  WV  «?«¥te4  W  l9*^;  aad.  V emplfored  as  m 
jWE^cm^tf  jepresfWtatiQR  gf  wy  tiling  whidi  etw 
%K^tf4  i?  lEi4i^  is  ^7  (tftoilnted  to  midead 

J|;  }fi  .ci^iipup  0  ob^ei^e  witb  what  aaaicaace  die 
QQV!9rRprt^&99^0l  pnftkfSi  wd  nefieMa^  again  and 
agfifb  lb?  ass^ioQ,  thdt  ^  the  treaty  of  Batatiq  nat 
l»)}7  gS^  pp  injiiry  tp  Ibe  ukLepeodeoce  of  jdic  feu* 
^yt^rf  jkl^ir^tta  ohie^;  bud  ei&presaly  {Htividep  fiddi«< 
tional  security  for  it/'  ^  The  treaty  Vfm  so  Vorded, 
j^fipQ^  19  its  t^nng,  to  <^»»tnuiiet  audi  an  assertion. 
3ut  whitf  Q9rt  of  9  i^fiduat  is  this  ?  Does  it  juatify 
lihf  aMempt  tQ  pan  upon  the  belief  of  other  mem  a 
pp99pp4fiV)9>  tf  it  i3  true  qniy  in  sound,  hour,  great 
|BW?9r  iJim  difi^repw  between  the  sound  and  the  sub» 
fijtancjs? 

1%  wly  articjie  of  the  treaty  of  Ekiasein,  which 
f^^fff^  dir^y  to  the  other  states,  was  the  Ifltht 
gfii^nMng  to  which  the  Peshwa  bouod  himself  to  make 
DP  wiff  9poa  Qther  atates,  and  to  submit  all  his  dif- 
%^paes  with  thgm  to  the  English  goyeroHoit  A«d 
to  IhH^  it  is  that  the  Gover^r-Generai  ^  his  said  de^ 
filiation?  refers.  But  what  was  this  except  transfer- 
^Qg  th^  ppw^r  of  attompting  to  sidbnert  the  inde» 
p^ndeaoa  of  the  ^^  feudatory  Mafar^ta  c^fs  ^  from 
^  Pciphwa  whom  they  did  not  fear,  to  tiie  English 
vhon}  they  f  ^cpewvely  feared  ?  In  this  manner,  it 
w^%  tb^t  the  treaty  of  Basseki  afforded  additional 
Kcimty  ^  their  independenoe  \ 

]^t  kt  usr  peas  ftbm  the  question,  whether  the 
l^f^^aita  chiefk  had  or  had  not  just  reason  for  resen*^ 
ipg  tho  treaty  of  Baasein :  And  let  os  consider  the 
giiestioil  of  English  interests  nafeed^  fnd  by  itsdf, 
Whfltl;  b^^fi(3  to  that  people  was  ^  oidculated  to 


\ 


&  ]^0f  ibif  f  peoknea,  lee  Governor-  General's  Narrative.  Ibid.  p.  3 1 8 : 
See,  tooy  pb  3  IS.  Also  tuft  ioftraotioos  to  the  resi<lent,  ut  Hipra^  p.  isg  - 
and  the  dis|)atch  25th  September^  1803^  com mcDciog  Ibid.  p.  \Qq, 
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Tidd?  A]idtiioae,benefit8,  were  they  an  equivdhnitBDCKVL 
for  die  ievib  which,  as  it  did  produce  ihem,  soit  ought  2^^^* 
to  have  been  expected  to  produce  ?  13q3, 

The  Govemor-General's  own  c^muoB  of  the  good  , 
things  Hkelj  to  flow  from  die  treaty  of  Bassem  if 
adamfarated  in  a  great  variety  of  general  phrases, 
thoogh  they  are- exhibited  no  where  in  very  distinct 
enumeratioQ.  We  shall  adduce^  a  specimen  of  the 
more  nemarkable  of  his  fernis  of  expression,  and  en* 
dfiarQur,  with  as  mndi  predsion  as  possible,  to  ascer- 
tain tlie  particulars  at  which  they  point. 

^  The  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Bassein  have 
been  framed  ^ccbisively  with  a  view  to  maintain  the 
general  tranquillity  of  India,  by  preventing  the  de^ 
atruction  of  the  Peshwa's  power,  and  by  securing  his 
just  lighlB  from  vioknce  and  usurpation.''  ^ 

''  The  object  of  Lord  Weliesley's  policy  is  to  estab- 
Itsh  a  permanent  foundation  of  general  tranquillity 
in  ladia^  by  securing  to  every  state  the  free  enjoy-^' 
ment  of  its  just  rights  and  *  independence,  and  1^ 
frustrating  every  project,  calculated  to  disturb  the 
possessions,  or  to  violate  the  rights,  oi  the  established 
powers  of  Hindustan,  m*  of  the  Deccan."  ^      - 

•  •♦  Every  principle  of  true  policy  demands,  that  no 
efiurt  should  be  omitted  by  the  British  government 
to  establish  a  permanent  foundation  of  general  tran- 
quility in  India,  by  securing  to  every  state  the  free 
enjoyment  of  its  just  rights  and  independence,  and  by 
frusbmting  every  project^  calculated  to  disturb  thtf 
possessions,  or  to  violate  the  rights,  of  the  established 
powers  of  Hindustan,  and  of  the  Deccan.*'  ^ 

*•  The  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Bassein  promises 
to  establish  the  British  interests  in  the  Mahratta  em^ 


1  Governor-General's  Narrative.    Ibid,  p,  312  ^  ];|)jd, 

^  )bid.  p.  303. 
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BOORVLpire,  on  the  most  solid  and  duraUe  foundations ;  to 

Chap,u.  iiflford  udditional  security  for  the  permanent  tran- 

1S03.    quillitj  and  prosperity  of  the  British  dominions  in 

India,  and  to  effectually  exclude  the  interests  and 

influence  of  France  from  the  Mahratta  empire."  ^ 

The  object  of  the  Governor-General*  as  he  himself 
is  fond  of  describing  it,  was,  "  A  system  of  general 
defensive  alUance  between  the  British  power,  and 
the  several  states  of  Hindustan."  ^  This  was  indeed 
a  gieat  and  operose  scheme  of  policy.  Equally  great^ 
howe^r,  were  the  effects  which  the  Govemor-General 
expected  from  it ;  permanent  tranquillity,  as  he  thus 
declares,  and  justice,  over  the  whcde  of  India* 

When  the  Governor-General,  however,  aflter  as- 
cribing  these  grand  effects  to  the  consummation  of 
his  proposed  alliance,  not  with  one,  but  with  all,  or 
most  of  the  leading  states  of  India,  proceeds,  in  the 
warmth  of  his  mind,  to  ascribe  them  all  to  the  single 
treaty  with  the  Peshwa,  we  find  him  practising'a  very 
<irdinary  fallacy,  that  is,  predicating  of  a  part,  what 
ought  to  have  been  predicated  only  of  the  whole ;  as 
if^  because  the  head,  limbs,  and  trunk,  constitute  a 
man,  it  should  be  aflirmed  that  the  human  foot  is  a 
rational  animal. 

It  cannot  bear  to  be  affirmed,  in  a  distinct  propoa- 
tion,  that  the  mere  addition  of  the  inconsiderable 
power  of  the  Peshwa  gave  the  British  government 
suqh  a  commanding  and  absolute  power  aU  over  India 
as  every  where  to  secure  justice  and  tranquillity; 
that  is,  to  compel  undeviating  obedience  to  its  com- 

1  Governor-GeneraVs  Narrative.    Ibid.  p.  3 is. 

2  Instructions  to  Colonel  Collins.  Ibid.  p.  8.  See,  too,  his  iDstruc- 
lions  to  the  resident  at  Poona,  22d  November,  1802,  where  he  describes 
it  as  a  plan  "  to  combine  the  princi|)al  powers  of  Hindustan  in  a  general 
system  of  defensive  alliance  and  guarantee.**  Ibid,  p,  65.  S^  alsb 
Govcrnor-Generarg  Narrative.    Ibid.  p.  30?. 
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unpads  on  the  part  of  every  govemineBt  oil  that  con-  book  vi. 
tinent.  ^°^''-*'' 

Besides,  if  it  were  allowed,  for  the  sake  of  argu-  \m% 
ment,  that  such  a  proposition  were  capable  of  b^i^ 
maintained,  it  followed,  that  no  general  system  of 
alUance  was  required;  that  an  aUianoe  with  tba 
Peshwaalon?,  exclusive  (^  the  rest  of  the  Indian 
princes,  |UKX)niplished  simply  all  that  was  proposed 
Xfi  be  aocomplishedj  by  the  immense,  and  troublesome, 
and  complicated  machinery  of  alliance  with  all  the 
princes*  in  India.  Why,  then,  did  the  Governor- 
General  aim  at  any  more  ? 

It  is  reasonable,  however,  to  suppose,  that  the  Go- 
vernor-General means,  what  he  so  often  tells  us  that 
he  means,  namely,  that  the  alUance  with  the  Peshwa 
was  to  be  considered  as  about  to  fulfil  the  hopes  which 
he  held  forth,  only  in  so  far  as  it  had  a  tendency  to 
produce  other  alliances,  from  the  union  of  which,'^all 
taken  together,  those  great  effects  might  be  expected 
to  proceed. 

But  what  tendency,  then,  had  the  alliance  with 
the  Peshwa  to  produce  other  alliances  of  the  same 
description  ?  We  have  seen,  already,  in  what  man-  « 
ner  the  Governor-General  and.  his  agents  supposed^ 
that  it  would  produce  them.  They  supposed  that  it 
would  place  the  British  power  in  a  situation  to  coerce 
completely  the  other  Mahratta  sovereigns ;  that  is, 
to  restrain  them  from  every  course  of  action  of  which 
the  British  government  should  disapprove ;  and  jhat 
the  Mahratta  sovereigns,  seeing  the  coercion  nna^ 
voidable,  would  choose  coercion  with  the  benefit  of 
having  the  British  government  bound  to  defend  them, 
rather  than  coercion  detached  from  that  benefit. 

Experience,  in  a  very  short  tif^e,  demonstrated  the 
fallacy  of  these  expectations.  The  treaty  with  the 
Peshwa  did  not  produce  an  alliance  with  any  other 
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HXiXVi;of  the  Mabrafcta  states  whatsoever.  It  ^d  tiot  pro^ 
^'^'''"'  duce  the  tranquiUity  of  all  India.  It  produced  oneef 
1803.  *^  '^^®*  widely  extended  wars  which  India  had  ever 
seen.  If  this  war  reduced  the  Mahratta  princes  t^ 
the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the  will  of  the  con- 
^eror,  it  was  not  the  affiance  with  the  Peshwa,  bat 
the  war,  by  which  thet  submission  was  proddoed; 
an  effect  which  the  same  cause  might  have  equaBy 
secured,  if  the  treaty  of  Bassein  bad  never  e^istedr 
If  it  be  said,  that  the  treaty  of  Bassein  produced  the 
effects^  which  the  Governor-General  applauds,  by  pro- 
ducing at  any  rate  the  war  out  <rf  which  they  flowed ; 
what  is  this,  but  to  say,  that  the  treaty  of  Bassein  Was 
good,  only  as  creating  a  pretext  for  war;  and  that  it 
was  fit  and  proper  to  be  made,  for  the  mere  pui*pose 
of  creating  it  ?  But  to  perform  a  public  act,  with  an 
intention  to  produce  a  war,  is  purposely  to  be  the 
Huthor  of  the  war,  only  with  a  machination  contrived 
to  impose  a  contrary,  that  is,  a  wrong  belief,  upon  the 
world. 

The  good  things  derived  from  the  treaty  of  Bas- 
sein, must,  then,  be  regarded  as  all  summed  up  in 
these  two  effects ;  first,  the  War  with  the  Mahratta 
ehiefs ;  and  seconcBy,  the  means  which  it  contributed 
to  the  success  of  the  war.  As  to  the  war,  if  that  was 
a  good  thing,  it  might  have  been  easily  produced 
without  the  treaty  of  Bassein.  Therefore  the  treaty 
of  Bassein  deserves  but  little  admiration  or  applause 
upon  that  account.  As  to  the  other  question ;  nam^y, 
in  what  proportion  it  contributed  to  the  success  of  the 
war,  the  Governor-Genera!  presents  an  answer  on 
which  he  appears  to  lay  the  greatest  stress.  The 
treaty  of  Bassein  was  a  contrivance  to  prevent  the 
union  of  the  Mahratta  states.  It  is  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  inquire,  how  far  the  truth  of  this  allegatioii 
extends. 
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Thetraiity  of  Ba^inwas  calcidated  to  wUUiold  boqkvl 
tli£  Peshwa  from  any  cm&deracj  faofitile  to  the  E»g|-  ^"^''^ 
lish*    It  was  so  far  from  calculated  to  prevent^  that    igQg^ 
it  was  caljculated  to  pvoctooe^  a  confederacy,  hostilt 
to  the  EnglU^,  of  all  the  rest  of  the  Mahratta  stittes, 

A  very  limted  q^estiou  thus  i^aaains  to.  be  aUr* 
awened;  namdy^  bow  muqh  the  chance  of  the  acoM' . 
sioa  of  the  Peshwa  would  acjd  to  the  daugei^aiftsiQg 
ficoa  the  €baa(»  of  a  coufederae j,  hostile  to  the  Hof^ 
Ijsh,  ajnong  the  oUier  M^att^r  states ;  and  how  iHMh 
WQuld  those  dangers  be  lessened,  by  the  certainty  d 
Ua  at^nce  ?  The  iteovin  the  account,  it  is  evident^ 
i»  the  power  of  the  Pesl^wa ;  and,  that  being^xenaarkr 
aUj  smoll»  aa  the  danger  of  a  confederacy  could  not 
be  greatly  augmented  by  its  preseqce,  so  it  could  not 
be  greatly  diminished  by  the  reverse. 

There  is,  however,  a  view  of  the  danger,  which 
is  dmwn  by  the  Goyennor^General;  in  very  frightfut 
<^urs.  He  sajFS,  that  either  Scindia  w  Holkar 
must  have  prevailed  in  the  contest  subsisting  between 
them  at  the  time  when  the  treaty  of  Bassein  was. 
framed ;  that  the  successful  pripce,  whoever  it  was, 
would  have  engrossed  the  power  of  the  Peshwa; 
would  thence  hav«  become  too  powerful  to  be  resisted 
by  any  of  the  other  Mahratta  princes ;  would  of 
Gourse  have  subdued  them  all;  and,  uniting  under 
his  sceptre  the  whde  power  of  the  Mahratta  nati^9, 
would  have  become,  a  dangerous  neighbour  to  the 
British  state.  From  this  dagger  it  was  delivered  by^ 
the  treaty  of  Bassein. 

To  make  of  this  an  argument  in  favour  of  the 
treaty  of  Bassein,  two  things  must  be  allowed:  it 
must  be  allowed  that  the  dagger  held  forth  was  such 
as  it  is  represented ;  and  it  must  be  allowed  that 
there  was  no  better  method  of  averting  that  danger. 
Both  may  be  disputed.     First,  it  is  by  no  meana 
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flOOKyi.  certain,  that  the  Mahratta  state  would  have  assumed 
Chak  n.  ^  shape  more  formidable  to  the  English,  had  the  con- 
1803.  tending  princes  been  left  to  themselves.  It  is  not 
even  probable.  The  probability  is,  that  Scindia  and 
Holkar,  neither  being  able  to  succeed  to  the  extent 
eS  his  wishes,  would  have  been  obliged  to  compro- 
mise their  differences;  and  the  Peshwa  might  have 
acquired  rather  more  of  power  and  independence, 
than  he  had  previously  enjoyed.  But  if  Scindia  pre- 
vailed; as  the  greater  power  ofthat  chieftian  rendered 
it  probable,  if  any  of  them  prevailed,  that  he  would 
be  the  successful  contender ;  in  what  respect  would 
bis  power  be  greater,  than  it  was  before  Holkar  ap- 
peared ?  At  that  time,  he  was  master  of  the  Peshwa ; 
and  yet  so  little  had  he  increased  his  strength,  that 
a  mere  adventurer  was  able  in  a  few  years  to  raise  an 
army^  an  army  against  Which  he  found  it  difficult 
to  contend.  Scindia  possessed  not  talents  to  bind 
together  the  parts  of  an  extensive  dominion,  as  dis- 
cordant as  those  of  a  Mahratta  empire ;  and  had  he 
united  the  Holkar  possessions,  and  even  those  of  the 
Peshwa,  to  his  own,  he  would  hiave  diminished, 
rather  than  increased,  his  efficient  power.  Experi- 
ence showed  that  by  the  attention  he  was  obliged  to 
bestow  in  holding  in  obedience  the  Peshwa's  domi- 
nions in  the>  south,  his  authority  became  little  more 
than  nominal^  over  his  own  in  the  north. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  run  over  all  the  possible 
shapes  into  which,  if  left  to  themselves,  the  Mahratta 
states  might  then  have  fallen  ;  but  it  may  safely  be 
affirmed  that  no  shape  which  they  had  any  chance  to 
assume  would  have  been  so  formidable  to  the  English, 
as  that  into  which  they  were  thrown  by  the  treaty  of 
Bassein. 

But  if  the  reality  of  the  danger,  which  the  Gover- 
nor-General thought  he  foresaw,  were  as  well  proved 
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as  it  appears  to  stand  unsupported  by  proof,  it  Would  BOOKvr. 
still  remain  to  inquire  whether  it  might  not  have  ^^^^J;"; 
been  averted  by  other  and  better  means,  than  the  ^^^ 
tireaty  of  Bassein.  Had  the  mind  of  the  Governor- . 
General  not  been  imperiously  guided  by  his  passion 
for  ^^  the  system  of  general  defensive  alliance  between 
the  British  power,  and  the  several  states  of  Hindus* 
tan,**  he  might  have  interposed,  with  so  much  eflect» 
in  the  diaracter  of  an  arbritratw,  as  to  establish  a 
balance  in  the  Mahratta  empire;  and  a  balance^ 
wUch  it  would  have  been  easy  for  the  British  go* 
▼emment  to  keep  perpetually  trimmed.  He  mi^t 
have  so  terminated  the  subsisting  disputes,  as  to 
make  the  power  of  Scindia»  of  the  Peshwa,  Holkar^ 
and  the  Bajah  of  Berar,  nearly  equal.  In  the  contests 
which  would  of  course  prevail  among  them,  the 
British  government,  by  always  showing  itself  diqx)sed 
to  succour  the  weakest  party,  might  have  possessed  a 
|x«tty  complete  security  for  maintainin|f  the  Mahratta 
empire,  if  there  was  any  use  in  such  a  care,  in  the 
shape  which  it  had  thus  been  intentionally  made  to 
assume.  Not  only  did  the  power  of  the  British 
atate  enable  it  to  interpose  with  a  weight  which  none 
of  the  parties,  would  have  been  easily  induced  '  to 
resist;  but  such  was  in  fact  the  state  and  dispositioii 
of  the  parties,  that  they  all  appealed  eagerly  to  the 
British  government,  and  most  earnestly  selicit4^  itd  . 
interference.  The  Governor-General;  by  rushing^ 
with  eyes  fixed  oh  nothing  but  the  beauties  of  his 
^'  defensive  system,"  to  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty 
which  gavei  to  the  British  the  government  ia  fiEurt  of 
one  member  of  the  Mahratta  state,  and  threatened  in 
a  most  alarming  manner  the  independence  of  all  the 
rest,  sacrificed  the  high  advantage  of  acting  as  a 
mediator  between  the  Mahratta  princes,  and  created 
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BOOK  VI.  a  confederacy  which  hardly  aay  other  combiiiaUoii  of 
'*•  ^^'  drcamstaiiGes  could  have  produced. 
180S.  ^^^  Governor-General,  ascribes  to  tbe  treaty  of 
Bassein  only  one  other  advantage,  of  the  importanoe 
of  which  it  seems  denrable  that  an  estimate  should 
be  made ;  namely^  tbe  destruction  of  the  Frendi  in- 
fluence  in  the  Mahratta  state.  In  the  first  place,  it 
was  not  the  treaty  of  Bassein  by  which  that  destruc- 
tion was  produced ;  it  was  the  war  with  Sdndia; 
and  a  war  with  Sctndia  if  it  had  been  worth  a  war, 
would  hare  produced  it  without  the  treaty  of  Balsseb. 
Rit  though  what  the  treaty  of  Bassein  did  not 
produce,  was  the  destruction  of  the  French  influence 
what  the  treaty  of  Bassein  did  produce,  was  the  union 
of  Scindia  with  the  Rajah  of  Bexar,  and  the  necessity, 
in  order  to  accomplish  that  destruction,  of  vanquish^ 
ing  both  of  those  princes  tc^ether,  instead  cxf  one. 

The  Govemor^Teneral,  as  suited  his  argument, 
and  probably  at  that  time  his  state  of  mind,  repre* 
aentsthe  danger  from  French  influence  as  prodi- 
giously great.  Not  only  does  he  a£rm  the  power 
possessed  by  the  French  ofBcend  in  the  service  of 
Sdndia,  to  have  been  highly  alarming  fo  tbe  British 
government ;  but  he  holds  it  oiit  as  probable,  that 
aome  of  the  contending  parties  in  the  Mahratta  state 
would  have  solicited  the  aid  ctf  the  French  govern* 
ment,  have  received  a  Frendi  army  from  Europe, 
have  prevailed  over  all  its  opponents,  and  so  have 
estaUidied  a  great  Mahratta  empire,  supported  and 
governed  by  the  French.  Upon  this  theoVy  of  evU, 
it  will  probttUy  not  be  expected  that  I  should  bestow 
many  words. 

Tlie  influence  of  the  French  with  Sdndta  was  at 
this  time  so  &r  from  great,  that  it  was  completely 
undermined,  and  tottering  to  its  fall.    So  well  awape 
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of  this  was  Perron,  the  officer  at  the  head  of  the  fiOOK  vi. 
French  party,  that  he  had  ah*eady  intimated  to  the  ^^^^'  ^^' 
EngKsh  an  intention,  which  he  soon  after  fulfilled,  of    igos. 
withdrawing  himself  from  the  Mahratta  sarvioe.  Not 
only  Sdndia,  but  all  his  chiefi,  had  become  jealous 
of  the  French  to  the  highest  degree.    It  was  known    - 
to  the  English,  that  he  meditated,  and  had  already  be- 
gun, a  reduction  of  their  power  ;^  the  English  found, 
at  the  end  of  the  war,  that,  instead  of  objecting  to  the 
condition  which  they   proposed  to  him,  of  excluding 
the^French  fixmi  his  service,  he  was  eager  ta  close 
with  it ;  and  there  seems  little  room  for  doubt,  that 
if  the  treaty  of  Bassein  had  not  been  concluded,  the 
Governor-General  might,  if  he  chose,  have' made 
an  arrangement  with  Sdndia  for  discharging  the 
French,  without  the  lamentable  expense  of  war.  ^ 

But,  if  the  condition  and  influence  of  the  French 
officers  had  much  more  nearly  corresponded  with  the 
apprehensions  of  the  Govemor-General,  it  is  high 
time  that  a  more  sober  estimate  of  the  danger,  than 
hitherto  they  have  been  accustomed  to  make,  should 
be  suggested  to  him,  and  to  his  countrymen.  If  the 
assertion  were  made,  that  it  would  not  be  in  the 
power  of  French  officers  to  render  Scindia,  or  any 
native  power,  much  more  formidable  than  it  would 
be  without  them,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  refute  that 
opinion.  What  renders  the  native  sovereigns  weak, 
is  less  the  badness  of  their  military  officers,  than  the 
badness  of  their  governments ;  and,  under  such  go- 
vemmentsi  no  officers  can  be  very  instrumental  in  the 


»  Col.  CoHiDs's  Dispatch.    Ibid.  p.  17,  18. 

*  The  Goveroor-General  himself  was  of  this  opioioiij  when  he  first 
seot  Colonel  Collins  to  the  camp  of  Scindia,  with  an  expectation  that 
he  would  not  only  dismiss  the  French  officers,  but  accept  the  English 
iobtidiary  force;  that  is,  give  up  his  military  power  entirely  to  the 
Englith. 

VOL.  VI.  2  C 
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BOOK  VI.  creation  of  strength.     If  the  commanding  oflBcer  has 
^^^^'  ^^'  not  land  assigned  for  the  maintenance  of  his  troops, 
1808.    ^^  is  always  without  resources :  If  he  has  land,  he 
becomes  a  civil  ruler ;  and  the  multiplicity  and  ex- 
treme difficulty  of  his  civil  functions  leave  little  of  his 
time  for  military  cares.     Besides,  he  has  then  an 
interest  in  peace ;  both  because  his  country  yields 
most  when  he  is  most  attentive  to  it,  and  because  his 
troops  are  more  easily  maintained  at  home  than  in 
the  field.     In'  the  next  place,  to  form  a  right  judg- 
ment on  this  important  subject,  it  is  necessary  duly 
to  consider  how  many  powerful  causes  must  all  be 
united,  all  operate  in  conjunction,  to  produce  an  effi- 
cient and  formidable  army.     Of  these,  some  of  the 
most  important  are  incapable  of  existing  in  the  armies 
officered  by  Europeans  in  the  service  of  the  native 
princes  of  India.  Allowing,  what  never  would  happen, 
that  the  physical  requisites  of  an  army  were  all  pro- 
vided, and  bearing  in  mind  that  all  the  efficiency  of 
these  requisites  depends  upon  the  sort  of  machine 
•    which  the  officers,  considered  as  an  organized  body, 
compose,  the  reader  will  easily  perceive,  that  of  the 
causes  necessary  to  render  that-machine  a  good  one, 
some  of  the  most  important  cannot,  in  the  circum- 
stances we  are  contemplating,  ever  be  found.     To 
give  to  a  body  of  men^  that  most  peculiar,  that  highly 
artificial,  and,  when  contemplated  by  itself,  most  ex- 
traordinary turn  of  mind,  which  is  necessary  to  con- 
^  rert  them  into  an  organ  of  life,  of  unity,  of  order,  of 
action,  and  energy  to  the  animate  and  inanimate 
materials  of  an  army,  requires  the  utmost  force  of 
the  legal  and  popular  sanctions  combined.     But  nei- 
ther the  legal  nor  the  popular  sanction  can  be  made 
to  operate  with  any  considerable  force  upon  French- 
men, in  such  a  situation  as  that  of  officers  in  the  army 
of  an  Indian  Prince.     What  is  there,  in  such  a  situa- 
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tioi^  to  rertrmn  the  operation  of  private  views,  arising  fiOOK  vi. 
from  the  love  of  money,  or  the  love  of  power,  from  ^^^^'  ^^' 
pique»  from  jealousy,  fit>m  envy,  from  sloth,  and  the  isos. 
many  thousand  causes,  which  are  always  {nroducing 
opposition  among  men  when  they  are  not  under  the 
operation  of  the  strongest  motives  to  resist  them  ?  ^ 
Unda*  an  European  government,  it  is  not  the  power 
of  the  general^  which  produces  that  unity  of  will,  by 
which  an  army  is  animated.  In  general,  his  power 
would  be  far  from  adequate  to  so  extraordinary  an 
effect.  The  whole  power  of  government,  operating 
with  unlimited  command  over  the  means  both  of  re- 
ward and  punishment ;  the  whcAe  force  of  the  popular 
sanction,  holding  forth  the  hatred  and  contempt,  or 
the  love  and  admiration,  of  those  among  whom  he  is 
to  spend  his  days,  as  the  portion  of  every  man  who 
confc»rms,  or  does  not  conform,  to  what  is  expected  of 
men  in  his  situation,  are  not  only  added  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  General,  but  so  difficult  is  the  effect  ac^ 
counted,  that  even  when  all  these  forces,  operating 
together,  {nroduce  it  to  any  considerable  d^;ree,  the 
worid  thinks  that  it  never  can  express  sufficient  admi- 
ration, never  bestow  a  sufficient  portion  of  applause. 
Which  of  these  great,  and  indispensable  powers,  had 
any  existence  in  the  case  of  Perron,  or  any  other 
officer,  in  a  similar  case  ?  Upon  his  officers,  it  is  plain, 
the  popular  or  moral  sanction  had  no  means  of  opera- 
tion. What  cared  they,  what  should  be  thought  of 
them,  by  the  people  of  Scindia's  court  or  kingdom,  as 
soon  as  it  was  more  agreeable  for  them  to  be  gone 
thikn  to  remain  ?  What  cared  they  for  his  punish- 
ments, when  they  h{)d  it  in  their  power  to  make  their 
escape  from  his  dominions?  A  body  of  officers,  in 
such  a  situation,  is  a  rope  of  sand.  The  General  who 
leads  them  is  their  slave;  because  he  can  retain  their 
service  only  by  pleasing  them ;  He  can  seldom  please 
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BOOK  VI.  one  set  of  them,  without  displeasing  another :  And  he 
^^^'  ^^'  dares  not  restrain  their  excesses ;  which  produce  two 
1803.  deplorable  effects,  the  unavoidable  loss  of  discipline, 
and  the  hatred,  wherever  he  advances,  of  the  people 
whom  he  is  unable  to  protect.  The  chances,  theire- 
fore,  are  innumerable,  against  the  event,  that  any 
army,  officered^  as  that  of  Scindia  by  Frenchmen, 
should  ever  become  formidable  to  one  officered  as  that 
of  the  British  in  India. 

Of  this  truth  the  Governor-General  himself  appears 
to  have  been  not  altogether  unapprized.  The  evi- 
dence is  exhibited  in  the  instructions  which  he  issued 
to  the  Commander-in-chief,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  for  holding  out  to  the  French  officers  induce- 
ments to  abandon  the  service  of  Scindia ;  and  in  the 
hopes  which  he  entertained  that  those  invitations 
would  produce  their  effect.^  It  is  exhibited  also  in 
the  declarations  which  he  makes  of  the  acquiescence 
with  which,  in  several  states  of  ditnimstances,  he 
would  have  beheld  the  continuance  of  the  Fjench 
officers  in  the  service  of  Scindia.  Thus,  the  Governor- 
Greneral,  when  he  conceived  suspicions  that  the 
Peshwa,  even  subsequent  to  Ms  flight  from  Poona, 
would  refuse  to  execute  his  engagements  for  receiving 
the  English  mercenary  force,  declared  that  he  would 
not  attempt  compulsion,  nor  risk  a  war  with  a  com- 
bination of  the  Mahratta  powers,  even  for  the  mighty 
benefits  of  the  treaty  of  Bassein.^  Again,  when  he 
despaired  of  inducing  Scindia  to  accede  to  the  terms 
of  his  defensive  alliance,  he  assured  him,  that  the 
English  government  would  still  gladly  preserve  with 
him  the  relations  of  amity  and  peace,  provided  he  did 
not  resist  the  ti:eaty  of  Bassein,  or  infringe  the  rights 

1  See  Papers  of  Instructions.    Ibid.  p.  166,  3tc. 
1  Papers  on  the  Mahratta  War,  ut  supra,  p.  68. 
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of  any  British  ally.*  In  other  words ;  had  the  Peshwa  BOOKVT. 
not  agreed  to  put  his  military  power  into  the  hands  ^^^^'  ^^' 
of  the  English,  the  Gk^vemor-General  would  have   ^g^^^ 
quietly  beheld  the  whole   of  the  Mahratta  states, 
Sdndia's  Frenchmen  and  all,  existing  in  their  usual 
independence  and  turbulence,  rather  than  incur  the 
evils  of  a  war  for  the  sake  of  producing  a  change : 
And  had  Sdndia  not  assumed  an  attitude  which  im- 
plied a  determination  to  resist  the  treaty  of  Bassein, 
the  Gk)vemor-General  would  not  have  made  war  upon 
him,  in  order  to  effect  the  destruction  of  his  European 
force ;  a  war,  which,  nevertheless,  had  that  destruc- 
tion been  essential  to  the  security  of  the  state  which 
he  ruled,  it  would  have  been  incumbent  upon  him  to 
make.^ 

As  to  the  chance  of  the  arrival  of  a  French  army 
from  Europe,  a  chance  which  the  Governor-General 
represents  as  most  formidable,  how  that  was  dimi- 
nished by  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  it  is  not  easy  to  |)er- 
oeive.  If  any  thing  was  likely  to  induce  Scindia  and 
the  Rajah  of  Berar  to  seek  asristance  from  an  army 

>  Gov.-Gen*t  Letter  19  Sdndia,  Ibid.  p.  134,  also  199. 

^  When  the  GoTernor-General,  it  may  be  further  observed,  tells 
Scindia,  that  he  had  not  the  means  of  defending  himself  against  the 
miseraUe  power  of  Holkar,  (Ibid.  p.  181,  133),  he  surely  made  veiy 
small  account  of  Perroo  and  his  battalions.  It  has  been  given,  in  par- 
liament, as  the  opinion  of  two  men^  not  apt  to  agree  on  disputable 
ground,  of  both  Hastings  and  Francis,  that  European  officers,  and  dis- 
ciplined battalions,  were  to  the  native  princes,  especially  the  Mahrat'tas» 
a  source  of  weakness,  not  of  strength  ;  who,  though  formidable  by  their 
irregular  warfare,  could  not  be  so  in  a  pitched  battle.  See  Report  of  the 
debate,  on  the  state  of  affairs  in  India,  5th  of  April,  1805.  It  was 
affirmed  on  that  occasion  by  Mr.  Francis,  that  after  the  minutest  investi- 
gation, he  found  there  were  not  more  than  twelve  French  •fficers  iu  the 
whole  Mahratta  service.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  no  specific 
statement  of  the  number,  nothing  but  large  general  expressions,  is  given 
by  the  Indian  govern mefit,  Francis,  moreover  affirms,  that  of  the  force 
under  the  command  of  Perron,  the  greater  part  were  ordinary  Mahratta 
troops ;  but  a  small  portion  officered  by  Europeans,  or  disciplined  in  the 
European  manner. 
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BOOKVi^  of  Frenchmen,  of  whom  they  were  jealous  only  some- 
^°^^'  ^^'  what  less  than  they  were  of  the  English,  it  was  the 
1803.  ^^^y  of  Bassein.  If  it  be  said,  that  the  reduction 
which  was  effected  of  the  power  of  Sdndia  would 
have  deprived  a  French  army  of  the  assistance  to 
which  it  might  otherwise  have  looked,  it  was  the  war, 
by  which  this  effect  was  produced,  not  the  treaty  of 
Bassein.  This  is  another  ai^ument  which  proves 
that  the  treaty  of  Bassein  was  good,  only  as  furnishing 
a  pretext  for  the  war  with  Sdndia  and  Berar. 

Had  Englishmen  been  capable  of  forming  a  sober 
estimate  of  the  circumstances  of  France,  at  that  time 
in  a  situation  very  little  calculated  for  sending  an 
army  to  India,  the  value  attached  to  this  contingency 
woidd  not  have  been  great.  Neither  jirould  it  be  easy 
to  show,  that  her  chances  of  success,  had  France  con- 
ducted an  army  to  India,  would  not  have  been  fully  as 
great,  at  the  close  of  the  M ahratta  war,  as  before.  A 
prospect  of  deliverance  from  the  English  would  pro- 
bably  have  roused  the  whole  Mahratta  nation,  then 
peculiarly  exasperated,  to  have  joined  the  invaders. 
As  for  l!he  loss  of  Scindia's  French  oiBcers,  it  would 
have  been  easy  to  supply  their  place,  and  to  incorpo- 
rate with  the  European  battalions  as  many  native 
troops  as  their  funds  could  maintain.  In  regard  to 
pecuniary  supply,  Sdndia  could  not  be  less  capable  of 
aiding  them  after  the  war,  than  before*  He  was 
totally  incapable  at  both  times. 

The  Governor-General  not  only  made  a  very  high 
estimate  of  the  advantages  arising  from  the  treaty  of 
Bassdn :  He  had  a  contrivance  for  making  a  very 
low  estimate  of  the  expense  which  it  produced.  It 
I)roduced  indeed  a  war,  which  laid  upon  the  East 
India  Company  a  frightful  load  of  <febt.  But  the 
contending  armies  of  Sdndia  and  Holkar  could  not, 
the  Governor-General  informs  us,  have  been  kept  in 
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the  field,  without  ravaging  the  territories  of  the  Eng-  BOOK  vi. 
lish  and  the  Nizam  ;  and  to  stand  protected  against  °^'*' 
this  danger,  armies  must  have  been  placed  on  the  1803. 
frontiers,  which  would  have  cost  nearly  as  much  as 
the  war.  This  is  one  of  those  vague  assertions, 
which,  without  much  regard  to  their  foundation,  are 
so  often  hazarded,  when  they  are  required  to  serve  a 
particular  purpose ;  but  which  answer  that  purpose 
only  so  long  as  they  are  looked  at  with  a  distant  and 
a  caseless  eye.  In  the  present  case,  it  may  safely  be 
affirmed,  that  all  the  expense  which  a  plan  of  defence 
required  would  have  been  the  merest  trifle  in  com- 
parison with  the  enonnous  expenditure  of  the  war. 
That  much  would  have  been  required  for  defence,  is 
fully  contradicted  by  the  Governor-General  himself; 
who  confidently  affirmed  his  belief,  that  the  treaty  of 
Bassein,  however  alarming  and  odious  to  Scindia  and 
Holkar,  would  yet  be  unable  to  move  them  to  hos- 
tilities, because  they  knew  their  own  weakness,  and  the 
dreadful  consequences  of  a  war  with  the  British 
power.  If  for  the  mighty  interests,  placed  at  stake 
by  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  it  was  yet  improbable  they 
would  dare  to  provoke  the  British  anger,  it  was  next 
to  a  certainty,  that  they  would  be  careful  not  to  pro- 
voke it  for  the  sake  of  a  little  plunder. 

To  have  placed  the  subsidiary  force  with  the  Nizam 
upon  his  frontier,  and  to  have  increased  to  the  neces* 
sary  extent  the  troops,  stationed  in  Mysore,  presented 
but  little  demand  for  expenditure,  beyond  what  the 
maintenance  of  that  portion  of  the  army  would  have 
required  in  any  other  station.  If  some  little  expense 
must  have  attended  these  movements,  it  would  be  ab- 
surd to  speak  of  it  coolly  as  fit  to  i)e  compared  with 
the  huge  expenditure  of  the  Mahratta  war. 

We  are  now  then  prepared  to  exhibit,  in  a  few 
words,  the  statement  of  profit  and  loss  by  the  treaty 
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BOOK  VI.  of  Bassein.  What  was  gaioed  by  it  was,  the  depend* 
^°^^'  ^^'  anoe  of  the  Peshwa,  and  nothing  more :  What  was 
1808.  lost  by  it  was,  all  that  was  lost  by  the  Mahratta  war. 
The  loss  by  the  Mahratta  war  is  the  excess  of  what 
it  produced  in  evil  above  what  it  produced  in  good. 
Of  the  good  and  the  evil  which  was  produced  by  the 
Mahratta  war,  nothing  can  be  spoken  with  precision 
till  it  is  known  what  they  are.  An  account,  therefore, 
of  the  events,  and  of  the  results  of  the  war,  will  use- 
fully precede  the  portion  which  remains  of  the  in- 
quiry into  the  nature  and  effects  of  the  treaty  of 
Bassein. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

Objects  to  which  the  Operations  of  the  Army  in 
the  North  were  to  be  directed-^Ohjects  to  which 
the  Operations  of  the  Army  in  the  South  were  to 
be  directed — Minor  Objects  of  the  fVar-^Gene' 
ral  Lake  takes  the  Field — History  of  the  French 
Force  in  the  Service  of  ScifUUa,  and  of  his  Pos-^ 
sessions  in  the  Dooab-^History  of  the- Emperor 
Shah  Aulum  continued — Battle  of  AUyghur, 
and  Capture  of  the  Fort— Battle  of  Delhi,  and 
Surrender  of  the  Emperor  to  the  English — Agra 
taken — Battle  of  Laswaree^-French  Force  in 
the  Service  of  Scindia  destroyed,  and  his  Domi- 
nions in  the  Dooab  transferred  io  the  English — 
Operations  of  the  Army  under  General  fVellesky 
in  the  South — Ahmednuggur  taken — Battle  of 
Assye — Boorhanpore  and  Asseerghur  taken — 
Scindia  makes  anOverture  toward  Peace — Battle 
of  Argaum — Siege  and  Capture  of  the  Fort  of 
Gawilghur — Operations  in  Bundelcund — in  Cut- 
tack — in  Guzerat — Negotiation  with  the  Rafah 
of  Berar — Treaty  concluded — Negotiation  with 
Scindia — Treaty  concluded — Engagements  with 
the  minor  Princes  near  the  Jumna — Scindia 
enters  into  the  defensive  Alliance — Governor 
GeneraPs  Account  of  the  Benefit  derived  from 
the  defensive  Alliances,  and  the  Mahratta  War 
— Investigation  of  that  Account. 

For  the  war,  as  soon  as  it  should  begin,  the  Cover-  BOOKVI. 
nor-Qeneral  had  prepared  a  most  extensive  scheme   °^^' 
of  operations.     To  General  Lake,  the  Commander-    igos. 
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bOOK  VI.  in-chief,  at  that  time  present  with  the  army  on  the 
•  ^^'  upper  frontiers,  instructions  had  been  sent  on  the  28th 
1803.  ^^  June;  pointing  out,  not  only  the  necessity  of 
placing  the  army  under  his  command,  with  the  utmost 
expedition,  in  a  state  of  preparation  for  the  fields  but 
also,  though  briefly,  and  in  the  form  of  notes,  the  ob- 
jects to  the  attainment  of  which  the  operations  of  that 
army  would  immediately  be  directed.  On  the  con- 
sequent exertions  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  to 
make  ready  for  action,  the  Governor-General  bestows 
unqualified  praise*  ^*  By  the  indefatigable  activity,** 
says  he,  '^  zeal,  ability,  and  enei^  of  General  Lake 
(whose  p^^rsonal  exertions  have  surpassed  all  former 
example,  and  have  been  the  main  source  of  the  sucr 
cess  of  the  war  in  that  quarter)  the  army  of  Bengal^ 
on  the  north-west  frontier  of  Oude,  was  placed,  to- 
wards the  dose  of  the  month  of  July,  in  a  state  of 
preparation  and  equipment  favourable  to  the  imme- 
diate attack  of  M.  Perron's  force,  as  soon  as  authentic 
advices  should  be  received  of  the  commencement  of 
hostilities  in  the  Deccan."  ^ 

In  this  part  of  the  extensive  field,  which  the  plan 
of  the  Governor-General  embraced,  he  gave  notice  of 
two*  military,  and  two  political,  dtyects.  The  first  of 
the  military  objects  was  to  conquer  the  whole  of  that 
portion  of  Scindia's  dominions  which  lay  between  the 
Ganges  and  the  Jumna ;  destroying  completely  the 
French  force  by  which  that  district  was  protected ; 
extending  the  Company's  frontier  to  the  Jumna ;  and 
including  the  cities  of  Delhi  and  Agra,  with  a 
chain  of  posts,  sufficient  for  protecting  the  navigation 
of  the  river,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna.  The 
second  of  the  military  objects  was  of  minor  import- 
ance ;  the  annexation  of  Bundelcund  to  the  British 
dominions. 


>  Pftpersy  ui  6upra,  p.  154, 334. 
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The  political  objects  were  also  two.  The  first,  to  BOOR  VI. 
use  the  language  of  the  Governor-General,  was/  «  the  ^°^^'^^' 
possession  of  the  nominal  authority  of  the  Mogul  ;**  ^go^. 
that  is  to  say,  the  possession  of  his  person,  and  there- 
after the  use  of  his  name,  to  any  purpose  to  which 
the  use  of  that  name  might  be  found  advantageous. 
Together  with  the  dty  of  Delhi,  the  person  of  the 
Mogul  had  for  a  series  of  years  been  subject  to 
Scindia;  more  immediately,  at  that  particular  mo- 
ment, to  Perron,  as  the  vicegerent  of  Scindia  in  that 
part  of  his  kingdom.  The  acquisition  of  the  country 
would,  of  course,  place  the  Mogul,  too,  in  British 
hands.  The  second  of  the  Govemor-General*s  politi- 
cal objects  was,  an  extension  of  his  general  scheme 
of  dliance.  He  desired  that  the  whole  of  the  petty 
states,  to  the  southward  and  westward  of  the  Jumna, 
from  Jyneghur  to  Bundelcund,  should  be  united  in 
^  an  efficient  system  of  alliance"'  with  the  British 
government.^ 

Such  were  the  ends  to  be  pursued  in  the  north ; 
for  the  accomplishment  of  which  the  Commander-in- 
diief  was  vested  with  the  same  sort  of  powers,  which 
had  already  been  conveyed  to  General  Welleriey,  for 
the  more  secure  attainment  of  those  which  were 
aimed  at  in  the  south.  General  Wellesley  was  ex- 
pected, with  the  force  under  his  command,  to  defeat 
the  confederate  army  of  S6india  and  the  Rajah  of 
Berar;  to  protect  from  aA  danger,  in  that  Erection, 
the  dominions. of  the  Company  and  their  allies;  and 
to  establish,  in  theur  subsidizing  form,  the  govern- 
ments of  the  Nizam,  the  Peshwa,  and  Guickwar. 

The  province  of  Cuttack  separated  the  Company's 
dominions  in  Bengd,  from  the  northern  drears.     By 


^  Gov.-G«n.'8  Letter  to  the  Commander-iii-chief,  dated  S7th  of  July, 
1803.    Ibid.  p.  166. 
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BOOK  VI.  the  conquest  of  this  district,  the  t^ritory  of  the 
^^^^'  ^^'  English  nation  in  the  northern  part  of  India  would 
1803.  ^  united,  on  the  eastern  coast,  with  that  in  the 
south,  and  would  extend  in  one  unbroken  line  from 
the  mountains  on  the  frontier  of  Tibet  to  Cape  Co- 
morin ;  the  Mahrattas  on  that  side  of  India  would 
be  deprived  of  all  connection  with  the  sea,  and  hence 
with  the  transmarine  enemies  of  the  Anglo-Indian 
government ;  a  communication  not  liable  to  the  in- 
terruption of  the  monsoons  would  be  formed  between 
Calcutta  and  Madras ;  and  an  additional  portion  of 
the  Bengal  frontier  would  be  delivered  from  the 
chance  oi  Mahratta  incursions.  The  province  of 
Cuttack  belonged  to  the  Rajah  of  Berar.  Prepara- 
tions were  made  for  invading  it  about  the  time  at 
which  the  operations  of  the  principal  armies  should 
commence. 

Sdndia  possessed  the  port  of  Bareach,  and  a  con- 
tiguous district  on  the  coast  of  Guzerat  The  go- 
vernment of  Bombay  was  made  ready  to  seize  them, 
as  soon  as  tibie  war  should  be  declared* 

General  Lake  took  the  field  with  an  army  of  10,500 
men,  consbting  of  about  200  European  artillery,  three 
regiments  of  European,  and  five  of  native  cavalry, 
one  regiment  of  European,  and  eleven  battalions  <^ 
native  infantry.  Beside  this  force,  about  3,500  men 
were  assembled  near  Allahabad  for  the  invasion  of 
BundelcUtad;  and  about  SOOO  were  collected  at  Mir- 
zapoor,  to  cover  Benares,  and  guard  the  passes  of  the 
adjoining  mountains. 

The  army  of  Sdndia,  to  which  General  Lake  was 
to  be  opposed,  was  under  the  command  of  a  French- 
man, named  Perron,  and  stated  by  the  Governor- 
General,  on  grounds  of  course  a  little  uncertain,  to 
have  consisted  of  16,000  or  17,000  infantry,  formed 
and  disciplined  on  the  European  plan ;  with  a  large 
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body  of  irregular  infantry,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  BOOKVI 
thousand  horse,  and  a  train  of  artillery,  which  the   ^^' 
Govemor»General  describes,  as  both  numerous  and    1303^ 
well  appointed.^ 

To  understand  the  nature  of  the  power  of  Sdndia, 
in  this  quarter  of  India,  a  short  history  is  required, 
not  only  of  the  peculiar  composition  of  bis  army,  but 
also  of  the  territorial  acquisitions  which  he  there 
retained.  Deboigne,  though  not  the  first  Frenchman 
who  was  admitted  into  the  army  of  Scindia,  was  the 
first  who  obtained  any  considerable  degree  of  power. 
Bom  a  Savoyard,  of  parents  respectable^  though  poor, 
after  having  served  some  time  in  the  army  of  his  own 
prince,  he  entered  the  more  splendid  service  of  France, 
in  quality  of  an  ensign  in  the  Irish  brigades.^  In  the 
vicissitudes  of  his  early  life,  we  must  content  our- 
selves with  effects ;  the  causes  very  frequently  remain 
unknown.  We  find  him,  next,  an  ensign  in  a  Russian 
army,  serving  against  the.  Turks.  He  was  here 
taken  prisoner ;  carried  to  Constantinople ;  'and  sold 
as  a  slave.    After  the  war,  being  redeemed  by  his 


1  Vide  Gov.-Gen.*8  Notes  relative  to  the  late  transactions  in  the 
Mahratta  empire.  Ibid.  p.  S35.  It  is  instracttve  to  observe  the  preva- 
lence of  exaggeration:  Col.  Collins  inJiis  letter  from  Scindia's  camp, 
d^ted  7  th  of  April,  180S,  says;  "  Since  my  arrival  at  this  court,  I  have 
obtained  more  accurate  information  of  the  state  of  the  regular  infantry 
in  the  service  of  Dowlat  Rao  Scindia  than  I  heretofore  possessed.  I 
believe  your  Lordship  may  rely  on  the  correctness  of  the  following  state- 
ment. General  Perron  commands  four  brigades  of  native  infantry, 
each  consisting  of  ten  battalions  of  sepoys.  The  complement  of  a  bat- 
talion is  716  firelocks,  and  every  corps  is  commanded  by  two  or  three 
European  officers."  Ibid.  p.  17.  By  this  sUtement,  Perron's  in&ntry 
amounted  to  S8,640,  more  than  one  half  beyond  the  estimate  of  the 
Governor-General,  which  yet  we  may  suppose  beyond  the  mark. 

«  This  sketch  of  the  history,  both  of  Deboigne  and  Perron,  for  which 
I  have  been  obliged  to  trust  to  sources  a  little  uncertain,  is  given,  as  ex- 
hibiting, which  is  enough  for  the  present  purpose,  an  idea,  correct  as  to 
the  class  of  men  to  which  they  belonged^  rather  than,  in  every  minute 
particular,  as  to  the  individuals  who  are  named. 
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BOOK  VI.  parents,  he  repaired  to  St  Petersburg,  found  means 
^°^^'  ^^'  to  recommend  himsdf,  and  was  made  a  lieutenant. 
180S     ^^  ^^  detached  to  some  Russian  post  on  the  Turkish 
frontier,  and  had  the  fortune  to  command  the  escort 
which  attended  Lord  Percy  in  a  progress  among  the 
Grecian  islands.     In  consequence  of  the  impression 
which  he  must  have  made  upon  that  not)leman,  and 
the  views  which  he  must  have  disclosed,  Lord  Percy 
furnished  him  with  two  letters  of  recommendation, 
one  to  Mr«  Hastings,  Governor  of  Bengal,  and  ano- 
ther to  Lord  Macarhiej,  Governor  of  Madras,  to 
whose  acquaintance,  it  is  said,  he  had  already  been 
admitted,  during  the  residence  of  that  nobleman  as 
British  ambassador  at  St  Petersburg.     It  is  surmised, 
that  he  obtained  the   consent  of   the  Empress  to 
make  a  voyage  to  India,  from  which  he  was  to  return 
by  way  of  Cashmere,  Tartary,  and  the  borders  of 
the  Caspian  Sea.     Be  that  as  it  may,  he  arrived  at 
Madras  in  the  year  1780,  and  engaged  as  an  ensign 
in  the  service  of  ttie  Nabob  of  Arcot     In  1782  he 
repaired  to  Calcutta,  where  the  letter  of  Lord  Percy 
procured  him  a  favourable  reception  from  Mr.  Hast- 
ings.    Without   disclosing  his  connection  with  the 
Russian  government,  he  described  to  that  Govorncr 
the  journey  by  Cashmere,  and  the  shores  of  the  Cas- 
pian^ as  the  object  which  he  now  had  in  view ;  and 
was  furnished  by  him  with  a  recommendation  to  the 
Nawaub  of  Oude,  and  the  British  resident  at  Luck- 
now.     It  is  said;  that  he  was  accommodated  by  the 
Nawaub  with  a  bill  of  exchange  on  Cashmere  f(H- 
6^000  rupees,  with  which,  instead  of  prosecuting  his 
journey,  he  purchased  firms  and  horses,  and  entered 
into  the  ^ervioe  of  the  Rajah  of  Jeypoor ;  that  upon 
intelligence  of  this  proceeding  he  was  ordered  down 
to  Lucknow  by  Mn  Hastings,  whom  he  thought  it 
his  interest  to  obey ;  that  he  found  the  means  of  ex- 
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cnilpatinff  himsetf  in  the  mind  of  that  ruler,  and  was  BOOK  vi. 

Chap  is 
permitted  to  return  to  Lucknow ;  that  he  now  en-         ' 

gaged  in  trade,  which  he  prosecuted  with  success ;  that    i^q^^ 
he  came  to  Agra,  in  1784,  at  which  time  the  Rana 
of  Gohud  was  closely  besieged  by  Madajee  Scindia; 
that  he  suggested  to  the  Rana  a  plan  for  raising  the 
siege,  but  Scindia  intercepted  his  correspondence,  and, 
impressed  with  the  proof  of  military  talents  which  it 
displayed,  consulted  Mr.  Anderson,  the  British  resi- 
dent, on  the  propriety  of  taking  him  into  his  service ; 
that  Mr.  Anderson,  to  whom  he  had  letters  of  recom- 
mendation, sent  for  him,  introduced  him  to  Scindia, 
and  procured  him  the  command  of  two  battalions,  to 
be  disciplined  in  the  European  style.     The  terror 
which  Scindia  found  to  march  before  the  grape  and 
bayonets  of  Deboigne's   battalions,  and  the  effects 
which  they  produced  in  the  battles  of  Lallsort,  Chack- 
sana,  and  Agra,  from  1784  to  1789,  made  him  eager 
to  increase  their  number  to  eight,  then  to  sixteen,  and 
afterwards,  it  is  said,  to  twenty  battalions,  at  which 
amount  they  remained.     A  battalion  complete,  con- 
risted  of  500  muskets,  and  200  gunners,  with  four 
field  pieces  and  one  howitzer.     The  military  talents 
of  Deboigne,  and  the  efficiency  of  his  troops,  were    ^ 
the  grand  instrument  which  facilitated,  or  rather  pro- 
duced, the  victories^  and  enlarged  the  dominions  of 
Scindia,  in  the  region  of  the  Jumna.     In  1792,  with 
eight  battalions,  he  fought  the  desperate  battle  of 
Mairta  against  a  great  army  of  Rattores,  a  warlike 
tribe  of  Rajpoots.     In  the  same  year,  and  with  the 
same  force,  he  defeated,  after  an  obstinate  conflict  at 
Patun,  the  formidable  army  of  Ishmael  Beg.     In 
1792,  he  defeiated  the  army  of   Tuckojee  Holkar, 
containing    four    battalions    disciplined    and   com- 
manded by  a  Frenchman ;  and  at  last  made  Sdndia, 
without  dispute,  the  most  powerful  of  the  native 
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BOOK  VI.  princes  in  India.  Deboigne  was  a  man  above  six 
^^^^'  ^^'  feet  high,  with  giant  bones,  large  features,  and  pierc- 
180S.  ^"^  eyes ;  he  was  active,  and  laborious  to  an  astonish- 
ing degree;  understood  profoundly  the  art  of  bending 
to  his  purposes  the  minds  of  nien  ;  and  was  popular 
(because  men  felt  the  benefit  of  his  equitable  and 
vigilant  administration),  though  stained  with  three 
unpopular  vices,  jealousy,  avarice,  and  envy.^ 

Perron  came  into  India  as  a  petty  officer  of  a  ship, 
either  with  Sufirein,  or  about  the  time  of  Suffrein's 
arrival.  Having  travelled  into  the  upper  provinces, 
he  first  received  employment  in  the  army  of  the  Rana 
of  Goj^ud,  where  he  served  under  the  immediate 
command  of  an  Englishman.  After  the  destruction 
of  the  Itana,  he  joined,  in  quality  of  quarter-master- 
serjeant,  a  corps  commanded  by  a  Frenchman  in  the 
service  of  Scindia.  Though  he  soon  raised  himself 
to  a  higher  command,  his  corps  was  reduced,  upon 
the  return  of  the  army  into  cantonments ;  and  he  was 
even  unsuccessful  in  an  application  for  employment 
in  the  army  of  the  Begum  Sumroo.  When  the  bri- 
gade of  Deboigne  b^an  to  be  formed,  the  prospects 
of  Perron  revived.  He  received  the  command  of 
the  Boorhanpore  battalion ;  and  had  an  opportunity 
of  distinguishing  himself  in  the  battle  of  Patun.  He 
commanded  the  detachment  of  Deboigne's  army 
which  besieged  Ishmael  Beg  in  Canoor ;  and  it  was 
to  him  that  Ishmael  Beg  surrendered.  To  the  honour 
of  their  European  education^  Deboigne  and  Perron 
resolutely  protected  their  prisoner  from  the  death 
which  Scindia,  who  had  suffered  from  his  prowess, 
thirsted  to  inflict  upon  him ;  and  he  remained  in  the 

>  This  account,  which  savours  of  exaggeration,  is  derived  from  an 
English  gentleman,  who  served  at  the  same  time  with  Deboigne  as  an 
officer  in  Scindia's  army.  See  Asiat.  An.  Register  for  1805,  Characters, 
p.  SS. 
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fort  of  Agfa,  with  a  consideriible*  allowance  for  his  book  vr. 
subsistence.     When  the  corps  of  Deboigne  became    ^^^'  ^^\ 
sufficiently  numerous  to  \ie  divided  into  two  brigadiesi     i805« 
he  gave  the  command  of  the  first  to  M.  Frimont,  and 
that  of  the  second  to  M.  Perroil,  who,  accordingly, 
upon  the  death  of  Frimont,  became  second  in  com- 
mand.    When  the  ambition  of  Sdndia  to  establish  a 
control  over  the  Peshwa  carried  him  to  Pdona^  it  was 
the  brigade  of  Perron  which  attended  him  thithen 
and  formed  the  principal  part  of  his  force.     Perron, 
thus  about  the  person  of  Dowlut  Rao  from  the  mo- 
ment of  his  accession,  and  one  of  the  main  instru- 
ments of  his  power,  easily  succeeded  to  the  whole 
authority  of  Deboigne,  when,  in   1798,  that  com- 
mander withdrew  with  his  fortune  to  Europe/ 

M.  Deboigne  had  received  a  large  track  of  Country, 
in  the  region  of  the  Jumna,  in  assignment  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  troops.  Not  only  the  territory 
as  well  as  the  army  which  had  devolved  upon  Perron 
required  his  presence  upon  the'  dep5ui;ure^of  De- 
boigne; but  the  presumption  of  the  Govemoi^,  both 
of  Delhi  and  of  Agra,  had  so  much  increased  by  the 
long  absence  of  Sdndia  in  the  South,  that  it  seemed 
to  be  high  time  to  reduce  them  to  obedience.  In 
the  month  of  October,  1798,  Perron  sent  two  bat- 
talions, commanded  by  Colonel  Sutherland,  one  of 
the  Englishmen  who  helped  to  officer  Scindia's  regular 
brigades,  with  an  expectation  that  the  K-iUedar  would 
deliver  up  the  fort ;  but  disappointed  in  that  hope  he 
sent  three  battalions  more,  and  the  place  was  invested. 
Though,  from  a  humane  regard  to  the  aged  Mogul 
and  his  family,  who  were  kept  as  a  sort  of  prisoners 
in  the  fort,  much  caution  was  used  in  firing  at  the 

1  These  paiticulars^  collected  by  the  welMnformed  editor  of  the  ear- 
nest Tohimes' of  the  As.  Ad.  Reg.  (see  vol.  iii.  Charac.  p.  39)>  are  con- 
firmed by  common  history  in  all  the  leading  and  material  points^ 

VOL.   VI.  2X) 
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BOOK VI.  {dace,  it  was  ready  for  assault  in  mneteen  days, 
^*^^'  ^^'  when  the  Rilledar  capitulated  and  surrendered.  * 
1803.  '^^  ^'^  ^^  occasion,  on  which,  for  the  fibrst  time, 
the  custody  of  the  emperor  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  Frenchman.  He  had  now,  during  ten  years^ 
been  subject  to  the  power  of  Sdndia,  under  which  he 
had  fallen,  by  the  following  means. 

In  1782,  when  Mr.  Hastings  so  eagerly  made 
peace  with  the  Mahratta  powers,  their  dominions 
were  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  that  great  chain  of 
mountains,  which  extends  in  a  direction  nearly  east 
and  west,  from  Cuttack  in.  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to 
Ajmere,  and  forms  a  great  boundary  between  the 
southern  and  the  northern  portions  of  the  Indian 
continent  This  phjrsical  barrier,  against  the  dangers 
to  which  the  English  dominions  in  the  north  of 
India  were  exposed  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Mahrat* 
tas,  was  not  all.  On  the  western  half  of  this  chain 
of  mountains,  on  its  northern  side,  and  immediately 
bordering  upon  the  Company's  frontier*  or  that  of 
their  dependant  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  were  placed, 
forming  another  line  of  defence,  a  number  of  small 
independent  states,  all  jealous  of  the  Mahrattas,  and 
all  dreading  any  extension  of  their  power.  The 
whole  of  that  wide  expanse  of  country,  which  extends 
from  near  Allahabad  on  the  east  to  the  river  Sutledge 
on  the  west ;  bounded,  on  the  south  by  the  nioun* 
tainous  ridge  just  mentioned,  on  the  north,  as  far  as 
Shekoab,  by  the  Jumna,  thence  by  a  line  passing 
near  Secundra  to  the  Ganges,  and  by  the  Ganges  to 
Hurdwar;  was,  by  the  policy  of  Mr.  Hastings,  left 
open  to  the  ambition  of  the  Mahrattas.  This  country 
contained,  among  other  principalities,  the  territory  of 


^  See  letters  from  an  officer  in  Pfemm's  army.    Atiat.  An.  Rqpster, 
vol.  i.  Chron.  p.  60. 
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Bundelcund,  and  Narwar ;    that  of  Gohud,  including  BOOK  VI- 
Gualior  and  Bind ;  and  the  great  provinces  of  Agra  ^^^'  ^^' 
end  Delhi,  including  the  Jaat  country,  and  nearly    1803. 
one  half  of  the  Dooab,  subject  chiefly  to  the  Emperor 
Shah  Aulum,  and  a  few  other  Mahomedan  chiefs. 
Sdndia  was  the  Mahratta  prince,  who,  from  the 
vicinity  of  his  territories,  and  from  his  power,  wag 
best  situated  for  availing  himself  of  the  offered  advan- 
tage ;  and  he  did  not  allow  the  opportunity  to  escape. 
Another  Mahratta  chieftain,  ind^d,  found  means  to 
get  a  partial  possession  of  Bundelcund,  while  Scindia 
was  engrossed  with  the  business  of  other  acquisitions; 
but  aU  .the  rest  of  that  extensive  country  was  wholly 
^Impropriated  by  the  latter  chieftain.^ 

Scindia  had  already  made  great  progress  in  subdu« 
ing  this  region,  when,  with  Ismael  Beg,  he  approached 
Ddhi  in  1788.  Gholam  Khadur,  a  son  'of  Zabita 
Khan ;  who,  having  from  some  cause  of  displeasure 
been  banished  from  the  presence  of  his  father,  had 
received  an  asylum  from  Shaw  Aulum,  and  growing 
into  his  favour,  had  been  created  by  him  Am^er  ul 
Omrah ;  enjoyed  at  that  time  the  principal  power  at 
Delhi.     The  emperor  appears  to  have  been  desirous 

1  See  Rennel  Astat.  An.  for  1864,  MticeL  Tracts,  p.  77  :  Hamilton's 
East  Ind.  Gazetteer.  The  policj  of  letting  him  take  possession  of  thia 
country,  is  thus  represented  by  Lord  Wellesley  :  *'  The  lerrl lories  of 
Scindia  between  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges  interrupt  the  line  of  our 
defence  in  that  quarter ;  and  some  of  his  principal  posts  are  introduced 
iDtD  the  centre  of  our  dominions ;  vrhile  the  possession  of  Agra,  Delhi, 
and  of  the  western  and  southern  banks  of  the  Jumna,  enables  him  to 
command  nearly  the  whole  line  of  the  western  frontier.  In  the  event  of 
any  considerable  accession  to  Scindia's  power,  or  in  the  event  of  his 
forming  any  connexion  with  France,  or  wiih  any  enemy  to  the  British 
interests— the  actual  position  of  his  territories  and  forces  in  Hipdo&tan 
woold  furnish  great  advantages  to  him,  in  any  attack  upon  the  Com-  ^  ' 
pany's  dominions."  Govenor* General's  Instructions  to  the  Com* 
■landef-in-Chief,  dated  27th  July,  18Q3,  Ibid.  p.  156.  As  thf ' 
Goremor-General  was  making  out  a  case,  allowance  is  to  be  made  for 
exaggeration. 
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BOOK  vi.  of  emancipating  himself  from  the  dominion  of  Gholam 
^"^^-  ^^-  Khadur,  a  man  of  a  haughty,  and  ferocious  character ; 
1803.  ®^^  informed  him  that,  having  no  money  to  carry 
on  the  contest,  he  regarded  resistance  as  vain.  Gho* 
lam  KJiadur  himself  undertook  for  resources ;  only 
insisting,  that,  as  **  the  presence  of  the  monarch  was 
half  the  battle,"  the  Emperor  should  head  the  army 
in  the  field;  and  to  this  the  Emperor  assenting, 
commissioned  Gholam  Khadur  to  make  the  requisite 
preparations  for  war.  Next  day,  it  is  said,  a  letter 
from  the  Emperor  to  Scindia  was  intercepted,  in 
which  the  Emperor  exhorted  Scindia  to  use  the 
greatest  possible  dispatch,  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing Gholam  Khadur ;  *^  for  Gholam  Khadur,"  said 
he,  **  desires  me  to  act  contrary  to  my  wishes,  and 
oppose  you."  Upon  this  discovery  Gholam  ELhadur, 
burning  for  revenge,  ordered  an  attack  upon  the  fort, 
in  which  Shah  Aulum  resided ;  carried  it  in  a  few 
days  ;  flew  to  the  apartment  df  the  monarch,  whom 
he  treated  with  every  species  of  indignity ;  and  then 
put  out  his  eyes.  After  plundering  the  Emperor 
and  his  family,  and  sparing  no  expedient,  however 
degrading,  to  strip  the  females  of  ail  their  valuable 
ornaments,  he  fled  upon  the  approach  of  Scindia; 
who  thus  became  master  of  the  legitimate  sovereign 
of  India,  and  of  all  the  territories  which  yet  owned 
his  sway/ 

1  Of  this,  as  of  other  parts  of  t\ie  Mahratta  history,  in  which  the 
English  were  not  immediately  concerned,  when  our  knowledge  is  suffi* 
ciently  certain  in  all  the  points  of  any  material  importance ;  we  must, 
for  the  minute  particulars,  be  satisfied  to  know  that  they  cannot  be  very 
remote  from  the  truth.— ^The  remaining  history  of  Gholam  Khadur  is 
short.  He  took  refuge  in  Agra,  which  Scindia  besieged — Seeing  resist* 
ance hopeless,  he  took  advantage  of  a  dark  night,  stuffed  his  saddle 
with  the  jewels  which  he  had  plundered  from  the  family  of  the  Emperor, 
and  with  a  few  followers  took  his  flight  towards  Persia.  On  the 
ieeond  night,  having  fallen  from  his  horse,  he  gave  time  to  his  pursuers 
to  come  up,  and  make  him  prisoner.    Scindia,  after  exposing  him,  for 
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Though  the  Emperor  was  allowed  by  Sdndia  toBOOKVi. 
remain  in  the  fort  of  Delhi,  with  the  nominal  autho-    ^^^' 
rity  over  the  city,  and  a  small  district  around,  he  was     180$. 
held  in  a  state  of  poverty,  in   which  not  only  the 
decencies,  but  almost   the   necessaries  of  life  were 
denied  to  him  and  his  family.     A  Killedar  or  Gover- 
nor was  placed  in  the  fort,  by  whom  he  was  guarded 
as  a  prisoner.     And  Scindia  at  times  had  made  him 
set  forth  his  claim,  not  only  to  the  tribute  which  the 
English  had  covenanted  to  pay  to  him  for   Bengal, 
which  they  had  so  early  found  a  pretext  for  not  pay- 
ing,  and    which   now  with   its  interest  amounted 
to  a  great  sum;  but  to  the  wide  extended  sove- 
reignty which  had  ceased  to  be  his,  only  by  successM 
usurpation  and  rebellion. 

As  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Perron 
behaved  not  to  Shah  Aulum  with  all  the  humanity 
and  delicacy,  practicable  in  the  circumstances  of 
Perron;  so  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  unhappy  monarch  was*  ameliorated, 
after  he  became  subject  to  that  European  officer. 
M»  Perron  is  represented,  by  all  those  from  whom 
we  receive  any  accounts  of  him,  except  the  English 
ndets,  as,  not  only  a  man  of  talents,  but  a  man  of 
humanity  and  moderation  t^ 


some  titne^  first  in  irons,  next  in  a  cage,  ordered  him  to  be  deprived  oi» 
hia  ears,  nose,  hands,  feet  and  eyes ;  in  which  deplorable  condition  ha 
was  Jeft  to  expire.— -The  party  who  pursued  him  was  commanded  by  a 
Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Losloneaux.  It  was  under  him  that  Perron" 
b  said  to  havebeen  first  admitted  into  the  service  of  Scindia,  when  he 
served  as  a  quarter- mastev'-eerjeant.  Lostoneaux  is  said  to  have  got 
possession  of  the  saddle,  which  Gholam  Khadur  is  supposed  to  have 
stuffed  with  diamonds.  This  at  least  is  known,  that  he  soon  after  con- 
trived to  slip  away,  and  returned  to  Europe.  His  corps  breaking  up 
after  his  desertion,  Pterron  was  in  danger  of  losing  employment,  till 
gcindia*s  General  gave  him  a  battalion  of  his  own.  Asiat.  An.  Reg^ 
for  J804,.Chroo.  p.  65.— Also  for  1801,  Charac.  p.  39. 

I  The  English  officer  from  whose  letters,  in  the  Asiat.  An.  Reg» 
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BOOK  VI.  By  the  distance  at  which  Sdndia,  whik  engaged 
^^^^'  ^^'  in  establishing  his  authority  in  the  south,  was  kept 
180S.  ^^^  ^^s  dominions  in  the  north,  the  administration  of 
the  government  of  his  new  acquisitions,  in  the  region 
of  the  Jumna,  fell  almost  entirely  into  the  hands  of 
Perron,  who  was  present  with  an  army,  and  had  a 
large  portion  of  it  in  assignment  for  the  maintenance 
of  his  troops.  We  have  the  testimony  of  a  most  un- 
exceptionable  witness.  Colonel  Collins,  both  that  he 
made  a  wise  and  excellent  use  of  his  power ;  and  that 
the  success  of  his  administration  had  created  incunAle 
jealousy  and  hatred  in  the  breast  both  of  Scindia^s 
nobles,  and  of  Seindia  himself.  "  I*  have  it,"  says 
that  resident,  in  his  letter  dated  80th  of  March,  1802, 
"  from  good  authority,  that  the  Sirdars  of  this  court 
have  frequently  remonstrated  with  the  Mahar^,  on 
the  subject  of  the  extensive  authority  vested  in  Ge* 
neral  Perron ;  and  I  have  also  been  told  in  confidence, 
that,  whenever  the  disturbances  in  thi»  quarter  are 
composed,-^  solar  as  to  admit  of  Scindia's  repairing  to 

vol.  i.  Chron.  p.  60,  W  have  the  account  of  the  surrender  of  IMhi  to 
PerroD*i»  battaUons,  says^  '*  The  General^  from  that  amiable  haoaDUy, 
which  is  a  noble  trait  in  his  character,  endeavoured  to  avoid  recourse  to 
hostile  measures,  in  regard  to  the  old  king,  the  numerous  princes,  and 
princesses,  who  are  detained  in  the  fort :  and  even  when  the  eiege  was 
laid,  it  was  with  full  permission  of  the  king,  and  every  measure  adopted 
to  obviate  any  possible  injury  to  the  old  monarch  and  the  roya]  family. 
Though  the  troops  in  the  fort,  amounfing  to  600,  were  debarred  from 
all  exterior  supplies  of  provisions,  yet  General  Perron  ordered  that  the 
royal  persons  should  be  amply  supplied,  and  their  provisions  pass 
unmolested."  The  author  of  a  very  intelligent  letter  (dated  Oude, 
November,  1799,  <^  ^^^  military  state  of  the  north-west  part  of  the 
Company's  frontier  ^  published  in  the  Astat.  An.  Register  for  1804, 
MisceU  Tracts,  p.  77)  «ay«,  "  Generaf  Perron,  a  French  officer  of 
great  experience  and  consummate  abilities,  botl)  aa  a  statesman  and  sol- 
dier,  represents  Dowlut  Rao  Seindia  in  Hmdvttan;  and  is  invested 
with  the  most  full  and  absolute  authority  over  every  department  of  the 
government,  civil  and  military. — TiA§  power  he  exercises  with  great 
moderation,  at  the  same  time  with  a  degree  of  judgment  and  eoergy* 
that  evince  very  superior  tatenu." 
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Agra,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Maharaja  to  de[Mive  BOOK  VL 
the  General  of  the  command  of  those  fortresses  which  ^°^^'  ^ 
he  now  possesses  in  Hindostan.  Nor  do  I  doubt  the  laos. 
truth  of  this  information  ;  when  I  reflect  on  the  ge* 
neral  disposition  of  the  Mahrattas;  they  being,  as 
your  Lordship  well  knows,  at  all  times  inclined  to 
suspicion  and  jealousy ;  of  which  I  saw  strong  symp« 
toms,  at  my  audience  with  the  Maharaja  on  the  27th 
ultimo.  The  ministers,  who  were  present  at  this  in* 
terview,  having  put  various  questions  to  me  respecting 
the  state  of  Sdndia's  possessions  in  the  Dooab,  I  pur«» 
posely  spoke  of  them,  as  being  in  the  most  flourishing 
condition,  ascribing  the  same  to  the  able  management 
of  General  Perron,  to  whom,  as  your  Lordship  recol- 
lects, they  are  assigned  mjeydad.  ^  I  also  noticed  the 
unwearied  attention  of  the  General,  to  improve  and 
strengthen  the  works  of  the  different  fortresses  gar- 
risoned by  his  troops ;  and  mentioned  likewise  the 
high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  all  the  Raj-» 
poot  and-  Seik  Sirdars,  who  were  chiefly  guided  by  his 
councils  and  directions/**  Though  we  may  easily 
enough  suppose  in  this  language  a  degree  of  exagge- 
ration, to  which  the  occasion  may  be  supposed  to  have 
presented  temptation,  yet  we  cannot  suppose  a  gen- 
tleman, of  an  English  education,  and  of  a  high  cha-^ 
racter,  to  have  made  a  deliberate  statement  for  which 
he  knew  there  was  no  foundation  in  fact.  In  his  next 
letter  Colonel  Collins  says,  "  Such  Mahratta  Sirdars, 
as  are  envious  or  jealous  of  the  power  of  M.  Perron, 
do  not  scruple  to  affirm,  that  he  by  no  means  wishes 
the  total  ruin  of  Holkar ;  since,  in  this  event,  the 
Maharaja  would  be  enabled  to  repair  to  Hindostan, 
and  to  take  upon  himself  the  chief  direction  of  affairs 
in  that  quarter.    Whether  or  not  Scindia  has  beei) 

1  Papers  relatifc  to  the  Mahratta  war  in  1803,  ut  supra,  p.  Vf* 
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d  by  these 
BOOK  VI.  influence  suggestions,  I  shall  not  presume 

^°^^-  ^^'  to  determine ;  but  I  believe  it  to  be  an  undoubted 
180S.  fact,  that  General  Perron  has  been  given  to  under- 
stand he  must  relinquish  the  collections  of  all  the  dis-s 
tricts  which  he  now  possesses  in  Hindostan,  excepting 
those  appertaining  to  his  jeydadj  the  annual  revenues 
of  which  are  estimated  at  forty  lacs  of  rupees  ;  at  pre-? 
sent  the  General  collects  nearly  eighty  lacs,"  *  From 
Futty  Ghur,  to  which,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the 
unhealthy  season,  he  had  returned  from  Sdndia's 
camp,  having  by  t|ie  way  paid  a  visit  to  Perron  at  his 
head  quarf;ers  at  Cpwle,  Colonel  Collins,  on  the  24th 
of  June,  1802,  wrote  again,  as  follows :  "  General 
Perron  has  been  peremptorily  directed  by  Scindia  to 
giveup  all  the  Mehals  in  his  possession,  not  appertain- 
ing to  his  own  jeydad.  And  I  understand,  from  good 
authority,  that  the  General  is  highly  displeased  with 
the  conduct  of  Scindia's  ministers  op  this  occ^^on ; 
insQinuph  that  he  entertains  serious  intentions  of  re- 
linquishing  his  present  command,  in  the  service  of  the 
Maharaja.  Indeed,  when  I  was  at  Cowle,  he  assured 
me,  that  ere  long  I  might  probably  see  him  at  Futty 
Ghur."^ 

The  first  object  to  which  General  Lake  was  com-! 
manded  to  direct  the  operations  of  the  war,  was  the 
destruction  of  the  force  of  General  Perron.  This  the 
Governor-General,  though  he  very  seriously,  if  not 
violently  dreaded  it,  yet  at  the  same  time,  with  a  very 
possible  inconsistence,  so  much  despised,  that  he  con- 
fidently expected  the  complete  annihilation  of  it, 
before  the  end  of  the  rains.  "  I  desire,"  says  he^ 
*'  that  your  Excellency  will  compose  the  main  army, 

'  Letter  to  Governor-General,  dated.  Camp  near  Ougein,  I8ih  April. 
1802.  Ibid.  p.  18»  Compare  the  statement  of  1,35,00,000  in  the  Go* 
yernor-Generars  notes.     Ibid.  p.  222. 

«  Il^id.p.54. 
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and   regulate  the  strength  and  operations  of ,  the  BOOK  VL 
several  detachments,  in  the  manner  which  shall  appear  ^^^^'^^' 
to  your  judgment  to  afford  the  most  absolute  security    X80a. 
for  the  complete  destruction  of  M.  Perron's  force  pre- 
viously to  the  conclusion  of  the  raiqs/'^ 

Not  arms  alone  ;  other  expedients  were  to  be  em- 
ployed. "  It  would  be  highly  desirable/'  says  the 
Gk>vemorrGeneral,  "  to  detach  M.  Perron  from  Scin* 
dia's  service,  by  pacific  negotiation.  M.  Perron's  in- 
clination, certainly,  is,  to  dispose  of  his  power  to  a 
French  purchaser ;  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  he 
were  to  be  found  ready  to  enter  into  terms  with  your 
Excellency;  provided  he  could  obtain  sufficient  se* 
curity  for  his  personal  interests.-^ — ^1  empower  your 
Excellency  to  conclude  any  agreement  for  the  security 
of.  M.  Perron's  personal  interests  and  property,  ac-* 
companied  by  any  reasonable  remuneration  from  the 
British  government,  which  shall  induce  him  to  deliver 
up  the  whole  of  his  military  resources  ai>d  power, 
together  with  bis  territorial  possession,  and  the  per- 
son of  the  Mogul,  and  of  the  heir  apparent,  into  your 
Excellency's  hands.  The  same  principle  applies 
generally  to  M.  Perron's  European  officers.  And  the 
proclamations,  with  which  I  have  furnished  your  Ex-  v 
cellency,  wiU  enable  you  to  avail  yourself  of  the  first 
opportunity  of  offering  propositions  to  those  officers, 
or  to  the  several  corps  under  M.  Perron's  command."^ 

On  the  7th  of  August,  the  General  marched  from 
Cawnpore.  On  thjB  28th  he  reached  the  frontier : 
and  early  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  moved  into  the 
Mahratta  territories,  with  a  view  of  attacking  a  part 
o£  M.  Perron's  army  assembled  near  the  fortress  of 

>  Letter  to  Governor-Genera],  dated, Camp  near  Ougeiq,  ISlh  Aprils 
1802.  Ibid.  p.  18.  Compare  the  statement  of  1,35,00,000  in  the  Go- 
f ernof-Generars  notes.    Ibid.  p.  1 5g, 

*  LeUer,ut8upr9.    Ibid.  p.  l6l« 
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BOOKVi.  Allighur.  The  British  army  reached  the  enemy's 
^^^^'  ^'  camp  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  and  found 
1805.  the  whole  of  his  cavalry  drawn  up  on  the  plain,  close 
to  the  fort  of  AUighur.  Appearing  to  be  strongly 
posted,  with  their  right  extending  to  the  fort  of  Alii- ^ 
ghur,  and  their  front  protected  by  a  deep  morass,  the 
General  resolved  to  make  his  attack  on  their  left  flank, 
which  had  no  protection  except  from  two  detached 
villages.  The  British  cavalry  were  formed  into  two 
lines,  supported  by  the  line  of  infantry  and  guns ;  but 
the  enemy  retired  as  they  advanced,  and  quitted  the 
.  field  without  an  engagement.  They  were  estimated 
at  the  amount  of  16,000.  As  if  to  show  the  extreme 
want  of  all  cohesion,  and  hence  of  stability,  in  the 
materials  of  Perron's  power;  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  informs  the  Goyemor-General,  and  the  Gover- 
nor-General with  exultation  informs  his  employers ; 
that,  upon  so  very  trifling  an  occasion  as  this,  **  many 
of  the  confederates  of  M.  Perron  left  him  ;  **  and  **  I 
learn,'*  says  the  General,  «  from  all  quarters,  that 
most  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  who  opposed  us  yester- 
day, have  returned  to  their  homes,  declaring  their  in- 
ability to  oppose  the  English."  * 

The  town  of  Coel  immediately  surrendered  to  the 
'  English ;  but  the  garrison  of  AUighur  resisted  all  the 
motives  with  which  Lake  endeavoured  to  persuade 
them.  After  consideration,  he  deemed  it  practicable 
to  carry  the  fort  by  assault ;  and  this  he  preferred  to 
the  slow  operations  of  a  siege.  The  place  was  strong, 
with  abroad  and  deep  ditch,  a  fine  glacis,  the  country 
levelled  for  a  mUe  round,  and  exposed  in  every  direc- 
tion to  the  fire  of  the  fort.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mon- 
son  was  chosen  to  lead  the  attack :  and  the  prepara- 
tions were  completed  before  the  4th  of  September. 

1  Letter.Sit  supra.    Ibid.  p.  e67,  268. 
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At  three  o'clock,  on  the  mormng  of  that  day,  the  BOOK  vl 
troops  moved  down  to  a  distance  of  600  yards  from  ^''^^^  ^^V 
the  sortie.  After  waiting  till  half  after  four,  the  hour  igos. 
of  assault,  the  storming  party  advanced,  under  cover 
of  a  heavy  fire  from  the  British  batteries  erected  for 
the  purpose,  and  arrived  within  100  yards  of  the  fort 
bef(»ie  they  were  perceived.  There  was  only  one 
passage  across  the  ditch  into  the  fort,  by  a  narrow 
causeway,  where  the  enemy,  having  commenced  a 
mine,  but  omitted  a  draw-bridge,  the  British  troops 
were  enabled  to  pass,  and  assault  the  body  of  the 
place.  As  soon  as  Colonel  Monson  perceived  that 
the  garrison  had  received  the  alarm,  he  pushed  on 
with  two  flank  companies  of  Europeans,  hoping  to 
enter  the  gate  along  with  the  external  guard.  The 
gate  was  found  shut ;  and  the  ladders  were  applied. 
Major  Madeod  of  the  76th  regiment,  and  two  gre* 
nadiers,  began  to  mount ;  but  so  formidable  an  array 
of  pikemen  appeared  to  receive  them,  that  it  would  * 
have  been  vain  and  foolish  to  persist.  A  gun  was  now 
required  to  blow  open  the  gate.  Being  situated  near 
the  angle  of  a  bastion,  it  was  difficult  to  place  a  gun 
in  a  situation  to  act  upon  it.  Four  or  five  rounds 
were  fired,  before  it  was  blown  open ;  the  troops  were 
stopped  about  twenty  minutes ;  during  which  they 
were  raked  by  a  destructive  fire  of  grape,  wall-pieces, 
and  matchlocks;  ColoneLMonson  was  wounded ;  six 
ofllcers  were  killed;  and  the  principal  loss  in  the  as- 
sault was  sustained.  A  narrow  and  intricate  passage 
of  considerable  length,  all  the  way  exposed  to  a  heavy 
cross  fire  in  every  direction,  led  from  the  first  gate  to 
that  which  led  immediately  into  the  body  of  the  places 
To  this  it  was  a  work  of  great  difficulty  to  bring  up 
the  gun ;  and  when  it  was  brought  up,  the  gate  was 
found  too  strong  to  be  forced.  In  this  extremity 
Major  Macleod  pushed  through  the  wicket  with  tho 
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BOOR  vr.  grenadiers,  and  ascended  the  ramparts.  After  this 
Chap,  ig.  j^y^  m^|^  opposition  was  made.  The  garrison  endea- 
1 80S.  voured  to  escape  in  every  direction.^  Many  jumped 
into  the  ditch,  of  whom  some  were  drowned.  About 
2,000  perished.  Some  surrendered,  and  were  per- 
mitted to  quit  the  fort,  by  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
who  was  close  to  the  scene  of  action,  to  witness  an 
attack  which  nothing  but  the  persevering  bravery  of 
the  men  permitted  to  succeed.  The  English  loss  was 
fifty-nine  killed,  including  six ;  and  212  wounded, 
including  eleven,  European  officers.^ 

This  fort  was  esteemed  an  acquisition  of  great  im- 
portance; as  being  the  ordinary  residence  of  M. 
'  Pecron,  and  the  principar  place  of  deposit  for  his 
military  stores ;  of  which  the  quantity,  found  by  the 
English,  probably  because  it  was  inconsiderable,  is  not 
specified,  in  any  of  the  printed  documents  in  which  the 
value  of  the  acquisition  is  presented  to  view. 

The  same  day  on  which  Allighur  wds  taken,  the 
Commander  found  it  necessary  to  send  a  considerable 
detachment,  to  join  the  officer  left  at  Futty  Gur, 
charged  with  a  convoy  for  the  army.  Five  companies 
of  sepoys,  with  one  gun,  under  the  command  of  Lieu* 
tenant-Colonel  Coningham^  left  at  Shekoabad,  had 
been  attacked  on  the  2d  of  September,  by  a  body  of 
cavalry,  commanded  by  a  Frenchman  of  the  name  of 
Fleury.  Though  much  superior  in  force,  the  assail- 
ants were  repulsed,  but  returned  to  the  attack  on  the 
4th,  when  the  English  capitulated,  their  ammunition 
being  nearly  spent.  Before  .the  reinforcements  sent 
by  the  CJeneral  arrived,  the  enemy  crossed  the  Junraa, 
and  disappeared. 

On  the  5th  of  September,  M.  Perron,  addressed  a 


»  See  the  Gov.-Gefh'a  Notes,  ibid.  p.  247 — and  ihc  Dispatch  of  the 
Commander,  p.  S68. 
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letter  to  General  Lake,  which  was  received  an  the  BOOKVI, 
7th.     In  that  letter  Perron  informed  the  British  Com-  ^''^*'  ^^' 
mander^  that  he  had  resigned  the  service  of  Dowlut     1803. 
Rao  Scindia,  and  requested  permission  to  pass  with 
his  family,  his  effects,  and  the  officers  of  his  suite, 
through  the  Company's  dominions  to  Lucknow.     The 
instructions  of  the  Governor-General,  to  purchase,  if 
possible,  the  surrender  of  the  military  resources  of 
Perron,  have  already  been  mentioned.  We  are  inform- 
ed by  the  Governor-General,  that  "  on  the  20th  of 
August  the  Commander-in-Chief  received  a  letter  from 
General  Perron,  indicating  a  desire,  on  the  part  of 
that  officer,  to  effect  an  arrangement,  which  might 
preclude  the  necessity  of  an  actual  contest  between 
the  British  forces,  and  those  under  the  command  of 
General  Perron."     We  learn,  on  the  same  occasion, 
from  the  same  high  authority,  that  some  time  before, 
Perron  had  applied  for  leave  to  pass  through  the  Com- 
pany's territories,  as  being  about  to  resign  the  service 
of  Scindia;   and  had,  at   the  request  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, sent  to  the  English  camp  a  confi* 
dential  ag/ent,  with  whom  a  discussion  took  place  on 
the  29th  of  August.     All  that  we  further  know  is, 
that  the  agent  departed,  without  effecting  any  ar- 
rangement.    The  Governor-General   tells    us,  that 
^*  he  evaded  the  propositions  of  the  Commander-in* 
Chief,  for  the  surrender  of  M.  Perron."^     Perron 
might  have  received  a  large  sum  of  money,  had  he 
bargained  for  his  own  retirement,  and  transferred  to 
the  English  any  considerable  portion  of  the  military 
resources  with  which  he  was  entrusted.     Perron  re- 
tired, without  bargaining  at  all:  and,  although  he 
had  the  greatest  cause  of  resentment   against   his 
employer,  without  transferring  to  his  enemies  the 

1  Letter  from  Gov.-Gen.  in  Council,  S5th  Sept.  1803.    Ibid.  p.  I87. 
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BOOK  VI.  smallest  portion  of  the  resources  with  whkh  he  wal 
f]^^  entrusted. 
180S.  ^^^  Governor-General  informs  us,  that  M.  Perron 
stated  two  facts,  which  remarkably  confirm  what  I 
have  already  suggested,  with  regard  to  the  miserable 
foundation,  and  feeble  texture,  of  all  such  powtar  as 
his.  "  M.  Perron  stated,  that  his  reason  for  retiring 
proceeded  from  his  having  deceived  intelligence,  that 
his  successor  had  been  appointed ;  and  was  actually 
on  his  way  to  take  possession  of  his  new  charge.  M. 
Perron  also  observed,  that  the  treachery  and  ingra- 
titude of  his  European  officers  convinced  him  that 
further  resistance  to  the  British  arms  was  useless.''  ^ 

General  Lake,  who  estimated,  and  knew  that  the 
Governor-General  estimated,  high  the  value  of  re- 
moving  M.  Perron,  granted  him,  in  a  prompt'  and 
handsome  manner,  the  indulgences  which  he  request* 
ed;  and  that  General  proceeded  in  consequence  to 
Lucknow. 

On  the  same  day  on  which  General  Lake  received 
the  letter  of  Perron,  measures  being  completed  for 
the  possession  of  Allighur,  he  began  his  march  for 
DelhL  On  the  9th  of  September,  he  reached  Se- 
eundra;  and  during  the  next  two  days  advanced 
about  eighteen  miles  beyond  Soorajepoor,  when  in- 
telligence was  received,  that  the  army  which  had 
belonged  to  Perron,  now  commanded  by  another 
Frenchman,  of  the  name  of  Louis  Berquien,  had 
crossed  the  Jumna  from  Delhi  during  the  night,  with 
a  view  to  meet  anti  repel  the  British  army. 

The  troops,  fatigued  with  eighteen  miles  of  march, 
and  the  heat  of  the  day,  reached  their  ground  af 
encampment  (six  miles  from  Delhi)  about  eleven 
o'clock,  and  had  scarcely  pitched  their  tents  when 

>  GoTw-Gen.'s  Notes.    Ibid.  p.  248. 
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the  outposts  were  attacked.    The  General^  having  boor  vt 
reconnoitred,  and  found  the  enemy  drawn  up  in  order  ^'^^'  ^^' 
of  battle,  imoiediatdy  ordered  out  the  whole  line*    1^00, 
•The  position  of  the  enemy  was  on  a  rising  ground^ 
with  swamps  on  either  flank;  their  front,  where 
afene  they  could  be  attacked,  was  defended  by  a 
numerous  artillery  and  a  line  of  entrenchments.  The 
number  of  the  British  troops  amounted  to  about  four 
thousand  five  hundred  men.     That  of  the  enemy  is 
stated  at  nineteen  thousand.     The  British  infantry 
were  ordered  to  advance  from  the  right  of  battalions 
in  open  columns  of  companies  ;  and  during  tins  ope- 
ration, the  cavalry  were  commanded  to  precede.  Ad- 
vancing  two  mites  in  front,  they  were  exposed  for 
one  hour  to  a  severe  cannonade,  before  they  were 
joined  by  the  infantry;  the  Commander-in-chief  had 
his  horse  shot  under  him ;  and  a  considerable  loss 
was  sustained.     As  the  infantry  approached,    the 
Greneral  ordered  the  cavalry  to  fall  back,  with  a  view 
both  to  cover  the  advance  of  the  in&ntiy,  and  if  pos^ 
sible  to  draw  the  enemy  forward  from  their  entrench- 
ments upon  the  plain*     The  enemy  fell  into  the 
snare,  believed  the  movement  a  retreat,  and  advanced, 
shouting,  with  the  whole  of  their  guns.    The  British 
cavalry  retired,  with  the  utmost  steadiness  and  order, 
till  joined  by  the  infsintry,  when  they  opened  from 
the  centre,  imd  allowed  the  infantry  to  pass  to  the 
ftont.     The  whole  were  instantly  formed,  the  in- 
fiintry  in  one  line,  the  cavalry  in  a  second,  about 
forty  yards  in  the  rear  of  the  right  wing.   The  enemy 
had  halted,  on  percdvhig  the  British  infantry,  and 
began  a  tremendous  fire  of  round,  grape,  and  chain 
shot.     The  General  having  placed  himself  on  the 
right  of  the  line,  the  men  advanced  with  steadiness 
and  without  taking  their  muskets  from  their  shoulders, 
till  within  a  hundred  paces  of  the  enemy,  who  hegia 
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BOOK  VI.  to  iKnir  upon  them  a  shower  of  grape  from  the  whole 

^^^^'  ^^*  of  their  guns.     Orders  were  given  to  charge  with 

180S.    bayonets.     The  line  fired  a  volley,  and  rushed  on 

with  their  gallant  commander  at  their  head,  when- 

the  enemy  gave  way,  and  fled  in  every  direction^ 

As  soon  as  the  troops  halted  after  the  charge,  the 

General  ordered  the  line  to  break  into  columns  of 

companies,    which    permitted  the  cavalry  to  pass 

through  tiie  intervals  with  their  galloper  guns,  and 

complete  tlw  victory.   The  enemy  were  pursued  with 

slaughter  to  the  banks  of  the  Jumna.     This  battle, 

though  small  in  scale,  and  not  very  trying  from  the 

.  resistance  of  the  enemy,  affords  a  high  specimen  both 

of  the  talents  of  the  General,  and  the  discipline  and 

bravery  of  the  men. 

The  enemy  left  the  whole  of  their  artillery,  sixty- 
eight  pieces  of  ordnance,  with  a  great  quantity  of 
ammunition,  and  two  tumbrils  containing  treasure, 
on  the  field.  In  men,  their  loss  was  estimated  at 
three  thousand :  that  of  the  Engliish,  in  killed,  wound- 
ed,  and  missing,  was  four  iiundred  and  eighty-five« 
After  being  seventeen  hours  under  arms,  the  British 
army  took  up  fresh  ground  towards  the  river,  and 
next  morning  encamped,  opposite  to  the  city  of 
Delhi.  As  the  enemy  had  evacuated  both  the  city 
and  fort.  Shah  Aulum  sent  a  message  to  express  his 
desire  of  placing  himself  under  the  protection  of  the 
victors.  An  intrigue  had  been  opened  with  him  be^- 
fore,  and  means  had  been  found  to  convey  to  him  a 
letter  from  the  Governor-General,  promising  to  liim, 
in  case  he  should  find  the  means,  during  the  present 
crisis,  ^'  of  placing  himself  under  the  protection  of 
the  British  government,  that  every  demonstration  of 
respect  and  attention  would  be  paid  towards  hi^ 
Majesty  on  the  pait  of  that  government,  and  that 
an  adequate  provision  would  be  made  for  the  support 
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of  his  Majesty,  and  of  his  family  and  household.'*  Bpok  vi. 
To  this  secret  communication  a  secret  answer  was  ^"^'*'  ^^' 
received  by  the  Commander-in-chief  on  the  29th  of  i803. 
August,  "  expressing,*'  says  the  Governor-General, 
"  the  anxious  wish  of  his  Majesty  to  avail  himself 
of  the  protection  of  the  British  government."  *  On 
the  14th,  the  British  army  began  to  cross  the  river. 
And  on  the  same  day,  the  General  Bourquien,  who 
commanded  in  the  late  action,  and  four  other  French 
officers,  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  to  General 
Lake.  On  the  l6th,  he  paid  his  visit  to  Shah  Aulum. 
The  language  of  the  Governor-General,  on  this  oc- 
casion, is  something  more  than  pompous.  '*  His 
Excellency,  the  Commander-in-chief,  h^d  the  honour 
to  pay  his  first  visit  to  his  Majesty  Shah  Aulum  on 
the  I6th  of  September;  and  to  congratulate  ni?  Ma- 
jesty on  hfe  emancipation  from  the  control  of  a  French 
faction  who  had  so  long  oppressed  and  degraded  him. 
His  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  diifect  his 
eldest  son,  and  heir  apparent,  the  Prince  Mirza  Ak- 
bar  Shah,  to  conduct  the  Commander-in-chief  to  his 
royal  presence.  The  Prince  Was  to  have  awlved.  at 
the  Commander-in-chiefs  tent  at  twelve  6'clock :  but 
did  not  reach  the  British  camp  until  half  past  three 
o'clock,  p.  m.  By  the  time  his  Royal  Highness  had 
been  received ;  remounted  on  his  elephant ;  and  the 
whole  cavalcade  formed,  it  was  half  past  four  o'clock. 
The  distance  being  five  miles,  the  Commander-in- 
chief  did  not  reach  the  palace  at  Delhi  until  sunset. 
The  crowd  in  the  city  was  extraordiriat'y ;   and  it 

i  Letter  from  6cr?.-Gen.  in  Coancil,  to  the  Secret  CSommrttee,  12ih 
of  ApriU  18(^;  Papers  relatiag  to  the  Kiog  or  Mogul  at  Delhi,  ordered 
to  be  printed  12th  of  March,  1805.  See  alto  the  Message  of  the  King, 
ibid.  p.  Q,  which',  so  far  from  expressing  great  anxiety  ^wM,  exhibits 
much  distrust  of  the  English,  complaining  of  their  late  conuduct,  and 
declaring  ^n  apprehension,  '*  lest  when  they  gain  possession  of  the 
country  they  may  prove  forgetful  of  him." 
VOL.  VI.  2  E 
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BOOK  VI.  was  with  some  difficulty  that  the  cavalcade  could 
^"^^'^^'  make  its  way  to  the  palace.  The  courts  of  the  palace 
1803.  w^^  ^"^  ^f  people ;  anxious  to  witness  the  deliver- 
ance  of  their  sovereign  from  a  state  of  degradation 
and  bondage.  At  length  the  Commander-in-chief 
was  ushered  into  the  royal  presence :  and  found  the 
unfortunate  and  venerable  Emperor ;  oppressed  by 
the  accumulated  calamities  of  old  age,  degraded  au- 
thority, extreme  poverty,  and  loss  of  sight ;  seated 
under  a  small  tattered  canopy,  the  remnant  of  his 
royal  state,  with  every  external  appearance  of  the 
misery  of  his  condition."  ^ 

In  another  passage  the  Governor-General  speaks  of 
this  event,  as  "  delivering  the  unfortunate  and  aged 
Emperor  Shah  Aulum,  and  the  royal  house  of  Ti- 
mour,  from  misery,  degradation,  and  bondage;  and 
rescuing  his  Imperial  Majesty,  the  Mogul,  from  the 
hands  of  a  desperate  band  of  French  adventurers."* 

With  regard  to  the  French  officers,  this  is  a  lan- 
guage in  the  highest  degree  illiberal,  if  not  unjust, 
and  moreover,  indecent.  It  was  not  they  who  de- 
graded, if  that  was  a  crime,  the  house  of  Timour; 
it  is  in  evidence  that  they  improved  the  condition  of 
its  surviving  members ;  it  is  not  in  evidence  that  they 
did  not  improve  it,  as  far  as  that  improvement  de- 
pended upon  them.  It  is  manifest,  that  certain  forms 
of  respect,  and  a  less  penurious  supply  of  money,  was 
all  that  could  depend  upon  them.  Of  these  there  is 
no  indication  that  the  first  were  withheld.  Of  the 
second,  the  French  had  little  to  bestow.  The  reve- 
nues of  Perron's  government  must  with  great  diffi- 
culty have  met  its  charges,  and  he  departed  at  last 
with  no  more  than  the  fortune  of  a  private  indi- 
vidual.   Whatever  he  affi)rded  to  Shah  Aulum  be- 

1  Papers  relating  to  the  Mahratta  War,  ut  supra,  p.  249. 

2  Papers,  ut  supra,  p.  Sd4. 
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yond  the  allowance  prescribed  by  Sdndia,  he  must  boo^vl 
have  paid  out  of  his  own  fortune.     And  had  Shah  ^°^^'  ^^ 
Aulum  been  supported  out  of  the  pocket  of  any  Eng«    ISOS. 
lish  gentleman,    of  the  Governor-General  himself* 
though  doubtless  he  would  have  dealt  by  him  kindly* 
and  even  generously ;  yet  I  may  venture  to  affirm, 
that  his  **  royal  state"  would  not  have  exhibited  great 
magnificence. 

BesidesT,  who  would  not  imagine,  upon  hearing 
this  language  of  the  English  ruler,  that  he  was  about 
to  restore  his  *^  Imperial  Majesty,  Shah  Aulum* 
(whom  his  subjects  were  so  anxious  to  see  delivered 
from  a  state  of  degradation  and  bondage,'*)  to  his  lost 
authority?  to  those  territories,  from  which  he  had 
been  extruded,  only  by  successful  usurpation  and 
rebellion,  territories  of  which  the  possessions  held  by 
the  Company  formed  a  material  part?  or,  if  he  was 
not  to  give  him  any  of  the  usurped  territories  which 
had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  English,  not  even  that  tri- 
bute which  they  had  stipulated  to  pay  him,  and  which 
they  had  long  withheld ;  that  at  any  rate  he  was  to 
bestow  upon  him  those  territories,  of  which  Scindia  had 
deprived  him,  and  which  the  English  had  just  retaken, 
or  were  about  to  retake  ?  Not  an  atom  of  this.  The 
English  were  to  restore  no  territory.  Even  that 
which  they  were  now  taking  from  Scindia,  and  of 
which  by  Scindia  the  Emperor  had  but  lately  been 
robbed,  the  English  were  to  keep  to  themselves. 
The  English,  therefore,  were  to  hold  his  ^'  Imperial 
Majesty **  still  degraded  from  all  sovereign  power; 
still  in  bondage ;  as  much  as  ever.  The  very  words 
of  the  Governor-General  are,  that  only  so  much 
**  regard  should  Tbe  paid  to  the  comfort  and  conve- 
nience of  his  Majesty  and  the  royal  family,  as  was 
consistent  with  the  due  security  of  their  persons*'  in 
other  words,    their  imprisonment.     Wherein  then 

2£  3 
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BOOK VI. consisted  the  difference  of  his  treatment?     In  this 
^^^''  '^'  alone,  that  he  would  enjoy  more  of  the  comforts 
1803*    which  in  a  state  of  imprisonment  money  can  bestow, 
and  was  secure  from  personal  violence. 

The  lofty  description  afforded  us  by  the  British 
ruler  goes  on  in  the  following  words.  ^  It  is  impos- 
sible to  describe  the  impression  which  General  Lake's 
conduct  on  this  interesting  occasion,  has  made  on  the 
pnnds  of  the  inhabitants  of  Delhi,  and  of  all  the  Mus- 
sulmans who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  being  made 
acquainted  with  the  occurrences  of  the  16th  of  Sep* 
tember,  1S08.  In  the  metaphorical  language  of  Asia» 
the  native  news  writers  who  describe  this  extraordi- 
nary scene,  have  declared  that  his  Majesty  Shah 
Aulum  recovered  his  sight  from  excess  of  joy.'  In 
addition  to  many  other  marks  of  royal  fevour  and 
condescension,  the  Emperor  was  graciously  pleased 
to  confer  on  General  Lake  the  second  title  in  the 
Empire,  Sumsam  u  dowlah  ashgar  ul  mulk.  Khan 
dowran  Khan,  General  Gerard  Lake  bahadur^ 
futteh  jung :  The  sword  of  the  states  the  hero  of 
the  land,  the  lord  of  the  age,  and  the  victorious  m 
war.-* 

Though  mention  is  made  of  the  surrender  of  no 
more  than  one  other  French  officer,  named  Doder- 
neque',  the  letter  to  the  Secret  Committee,  dated  the 
81st  of  October,  says,  **  The  Governor-General  in 
Council  has  the  satisfaction  to  inform  your  Honour- 
able Committee,  that  no  French  officers  of  any  con- 

I  They  probably  said  something  not  less  extravagant,  when  he  passed 
kito  the  hands  of  Scindia. 
*How  often,  in  looking  narrowly  into  the  conduct  of  public  affair^ 
I  has  the  friend  of  humanity  occasion  to  lament  the  low  state  in  which 

political  morality  remains!  its  deplorable  state  compared-  even  with 
privi^e  morality  1  How  many  men  would  disdain  the  practioe of  hypocrisy 
in  pijvate,  who,  in  public,  life,  regard  it,  even  in  iu  grossest  shape,  s 
ftr  from  importing  the  same  baseness  of  mind  I  Notes,  ut  supra,  p.  849 
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sideration  now  remain  in  the  service  of  the'  confe*  BOOKVI. 
derated  M«fliratta  chieftains/''     Thisy  then,  wds  a^°^^'^^' 
danger,  of  which,  whatever  else  May  jutstij  be  said  of    1803. 
it,  there  was  little  difficulty  in  getting  rid. 

Appointing  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ochterlony  to  hbld 
the  chief  command  at  Delhi,  and  leaving  a  garrison 
of  one  battalion  and  four  companies  of  native  infantry, 
with  a  corps  of  Mewatties  newly  raised  under  the 
command  of  Englishmen,  who  had  quitted  the  service 
of  Scindia  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  Comman- 
der-in-chief began  his  march  to  Agra  on  the  24th  of 
September,  and  arrived  at  Muttra  on  the  2d  of  Octo;- 
ber,  where  he  Was  joined  by  the  troops  from  Futtygur. 
On  the  4th  he  arrived  at  Agra;  and  immediately 
summoned  the  garrison,  but  no  answer  was  returned;,  < 
He  received  information,  that  considerable  confusion 
prevailed  within  the  fort,  where  all  the  European 
officers  were  placed  under  confinement. 

Finding  that  approaches  could  not  be  made,  unless 
seven  battalions  were  dislodged  of  the  enemy's  regular 
infantry,  who,  with  several  guns,  were  encamped 
without  the  fort,  and  occupied  the  town  of  Agra; 
together  with  the  principal  mosque,  and  some  adjacent 
ravines.  General  Lake  gave  directions^  for  attacking 
the  town  and  the  ravines  on  the  10th,  both  at  the 
same  time,  the  one  with  a  brigade,  the  other  with 
three  battalions  of  sepoys.  The  attack  succeeded  in 
both  places,  though  not  without  a  severe  conflict; 
and  the  troops  engaged  in  the  ravines,  being  carried 
by  their  ardour  to  quit  them,  and  gain  the  glacis,  for 
the  purpose  of  seizing  the  enemy's  guns,  were  exposed 
to  a  heavy  fire  of  grape  and  matchlocks  from  the  fort, 
and  suffered  proportionally  both  in  officers  and  men. 
Another  occurrence  was,  that  the  defeated  battalions 

I  Ibid.  p.  S03. 
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BOOK  VI.  agreed  afterwards  to  transfer  their  services  to  the 

^"^'^'  ^^*  British  commander,  and  marched  into  his  camp,  to 

1808.    ^^^  nuniber  of  2,500  men,  on  the  13th  of  Octoba*. 

On  that  day  the  garrison  desired  a  parley ;  but 
while  a  British  officer,  sent  into  the  fort,  was  endea- 
vouring to  remove  their  objections  to  the  terms  of 
capitulation,  they  recommenced  firing,  and  would 
admit  of  no  further  intercourse.  The  breaching  bat- 
teries, however,  having  opened  on  the  morning  of  the 
17th,  and  threatening  a  speedy  catastrophe,  they 
capitulated  in  the  evening,  on  terms  of  safety  to  their 
persons  and  private  property.^ 

A  force,  composed  of  fifteen  regular  battalions,  sent 
north  by  Scindia  at  the  commencement  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  of  two  battalions  which  had  joined  them 
from  Delhi,  after  the  battle  of  the  11th  of  September, 
still  remained.  They  had  occupied  a  position  about 
thirty  miles  in  the  rear  of  the  British  army,  during 
the  siege  of  Agra,  but  without  attempting  interrup- 
tion. And  they  were  understood  tp  have  in  view  a 
march  upon  Delhi,  with  the  hope  of  recovering  that 
important  post.  In  quest  of  this  enemy,  the  British 
army  moved  from  Agra  on  the  27th  of  October. 
Retarded  by  the  heaviness  of  the  rain,  they  left  the 
heavy  guns  and  baggage  at  Futtypore,  and  on  the 
SOth  and  31st  marching  twenty  miles  each  day,  they 
encamped  on  the  31st,  a  short  distance  from  the 
ground  which  the  enemy  had  quitted  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  General  conceived  the  design  of  overtaking 
them  with  the  cavalry,  and  giving  them,  by  a  sli^t 
engagement,  interruption  till  the  arrival  of  the  in- 
fantry. Marching  from  12  o'clock  on  the  night  of 
the  31st,  till  seven  the  next  morning,  a  distance  of 
twenty-five  miles,  he  came  up  with  the  enemy,  re- 
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treating,  as  he  imagined,  and  in  confiidon.    Eager  BOOK  vi. 
not  to  permit  their  retreat  to  the  hills,  and  to  secm^  ^°^^'  "' 
their  guns^  he  resolved,  as  he  himself  expresses  it,     1803. 
**  to  try  the  effect  of  an  attack  upon  them  with  the 
cavalry  alone." 

The  advance  of  the  cavalry  was  slow,  the  road 
having  been  rendered  difficult  by  the  water  of  a  re- 
servoir, the  embankment  of  which  the  enemy  had 
cut.  The  British  General,  commanding  the  advanced 
guard  and  first  brigade,  led  by  Colonel  Vandeleur,  to 
inarch  upon  the  point,  where  the  enemy,  who  had  for 
some  time  been  covered  by  the  clouds  of  dust,  had 
last  been  observed  in  motion,  directed  the  remainder 
of  the  cavalry  to  attack  in  succession  as  soon  as  they 
could  form  and  come  up.  When  they  advanced  suf- 
fidently  near  to  perceive  the  enemy,  they  found  them 
occupying  an  advantageous  position,  with  their  right  ^ 
upon  a  rivulet  which  the  British  had  immediately 
passed,  their  left  on  the  village  of  Laswaree,  and  their 
whole  front  amply  provided  with  artillery.  The  point, 
to  which  the  advanced  guard  and  first  brigade  were 
directed,  was  found  to  be  the  left  of  the  enemy's  new 
position,  which  without  hesitation  they  attacked. 
They  forced  the  line,  and  penetrated  into  the  village. 
Colonel  Vandeleur  having  fallen  in  the  charge ;  but 
they  were  exposed  to  so  galling  a  fire  of  cannon  and 
musquetry,  that  it  was  impossible  to  form  the  squa- 
drons for  a  second  attack,  and  the  Genera!  was  ob- 
liged to  draw  them  off.  They  left  for  want  of  draught 
cattle,  the  guns  of  the  enemy  which  had  fallen  into 
their  hands ;  and  the  other  brigades  retired  from  the 
fire  to  which  they  found  themselves  exposed,  without 
being  able  to  discover  the  enemy,  though  they  fell  in 
with  and  carried  away  a  few  of  their  guns.  The  British 
infantry  which  had  left  their  former  ground  at  three 
in  the  morning,  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  rivulet 
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BOOK  y I.  ahout  eley^xij.  4^er  so  Ipng  a  march,  some  time  for 
^^^'^-  ^ -^  refreshment  was  md^p^nsably  required.  During 
I8OS4  ^^^^  interval  a  proposal  was  received  from  the  enemy, 
ofTering  on  certain  conditions  to  surrender  their  guns. 
The  General,  eager  to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood, 
oflfered  in[imediately  to  comply  with  their  terms,  and 
allowed  them  an  hour  to  come  to  a  final  determina- 
tion. In  th|e  mean  time,  the  disposition  was  made 
for  battle.  The  whole  of  the  infantry  was  formed 
on  the  left,  with  a  view  to  attack  the  right  flank  of 
the  enemy,  which  since  the  morning  had  been  thrown 
back  to  some  distance,  leaving  an  interval  to  the 
rivulet.  The  British  in&ntry  was  formed  in  two 
columns,  the  first  destined  to  turn  the  right  flank  of 
the  enemy,  and  assault  the  village  ofMohaulpoor,  the 
second,  to  support  the  first  The  cavalry  was  formed 
into  three  brigades,  of  which  one  was  to  support  the 
infantry  in  the  attack  of  the  enemy's  right,  another 
was  detached^  to  the  right  of  the  British  army,  to  watch 
the  enemy's  left,availitself  of  any  confusion,  and  attack 
them  in  their  retreat ;  the  third  composed  the  reserve, 
and  was  formed  in  the  space  between  the  preceding 
two.  The  enemy  were  drawn  up  in  two  lioes^  which 
had  the  village  of  IN^ohaulpopr  between  them  on  the 
left,  and  extended  beyond  it  on  the  right* 

TJ'he  time  for  parley  being  expired,  the  British  in- 
fantry moved  along  the  bank  of  the  rivulet,  through 
high  gras3  and  broken  ground  which  afforded  cover. 
The  enemy,  as  soon  as  the  movements  of  the  British 
columns  to  turn  their  flank  became  visible,  threw 
back  their  right,  forming  an  acute  angle  in  front  with 
their  former  position,  and  rendering  it  impossible  to 
turn  their  flanks.  As  soon  as  the  British  columns 
became  exposed  to  the  enemy's  cannon^  the  field 
pieces  which  they  had  been  able  to  bring  up,  and  the 
gallopier  gpi^.  attached  to  the  cavalry,  formed  into 
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four  batteries,  began  also  to  fire.  The  caanonade  on  BOOKVL 
both  sides  was  very  spurit^d  aad  severe,  fhe  King's  5-l^L— * 
76th  regiment,  which  headed  the  attack,  apd  had  1803. 
often  signalized  its  discipline  and  courage  in  Indiay 
had  arrived,  together  with  a  battalion  and  five  com-  ^ 
panies  of  native  troops,  within  one  hundred  paces  of 
the  enemy,  while  the  remainder  of  the  column,  im* 
peded  in  its  advance,  was  still  at  some  distance 
behind.  This  advanced  party  were  exposed  to  the 
enemy's  fire;  and  the  men  were  falling  very  fast 
Thus  situated,  the  General  thought  it  better  to  ad-, 
▼ance  with  them  to  the  attack,  than  wait  till  the 
remainder  of  the  column  shotild  be  able  to  form* 
As  soon  as  they  arrived*  within  reach  of  the  enemy's 
cannister  shot,  a  tremendous  fire  was  opened  upoa 
them ;  and  their  loss  was  exceedingly  severe.  The 
r^ularity  of  their  advance  being  disturbed  by  the 
severity  of  the  cannonade,  the  enemy's  cavalry  were 
encouraged  to  charge.  The  steadiness,  however,  of 
**  this  handful  of  heroes,"  as  they  are  justly  denomi- 
nated by  their  grateful  commander,  enabled  then\ 
to  repulse  the  assailants  with  their  fire.  They  rallied, 
however,  at  a  little  distance,  and  resumed  a.  menacing 
posture ;  when  the  General  ordered  an  attack  by  the 
British  cavalry.  It  was  performed,  with  great 
gallantry  and  success,  by  the  29th  regiment  of  dra- 
goons, whose  commander.  Major  Griffiths,  was 
killed  by  a  cannon  shot  immediately  before  the  charge. 
The  infantry,  at  the  same  time,  advanced  upon  the 
enemy's  line,  which  they  broke  and  routed.  The 
remainder  of  the  first  column  of  British  infantry 
arrived  just  in  time  to  join  ii;i  the  attack  of  the 
enemy^s  second  line,  of  which  the  right  had  been 
thrown  back  in  the  same  proportion  as  that  of  the 
first.  Msyor  General  Warej  who  commanded  the 
right  wing  of  the  British  Army,  fell  about  the  same 
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BOOK  VI.  time  by  a  cannon  ^hot.  After  a  good  resistance,  and 
^^^'  ^^'  losing  all  their  guns,  the,  enemy  were  driven  back 
1803.  towards  a  small  mosque  in  the*  rear  of  the  village, 
when  the  three  brigades  of  British  cavalry,  advanc- 
ing upon  them  from  their  different  positions,  charged 
them  with  great  execution.  A  column  of  the  enemy 
on  the  left  attempted  to  go  off  in  good  order  with  a 
part  of  the  baggage:  but  were  turned  by  the  brigade 
of  horse  which  had  been  detached  to  the  right  of  the 
British  army,  and  shared  the  same  fate  with  the  rest 
of  their  companions.  About  two '  thousand  of  the 
enemy  seeing  it  impossible  to  escape,  threw  down 
their  arms,  and  surrendered  themselves  prisoners, 
with  the  baggage  and  every  thing  belonging  to  their 
camp. 

This  battle  appears  to  have  been  gained  principally 
by  the  admirable  discipline  and  bravery  of  the  76th 
re^ment.  Of  the  Commander,  the  gallantry  was 
probably  more  remarkable  than  the  generalship.  He 
was  frustrated  in  two  of  his  plans ;  in  h|s  attack  with 
the  cavalry  in  the  morning,  and  in  turning  the  flank 
of  the  enemy  in  the  afternoon ;  and  the  victory  was 
gained  at  last  by  mere  dint  of  hard  fighting,  to  which 
the  general  himself  set  a  conspicuous  example.  He 
led  the  charge  of  the  cavalry  in  the  morning ;  and 
at  the  head  of  the  76th  regiment  (which  he  allowed 
to  come  up  too  soon)  conducted  in  person  every  ope- 
ration of  the  day.  Two  horses  were  shot  under  him ; 
and  his  son,  acting  as  his  aid-de-camp,  was  wounded 
by  his  side,  in  circumstances  resembling  those  of 
poetic  distress.  The  son  had  but  just  persuaded  the 
father  to  mount  his  horse,  after  one  of  his  own  had 
fallen  under  him,  pierced  by  several  shot,  when  he 
himself  was  struck  with  a  ball ;  and  at  that  instant 
the  father  was  obliged  to  lead  on  the  troops,  leaving 
his  wounded  son  upon  the  field. 
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With  seventeen  battalions  of  infantry,  the  enemj  BOOKVL 
aiie  supposed  to  have  brought  into  the  action  more  ^°^'''  *^' 
than  four  thousand  horse.     Their  guns,  in  number    i^q^ 
seventy-two,   being  all  taken,  were  more  precisely 
known.     The  English  loss   amounted  to  172  men 
killed,    652  wounded.      Three  months    only  had 
elapsed  since  General  Lake  ccossed  the  Mahratta 
frontier ;  and  not  only  the  whole  of  that  army  which 
the  Gk)vernor-General  had  treated  as  an  object  of  so 
much  apprehension  was  destroyed,  but  the  whole  of 
that  extensive  territory  in  the  region  of  the  Jumna, 
which  the  predecessor  of  Dowlut  Rao  had  so  labo* 
riously  added  to  his  dominions,  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  English.^ 

During  the  time  of  these  exploits,  the  great  divi- 
sion of  the  English  army  in  the  south  had  been  em« 
ployed  in  the  following  mannev.  The  strong  for* 
tress  of  Ahmednuggur,  held  by  Scindia,  with  its 
adjoining  territory,  was  the  object  of  the  first  opera- 
tions of  General  Wellesley.  He  moved  from  his 
camp  at  Walkee  on  the  8th  of  August,  and,  arriving 
at  Ahmednuggur,  took  the  Pettah  by  escalade,  on 
the  same  day.  The  English  had  thirty-three  men 
killed,  and  eleven  wounded.  They  opened  a  battery 
against  the  fort  on  the  10th;  and  on  the  11th  the 
Relledar  or  Governor  offered  to  negotiate;  and  on 
the  12th  evacuated  the  fort,  on  condition  of  safety  to 
the  persons  and  private  property  of  the  garrison. 
This  acquisition  was  of  some  importance;  one  of  the 
strongest  fortresses  in  India,  in  good  repair,  on  the 
frontier  of  the  Nizam,  covering  Poona,  and  a  point 
of  support  to  the  future  operations  in  advance.^ 

In  taking  possession  of  the  districts,  of  6,34,000 
rupees  estimated  revenue,  dependant  on  Ahmednug- 

1  Notes,  ut  supra,  p.  S51  to  254,  288. 
»  Ibid.  p.  839,  «^- 
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TOOKVI.  gur»  and  making  arrangements  for  the  security  of 
^'^^'  ^^  the  fort,  the  General  was  occupied  fcff  several  dayi^ 
l&OS.  *°^  crossed  the  Gk)davery  only  on  the  24th.  On  the 
same  day  Scindia,  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  having 
ascended  the  Adjuntee  Ghaut»  entered  the  territory 
of  the  Nizam  with  a  large  body  of  horse.  On  the 
29th  General  Wellesley  arrived  at  Aurungabad^ 
between  w,hich  place,  and  the  corps  under  Colonel 
Stephenson,  who  had  moved  to  the  eastward  toward 
the  Badowly  Ghaut,  the  enemy  had  passed,  and  had 
reached  Julnapoor,  about  forty  miles  east  from  Au- 
rungabad.  The  enemy  continued  their  march  in  a 
BQuth-reast  direction,  with  a  view,  as  was  reported^  to 
cross  the  Godavery,  and  march  upon  Hyderabad.  To 
intercept  them  in  thia  intention.  General  Wellesley 
regained  the  river,  and  moved  eastward  along  its 
northern  bank.  The  enemy,  however,  soon  altei^ 
their  course,  and  proceeded  to  the  north  of  Julnapoor. 
Colonel  Stephenson  returned  from  the  eastward  on 
the  1st  of  September,  and  on  the  2d  attacked  and 
carried  the  fort  of  Julnapoor.  After  this,  he  made 
several  attempts  to  bring  the  enemy  to  action^  and 
actually  surprised  their  camp  on  the  night  of  the  9th 
of  September.  They  continued  their  northern  move* 
ment  toward  the  Adjuntee  pass,  near  which  liiey 
were  joined  by  a  detachment,  it  is  said,  of  sixteen 
battalions  of  Scindia's  regular  infantry,  commanded 
by  two  Frenchmen.  On  the  21st  the  divisions  of  the 
British  army  were  so  near,  that  the  two  commanders 
had  a  conference,  and  concerted  a  plan  for  attacking 
the  enemy  jointly  on  the  morning  of  the  24th.  Cof 
lonel  Stephenson  marched  by  a  western  route.  General 
Wellesley  by  the  eastern,  round  the  hilla  between 
Budnapore  and  Jahia.  On  the  23d,  General  Wel- 
lesley received  intelligence  that  Scindia  and  the 
Rajah  had  moved  off  with  their  cavalry  in  the  mom- 
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lug;  but  that  the  in&ntry,  about  to  foUow,  were  still  boorvl 
in  camp  at  the  distance  of  about  six  miles.  <^bap.  12. 

This  intelligence,  from  which  the  General  inferred 
the  intention  of  the  enemy  to  escape,  made  him  re- 
solve to  attack  them,  without  waiting  for  Colonel 
Stephenson  till  the  following  morning.  He  found 
the  whole  combine^  army  near  the  village  of  Assye, 
encamped  on  the  bank  of  the  Kaitna  river.  His 
road  brought  him  iSrst  in  front  of  their  right;  but  as 
it  was  composed  almost  entirely  of  cavaliy,  and  the 
defeat  of  the  infantry  was  most  likely  to  be  effectual, 
he  resolved  to  attack  the  left.  Marching  round,  he 
crossed  the  river  Kaitna,  at  a  ford  beyond  the  enemy's^ 
left  flank;  and  formed  the  infantry  in  two  lines,  and 
the  British  cavalry  as  a  reserve  in  a  third ;  leaving 
the  M ahratta  and  Mysore  cavalry  on  the  other  nde 
of  the  Kaitna,  to  hold  in  dieck  a  large  body  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry,  which  had  followed  the  British 
army  from  the  right  of  their  own  poottion.  As  sooir 
as  the  enemy  perceived  the  intention  of  the  British 
general  to  attack  their  left^  they  changed  the  position 
of  their  infantry  and  guns.  Another  stream  called 
the  Juah,  of  nearly  the  same  size  wkh  the  Kaitna, 
flowed  in  a  parallel  direction :  at  a  small  distance 
beyond  it,  the  enemy  formed  a  line,  having  its  right 
on  the  Kaitna,  and  its  left  on  the  Juah.  This  line 
and  that  of  the  British  army  faced  one  another ;  but^ 
the  enemy  formed  a  second  line  on  the  left  of  their 
position,  nearly  at  right  angles  to  their  first,  extending 
to  the  rear  along  the  banks  of  the  Juah.  The  fire  of 
the  enemy's  guns  performed  dreadful  execution,  as 
the  British  army  advanced.  The  British  artillery 
had  opened  upon  the  enemy  at  the  distance  of  400 
yards;  but  the  number  of  men  axkd  bullocks  that? 
were  disabled  soon  rendered  it  impossible  to  bring 
on  the  guns;  and  as  they  were  found  to  produce 
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BOOR  VI.  little  effect,  the  General  resolved  to  advance  without 
^'^''-  ^^'  them.  The  right  of  the  British  line  was  so  thinned 
1803.  ^^  ^^^  cannon  of  the  enemy's  left,  that  a  body  of  their 
cavalry  was  encouraged  to  charge  it.  A  body  of  the 
British  cavalry,  however,  was  prepared  to  intercept 
them,  and  they  were  repelled  with  slaughter.  The 
steady  advance  of  the  British  troops  at  last  over- 
awed the  enemy,  and  they  gave  way  in  every  direc- 
tion. The  cavalry  then  broke  in,  and  charged  them 
with  the  greatest  effect.  The  enemy  fled,  but  the 
force  of  the  English  was  too  small  to  render  the  vic- 
tory decisive.  Some  of  the  enemy's  corps  went  off 
in  good  order ;  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Maxwell  was 
killed,  in  charging  with  the  British  cavalry  a  body 
of  infantry,  who  had  again  formed,  but  soon  resumed 
their  retreat.  JMany  also  of  the  enemy's  guns  which 
had  been  left  in  the  rear  by  the  British  line  as  they 
advanced,  were  by  a  practice  common  in  the  native 
armies  of  India,  turned  upon  the  British  by  indi- 
viduals who  had  thrown  themselves  as  dead  upon 
the  ground.  The  General  thought  it  necessary  to 
take  a  regiment  of  European  infantry,  and  one  of 
native  cavalry,  and  proceed  in  person  to  stop  this  fire, 
which  for  some  time  was  very  severe.  His  horse  in 
this  operation  was  shot  under  him.  The  enemy's 
davalry,  which  had  been  hovering  about  during  the 
action,  continued  for  some  time  near  the  British  line. 
But  at  last,  the  whole  of  the  enemy  went  off,  leaving 
ninety-eight  pieces  of  cannon,  and  seven  standards  in 
the  hands  of  the  English,  with  1,S00  men,  it  is  ^d^ 
dead  on  the  field. 

It  required  no  ordinary  exertion  of  discipline  and 
courage  in  the  men  to  advance  with  so  much  stea- 
diness under  the  carnage  of  such  a  fire.  The  per- 
sonal courage,  too,  was  abundantly  displayed,  of  the 
General  who  led  them  on.     And  unless  in  as  far  as 
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the  wisdom  may  be  questioned,  first  of  sacrificing  so  BOOKVL 
great  a  number  of  men  for  the  only  object  which    '^'•**' 


could  be  attained  by  it ;  next,  of  not  waiting  for  the  |gQ3. 
arrival  of  Stephenson,  when  the  victory  would  have 
been  attended  with  much  greater,  perhaps  with  de- 
cisive effects,  the  conduct  of  the  action,  it  is  pro* 
bable,  possessed  all  the  merit  of  which  the  nature  of 
the  case  allowed.  Of  the  British  army,  428  were 
killed,  1138  were  wounded.  As  the  whole  are  said  to 
have  consisted  of  only  4,500  men,  between  one 
third  and  one  half  of  the  whole  army  were  either 
killed  or  wounded.  This  was  paying  very  dear  for 
so  indecisive  an  affair.^ 

Colonel  Stephenson,  though  his  march  had  been 
retarded  by  some  unexpected  impediment,  arrived  on 
the  24th ;  and  was  immediately  sent  after  the  enemy, 
whom  the  state  of  the  troops  under  General  Wel- 
lesley  rendered  him  unable  to  pursue.  The  enemy 
had  been  so  little  broken  or  dispersed  by  their  defeat, 
that  they  had  little  to  dread,  from  the  pursuit  of 
Colonel  Stephenson ;  and  proceeded  westward,  along 
the  bank  of  the  Taptee,  as  if  they  meditated  a 
descent  upon  Pooma,  by  a  march  to  the  southward 
through  the  Caserbary  Ghaut.  General  Wellesley 
imagined  that  this  was  a  demonstration  to  prevent  a  - 
northern  movement  of  the  British  troops  against  the 
city  of  Boorhanpore,  the  fortress  of  Asseergur,  and 
the  rest  of  Scindia's  places  in  Candesh.  But  that 
General  deemed  himself  sufficiently  strong,  both  to 
proceed  against  the  places  in  question,  and  to  watch 
the  movements  of  the  enemy  towards  the  south. 
Remaining  with  his  own  army  to  the  southward,  he 
sent  his  commands  to  Stephenson,  who  had  descended 
the  Adjuntee  Ghaut,  in  pursuit  ctf  the  enemy,  to  con- 

1  Notes  ut  supra,  p.  839,  &c.  and  %^f^. 
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BOOK  VI.  tinue  his  march  to  the  northward^  atid  attack  Boor- 
^'^^'  *^'  hanpore  atid  Ass^rghur.  As  soon  as  the  plan  of  the 
1803*  British  General  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  enemy» 
the  Rajah  of  B^rar  and  Scitidia  separated  their  ar* 
mie^,  the  former  marching  towards  Chandore,  the 
latter  making  a  movement  to  the  northward,  for  the 
purpose  of  yielding  protection  to  his  threatened  pos- 
sessions. Genital  Wellesley  Mowed  to  the  north, 
and  descended  the  Adjuntee  Ghaut  on  the  19th  of 
October;  Scindia,  upon  this,  instead  of  continuing 
his  movement  to  the  north,  gave  it  an  ea^eriy  direc- 
tion through  the  valley  formed  by  the  Taptee  and 
Poena  rivers;  while  the  Rajah  of  Berar  passed 
through  the  hills  which  formed  the  boundary  of  Can- 
desh,  and  moved  towards  the  Grodavery.  This 
seemed  to  require  again  the  presence  of  General  Wel- 
le^ey  in  the  south,  who  acfcordhigly  ascended  the 
Adjuntee  Ghatit  on  the  25th  of  October,  ^nd,  con- 
tinuing his  march  to  the  southward,  passed  Aurun- 
gabad  on  the  29th. 

In  the  mean  time  Colonel  Stephenson  had  ea^y 
accompfished  the  service  upon  which  he  had  been 
detached;  The  CSty  of  Boorhanpore  was  evacuated 
on  his  approach;  and  was  entered  by  the  British 
troops  on  l!he  15th  of  October.  On  the  17th  he 
marched  upon  Asseerghur,  the  importance  of  which, 
in  Ifhe  estimation  of  the  people  of  India,  may  be  con- 
jectured from  a  name  by  which  it  was  distinguished, 
the  Key  of  Deccan.  Oh  the  ISth  Coloriel  Ste- 
phenson attacked  the  Pettah,  and  of  course  with 
success.  On  the  20th  the  batteries  were  opened 
against  the  fort,  and'  within  an  hour  the  garrison  of- 
fered to  accept  the  conditions  which  the  British  com- 
mander Had  pi^oposed  on  summoning  the  place.  In 
this  manner  the  fortress  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  English  oii  the  21st',  atid  with  it  the  whole  of 
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Sdpdia^s  dominions  in  Deccan*     The  Operations  of  BOOK  vi. 
the  army  were  now  turned  against  Berar.     Colonel  ^'^^'^^ 
Stephenson  began  an  easterly  movement  towards    ^m^ 
Sdndia ;  and.received  the  commands  of  the  General 
to  prosecute  his  march  as  far  as  Gawelghur,  and  lay 
siege  to  that,  the  principal  fortress  belonging  to  the 
Rajah  of  Berar.' 

In  the  first  week  of  November,  Jeswunt  Rao 
Gorparah,  and  another  person  of  inferior  rank,  arrived 
in  the  British  camp,  commissioned,  they  said,  by 
Scindia,  to  treat  with  General  Wellesley,  on  the 
subject  of  peace.  As  soon  after  the  battle  of  Assye 
as  the  8th  of  Ocitober,  the  British  General  had  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  one  of  Scindia's  ministers,  re^ 
questing  that  he  would  send  to  the  enemy's  camp, 
one  of  the  British,  and  one  of  the  Nizam's,  officers, 
to  settle  the  terms  of  a  peace.  With  this  request 
the  General  deemed  it,  on  two  accounts,  inexpe^ 
dient  to  comply;  first,  because  the  letter  bore  no 
stamp  of  the  authority  of  Sdndia,  who  might  after-- 
wards  disavow  it ;  next,  because  a  British  officer  in 
the  camp  of  the  enemy,  and  the  appearance,  on  the 
part  of  the  British  of  being  petitioner  for  peace,  would 
reanimate  the  dejected  minds  of  the  enemy's  troops. 
But  he  expressed  his  readiness  honourably  to  receive 
any  person  whom  the  confederate  chiefs  might  for 
tlmt  purpose  depute  to  the  British  camp.  Several 
subsequent  proposals  had  been  transmitted  to  him, 
but  all,  through  channels,  which  the  principal  might 
have  disavowed.  Even  Gorparah,  and  his  compa* 
nion,  when  requested,  at  their  first  conference  with 
General  Wellesley,  to  exhibit  their  credentials,  bad 
none  to  produce.     Though  liable  to  be  dismissed 


1  General  WeIIes1ey*8  Dispatch*  papers  relating  to  £a8t  India  aflair»« 
(printed  June,  1806>)  No.  ^5»  p.  82. 
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BOOK  VI.  with  disgrace,  they  were  told  by  the  British  General; 

^^^^'  ^^*  that  they  might  remain  in  the  camp,  till  they  had 
1803.  time  to  receive  from  their  master  those  powers  which 
were  necessary  to  enable  them  to  treat,  and  those  do- 
cuments to  substantiate  their  powers  without  which 
they  ought  not  to  have  been  sent.  In  the  mean 
time  a  letter  arrived  from  Scindia,  declaring  his  in- 
tention to  send  another  commissioner,  and  disavowing 
Grorparah  and  his  Companion.  General  Wellesley^ 
who  believed,  in  this  case,  that  the  master  was  the 
impostor,  not  the  servants,  sent  for  the  unhappy  nien, 
and  made  them  acquainted  with  the  dangerous  situ- 
ation in  which  they  were  placed.  They  convinced 
him  that  on  their  part  there  was  no  fiction,  and 
gratefully  received  his  assurance  that  he  would  not 
render  them  the  victims  of  the  duplicity  of  their 
master.  In  the  mean  time,  Gorparah's  application 
for  powers,  and  his  account  of  his  reception  by  the 
British  General,  had  been  received  by  Scindia,  and 
determined  that  unsteady  chief  to  send  him  the  re- 
quisite  powers.  They  arrived  in  the  British  camp 
a  few  hours  after  the  conference  on  the  disavowal 
had  taken  place,  but  were  still  defective  in  one  essen- 
tial  point ;  for  amendment  in  respect  to  which,  the 
General  advised  Gorparah  and  his  colleague  again  to 
apply.  In  the  mean  time,  he  solicited  an  armistice, 
and  that  for  both  confederates.  This,  as  no  ambas- 
V  sador,  or  expression  of  a  desire  for  peace,  had  yet 

arrived  from  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  and  as  it  was  impo- 
litic to  allow  the  hostile  Princes  to  negotiate  in  com** 
mon,  Wellesley  positively  refused,  in  regard  to  the 
other  chieftain  ;  but  granted  to  Scindia  for  the  troops 
in  the  Deccian  It  was  dated  on  the  28d  of  Novenii- 
ber ;  requiring,  that  Scindia  should  take  up  a  position 
agreed  upon,  and  not  approach  the  British  camp 
nearer  than  a  distance  of  twenty  coss.     Calculating 
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upon  the  diTision  of  the  confederates;  finding  that  BOOK vi. 
the  Rajah  of  Berar  was  proceeduig  towards  his  own  ^^^^'  ^^' 
territories,  that  the  number  of  troops  he  had  with  him  ^gQ^^ 
was  small,  and  diminishing  every  day ;  ceasing^  in  con* 
sequence,  to  have  any  apprehension  for  the  territories 
of  the  Nizam,  Wellesley  descended  the  Ghaut  by 
Bajoora,  with  a  view  to  support,  and  cover  the  opera* 
tioBs  of  Stephenson  against  the  fort  of  Gawilghur, 
The  principal  part  of  the  army  of  the  Rajah  of  Berar 
was  encamped  under  the  command  of  his  lirother 
Munso  Bappoo,  not  far  from  Elichpoor.  And  the 
cavalry  of  Sdndia,  who  had  not  yet  ratified  the  ar« 
mistice,  was  encamped  at  about  four  miles  distance. 
Colonel  Stephenson  had  advanced  as  &r  as  Hattee 
Anderah,  on  the  28th  of  November;  when,  being 
^prised  of  the  situation  of  the>enemy,  and  the  aph 
proach  of  General  Wellesley,  he  prudently  halted  to 
enaUe  both  armies  to  co-operate  in  the  attack.  They 
j<nned,  on  the  29th,  at  a  place  within  sight  of  the 
enemy's  camp.  Upon  the  British  approach,  the 
enemy  retired ;  and  as  the  troops  had  performed  a 
very  long  march  on  a  very  hot  day,  the  General  ha4 
no  intention  of  pursuit.  Bodies  of  horse  were  in  a 
little  time  observed  in  firont  And  on  pushing  for- 
ward the  picquets  for  taking  up  the  ground  of  en- 
cani{Hnent,  the  enemy  were  distinctly  perceived, 
drawn  up  regularly  on  the  plains  of  Argaum.  Late 
as  was  the  period  of  the  day,  the  General  resolved  to 
attack.  The  distance  was  about  six  miles.  The 
British  army  advanced  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel 
to  diat  of  the  enemy's  line,  in  one  cdlumn,  led  by  the 
British  cavalry,  and  covared  on  the  left  and  rear  by 
the  cavalry  of  Hyderabad  and  Mysore.  The  enemy^s 
line  extended  above  five  miles.  Sdndia's  part  of  the 
force,  consisting  of  one  very  heavy  body  of  cavalry, 
on  the  right,  having  some  Pindarees  and  other 
2  F  2 
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BOOK  VI.  Kght  troops,  on  their  outward  flank.  The  vfllage  of 
^"^^•'*'  Argaum,  with  its  extensive  enclosures  and  gardens; 
X80S.  ^^  ™  *^^  ^^^'  ^^  ''^^  enemy's  line ;  in  its  fix)nt  was  a 
plain,  cut  by  a  number  of  water  courses.  The  British 
army  was  formed  in  two  lines ;  the  infantry  in  the 
first ;  the  cavalry  in  the  second,  the  British,  to  sup- 
port the  right,  the  Mogul  and  Mysore,  the  left.  The 
British  line  was  not  formed  exactly  parallel  to-  that  of 
the  enemy,  but  with  the  right  a  little^  advanced  to 
press'  upoir  the  enemy's  left.  Some  time  was  spent  in 
forming  the  order  of  battle,  because  part  of  the  in* 
fantiy  which  led  the  column  got  into  some  con- 
ftision.  As  soon  as  the  Kne  was  formed,  the  whole 
advanced  in  the  greatest  order.  Two  regiments  on 
the  right  were  attacked  by  a  large  body  of  Pendans^ 
as  was  supposed,  whom  they  destroyed ;  a  battalion 
also  on  the  left  received  and  repulsed  a  charge  of 
Sdndia's  cavalry.  As  the  British  line  advanced,  the 
enemy  retired  in  disorder,  leaving  thirty-eight  pieces 
of  cannon,  with  their  ammunition,  in  the  bonds  of  the 
assailants.  The  cavalry  continued  their  pursuit  by 
moonlight ;  but  night  rendered  it  impossible  to  de- 
rive many  advantages  from  the  victory.  The  British 
loss,  in  this  battle,  if  battle  it  may  be  called,  was 
trifling ;  total  in  kilted,  wounded,  and  missing,  S46.  ^ 
After  the  battle  of  Argaum,  the  General  resolved 
to  lose  no  time  in  commencing  the  siege  of  Gawil- 
ghur. He  arrived  at  Elichpoor  on  the  5th  of  Decem- 
ber, where  he  endeavoured  to  cdtect  information  for 
the  attack.  *  Gawilghur  stands  upon  a  lofty  point  of 
a  ridge  of  moantains  between  the  sources  of  the  rivers 
Poona  and  T£q)tee.  It  consisted  of  two  forts ;  the 
inner^  fronting  to  the  south  where  the  rock  is  most 

«  Let.  Gov.  Gen.  in  council  to  the  Secret  G)mmittee,  dated  28lh 
Dec.  1808,  ibid.  p.  sg;  ^  alflo  Calcutta  Gaoettys,  ibid.  p.  90O«»fS^ 
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itfedpitous ;  and  the  outer,  covering  the  former,  book  vl 
toward  the  north-west  and  north.  Upon  deliberation  ^^^^'  ^^' 
it  appeared  adviseable  to  make  the  principal  attack  i8Q3. 
«pon  the  northern  side.  To  this  service  the  corps  of 
C<donel  Stephenson  was  destined,  having  been  equip- 
ped for  that  purpose  at  Asseerghuc  On  the  7th, 
both  divisions  of  the  army  marched  from  Elichpoor ; 
that  under  Colonel  Stephenson,  by  a  road  of  about 
thirty  miles  in  length,  through  the  mountains,  the  road 
which  led  most  directly  to  the  point  of  attack ;  that 
under  General  Wellesley,  with  all  the  cavalry,  in  a  dif- 
ferent direction,  with  a  view  to  cover,  and  if  posaible 
assist  them,  by  other  attacks  on  the  south  and  the 
west.  The  march  of  Colonel  Stephenson,  through  the 
mountains,  was  attended  with  almost  insuperable 
difficulties.  The  heavy  ordnance,  and  stores,  were 
dragged  by  hand,  over  mountains,  apd  thro«;^h  ra^ 
vines,  for  nearly  the  whole  distance,  by  roads  which 
it  had  been  previously  necessary  for  the  troops  jto 
make.  On  the  12th,  Colonel  Stephenson  reached 
his  ground,  and  at  night  erected  two  batteries  in 
front  of  the  north  face  of  the  fort.  On  the  same 
night  the  troops  of  General  Wellesley  constructed  a 
battery  on  the  mountain  under  the  southern  gate ; 
but  as  it  was  impossible  to  get  up  the  heavy  guns,  it 
proved  of  little  advantage.  On  the  evening  of  the 
14th,  the  breaches  in  the  walls  of  the  outer  fcH*t  were 
practicable.  Preparations  were  made  during  the, 
day ;  and  the  assaidt  was  to  be  given  on  the  follow^ 
ing  morning.  Beside  the  party  destined  for  the 
«torm,  two  detachments  were  led,  one  toward  the 
southern,  another  toward  the  north-west  gate,  for 
the  purpose  merelkjr  of  drawing  the  attention  of  the 
enemy,  as  neither  of  them  could  get  into  the  fort  till 
the  storming  party  should  open  the  gates.  The  troops 
i^vancefl  about  ten  o'clock;  and  the  outer  fojt  W99 
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BOOK  VI.  soon  in  possession  of  the  assailants.  Tfie  wall  of  the 
^^^'  '^'  inner  fort  was  then  to  be  carried.  It  had  not  been 
1803.  breached,  and  attempts  were  made  in  vain  upon  the 
gate.  A  place,  however,  was  found,  at  which  the 
wall  might  be  escaladed,  when  Captain  Campbell 
mounted  with  the  light  infantry  of  the  94th  regiment^ 
tod  opened  the  gate.  After  this  the  garrison  made 
no  resistance.  **  Vast  numbers  of  them,**  says  the 
General,  "were  killed  particularly  at  diflTerentgates.** 

While  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  British  army 
»  were  thus  engaged,  the  minor  objects  of  the  war  had 
been  no  less  successfully  pursued. 

The  detachment  of  British  troops  which  had  been 
assembled  at  Allahabad,  under  the  command  of  lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Powell,  for  the  occupation  of  Bundel- 
cund,  crossed  the  Jumna,  and  entered  that  pro- 
vince, on  the  6th  of  September.  The  situation  of  the 
province  at  that  period  was  briefly  as  follows. 

Chuttersaul,  having  succeeded  a  long  line  of  Hindu 
ancestors,  in  the  Rajahship  of  Bundelcund,  of  whom 
a  considerable  number  had  existed  in  the  state  of 
vassals  to  the  Mogul  throne,  availed  himself  of  the 
decline  of  that  monarchy,  not  only  to  re-establisb  his 
mdependence,  but  enlarge  his  dominions.  Alarmed, 
however,  at  the  prospect  of  what  was  likely  to  follow 
irom  the  pow^r  and  disposition  of  his  Mahratta 
neighbours,  he  sought  for  protection  to  his  house,  by 
securing  the  favour  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Mah- 
ratta leaders.  For  this  purpose,  though  the  fiither  of 
^  numjerous  offspring,  be  adopted  Bajee  Rao,  the  first 
Peshwa,  as  his  son ;  and  left  him  a  third  part  of  his 
dominions.  The  rest  he  divided  equally  between 
two  of  his  sons.  Further  subdivisions  to(^  place  in 
BQcceeding  generations.  Jealousies  arose  among  tihie 
different  branches  of  the  family ;  and  wars  ensued. 
The  country,  as  was  the  halntual  state  of  Hindu 
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countries,  was  perpetually  ravaged  by  hostile  con- BOOK  vi. 
tentions;    and  at  last  so  much    enfeebled,  that  i%      ^  '   , 
offered  an  easy  prey  to  any  invader.  1805. 

When  Scindia  made  his  conclusive  attempt,  in 
1786,  upon  the  expiring  sovereignty  of  Delhi,  the 
Peshwa  joined  in  the  expedition,  with  a  view  of 
joining  also  in  the  plunder.  His  object  was  to  obtain 
the  Dooab,  or  district  between  the  Jumna  and  Gan- 
ges ;  and  he  placed  Ali  Bahadur,  the  grandson,  by 
an  illegitimate  father,  of  fiajee  Rao,  the  first  Peshwa, 
whom  he  destined  to  govern  it  in  his  name,  at  the 
head  of  the  troops  whom  he  sent  to  join  in  the  expe- 
dition. In  the  course  of  the  enterprise,  a  breach 
ensued  between  Scindia  and  Ali  Bahaudur,  who  was 
joined  by  another  chief,  named  Rajah  Himmut  Baha- 
dur. Frustrated  in  their  views  upon  the  Dooab, 
which  Scindia  destined,  probably  from  the  beginning, 
for  himself,  these  two  chieftains  directed  their  arms 
against  Bundelcund.  From  the  distracted  state  of 
the  country,  it  was  speedily  over-run,  and  appai-ently 
subdued ;  but  in  a  mountainous  region,  where  every 
village  was  a  fortress,  the  authority  of  the  Mahratta 
government  was  not  easily,  indeed  never  completely 
established.  Ali  Bahaudur  agreed  to  yield  obedience 
and  tribute  to  the  Peshwa,  the  latter  of  which  was 
never  in  his  power.  He  died  in  1802,  having  spent 
fourteen  years  without  completing  the  reduction 
of  Bundelcund,  one  of  the  fortresses  of  which,  the 
celebrated  Callinger,  he  was  fruitlessly  besieging,  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  His  son,  Shumshere  Bahaudur, 
eighteen  years  of  age,  was  then  resident  at  Poona ; 
and  the  Raja  Himmut  Bahaudur,  who  had  always 
retained  a  great  share  of  power,  and  who  now  found 
the  government  at  his  disposal,  appointed  a  distant 
relation  of  the  family,  regent,  during  the  absence 
of  the  prince.'     In  this  situation  were  the  affairs  of 
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BOOR  VL  Bunddcund,  when  the  Peshwa  was  driven  from  Poona, 
Chap.  18.  ^^ ^  ^^  ^^  broke  out  between  the  British  government 

1803.   ^^^  ^^^  Mahratta  chiefs. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1808,  certain  alterations 
were  agreed  upon  between  the  British  government 
and  the  Peahwa»  in  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Bassein^ 
Of  these  the  principal  were,  that  the  English,  in  lieu 
of  some  of  the  ceded  districts,  and  as  a  compensation 
for  an  additional  number  of  subsidized  troops,  should 
accept  of  territory  in  Bundelcund,  which  it  remained 
for  them  to  subdue,  yielding,  by  estimate,  a  revenue 
of  36,16,000  rupees.  ^  Ag  Himmut  Bahaudur,  in  the 
probable  success  of  the  English,  anticipated  the  loss 
pf  his  own  power,  he  ingeniously  resolved  ta  assist 
them  in  their  project,  on  condition  of  obtaining  an 
advantageous  indemnity  to  himself.  He  was  accord? 
ingly  ready,  with  a  force  of  about  13,000,  or  14,000 
men,  as  soon  as  the  detachment  of  the  British  army 
entered  the  territory  of  Bundelcund.  He  joined  the' 
detachment  on  the  15th  of  September;  on  the  2Sd, 
they  arrived,  in  conjunction,  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
Cane ;  and  found  the  troops  of  Shumshere  Bahaudui^ 
a  considerable  force,  encamped  on  the  opposite  side. 
After  reducing  several  forts,  and  establishing  the 
British  authority  in  the  adjacent  district,  they  crossed 
the  Cane  on  the  10th  of  October;  and  on  the  12th 
gave  battle  to  Shumshere  Bahaudur ;  who  retreated 
with  loss,  and  shortly  after,  desp^ng  of  his  ability 
to  maintain  the  contest,  crossed  the  river  Betwah,i^)d 
retired  from  the  province, 

For  seizing  the  province  of  Cuttack,  a  part  of  the 
northern  division  of  th^  Madras  army,  doing  duty  in 
the  northern  Circars,  was  destined  to  march  from 
Ganjam,  and  to  be  reinforced  by  a  detachment  of 
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6,816  men  from  Bengal.    Of  this  detachment,  a  body  BOOK  vi. 
of  854  were  collected  at  Jallasore,  to  be  ready  to  pe-  ^'^^"'^* 
netrate  into  Cuttack,  as  soon  as  the  movements  of    i^q^^ 
the  principal  force  should  render  it  necessary;  521 
were  to  take  possession  of  Ballasore ;  and  1,300  were% 
to  occupy  a  post  at  Midnapore,  with  a  view  to  sup- 
port the  detachments  at  Jallasore  and  Ballasore,  and 
afford  protection  to  the  Company's  frontier  against 
any  sudden  incursion  of  the  Rajah's  horse,    Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Campbell,  the  officer  chosen  to  conduct 
this  expedition,  having  been  seized  with  an  illness^ 
which  threatened  his  life,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Har- 
court  was  appointed  to  act  in  his  stead. 

The  troops  marched  from  Ganjam  on  the  8th  of 
September,  and  on  the  14th  took  possession  of  Ma- 
nickpatam^  whence  the  Mahrattas  fled  upon  their 
approach.  Application  was  made  to  the  Brahmens 
of  Juggernaut  to  place  the  Pagoda  under  British 
protection  :  and  with  this  they  complied.  The  next 
object  was  Cuttack ;  but  the  inundations  produced 
by  the  rains  allowed  not  the  march  to  begin  before 
the  24th  of  September,  and  even  then  rendered  it  so 
laborious  and  slow,  being  also,  in  some  degree,  ha- 
rassed by  parties  of  the  enemy's  horse,  that  it  was  not 
completed  before  the  10th  of  October.  The  towii 
yielded  without  resistance,  and  operations  were  begun 
for  the  reduction  of  the  fort.  Of  the  other  detach- 
ments, that  appointed  to  take  possession  of  Ballasore 
had  there  landed  on  the  21st  of  September,  and  soon 
overcame  all  the  resistance  by  which  it  was  opposed. 
The  detachment  formed  at  Jallasore  left  that  place 
on  the  2Sd  of  September,  and  on  the  4th  of  October 
aiiived  without  opposition  at  Ballasore.  On  the  10th 
of  that  month,  a  force  of  816  men  marched  from  Bal^ 
lasore,  by  order  of  the  Governor-General,  to  aid 
J^ieutenant-Colonel  H^rcourt  in  the  reduction  of  Cut, 
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BOOK  VI.  tack.  Barabutty,  the  fort  of  Cuttack,  was  a  place  of 
^''^^''^'  considerable  strength,  and  had  only  one  entrance,  by 
1803  *  bridge,  over  a  wet  ditch  of  enormous  dimensions. 
A  battery,  which  opened  on  the  morning  of  the  14th, 
in  a  few  hours,  took  off  nearly  all  the  defences,  and 
silenced  the  guns  on  one  side,  when  it  was  resolved 
immediately  to  try  the  assault.  In  passing  the  bridge 
the  storming  party,  headed  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Clayton,  were  exposed  to  a  heavy,  but  ill-directed  fire 
of  musquetry  from  the  fort ;  and  forty  minutes  elapsed 
before  they  succeeded  in  blowing  open  the  wicket^  at 
which  the  men  entered  singly.  Two  other  gates 
were  forced  after  some  resistance ;  when  the  enemy 
hastened  to  abandon  the  fort.  The  fall  of  this  place 
delivered  the  whole  of  the  province  of  Cuttack  into 
the  hands  of  the  EngUsh.  ^ 

The  conquest  of  Sdndia's  territories  in  Guzerat 
was  made  by  a  force  from  Bombay,  consisting  of  one 
^  European  regiment,  with  a  proportion  of  artillery  and 
sepoys,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wooding- 
ton.  They  marched  from  Baroda  on  the  21st  of 
August,  and  encamped  within  two  miles  of  Baroach 
on  the  23d.  Though  the  next  day,  when  the  English 
advanced  upon  the  place,  the  enemy  were  seen  posted, 
as  for  resistance,  in  front  of  the  pettah,  they  were 
soon  compelled  to  retreat  within  the  fort.  Next 
morning  Colonel  Woodington  took  possession  of  the 
pettah  ;  and  on  the  89th  the  breach  in  the  fort  was 
reported  practicable.  The  storming  party  were  led 
by  Captain  Richardson,  and  displayed  the  virtues 
seldom  wanting  in  British  troops  on  such  an  occasion. 
The  enemy  resisted  with  considerable  spirit,  for  a 
little  time ;  but  then  fled,  with  slight  loss  to  the  as* 
sailants.     After  the  capture  of  Baroach,  and  its  de^ 
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pendencies,  yielding  a  revenue  of  eleven  lacs  of  rupees,  BOOK  vi. 
Colonel  Woodington  proceeded  against  Champaneer,  ^^^^'  ^^' 
the  only  district  which  Sdndia  now  possessed  in  the    isos. 
province  of  Guzerat.     It  was  defended  by  a  fort,  on 
Powanghur,  one  of  the  detached  hills,  which  form  so 
many   places  of   great  natural   strength  in  India. 
Champaneer,  the  pettah,  was  carried  by  assault  with 
inconsiderable  loss.     At  first  the  Kelledar  of  the  fort 
refused  to  surrender;  but,  on  the  17th  of  September, 
wh^n  preparations  were  made  for  the  assault,  he  capi- 
tulated, and  the  fort  was  occupied  by  the  British 
troops.* 

Tlie  Mahratta  cheiftains  were  now  eager  to  escape 
by  negotiation  the  ruin  which  their  arms  were  unable 
to  avert.  On  the  evening  of  the  80th  of  November, 
the  day  after  the  battle  of  Argaum,  a  vaked  arrived, 
bearing  a  letter  from  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  and  request- 
ing a  conference  with  the  British  General.  First,  a 
discussion  arose  about  the  origin  of  the  war ;  the  ybt 
keel  maintaining,  that  the  British  government ;  Ge- 
neral Wellesley  maintaining,  that  the  Rajah  was  the  . 
aggressor.  The  vakeel  alleged,  that  the  war  com- 
menced, because  the  Rajah  did  not  obey  the  orders  of 
Colonel  Collins,  in  withdrawing  with  his  troops: 
Wellesley  affirmed,  that  the  war  commenced,  because 
the  Rajah,  along  with  Sdndia,  had  assumed  a  posi- 
tiofn  which  threatened  the  British  allies.  The  vakeel 
contended,  that  the  troops  of  the  Rajah  were  on  his 
own  territory ;  that  his  presence  there  was  necessary, 
both  because  the  contest  between  Sdndia  and  Holkar 
was  destructive  to  Hindustan,  and  because  the  Peshwa 
had  made  a  treaty  with  the  English,  contrary  to  the 
custom  of  the  Mahratta  states :  Wellesley  replied, 
that  for  mediation  between  Sdndia  and  Holkar,  the 

,  I  Letter,  ut  supra.  Ibid.  p.  943, 
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JBOOKVI.  position  taken  hy  the  Biyah  was  nnnecessaiy,  and 
^''^^'^^-  that  with  the  treaty  of  the  Peshwa  the  English  would 
1805.  S^^^  ^^  ^^  leave  to  interfere.  The  vakeel,  as  the 
representative  of  the  weakest  party,  at  last  declared, 
that,  however  the  war  began,  his  master  was  very  de- 
sirous of  bringing  it  to  an  end.  He  was  then  ques- 
tioned about  his  powers,  but  said  he  had  only  a  com- 
mission to  learn  the  wishes  of  the  British  General, 
and  to  express  the  desire  of  the  Rajah  to  comply. 
Compensation,  for  the  injuries  of  agression,  and.  for 
the  expenses  of  the  war,  was  declared  to  be  the  only 
basis  on  which  the  English  would  treat.  The  vakeel 
applied  for  a  suspension  of  arms,  which  was  absolutely 
rejected ;  and  leave  to  remain  in  camp,  till  he  should 
receive  powers  suflkient  to  treat,  which  was  also  re- 
fused ;  and  he  was  advised  to  take  up  his  intermediate 
residence  in  some  of  the  neighbouring  towns. 

A  second  conference  took  place  on  the  9th  of  No- 
vember, when  the  vakeel  produced  letters  from  the 
Rajah,  expressing  assent  to  the  conditions  which  the 
British  General  had  presented  for  the  basis  of  nego> 
Ration.  The  cessions,  demanded  by  the  English  to 
effect  the  stipulated  compensation,  were  then  de- 
scribed :  For  the  Company  the  whole  of  the  province 
of  Cuttack,  including  the  port  of  Ballasore :  For  their 
ally  the  Nizam,  the  country  lying  between  his  own 
^ntier  and  the  river  Wurda  to  the  eastward,  and 
between  his  own  frontier  and  the  hills  in  which  are 
situated  the  forts  of  Gawilghur  and  Nemulla,  to  the 
northward;  together  with  renunciation  of  all  the 
claims  which  the  Rajah  might  have  ever  advanced  on 
any  part  of  his  dominions :  And  for  their  other  allies^ 
any  of  the  Zemindars  and  Rajahs,  the  tributaries  or 
subjects  of  the  Rajah,  with  whom  the  English  had 
formed  tonnections  during  the  war,  the  confirmation 
of  all  their  engagements.    Tl^e  vfiked  exclaimed 
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against  the  exorUtance  of  these  demands,  which  were  book  vi. 
snflSdent,  he  said,  not  only  to  reduce,  but  entirely  to  ^^^'  ^^' 
destroy  the  state  of  his  master.  1803. 

''  Major  General  Wellesley  reidied,  that  the  Rajah 
was  a  great  politician ;  and  ought  to  hare  calculated 
rather  better  his  chances  of  success,  before  he  com* 
menced  the  war;  but  that  having  commenced  it,  it 
was  proper  that  he  should  suffer,  before  he  should 
get  out  of  the  scrape."  * 

After  several  discussions,  in  which  Gencftal  Wel- 
lesley relaxed  only  so  far  as  to  reserve  to  the  Rajah 
the  forts  of  Gawflgfaur  and  NemuHi^  with  contiguous 
districts  yielding  four  lacs  of  annual  revenue,  the  i^ 
terms  of  the  treaty  were  arranged  on  the  l6th,^  and  ^ 
signed  by  the  British  General,  and  the  Midiratta  « 
vakeel,  on  the  17th  of  December,  180S.  The  forts 
were  left  to  the  Rajah,  as  not  being  calculated  to  be 
of  much  advantage  to  the  Nizam,  while  they  were 
necessary  to  the  Rajah  for  coercing  the  predatory 
peojdie  on  the  hills;  and  the  contiguous  districts 
were  granted,  in  order  to  leave  him  an  interest  in 
restraining  the  depredators,  to  whose  incursions  these 
districts,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  adjoining 
country,  were  continuaUy  exposed.  Of  the  country, 
to  which  the  Rajah  was  thus  obliged  to  resign  his 
pretensions,  he  had  possessed  but  a  sort  of  divided 
sovereignty,  in  conjunction  with  the  Nizam.  It  was 
originally  a  part  of  the  Subah  of  Deccan ;  but  the 
Mahrattas  had  established  over  it  a  daim,  at  first  to 
one-fifth,  afterwards  by  degrees  to  one  half,  at  last  to 
four-fifths,  and  in  some  parts  to  the  whole,  of  the 
revenues.     Though  an  extensive  and  fertile  country, 

<  Memorandum  transmiltod  by  GeDeral  Wellesley  to  the  Governor- 
General  of  the  conferences  between  him  and  the  Ambassador  of  the 
Rajah  of  fieiar.  Papers  relating  to  East  India  aflsirs  (printed  by  order 
of  the  House  of  Commooe»  Jane  1S06),  No.  t6,  p.  1S4. 
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BOOKVi.it  was  noUhowever,  computed  that  the  Rajah  ha4 
^^^^[;_^  annually  realized  from  it  more  than  thirty  lacs  of 
1803.    rupees. 

To  some  other  articles ;  as,  the  exdusioa  from  his 
service  of  Europeans  and  Americans^  the  mutual  i^ 
pointment  of  resident  ambassadors,  and  the  renundar 
tion  of  the  confederacy ;  scarcely  any  objection  was 
experienced^  on  the  part  of  the  Ri^ah.^ 

If  he  h^  not  prevented  further  hostilities  by  com- 
pliance, the  British  General  was  prepared  to  pursue 
him  to  Nagpoor,  the  capital  of  his  dominions,  while 
the  troops  in  Sumfbulpooe  9xiA  Ciittatck  weipe  ready  to 
^  co-operate^  and  General  Lake,  -having  subdued  aU 
opposition  in  Hindustan,  was  at  liberty  to  detach  a 
force  into  Berar«^ 

At  the  very  time  of  negotiation,  the  Governor^ 
General  prepared  a  copious  delineation  of  his  views 
respecting  the  objects  to  be  obtained  by  concluding 
treaties  of  peace  with  the  belligerent  chiefe,  and  semt 
it,  bearing  date  the  11th  of  December,  under  the 
title  of  Instructions  to  General  Wellesley.  Even 
now  the  formation  of  what  he  called  a  defensive  al- 
liance with  Scindia,  that  is,  the  substitution  in  the 
service  of  Scindia  of  the  Company's  troops  to  Scfaidia*s 
own  troops,  was  an  ol^ect  of  solicitude  with  the  Bri- 
tish ruler :  And  he  prepared  two  plans  of  concession ; 
one,  for  the  supposition  of  his  accepting ;  anothw  for 
the  supposition  of  his  rejecting,  the  proposition  of  a 
subsidiary  force  The  singular  part  of  the  offer  was ; 
to  maintain  the  subsidiary  f<at%,  if  equal  to  that  whidi 
was  placed  at  Hyderabad,  without  any  expenae  to 
Scindia,  and  wboUy  at  the  Company^s  expenae ;  for 
it  was  distinctly  proposed,  that  for  the  expense  of 

1  Memorandum,  Qt  supva ;  Letter  of  General  WelMey  to  the  Go- 
▼eroor-Generd ;  and  copy  of  the  treaty.     Ibi4.  p.  199—139. 
»  Nptes  relative  to  the  peace.    Ibid.  p.  18S. 
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that  fdroe,  no  assignment  of  territory  beyond  that  of  book  vi. 
which  the  cession  would  at  all  ev^ts  be  exacted  of  Chap,  it. 
him,   nor  any   other  funds  whatsoever^  should  be    ^g^^. 
required.^ 

By  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  with  the  Rajah  of 
Berar,  the  whole  of  the  forces  under  General  Welles^ 
ley  were  free  to  act  against  Scindia;  The  troops 
which  had  been  employed  in  reducing  the  possessions 
of  that  chief  in  Gu^erat,  having  accomplished  that 
service,  were  now  ready  to  penetrate  into  Alalwa  to 
las  capital  Ougein,  for  which  purpose  they  had  ac  • 
taaOy  marched  to  the  frontier  of  Guzerat :  And  the 
detachment  which  had  been  prq)ared  by  Greneral 
Lake  to  co-operate  in  the  subjugation  of  Berar,  might 
now  commence  operations  on  the  unsubdued  domi« 
nions  of  Scindia.^ 

It  was  not  till  the  8th  of  December  that  the  va.* 
nous  artifices  of  that  chieftain,  to  procrastinate,  and 
to  evade  the  proposition  of  admitting  compensataoD 
as  the  basis  of  negotiation,  were  terminated.  His 
vakeels  insisted  that,  as  his  losses  were  still  greater 
than  those  of  the  English,  if  compensation  were  th^ 
question,  it  was  to  him  that  the  greater  compensation 
would  be  due.  It  was  answered,  that  he  was  the 
aggressor.  But  this  was  the  point  in  debate ;  this  was 
what  Scindia  denied.  He  was  given,  however,  to 
understand,  that  he  was  the  unsuccessful  party,  and 
of  this  he  had  a  bitter  and  certain  experience.  A 
long  discussion  ensued,  on  the  cessions  to  which,  un- 
d^r  the  title  of  compensation,  the  English  laid  claim. 
A  further  conference  took  place  on  the  11th.  Other 
conferences  foUowed,^  on  the  24th,  the  26th,  and  the 
28th ;  when  compliance  was  expressed  with  the  terms^ 
from  which  it  was  found  that  the  English  would  not 

1  Instructions  of  Gov.-Gen.  parag.  62\    Ibid.  p.  ISI. 
«  Notes  relative  to  the  peace  with  the  confederate  Mahratta  chieftains- 
Ibid.  p.  143. 
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TOOK  vr.  recede.    On  the  following  day,  the  treaty  was  signed. 
*^^^'  ^^'  The  Maharajah  ceded  all  his  rights  of  sovereignty,  in 
1803.    the  country,  between  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges^ 
and  to  the  northward  of  the  territories  belonging  to 
the  Rajahs  of  Jeypoor,   Jodepoor,  and  Gohud;  he 
ceded  the  fort  and  territory  of  Baroach ;  the  fort  and 
territory  of  Ahmednuggur ;  all  the  possessions  whidi 
he  had  held  on  the  south  side  of  the  Adjuntee  hills  to 
the  Godavery  river;    all  claims  upon  his  Majesty 
Shah  Aulum,  or  to  interfere  in  his  affairs ;  and  all 
claims  of  every  description  upon  the  British  govern- 
ment, or  any  of  its  allies^  the  Subahdar  of  the  Dec- 
can,  the  Peshwa,  and  Anund  Rao  Guickwar.     Pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  independence  of  all  those 
minor  states,  in  the  region  of  the  Junma,  which  had 
formerly  borne  the  yoke  of  Scindia,  but  had  made 
engagements  with  the  English  during  the  recent  war. 
The  fort  of  Asseerghur,  the  dty  of  Boorhanpore, 
the  forts  of  Powanghur,  and  Gohud,  with  the  ter- 
ritories depending  upon  them,  were  restored.     Sdn- 
dia  was  also  allowed  to  retain  certain  lands  in  the 
vicinity  of  Ahmednuggur ;  and  within  the  cessions 
which  he  had  made  in  the  north,  his  claims  were 
allowed  to  certain  lands  which  he  represented  as  the 
private  estates  of  his  family,  and  to  the  possession  of 
which  none  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty  were  to  be 
annexed.     Certain  jaghires    and    pensions,    which 
Scindia  or  his  predecessor  had  granted  to  individuals, 
either  of  their  family,  or  among  their  principal  ser- 
vants, in  the  ceded  countries,  or  upon  their  revenues^ 
were  confirmed,  to  the  amoitfit  of  seventeen  lacs  of 
rupees  per  annum.     Scindia  most  readily  engaged 
not  to  receive  into  his  service  any  Frenchman,  or  the 
subject  of  any  European  or  American  power,  that 
might  be  at  war  with  the  British  government.   Lastly, 
an  article  was  inserted,  leaving  the  way  open  to  form 
afterwards  an  additional  treaty  for  a  subadiary  al- 
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liance ;  which,  in  this  case,  was  not  to  be  subsidiary ;  boor  vi. 
for  the  English  government  stipulated  to  afford  the  ^"^'''  '^' 
troc^  their  pay  and  subsistence,  without  compensa-    i803* 
tion  either  in  money  or  land. 

Of  these  cessions,  it  was  agreed  between  the  Bri- 
tidi  government  and  its  allies,  that  the  territory, 
situated  to  the  westward  of  the  river  Wurdah  and 
the  southward  of  the  hiUs  on  which  were  the  forts  of 
Gawilgfaur  and  Nemulla,  together  with  the  territory 
between  the  Adjuntee  hills  and  the  river  Gtodavery, 
should  bdong  to  the  Nizam;  that  Ahmednuggur 
and  its  territory  should  belong  to  the  Peshwa,  to 
whose  capital  it  so  nearly  approached ;  and  that  all 
the  rest  should  belong  to  the  English.  The  minor 
princes,  in  the  region  of  the  Jumna,  who  formerly 
bore  the  yoke  of  Sdndia,  and  whom  it  was  the  policy 
of  the  Govemor-Greneral  now  to  render  dependant 
upon  the  British  government,  and  to  form  of  them  a 
sort  of  barrier  on  the  British  frontier  against  any 
aggression  of  the  Mahratta  powers,  were  the  Rajahs 
of  Bhurtpore,  Jodepore,  Jyepoor,  Macherry,  and 
Boondee,  the  Ranah  of  Gohud,  and  Ambagee  Rao 
Englah. 

With  the  first  five  of  these  minor  princes,  who 
were  already  in  possession  of  acknowledged  sovereign- 
ties, treaties  of  alliance  were  formed,  on  condition, 
that  the  English  should  take  no  tribute  from  them, 
nor  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  their  government ;  that, 
in. case  of  the  invasion  of  the  Company's  territory, 
they  should  assist  in  repelling  the  enemy ;  and  that 
the  Company  should  guarantee  their  dominions 
against  all  aggression,  they  defraying  the  expense 
of  the  aid  which  they  might  receive.  The  case  of 
the  remaining  two  chieftains  required  some  further 
arrangements.  The  Ranah  of  Gohud  had  been  dis- 
possessed of  his  teiTitories  by  Scindia ;  and  all  of  them, 
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BOOR  VI.  together  with  the  neighbouring  districts^  had  been 
^°^^'^^'  consigned  to  Ambajee,  one  of  Scindia's  leading  oom- 
1805*  maiiders,  as  renter.  Ambajee  had  deserted  Sdndia 
during  the  war ;  and  it  was  now  detennined  to  make 
a  partition,  in  sovereignty,  of  the  territories  which  he 
rented,  between  him  and  the  Ranah  of  Gohud,  re* 
serving  the  fort  and  city  of  Gualior  to  the  Company. 
The  same  condition  was  contracted,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  other  three  princes,  respecting  mutual  defence; 
but  it  was  appointed  that  three  battalions  of  the 
Company's  sepoys  should  be  stationed  with  the  Ranab, 
and  paid  for  by  him,  at  the  rate  of  75,000  rupees  a 
month.^ 

The  condition  to  which  Sdndia  was  reduoed,  by 
the  war,  and  by  the  sacrifices  which  he  had  made  for 
the  attainment  of  peace,  excited  in  his  breast  the 
liveliest  apprehensions  with  regard  to  the  power  and 
designs  of  Holkar ;  and  he  now  applied  in  earnest  to 
interpose,  if  possible,  the  shield  of  the  Company  be- 
tween himself  and  this  formidable  antagonist.  By 
one  expedient  alone,  was  he  permitted  to  hope,  that 
this  important  object  could  be  gained ;  by  entering 
into  the  system  of  general  alliance,  and  subsidiary 
defence.  It  was  agreed,  accordingly,  that  Major 
Malcolm  should  repair  to  the  can^  of  Scindia,  to 
settle  the  terms  of  a  treaty  df  this  description.  The 
business  was  accomplished,  and  the  treaty  signed  at 
Boorhanp(M«  on  the  S7th  of  Felnruary,  1804,  There 
were  two  remarkable  circumstances.    One  was^  the 

<  Memofandum  of  the  cooferences  between  Major-Geneial  the  Hon. 
Arthur  Wellesley,  and  the  Ambassadors  of  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia  j  Let- 
ter from  General  Wellesley  to  Gov.-Gen. ;  Treaty  of  peace  with  Sdn- 
dia ;  and  treaties  with  the  Rajahs  of  Bhurtpore,  &c.  Ibid.  p.  139^ 
l64. ;  and  the  Governor-Generars  ''Notes  relative  to  the  peace coo- 
cluded  between  the  British  government  and  the  confederate  Mahratta 
chieftains,  and  to  the  various  questions  arising  out  of  the  terms  of  the 
pacification;"    Ibid.  p.  177—199. 
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price  which  the  Governor-General  consented  to  pay  BOOK  VI. 
for  the  supposed  advantage  of  placing  a  body  of  Bri-  ^'^^'  '^' 
tish  troops  at  the  disposal  of  Sdndia,  and  pledging  isos. 
the  EnglisSi  govemoaent  for  his  defence.  The  amount 
of  the  force  defined  by  the  treaty  was  6000  infantry^ 
and  the  usual  proportion  of  artillery.  These  troops 
were  to  be  maintained  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the 
English  government^  with  the  proceeds  of  the  newly- 
acquired  dominions ;  and  that  they  might  not  esta- 
blish an  injRuence  in  Sdndia's  government,  they  were 
not  even  to  be  stationed  within  his  territory,  but  at 
some  convenient  place  near  his  frontier  within  the 
Company's  dominions.  The  other  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance was,  not  the  condition  by  which  the  Eng- 
lish government  made  itself  responsible  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  dominions  of  Scindia,  but  that,  by  which 
it  engaged  to  make  itself  the  instrument  of  his  des- 
potism ;  to  become  the  executioner  of'  every  possible 
atrocity  towards  his  own  subjects,  of  which  he  might 
think  proper  to  be  guilty.  It  bound  itself,  by  an  ex- 
press stipulation,  not  to  interfere  between  him  and 
his  subjects,  how  dreadful  soever  his  conduct  in  re- 
gard to  his  subjects  might  be.  But  the  moment  his 
subjects  should  take  measures  to  resist  him,  what- 
soever the  enoi*mities  against  which  they  might  seek 
protection,  the.  English  government  engaged,  with- 
out scruple,  and  without  condition,  to  act  imme- 
diately for  their  suppression  and  chastisement.  Where 
was  now  the  doctrine  of  the  Governor-General  for 
the  deposition  of  princes  whose  government  was  bad  ? 
Where  was  the  regard  to  that  disgrace  which,  as  he 
told  the  princes  whom  he  deposed,  redounded  to  the 
British  name,  whenever  they  supported  a  govern- 
ment that  was  bad  ? 

In  forming  his  connexions  with  other  states,  either 
for  war  or  peace,  the  Maharajah  bound  himself  to 
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BOOK  VI;  the  slight  condition  of  only  consulting  with  the  Com- 
*^^'  pany's  government,  but  by  no  means  of  being  govem- 
1803%  ed  by  its  decisions ;  and  in  any  war  to  be  cairied  on 
by  their  mutual  exertions  it  was  agreed,  without  any 
mention  made  of  the  proportion  of  troops,  that  in  the 
partition  of  conquests  the  shares  should  be  equal. 
The  stipulation  with  regard  to  Frenchmen,  and  other 
Europeans,  or  Americans,  was  made  still  more  agree- 
able to  the  taste  of  the  times  ;  for  it  was  proimsed  by 
Scindia  that  he  would  allow  no  such  person  to  re- 
main in  his  dominions  without  the  consent  of  the 
Company*s  government.^ 

The  Govemor*General  seemed  now  to  have  ac- 
complished the  whole  of  his  objects ;  and  lofly  was 
the  conception  which  he  formed  of  the  benefits  at- 
tained. The  &mous  official  document,  which  has 
been  already  quoted,  "  Notes,  relative  to  the  peace 
concluded  between  the  British  government  and  the 
confederate  Mahratta  chieftains,"  concludes  with  "  a 
general  recapitulation  of  the  benefits  which  the  British 
government  in  India  has  derived  from  the  success  of 
the  war,  and  from  the  combined  arrangements  of 
the  pacification,  including  the  treaties  of  peace,  of 
partition,  and  of  defensive  alliance  and  subsidy."  It 
exhibits  them  under  no  less  than  nineteen  several 
heads :  1.  The  reduction  of  the  power  and  resources 
of  Scindia  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar ;  2.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  French  power ;  8.  The  security  against 
its  revival ;  4.  The  annexation  to  the  British  domi- 
nions of  the  territory  occupied  by  Perron ;  5,  The 
annexation  of  other  territories  in  the  Dooab,  and  the 
command  of  the  Jumna ;  6.  The  deliverance  of  the 
Emperor  Shah  Aulum  from  the  control  of  the  French; 
7.  The  security  and  influence  derived  from  the  sys* 

>  Treaty  of  alliance  and  mutual  defence.    Ibid.  p.  1 64. 
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tem  of  alliance  with  the  petty  states  along  the  Jumna  BOOK  VI. 
«gaf nst  the  Mahrattas ;  8.  The  security  and  influence  ^^^^'  ^^: 
derived  from  the  possession  of  Gualior,  and  the  sub-  .1803. 
sidiary  force  established'  in  Gohud ;  9.  The  means  of 
defence  derived  from  these  same  fountains  against 
any  other  enemy  on  the  north-western  frontier ;  10» 
The  advantages  both  in  security  and  wealth  derived 
from  Cuttack ;  11.  The  advantages  derived  from  the 
possession  of  Baroach,  which  left  Scindia  no  direct 
communication  with  the  sea,  or  with  the  transmairine 
enemies  of  the  British  government;  12.  The  security 
derived  from  Baroach  against  the  intrigues  of  the 
French  with  any  native  state;  13.  The  additional 
security  bestowed  upon  the  British  interests  in  Guze- 
rat,  by  the  possession  of  Baroach,  and  the  abolition 
of  Sdndia's  claims  on  the  Quick  war ;  14.  The  reve- 
nue and  commerce  derived  from  Baroach;  15.  The 
benefits  bestowed  upon  the  Peshwa  and  Nizam ;  16 
The  increased  renown  of  the  British  nation,  both  for 
power  anS  virtue;  17.  The  "  defensive  and  subsi^ 
diary  ^  alliance"'  with  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia;  18.  The 
power  of  contFoling  the  causes  of  dissension  and  coi)- 
test  among  the  Mahratta  states ;  the  power  of  keep<* 
ing  them  weak ;  the  power  of  preventing  their  com- 
bination with  one  another,  or  with  the  enemies  of 
the  British  state;  19-  The  security  afforded  to  the 
Company  and  its  allies  from  the  turbulence  of  the 
M^diratta  character  and  state.  ^ 

This  is  exhibited  as  an  instructive  specimen  of  a 
good  mode  of  making  up  an  account. 

After  this  enumeration,  the  document  breaks  out 
into  the  following  triumphant  declaration:  *^  The 
general  arrangements  of  the  pacification ;  combined 
with  the  treaties  of  partition,  with  the  defensive  and 


1  Subsidiary  it  could  not  well  be^  whea  he  paid  no  subsidy. 
3  Papers,  ut  supra,  p.  197,  198» 
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BOOK  VI.  subsidiary  alliance  now  concluded  with  Dbwlut  Rao 
Chap.  1%.  gcindia,  with  the  condition  of  our  extemial  relations, 
1803.  And  with  the  internal  prosperity  of  the  British  em- 
pire; have  finally  placed -the  British  power  in  India, 
in  that  commanding  position  with  regard  to  other 
states,  which  affords  the  only  possible  security  for 
the  permanent  tranquillity  and  prosperity  of  these 
valuable  and  important  possessions.'^ 

It  is  material  here  to  mark,  what  is  thus  solemnly 
declared,  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  all  our  Indian 
rulers;  that,,  without  that  artificial  system,  which 
'  he  created,  of  subsidiary  troops  and  dependance, 
under  the  name  of  alliance,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  security  for  *^  the  British  empire  in  the  E^st.^  ^ 

The  document  goes  on  to  boast,  that  the  troops, 
thus  bestowed  upon  the  Peshwa,  the  Nizam,  Scln- 
dia,  the  Guickwar,  and  Ranah  of  Gohud,  would  ex- 
ceed 24,000  men  ;  that  all  these  would  be  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  those  allies,  which  was  incorrect, 
as  Sdndia  paid  nothing  for  the  6000  allotted  to  him ; 
that  this  amount  of  troops  would  always  be  main- 
tained in  a  state  of  perfect  equipment,  and  might  be 
directed  against  any  of  the  principal  states  of  India, 
without  affecting  the  tranquillity  of  the  Company's 
possessions,  or  adding  materially  to  its  expenses. 

It  then  decliM*es :  "  The  position,  extent,  and  equip- 
ment of  this  military  force,  combined  with  the  pri- 
vilege which  the  British  government  possesses  of 
arbitrating  differences  and  dissensions  between  the 
several  states  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  oUi- 
gations  of  alliance,  enable  the  British  power  to  con- 
trol the  causes  of  that  internal  war  which,  during  so 
long  a  term  of  years  has  desolated  many  of  the  most 
fertile  provinces  of  India ;  has  occasioned  a  constant 

t  CoQirast  with  it  the  opioions  of  hib  succ<:»SQr.    Vide  infra. 
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and  hazardous  fluctuation  of  power  among  the  native  Book  vi. 
states ;  has  encouraged  a  predatory  spirit  among  the  ^°^'^'^^- 
inhabitants  ;  arid  formed  an  inexhaustible  source  for  i803. 
the  supply  of  military  adventurers,  prepared  to  join  the 
standard  of  any  turbulent  chieftain  for  the  purpose  of 
ambiticm,  plunder^  or  rebellion.  No  danger  can  result 
fitim  the  operation  of  our  defensive  alliances^  of  in- 
volving the  British  government  in  war;  excepting 
in  cases  of  manifest  justice,  and  irresistible  necessity. 
The  power  of  arbitration,  reserved  in  all  cases  by  the 
British  government,  not  only  secures  the  Company 
from  the  contingency  of  war,  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  unjust  views  of  any  of  our  allies,  but  affords  a 
considerable  advantage  in  authorizing  and  empower- 
ing the  British  government  to  check,  by  amicable 
negotiation,  the  primary  and  remote  sources  of  hos- 
tilities in  every  part  of  India."  ^ 

When  extracted  from  these  sounding  words,  the 
meaning  is,  that  the  British  government  in  India  had 
obtained  two  advantages;  1.  an  enlargement  of  re- 
venue; 2.  increased  security  against  the  recurrence 
of  war,  or  the  evils  of  an  unsuccessful  one* 

1.  Additional  revenue  is  only  useful,  when  it  is 
not  balanced  by  an  equal  increase  of  expense.  The 
Governor-General  talks  loudly  of  the  additional  re- 
venue ;  but  not  a  word  of  the  additional  expense.  If 
we  had  no  more  evidence  but  this,  it  would  be  a  legi- 
timate inference,  that  the  expense  was  omitted  be- 
cause it  would  not  have  been  favourable  to  his  argu- 
ment to  speak  of  it.  We  have  abundant  general 
evidence  that  the  expense  of  governing  enlarged  ter- 
ritory, in  almost  all  places,  though  more  especially 
in  India,  equals,  or  more  frequently  surpasses,  all 
tiie  revenue  which  it  is  possible  to  draw  from  it.   We 

1  Papers,  ut  supra»  p.  1Q8. 
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BOOK  VI.  shall  presently  see  in  what  degree  the  facts  of  the 
'^^'  present  case  conform  to  the  general  rule.  If  it  turns 
1803.  out  that  the  expense  of  governing  the  new  territory 
is  equal  to  its  revenue,  it  follows  that  the  enormous 
expense  of  the  war,  generated  by  the  treaty  of  Bas- 
sein,  and  by  the  passion  of  the  Govemor-General  for 
subsidiary  alliances,  remained  altogether  without 
compensation  on  the  score  of  money. 

2.  Let  us  inquire,  if  there  is  more  solidity  in  the 
alleged  advantage,  in  which,  single  and  solitary,  the 
whole  compensation  for  the  war  remains  to  be  sought, 
viz.  security  against  the  evils  of  war. 

Now  at  first  view  it  would  appear  that  an  obli- 
gation to  defend  a  great  number  of  Indian  states,  an 
obligation  of  taking  part  in  all  their  miserable  and 
never-ending  quarrels,  was  of  all  receipts  the  most 
effectual,  for  being  involved  almost  incessantly  in  the 
evils  of  war. 

This  increased  exposure  to  the  evils  of  war  was  fiir 
outweighed,  according  to  the  Gk>vemor-General,  by 
the  power  of  preventing  war  through  the  influence 
of  the  subsidiary  troops. 

Unfortunately  the  question  which  hence  arises  ad- 
mits not  of  that  degree  of  limitation  and  precision 
which  enables  it  to  receive  a  conclusive  answer.  The 
probabilities,  though  sufficiently  great,  must  be  weigh- 
ed, and  without  any  fixed  and  definite  standard. 

One  thing,  in  the  mean  time,  is  abundantly  cer- 
tain, that  if  the  East  India  Company  was  alt^le  to 
,  keep  any  Indian  state  from  going  to  war,  it  must 
have  been,  because  it  was  the  master  of  that  state ; 
because  that  state  was  dependant  upon  the  East  India 
Company,  and  bound  in  all  its  concerns  to  obey  the 
Company's  will.  But  if  this  were  the  case,  and  if 
the  native  governments  were  thus  deprived  of  all 
independent  power,  infinitely  better  would  it  have 
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been,  to  have  removed  them  entbely.  Two  pro- BOOK  VL 
digious  advantages  would  thus  have  been  gained;  ^°^'''^^' 
the  great  expense  of  keeping  them  would  have  been  iso^ 
saved ;  and  the  people  in  the  countries  under  them 
would  have  been  delivered  from  the  unspeakaUe 
miseries  of  their  administration ;  miseries  always  in^ 
creased  to  excess  by  the  union  of  a  native,  with  the 
British,  government.  But,  to  place  this  question  on 
the  broadest  basis :  The  policy  of  taking  the  whole 
of  the  Mahratta  country  immediately  under  the  Bri- 
tish government  would  dither  have  been  good,  or  it 
w^ould  have  been  bad.  If  it  would  have  been  good, 
why  was  it  not  followed ;  when  the  power  was  not 
wanting,  and  when  the  right  of  conquest  would  have 
applied  with  just  as  much  propriety  to  the  part  that 
was  not  done,  as  the  part  that  was?  If  it  would 
not  have  been  good  policy  to  take  the  whole  of  the 
Mahratta  country  under  the  British  government ;  in 
other  words,  to  have  had  the  responsibility  of  de- 
fending it  with  the  whole  of  its  resources;  it  was 
surely  much  worse  policy  to  take  the  responsibility  of 
defending  it,  with  only  a  part  of  those  resources. 

Another  question,  however,  may  be,  not  whether 
something  better  than  the  defensive  alliances  might 
not  have  been  done,  but  whether  something  might 
not  have  been  done  that  was  worse ;  whether,  if  the 
government  of  the  Mahratta  princes  was  not  entirely 
dissolved,  it  was  not  better  to  bind  them  by  defensive 
alliances,  than  to  leave  them  unbound ;  whether,  ac- 
cording to  the  Governor-General,  the  British  state 
was  not  more  exempt  from  the  danger  of  war,  with 
the  alliances,  than  without  them. 

To  answer  this  question,  it  must  be  maturely  con- 
sidered, under  what  danger  of  war,  the  British  go- 
vernment would  have  been  placed,  without  the  alU- 
3nces.     It  is  not  the  way  to  arrive  at  a  just  conclu* 
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BOQKVi.sion,  to  set  out  with  allowing  that  this  danger  was 
Chap,  ig.  j^g^.  ^^y  thing  which  any  body  pleases  It  may  be 
1803.  pretty  confidently  affirmed,  that,  with  good  govern- 
ment within  their  own  territories,  under  the  known 
greatness  of  their  power,  the  English  were  almost 
wholly  exempt  from  the  danger  of  war ;  because,  in 
this  case,  war  could  reach  them  through  but  one  me- 
dium, that  of  invasion ;  and  from  invasi<m,  surely, 
they  had  little  to  dread. 

Allowing  then,  that  the  subsidiary  alliances  were  a 
scheme  calculated  to  prevent  the  danger  of  war ;  as 
far  &  regards  the  British  government,  there  was  little 
or  nothing  of  that  sort  to  prevent;  the  subsidiary 
alliances  were  a  great  and  complicated  appai-atus,  for 
which,  when  got  up,  there  was  nothing  to  do ;  a  huge 
cause,  prepared  when  there  was  no  effect  to  produce.^ 
This  is  decisive  in  regard  to  the  practical  question. 
In  speculation,  another  question  may  still  be  raised ; 
namely,  whether,  if  the  British  state  had  been  exposed 
to  the  danger  of  wars,  the  scheme  of  the  subsidiary 
alliances  was  a  good  instrument  for  preventing  them. 
In  India,  as  in  all  countries  in  corresponding  circum- 
stances, one  thing  saves  from  aggression,  and  one 
thing  alone,  namely,  power ;  the  prospect  which  the 
aggressor  has  before  him,  of  suffering  by  his  aggres- 
sion, rather  than  of  gaining  by  it.  The  question, 
then,  is  shortly  this ;   did  the  subsidiary   alliances 

*  The  Governor-General,  indeed,  takes  it  as  one  of  bb  beneGts,  that 
the  native  states  would  be  restrained  from  war  among  themselves.  But 
he  does  not  inform  us  to  whom  the  benefit  would  accrue.  If  the  Eng- 
lish were  secure  from  aggression,  the  wars  of  the  native  princes  were  of 
DO  importance  to  them.  If  humanity  is  pretended,  and  the  deliverance 
of  the  people  from  the  horrors  of  war,  it  is  to  be  replied,  with  dreadful 
certainty,  that  under  the  atrocities  of  a  native  goTernment,  sopporied  by 
British  power,  the  horrors  of  peace  were  no  improveiaent  upon  the  bor* 
rors  of  war.  The  sufferings  of  the  people  under  the  Nabobs  of  Carnatic 
and*  Oude  were  described  by  the  English  government  itself,  perhaps 
with  some  exaggeration,  as  unmatched  in  any  portion  of  India. 
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make  the  En^h  stronger,  in  relatibn  to  the  princes  book  vi. 
of  India,  than  they  would  have  been  without  those  ^^^^'  '^- 
alliances?  1803. 

The  subsidiary  alUances  yielded  two  things :  they 
yielded  a  portion  of  territory :  and  they  yielded,  a 
certain  position  of  a  certain  portion  of  British  troops. 
In  regard  to  the  territory,  it  may,  at  any  rate,  be  as- 
sumed, as  doubtful,  whether,  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  British  state,  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  Bassein, 
she  could  be  rendered  intrinsically  stronger  by  any 
accession  of  territory;  since^  by  act  of  parliament, 
the  question  stands  decided  the  opposite  way :  much 
more,  then,  is  it  doubtful,  whether  she  could  be  ren- 
dered stronger  by  an  accession  of  territory,  which  im- 
ported the  obligation  and  expense  not  merely  of  de- 
fending itself,  but  of  defending  the  whole  kingdom  to 
which  it  was  annexed.  It  will  not,  then,  be  assumed, 
that  the  mere  territory  gotten  by  the  English  was 
the  circumstance  looked  to  for  preventing  the  evils  of 
war.  If  it  was  that,  the  territory  might  have  been 
taken  without  the  alliances. 

The  only  remaining  circumstance  is,  the  position 
of  the  troops.  For  as  to  the  other  conditions,  about  ^ 
not  holding  intercourse  with  other  states,  except  in 
conjunction  with  the  English,  these  were  merely 
veribal ;  and  would  be  regarded  by  the  Indian  govern- 
ments, just  as  long,  as  they  would  have  been  regarded 
without  the  alliance ;  namely,  as  long  as  the  English 
coiild  punish  them,  whenever  they  should  do  what 
the  English  would  dislike. 

Now,  surely,  it  is  not  a  proposition  which  it  will  be 
easy  to  maintain,  that  a  country  is  stronger  with  re- 
gard to  its  neighbours,  if  it  has  its  army  dispersed  in 
several  countries ;  a  considerable  body  of  it  in  one 
country,  and  a  considerable  body  in  another,  than  if 
it  has  ttie  whole  concentrated  within  itself;  and  skil- 
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BOC^  VI,  fully  placed  in  the  situation  best  calculated  to  overawe 
CuAr,  12,  ^^^  ncighboMr  from  whom   danger  maybe  appre- 
1803^    hended.     There  are  many  combinations  of  circum- 
stances in  which  this  would  be  a  source  of  weakn^ess^ 
much  more  than  of  strength*  , 

If  it  is  said,  that  the  position  of  the  English  subsi- 
diary troops,  with  a  native  prince,  imported  the  an- 
nihilation, or  a  great  reduction,  of  his  own  force; 
this,  in  the  circumstances  of  India,canilotbe  regarded 
as  a  matter  of  almost  any  importance*  In  a  country 
swarming  with  military  adventurers,  and  which  fights 
with  undisciplined  troops,  an  army  can  always  be  got 
together  with  great  rapidity,  as  soon  as  a  leader  can 
bold  out  a  reasonable  prospect- that  something  will  be 
gained  by  joining  his  standards.  The  whole  history 
of  India  is  a  proof,  that  a  man  who  is  without  an 
army  to-day,  may,  if  he  has  the  due  advantages,  to- 
morrow (if  we  may  use  an  Eastern  hyperbole)  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  great  one.  Of  this  we  have  had  a  great 
and  very  recent  example,  in  the  army  with  which 
Holkar,  a  mere  adventurer,  was  enabled  to  meet,  and 
to  conquer  Scindia,  the  most  powerful  native  prince 
in  India* 

It  was,  in  a  short  time,  as  we  shall  see,  found  by 
the  British  government  itself,  that  it  could  regard  tli^ 
presence  of  subsidiary  troops  as  a  very  weak  bridle  in 
the  mouth  of  a  native  prince,*when  he  began  to  foi^et 
his  own  weakness.  The  weakness,  in  feet,  was  the 
bridle,  if  he  remained  weak,  that  was  enough,  with- 
out  the  subsidiary  troops.  If  he  grew  strong,  the 
subsidiary  troops,  it  was  seen,  would  not  long  re- 
strain him. 

I  cannot  aim  at  the  production  of  all  those  drcum- 
stances,  on  both  sides  of  this  question,  whieh  would 
be  necessary  to  be  produced,  and  to  be  weighed,  to 
demonstrate  accurately  Uhe  probabilitiea  of  good  or 
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of  evil»  attached  to  such  a  scheme  of  policy^  as  that  of  book  vi. 
the  subsidiary  alliances  of  Governor-Geneial  Wellesley.  ^^^^'  ^^' 
I  have  endeavoured  to  conduct  the  reader  into  the    igos; 
paths  of  inquiry ;  and  leave  the  question  undecided. 

In  summing  up  the  account  of  the  treaty  of  Bas- 
sein, we  can  only»  ther^Hre,  approach  to  a  deter- 
minate conclusion.  On  the  one  side,  there  is  the  oer* 
tain,  and  the  enormous  evil,  of -the  expenditure  of  the 
Mahratta  war.  Whether  the  subsidiary  alliances, 
which  were  looked  to  for  compensation,  were  calcu- 
lated to  yield  any  compensation,  and  did  not  rather 
add  to  the  evils,  is  seen  to  be,  at  the  least,  exceedingly 
doubtfuL  The  policy  of  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  can- 
not, therefore,  be  misunderstood* 
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Necessity  inferred  of  curbing  Holkar— Intercourse 
between  Holkar  and  Scindia  renewed — Governor^ 
General  resolves  to  take  the  Holkar  Dominions, 
but  to  give  them  away  to  the  Peshwa,  Soindia, 
and  the  Nizam — Holkar  retreats  before  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief toward  the  South — The  Com- 
mander-in^Chief  withdraws  the  army  into  Cath 
tonments,  leaving  Colonel  Monson  with  a  X)^* 
tachment  in  advanec^Holkar  turns  upon  Mcnscn 
^^Monson  makes  a  disastrous  Retreat  to  Agra 
— The  British  Army  from  Guzerat  subdues 
Holkar*s  Dominions  in  Malwa — Holkar  by  a 
Stratagem  attacks  Delhi — Brave  Defence  of 
Delhi — The  Holkar  Dominions  in  Deccan  sub- 
dued— Defeat  of  Holkar  s  Infantry  at  Dceg-r- 
Rout  of  his  Cavalry  at  Furruckabad — The  Rajah 
of  BhurtporCf  one  of  the  allied  Chieftains,  Joins 
with  Holkar — Unsuccessful  Attack  upon  the 
Fortress  of  Bhurtpore — Accommodation  with  the 
Rajah  of  Bhurtpore — Disputes  with  Scindia— 
Prospect  of  a  fVar  with  Scindia — Holkar  joins 
the  Camp  of  Scindia — The  British  Resident  or- 
dered by  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  quit  the 
Camp  of  Scindia — Scindia  endeavours  to  prevent 
the  Departure  of  the  Resident — Marquis  tVel- 
lesley  succeeded  by  Marquis  Cornwallis — Corn- 
wallis's  View  of  the  State  of  the  Government — 
OfWelksley^s  System  of  subsidiary  and  defen- 
sive Alliance — Cornwallis  resolves  to  avoid  a 
JVar  with  Scindioy  by  yielding  every  Point  in 
Dispute — To  make   Peace  with  Holkar  by  re- 
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staring  all  the  Territories  he  had  lost^^To  dis* 
soboe  the  Connesian  of  the  British  Gcvemment 
with  the  minor  Princes  on  the  Mahratta  Fron- 
tier-^Negotiatums  between  Scindia  and  the  Com- 
mander^n-Chief—^Death  of  Lord  Com/wains'^ 
Sir  G.  Barlow  adheres  to  the  Plans  of  Lord 
Cornwallis — Holkar  advances  into  the  Country 
of  the  Seiks — Pursued  by  Lord  Lake — A  fresh 
Treaty  concluded  with  Scindia — Treaty  with 
Holkar — Financial  Results. 

W^HEN  the  English  were  freed  from  the  burthen  book  vi. 
and  the  dangers  of  the  war  with  Scindia  and  the  ^^^^'  ^^' 
Rajah  of  Berar,  they  began  to  think  of  placing  a  curb    1 303^ 
on  the  power  of  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar.    Though 
Holkar  had  engaged,  and  upon  verj  advantageous 
terms,  to  Join  with  the  other  chieftains,  he  had  ab- 
stained from  co-operation  in  the  war  against  the  Eng- 
lish ;  and  though  he  had  committed  some  ravages  on 
a  part  pf  the  Nizam's  territory,  toward  the  beginning 
€^  the  war ;  the  Governor-General  had  not  held  it 
expedient  to  treat  this  offence  as  a  reason  for  hostili- 
ties :  Holkar,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  uniformly 
assured  that  the  English  were  desirous  of  preserving 
with  him  the  relations  of  peace. 

In  the  month  of  December,  1808,  Holkar,  having 
marched  towards  the  territory  of  the  Rajah  of  Jye- 
nagur,  took  up  a  position  which  threatened  the  security 
of  this  ally  of  the  British  state.  At  the  same  time, 
he  addressed  letters  to  the  British  Commander-)n* 
Chief,  containing  assurances  of  his  disposition  to  cul- 
tivate the  friendship  of  the  British  government.  But 
a  letter  of  his  to  the  Rajah  of  Macherry,  suggesting 
to  him  inducements  to  withdraw  from  the  British  al- 
liance,  was  communicated  by  that  Rajah  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief; further  correspondence  of  a  hostile 
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BOOK  VI.  nature  was  discovered;  and  intelligence  was  received 
^"^'''  *^-  of  his  haying  murdered  three  British  subjects  in  his 
1804.  service,  on  a  false  charge  that  one  of  them  had  cor- 
responded with  the  Commander-in-Chief.  It  ap- 
peared imprudent  to  remove  the  army  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chiei*  from  the  field,  till  security  was  ob- 
tained against  the  projects  of  Holkar. 

The  determination  which  hitherto  had  guided  the 
conduct  of  the  Governor-General,  that  he  would  ab- 
stain from  the  dispute  in  the  Holkar  family  respecting 
the  successor  of  Tuckojee,  still  operated  in  his  mind. 
And  he  authorized  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  con- 
clude an  arrangement  with  Jeswunt  Rao,  engaging, 
on  the  part  of  the  British  government,  to  leave  him  in 
the  unmolested  exercise  of  his  authority,  provided  he 
would  engage  to  abstain  from  all  aggression  upon  the 
British  or  their  allies. 

The  Commander-in-Chief,  addressed  a  letter  to 
Holkar,  dated  the  29th  of  January,  1804,  in  confor- 
mity with  the  instructions  which  he  had  received ; 
inviting  him  to  send  vakeels  to  the  British  camp  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  the  amicable  agreement  which 
both  parties  professed  to  have  in  view  ;  but  requiring 
him,  as  a  proof  of  his  friendly  intentions,  to  withdraw 
his  army  from  its  menacing  position,  and  abstain  from 
exactions  upon  the  British  allies.  At  the  same  time 
the  British  army  advanced  to  Hindown,  a  position 
which  at  once  commanded  the  principal  roads  into  the 
Company's  territory,  and  afforded  an  easy  movement 
in  any  direction  which  the  forces  of  Holkar  might  be 
found  to  pursue.  On  the  27th  of  Febcuary  an  an- 
swer, from  that  chieftain  arrived.  It  repeated  the 
assurance  of  his  desire  to  cultivate  the  fiiendship  of 
the  British  government,  and  expressed  his  intention 
to  withdraw  from  his  present  position,  and  send  a 
vakeel  to  the  British  camp.  In  the  mean  time,  how- 
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ever,  letters  were  intercepted,  addressed  by  Holkar  to  bookvi. 
subjects  and  aUies  of  the  British  government,  ex^^"^^'^^' 
citing  them  to  revolt,  and  stating  his  design  of  send-    ^g^^ 
log  troops  to  ravage  the  British  territories.    The 
Commander-in-Chief  made  an  amicable  reply  to  his 
letter ;  but  warned  him,  at  the  same  time,  against  the 
practices  in  which  he  had  beg^n  to  indulge.     And 
on  the  I6th  of  March   two   vakeels  from  Holkar 
arrived  in  the  British  camp. 

They  were  commissioned  to  demand;  1.  leave  to 
collect  the  choute,  according  to  the  custom  of  his 
ancestors ;  8.  certain  possessions,  formerly  enjoyed  by 
his  family^  namely,  Etawah,  twelve  pergunnahs  in  the 
Doab,  one  in  Bundekund,  and,  the  country  of  Hur- 
riana ;  3.  the  guarantee  of  the  country  which  he 
there  possessed ;  4.  a  treaty  similar  in  terms  to  that 
which  had  been  concluded  with  Scindia.  These  de- 
mands were  treated  as  altogether  extravagant ;  and 
the  vakeels,  after  receiving  a  remonstrance  on  the 
continuance  of  their  master  in  his  present  threatening 
position,  departed  firom  the  camp»  bearing  to  him 
another  letter  from  ^he  Commander-in-Chief.  In 
this,  Holkar  was  invited  to  send  again  a  confidential 
agent,  with  powers  to  conclude  an  arrangement,  on 
terms  in  wMch  the  British  government,  would  be 
able  to  concur.  In  the  mean  time,  he  had  addressed 
a  letter  to  General  Wellesley ;  containing  a  demand 
of  certain  territories,  which  he  said  belonged  to.  his 
funily  in  Deccan ;  and  intimating  that,  notwithstand* 
ing  the  greatness  of  the  Britbh  power,  a  war  with 
him  would  not  be  without  its  evils ;  for  *^  although 
unable  to  oppose  their  artillery  in  the  field,  countries 
of  many  coss  should  be  over-run,  and  plundered,  and 
burnt ;  that  they  should  not  have  leisure  to  breathe 
for  a  moment,  and  that  calamities  would  fall  on  lacs 
of  human  beings  in  continued  war  by  the  attacks  of 
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BOOK VI.  his  army,  wbiclr  ov^whelttis  like  the  waves  of  the 
^"'"''^^'  sea.**  An  answer,  however,  to  the  tetter  of  the  Com* 
1S04.  i»ander-in-Chief  was  received  in  the  British  camp 
on  the  4th  of  April;  stiil  evading  either  acceptance 
or  rejection  of  the  rixofie  proposition  of  the  British 
Commander,  and  urging  his  pretensions  to  something 
like  the  terms  he  himself  had  proposed.  That  letter 
drew  another  from  the  Commander-in-Chief,  applaud- 
ing the  forbearance  of  the  British  government,  and 
assuring  Holkar  that  he  would  best  consult  his  own 
interest  by  complying  with  its  demands.^ 

Holkar,  though  fully  aware  of  the  hatred  which 
he  raised  in  the  bosom  of  Scindia,  was  not  deterred 
from  the  endeavour  of  opening  a  negotiation,  or  at 
any  rate  of  giving  himself  the  benefit  of  an  -apparent 
intrigue,  vidth  that  chieftain.  A  vakeel  of  his  ar- 
rived in  the  camp  of  Scindia,  on  the  5th  of  February, 
1804.  The  account,  which  Scindia  and  his  ministers 
thought  proper  to  render  of  this  event  to  the  British 
resident  in  his  camp,  was  liable  to  sus^cion>  on  the 
one  hand  from  the  extreme  duplicity  of  Mahratta 
councils,'on  the  other  from  the  extraordinary  desire 
'  which  appeared  on  the  part  of  Scindia  to  produce  a 
war  between  that  rival  and  the  British  government. 
They  said,  that  the  vakeel  had  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vail upon  Scindia  to  accommodate  his  dispute  with 
Holkar,  and  form  a  union  for  the  reduction  of  the 
British  power,  the  continual  augmentation  o£  which 
could  be  attended  with  nothing  less  than  the  final 
destruction  of  the  Mahratta  state ;  but  that  the  an- 
swer of  Scindia  was  a  positive  refusal,  on  the  pro- 
fessed grounds,  of  the  treachery  with  which  Holkar 
had  violated  his  pledge  to  the  late  confederacy,  the 

1  Letter  from  the  Govenior*General  in  council  to  the  Secret  Com- 
inittee,  dated  15th  June,  1804.  Papers,  ut  supra,  printed  in  1806, 
No.  23,  p.  263 ;  Notes,  ut  supra.  No.  25,  p.  S05. 
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impossibility  of  confiding  in  any  engagement  into  BOOiLVT. 
which  he  might  enter,  and  the  resolution  of  Scindia  ^^^^*  ^^' 
to  adhere  to  his  connection  with  the  Britiah  state.    i8p4. 
Notwithstanding  this  suppoBed  reply,  a  vakeel  firom 
Scindia  proceeded  to  the  cainp  df  Holkar,  on  thd 
alleged  motive  that,  unable  as  he  was  to  resist  the 
arms  of  that  chieftain,  it  was  desirable  both  to  ^fiect 
an  accommodMion  with  him,  and  to  sound  his  incli* 
nations.     According  to  the  representatioD  made  to 
the  British  resident,  the  vakeel  was  authorized  to 
propose  a  continuance  of  the  relations  of  amity  and 
peace,  but  to  threaten  hostiUties  if  depredationis  were 
committed  on  any  part  of  the  territwy  either  of  Scin- 
dia or  his  dependants.^ 

Sdndia's  vakeel  arrived  in  Hcikor's  camp  cm  the 
8d  of  March.  Previous  to  this  time,  Holkar  had 
moved,  with  the  mdin  body  of  hid  troops,  into  Aj* 
mere ;  a  country  belonging  to  Scindia.  His  pretaice 
was  devotion;  but  he  levied  contributions  on  the 
people,  and  made  an  attempt,  though  unsuccessful, 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  fort.  Notwithstanding  a 
declaration  to  the  British  Commander-in-Chief,  that 
he  intended  to  proceed  homewards  from  Ajmere^  a 
portion  of  his  army  still  remained  on  the  frontier  of 
the  Rajah  of  Jyenagur,  and  no  longer  abstained  from  ; 
depredations  ob  his  country*  The  ministers  of  Soin* 
^  made  report  Co  the  Britidi  resident,  respecting  the 
vakeel  who  had  been  sent  to  the  camp  of  Holkar, 
that  he  had  been  received  with  diatingnished  cere- 
mony and  respect ;  that  he  was  invited  to  a  private 
conference*;  that  Holkar,  on  this  occasion,  openly 
professed  his  design  of  making  a  predatory  wai*  upon 
the  British  possessions ;  that^  when  the  vakeel  expos- 

1  Leuer  from  Major  Malcolm ;  Fkpert  ut  tupra.  No.  Sd,  p.  298 ; 
Gov.-Gen/s  Dispatch^  ibid.  p.  270. 
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BOOKVLtulated  with  him  on  hb  proceedings  in  Ajmere,  he 
^J^^^J^  apologized,  by  stating,  his  intention  to  leave  his 
1804.  *«^%  with  the  R^ah  -of  Jodepoi^  when  he  com- 
menced his  operations  against  theEnglidi;  there- 
fiisal  of  that  Rajah  to  join  with  him,  till  he  put  Urn 
in  possession  of  the  province  and  fort  of  Ajmere ;  and 
thence  his  hope,  that  Scindia  would  excuse  an  irre- 
gularity, which  not  inclination,  but  necessity,  in  the 
prosecution  of  a  war  involving  the  independence  of 
them  both,  had  induced  him  to  commit.  Of  this 
report,  so  much  alone  was  fit  for  belief,  as  had  con* 
firmation  from  other  sources  of  evidence. 

The  only  matters  of  fact,  which  seem  to  have  been 
distinctly  ascertained,  were,  first,  certain  trifling  de- 
predations at  Jyenagur,  less  material  than  those  at 
Aurungabad  which  had  been  formerly  excused,  on 
the  score  of  a  necessity  created  by  troops  whom  he 
was  unable  to  maintain;  secondly  a  disposition  to 
haggle  for  better  terms,  in  forming  a  treaty,  than  the 
British  government  were  willing  to  grant;  and 
thirdly,  the  existence  and  character  of  him  and  his 
army,  to  whom  predatory  warfare  was  a  matter,  it 
was  supposed,  both  of  choice  and  necessity,  as  the 
plunder  of  the  Company's  territory  was  the  only 
source  of  subsistence.  On  these  facts  and  supposi- 
tions, with  a  strong  dispo3ition  to  believe  reports,  and 
to  magnify  grounds  of  suspicion,  the  Governor-Ge- 
neral, on  the  I6th  of  April,  issued  orders  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and  Major-General  Wellesley,  to 
commence  hostile  operations  against  Holkar,  both  iit 
the  north  and  in  the  south  .^ 

In  his  dispatch  to  the  Secret  Committee  of  the 
Court  of  Directors,  dated   15th  of  June,  1804,  the 
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Governor-General  says ;  "  Jesvnint  Rao  Holkar  being  BOOK  vi. 
justly  considered  as  an  adventurer,  and  as  the  umrper  ^^^'  '^' 
of  the  rights  of  his  brother  Cashee  Rao  Holkar— con-  1 804^ 
sistently  with  the  principles  of  justice  no  arrangement 
could  be  proposed  between  the  British  government 
and  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar,  involving  the  former  sanc- 
tion of  the  British  government  to  that  chieftain's  usur^ 
pattcnj  and  to  the  exclusion  of  Cashee  Rao  Holkar 
from  his  hereditary  dominions*''^  Yet  these  very 
dominions,  thus  declared  to  belong  to  Cashee  Rao, 
the  Governor-General  had  already  resolved,  without 
a  shadow  of  complaint  against  Cashee  Rao,  to  take, 
and  give  away  to  other  persons..  In  his  instructions 
to  the  British  resident  in  the  camp  of  Sdndia,  dated 
the  16th  of  April,  1804,  he  says;  •*  His  Excellency 
thinks  it  may  be  useful  to  you  to  be  apprized,  that  it 
is  not  his  intention,  in  the  event  of  the  reduction  of 
Holkar's  power,  to  take  any  share  of  the  possessions 
of  the  Holkar  family  for  the  Company.  Chandore,  and 
its  dependencies  and  vicinity,  will  probably  be  given 
to  the  Peshwa ;  and  the  other  possessions  of  Holkar, 
situated  to  the  southward  of  the  Gk>davery,  to  the  Sub- 
hadar  of  the  Deccan :  all  the  remainder  of  the  i5os8es- 
sions  of  Holkar  will  accrue  to  Sdndia,  provided  he 
shall  exert  himself  in  the  reduction  of  Jeswunt  Rao 
Holkar.**  In  lieu  of  ''his  hereditary  dominions,** 
which  it  was  not  pretended  that  he  had  done  any 
thing  to  forfeit  to  the  British  government,  ''  it  will  be 
necessary,'*  says  the  Governor-General  in  a  subsequent 
paragraph,  ''  to  make  some  provision  for  Cashee  Rao, 
and  for  such  of  the  legitimate  branches  of  the  family 
as  may  not  be  concerned  in  the  violation  of  the 
public  peace,  or  in  the  crimes  of  Jeswunt  Rao 
Holkar.*** 

The  motive  which  led  the  Governor-General  to 

>  No  23.  p.264. 
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BOOK  VL  decline  any  portion  <rf  the.  territory  of  Hotkar  for  the 
^°*'''  ^^'  Company,  immediately  after  having  taken  for  it  so 
1804.  great  a  portion  from  Sdndia ;  and  to  add  so  lai^ely 
to  the  dominions  of  Scindia,  inunediately  after  haying 
so  greatly  reduced  th^tn,  is  somewhat  mysterious,  if 
viewed  through  the  single  meditim  of  national  good ; 
but  is  sufficiently  intelligible,  if  we  either  suf^iose, 
that  he  already  condemned  the  policy  of  his  former 
measures,  and  thought  an  opposite  conduct  very 
likdy  to  pass  without  observation ;  or,  thai,  still  ap- 
proving the  former  policy,' he  yet  regarded  escape 
from  the  imputation  (^  making  war  from  the  love  of 
conquest,  as  a  greater  good,  in  the  present  instance, 
than  the  territory  declined* 

Sdndia,  we  are  told,  was  highly  delighted,  as  well 
he  might  be,  with  the  announcement  of  the  intetition 
€^  the  Governor-General,  both  to  commence  hostilities 
upon  Holkar,  and  to  make  such  a  division  of  the  t^rri- 
^tory  of  the  fkmily .  He  promised  to  i»*omote  the  war 
with  his  utmost  exertions. 

When  Major-^General  Wellesley  received  instruc- 
tions to  begin  hostilities,  the  Deccan  was  labour- 
ing und^i*  a  scarcity  approaching  to  famine.  The 
principal  possessions  held  for  the  benefit  of  Holkar 
in  that  quarter  of  India  were;  the  fort  and  territory 
of  Chandore,  about  130  miles  north  of  Poona ;  the 
fort  and  territory  of  Dhoc^,  about  twenty  miles  west 
by  north  from  Chandore,  on  the  same  range  of  hills ; 
Galna,  a  hill  fort  thirty^five  miles  north-north  east  rf 
Chandore,  and  eighty-five  miles  from  Aurungabad.; 
some  territory  in  Candeish ;  and  a  few  districts  inter- 
mixed with  those  of  the  Nizam,  With  the  captuite 
.of  the  fortresses  of  Chandore  and  Galna,  Uieae  territo- 
ries would  be  wholly  subdued.  But  to  conduct  the 
operations  of  an  army,  in  a  country  totally  destitute 
of  forage  and  provisions,  appeared  to  General  Wellesley 
so  hazardous,  that  he  represented  it  as  alJldost  impos- 
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sible  f(»r  Ipm  to  advaoce  against  Chandore  tiU  the  book  vi. 
commenceineDt  of  the  rains.     In  the  mean  time,  he    ^^^'  *^' 
augmented  the  force  in  Guzerat  by  three  battalions    1804. 
of  native  in&ntry,  and  instructed  Colonel  Murray,  the 
commanding  officer,  to  march  towards  the  territories 
of  Holkar  in  Malwa,  and  either  by  meetii^  a(id 
^^g^ng  his  army,  w  acting  against  his  country,  to 
accelerate,  as  much  as  possible,  his  destruction.  ^ 

During  the  negotiation  with  Holkar,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief had  advanced  slowly  toward  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Kigah  of  Jynagur.  A  detachment  of  consi- 
derable strength,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenaat- 
Colonel  Ball,  had  occupied  a  position  near  Canore,  . 
about  ninety  miles  south-west  of  Delhi,  to  guard  in 
that  direction  the  Company's  frontier.  To  protect  and 
encourage  the  Rajah  of  Jyenagur,  whose  territory 
Holkar,  now  returned  from  Ajmere,  began  to  ravage, 
occupying  a  position  which  even  threatened  his  ca{»tal, 
G^ieral  Lake  sent  forward  a  detachment  of  three 
battalions  of  native  infantry,  under  the  command  oi 
the  Honourable  Lieutenant-Colonel  Monson,  on  the 
ISth  of  April.  Thb  detachment  arrived  in  the 
vicinity  of  Jyenagur,  on  the  21st.  On  the  morning 
of  the  SSd,  Holkar  decamped  from  his  po^tion^  and 
began  his  march  to  the  southward  with  great  pre- 
cipitation. Some  parties  of  Hindustanee  horse,  un* 
der  European  officers,  which  the  General  had  de- 
tached for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  motions  of 
Holkar,  and  harassing  his  niarch,  followed  him  in  his 
retreat.  A  halt  of  two  days,  on  the  part  of  Holkar, 
induced  the  British  commander,  sufiqpecting  a  feint,  to 
advance  with  the  iirmy ;  while  Monson,  with  his  de* 

1  The  docaments  i;^ative  to  the  oorvespoDdeoce  and  negotiatioM 
with  Holkar,  previous  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  were  printed 
by  an  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  under  dale,  lllh  of  February, 
1805. 
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BOOKVl.tachment,  was  directed  to  precede  the  main  body,  as 
^^^'  ^^'  rapidly  as  possible.  On  the  approach  of  the  British 
1804.  foi'^s*  Holkar  resumed  his  retreat,  which  he  con* 
tinned  with  great  precipitation  till  he  arrived  in  the 
vicinity  of  Kolah.  Here  he  had  so  far  preceded  the 
British  troops,  that  he  could  halt  without  fear  of  an 
immediate  attack.  The  Hindustanee  horse,  who 
had  hung  upon  his  rear,  described  his  army  as  being 
in  the  greatest  distress,  the  country  remaining  nearly 
desolate  from  its  former  ravages.  A  letter  without 
date  was  received  by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  from 
Holkar,  on  the  8th  of  May,  offering  to  send,  ac- 
cording to  his  desire,  a  person  duly  authorized  "  to 
settle  every  thing  amicably.**.  The  Commander-in- 
Chief  replied,  "  When  I  wrote  you,  formerly,,  that 
vakeels  might  be  sent  to  confirm  a  friendship,  condi- 
tions were  specified,  which  you  have  not  any  way  firl- 
fiUed;  but  have  acted  directly  contrary  to  them.  This 
has  forced  the  British  government  to  concert,  with  its 
allies,  the  necessary  measures  for  subverting  a  power 
equally  inimical  to  all.  This  has  been  resolved  upon. 
You  will  perceive  that  I  cannot  now  enter  into  any 
bonds  of  amity  with  you,  without  consulting  the  allies 
of  the  British  government.'*  The  fort  of  Rampoora, 
which  the  British  army  were  now  approaching,  was 
the  grand  protection  of  the  northern  possessions  of 
Holkar.  For  the  attack  of  this  place,  a  detachment 
was  formed,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Co- 
lonel Don.  Having  encamped  before  the  place,  this 
officer  adopted  the  plan  of  entering  the  fort  by  Mow- 
ing open  the  gates.  He  advanced  to  the  assault,  a 
little  before  day-break,  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  of 
May ;  and  as  a  well-concerted  plan  was  well  executed 
all  resistance  was  speedily  overcome,  and  the  place 
was  taken  with  inconsiderable  loss. 

The  distance  which  Holkar  had  gained  by  hisrapid 
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flight,  the  improbability  of  forcing  him  to  action,  or  book  VL 
of  his  returning  to  the  upper  provinces,  presented  to  ^"^'''  ^^' 
the  mind  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  the  inexpediency    i  so*, 
of  retaining  the  advanced  position,  which  he  now  oc- 
cupied, with  the  main  body  of  his  army.  Only  the  Bri- 
tish troops  inGuzerat,  in  concert  with  those  of  Scin- 
dia,  appeared  capable,  during  the  present  season,  of 
acting  with  advantage  upon  the  territories  of  Holkar. . 
He  lU:cordingIy  withdrew  the  army  into  cantonments 
within  the  British  dominions,  leaving  Colonel  Monson 
with  injunctions  to  make  such  a  disposition  of  his 
force  as  would  preclude,  in  that  direction,  any  sort  of 
danger  from  Holkar's  return.* 

On  the  21st  of  May,  a  body  of  predatory  horse, 
estimated  at  five  thousand,  made  an  incursion  into  the 
province  of  Bundelcund,  where  seven  companies  of 
sepoys,  a  troop  of  native  cavalry,  and  the  park  of  ar- 
tillery, detached,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Smith,  from  the  main  body  of  the  troops  in  that 
province,  were  employed  in  the  reduction  of  a  fort, 
about  five  miles  distant  from  Kooch.  On  the  morning 
of  the  22d,  this  body  of  horse  succeeded  in  cutting 
off  a  part  of  the  British  detachment  which  was  posted 
in  the  Pettah  of  the  fort,  and  compelled  the  whole  to 
retreat,  with  the  loss  of  two  howitzers,  two  twelve- 
pounders,  one  six-pounder,  and  all  the  tumbrils  be- 
longing to  the  park.  The  same  party  made  an 
attempt  afterwards  upon  the  town  of  Calpee,  and  ^ 
aimed  at  crossing  the  Jumna,  but  were  repulsed  with 
loss;  and  having  afterwards  sustained  a  defeat  near 
Kooch,  evacuated  the  province.  The  refractoiy 
Bundela  chiefs  still  afforded  considerable  employment 
to  the  British  army.^ 

I  See  the  Dispatch  of  the  Governor-General,  ut  supra,  in  Papers, 
No.  83 ;  and  Notcs,^  supra,  No.  25. 
«  Calcutu  Gazettes,  Papers,  ut  supra.  No.  36,  p«  S89* 
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BOOK  VI.  After  the  departure  of  General  Lake,  Monson, 
CiiAP.  13,  p^^  Brigadier-General,  continued  to  make  some 
1804.  movements  in  advance,  and  on  the  1st  of  July,  in  the 
height  of  the  rains,  was  encamped  at  Soonara;  within 
twenty  coss  of  the  camp  of  Holkar,  containing  the 
whole  c^  his  cavalry,  brigades,  and  guns.  On  the 
evening  of  that  day,  a  party  marched  from  the  British 
detachment,  towards  the  fort  of  Hinglais-Ghur,  and 
halted  within  a  mile  of  the  fort,  dt  half-past  ten  on 
the  following  morning.  The  troops,  having  rested 
three  hours,  arrived  at  the  destined  points  of  attack, 
at  half  an  hour  after  two.  As  sogn  as  they  were 
discovered,  a  heavy  cannonade  began  from  the  fort; 
but  it  was  completely  silenced,  by  the  great  expert- 
ness  of  the  British  artillery,  in  the  space  of  an  hour ; 
when  the  men  escaladed  the  walls,  and  took  possession, 
without  difficulty.  It  was  a  fortress  of  great  natural 
strength,  and  the  gallantry  and  skill  with  which  it 
was  attadced,  form  one  of  the  brilliant  incidents  of 
the  war.  The  Gommander-in-Chief  set  a  high  valiie 
on  this  acquisition  ;  which,  he  thought,  would  secure 
the  supplies  of  Monson  if  he  advanced  to  the  support 
o£  the  army  from  Guzerat,  and  afford  protection  to 
the  people  of  the  surrounding  districts,  who  appeared 
to  be  well  inclined  to  the  British  cause.^ 

On  the  7th  of  July,  MOnson  received  intelligence, 
that  Holkar,  who,  since  his  retreat  before  the  Gonir 
mander-in-Chief,  had  oocui»ed  a  position  in  Malwa, 
having  the  Chumbul  river  between  himself  and  the 
British  detachment,  had  crossed  that  river  with  the 
wbole.of  his  army  and  guns.  The  force  under  Mw9oa 
consisted  of  five  battalias  of  sepoys,  with  artillery  in 
proportion ;  and  two  bodies  of  in^egular  horae,  about 

'  Dispatches  from  the  Conimander-in-ChieT^^d  Geoifr&l  Monson ; 
Papers,  ut  supra,  No.  25,  p.  933. 
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thpeelhousandstrong,  the  one  British,  under  Lieutenant  book  vt* 
Liicae,  the  other  a  detachment  sent  by  Scindia»  coai-  ^^" 

manded  by  a  leader  namedBappoojee  Sci'ndia.  Monson  ^gg^ 
was  npwadvanced  about  fifty  miles  beyond  the  Mokun^ 
dra  pass,  where  he  had  expected  to  procure  supplies^ 
and  to  communicate  with  Colonel  Murray,  who  was 
advandng  from  Guzerat  towards  Oujein.  He  made 
his  first  movement  toward  the  spot  where  Holkar 
crossed  the  river,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  attack 
him,  with  advantage,  before  his  troops  recovered  {mm 
the  confusion  which  the  passage  of  the  river  w^d 
be  sure  to  produce.  Afterwards,  however,  refiectfloi^ 
that  he  had  (mlj  two  days  grain  in  his  camp^  that 
part  of  his  corps  was  detached  to  brin^p  up  graiUf  that 
one  battalion  of  it  was  on  the  march  to  join  him  ftom 
Hinglais-Ghur,  and  that  the  enemy's  chivalry  was 
very  numerous ;  expecting,  also,  to  be  joined  by  an 
escort,  with  treasure,  for  the  use  of  his  detachments 
and  having  received  accounts  from  Cdonel  Murragr 
of  his  Intention  to  £eill  badk  on  the  Myhie  river,  he 
determined  to  retire  to  the  Mokundra  pass.  .TbB 
whole  of  the  baggage  and  stores  was  sent  off  to 
Soonarah,  at  four  in,  the  morning  of  the  8th.  Monson 
remained  on  the  ground  of  encampment,  till  halfipast 
nine,  with  his  detachment  formed  in  order  of  battb. 
No  enemy  having  appeared,  he  now  commenced  his 
march ;  leaving  the  irregular  cavalry,  with  orders  to 
follow  in  half  an  hour,  and  afford  the  earliest  infomMh 
tioQ  of  the  enemy's  motions.  The  detachment  had 
marched  about  six  cos$,  when  intelligence  was  w- 
celved  thait  the  iiregular  cavaliy,  thus  remaining 
b^dnd,  had  been  attacked  and  defeated  by  HoUcaar's 
horse ;  and  that  Lieutenant  Lucan,  and  several  other 
ofl&cers;,  were  pris^ers.  The  detachmeilt  contMued 
ha  march^  and,  next  day  about  noon,  reached,  un- 
niolested^  the  Mokundra  pass.     On  the  morning  of 
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BOOKVI.  the  10th,  a  large  body  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  ap- 
Chap.  18.  peared,  and  continually  increased  in  numbers  till 
1804.  ^^^  *h^  following  day;  when  Holkar  summoned 
the  detachment  to  surrender  their  arms.  A  refusal 
being  returned,  he  divided  his  force  into  three  bodies, 
and  made  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  front  and  flanks 
of  the  British  corps.  The  position  and  steadiness  of 
the  troops  enabled  them  to  sustain  reiterated  onsets, 
persevered  in  till  night,  when  Holkar  drew  off  to  a 
distance  of  two  coss;  and,  being  joined  by  his  infantry 
and  guns,  was  expected  to  renew  his  attacks  on  the 
following  morning.  Monson,  not  regarding  his  po- 
sition as  tenable,  and  fearing  lest  the  enemy  should 
get  in  his  reai^  adopted  the  resolution  of  retiring  to 
Rotah.  Arrived  at  this  place,  on  the  morning  of  the 
18th,vafter  two  marches,  rendered  excessively  harass- 
ing by  the  rain  which  fell  in  torrents,  and  the  enemy 
who  pursued  them;  the  Rajah  refused  to  admit  them, 
and  professed  his  inaUlity  to  furnish  any  supplies. 
As  the  troops  were  suffering  by  want  of  provisions, 
the  decision  of  Monson  was,  to  advance  to  the  ghant, 
or  ford  of  the  Gaumus  Nudde,  only  seven  miles  off. 
But  the  rain  had  fallen  with  great  violence,  since  the 
10th,  and  the  soil  was  soft.  The  troops  were  unable, 
therefore,  to  reach  the  rivulet  till  the  morning  of  the 
Idth,  when  it  was  found  impassable.  They  halted 
on  the  14th,  to  procure  a  supply  of  grain  from  a 
nei^bouring  village;  and  attempted,  on  the  15th,  to 
omtinue  the  march ;  but  it  was  found  impossible  to 
proceed  with  the  guns.  In  hopes  of  an  abatement  of 
the  rain,  they  made  another  halt.  9t  rained  during 
the  whole' of  the  night  of  the  15th ;  and,  next  morn- 
ing, the  guns  had  sunk  so  deep  in  the  mud,  as  not  to 
be  extricable*  The  camp  was  without  provisions; 
and  all  the  neighbouring  villages  were  exhausted. 
The  detadiment  was  under  an  absolute  necessity  to 
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proceed :  Monwtt  was  therefore  oUigetf  to  spike  and  0OOK  vi. 
leave  the  guns,  sending  injunctions  to  the  Rajah  of  ^"^^'  '^' 
Boondee  to  extricate,  and  removerthem  to  a  place  of   isoi. 
security.    The  country  was  so  completely  overflowedt 
that  the  troops  could  hardly  march.   The  Chumbulee 
rivulet,  which  they  reached  on  the  17th,  was  not 
fordable;   on  the  18th,  the  European  artillerymen 
were  crossed  over  on  elephants,  and  sent  on  to  Kam* 
poora;  on  the  19th,  the  rivulet  continued  to  swell; 
com,  with  great  difficulty,  and  some  danger,  was  pro- 
cured for  two  days ;  on  the  evening  of  the  21st,  the 
camp  of  a  body  of  the  enemy's  horse  was  successfully 
beaten  up ;  on  the  28d  and  21th,  a  few  rafts  having 
been  procured,  three  battalions  of  the  detachment 
were  moved  across ;    the  remainder,  about  seven 
hundred  men,  were  attacked  by  a  party  of  the  enemy's 
horse,  but  able  to  repel  them.     On  the  morning  of 
the  25th,  after  the  whole  of  the  detachment  had  been 
got  over,  not  without  loss,  they  moved  in  different 
corps,  assailed  as  they  passed,  by  the  hill  people  and 
banditti,  towards  Hampoora,  at  which  some  of  them 
arrived  on  the  27tb,  others  not  till  the  29th. 
.  At  Rampoora,  Monson  was  joined  by  two  bat- 
talions of  sqx>ys,  a  body  of  irregular  horse,  four  six 
pounders,  two  howitzers,  and  a  supply  of  grain,  sent 
to  his  relief  from  Agra,  by  the  Commander-in-Chief^ 
as  soon  as  he  received  intelligence  of  the  disasters  of 
the  detachment.     As  the  country,  however,  was 
destitute  df  provisions,  as  Holkar  was  advancing  in 
considerable  force,  as  Monson  expected  to  be  joined 
at   Khooshul-Ghur  by  six  battalions  and   twenty- 
one  guns,  under  Sudasheo  Bhow  Bukshee,  in  the 
service  of   Scindia,    and  then  to  obtain  provisi<ms 
which  would  enable  him  to  keep  the.fidd,  he  resolved 
to  continue  his  march  to  that  place,  leaving,  a  suf-* 
fident  garrison  for  the  protection  of  Rampoora* 
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#78  Reireai  cf  General  Monecm. 

fiOOKVT.  i  He  readied  the  ri^er  Bannas  aboat  daybreak  on 
5"^^' 'A'  the  £2d  of  August    It  was  not  fordable.    Three 
iao4w    boats  were  found,  with  which  one  af  the  battalions 
was  transported,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the 
treasure  to  Khooshui-Gfaur.    The  next  morning  the 
earalry  of  the  enemj  pitched  their  camp  about  £Mir 
miles  distant  from  the  British  detachment.    On  the 
mwning  of  the  J24th,  the  river  having  faflen,  Monson 
began  to  tranqiort  his  baggage.     The  greater  part 
of  the  baggage,  and  four  battalions,  had  crossed,  and 
General  Monson,  with  the  remaining  battalion  and 
the  picquets  of  ibe  rest,  was  preparing  to  follow,  as 
soon  as  the  remainder  of  the  baggage  and  the  people 
of  the  camp  had  effiscted  their  passage,  when  the 
enemy,  a  great  number  of  whose  cavalry  had  already 
passed  to  the  right  and  liie  left  of  the  British  position, 
lnt)ught  up  their  infantry  and  guns,  and  opened  a 
heavy  cannonade  on  the  small  body  of  the  English 
that  still  remained  on  that  side  of  the  river.     Mon- 
son  led  them  directly  to  the  charge,  and  they  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  some  guns ;  but  were  soon  over- 
powered by  excess  of  numbers,  and  with  great  diffi- 
culty effected  their  retreaft,  covered  by  the  fire  of  one 
df  the  battalions  on  the  of^iosite  side,  which  ad- 
vanced to  the  bank  of  the  river  to  protect  them.  The 
eMmy  prosecuted  their  advantage,  and  Monson  was 
obliged  to  abandon  his  baggage,  and  fly  to  Khooshul- 
Ghur,  which  he  reached  on  the  night  of  the  SSth  di 
August.    On  the  morning  of  the  26th,  the  enemy's 
cavalry  encamped  around  him  in  separate  bo^es.   At 
the  same  time  a  correspondence  was  detected  be* 
tween  some  of  the  native  officers  and  the  enemy ; 
and  though  decisive  measures  to  check  the  miscMrf 
were  immediately  adopted,  two  companies  of  infimtoy, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  irregular  cavalry,  made 
their  escape.    On  the  .same  day  Monson  quitted  the 
6 
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Retreat  of  General  Monson.  470 

fort,  having  spiked  the  last  remaining  howitzer;  and,  book  vi. 
with  the  men  in  an  oblong  square,  began  to  proceed.  ^^^^'  ^^' 
During  the  night,  and  the  following  day,  the  enemy's  igo*. 
cavalry,  supported  by  guns,  attempted  several  times, 
but  without  success,  to  penetrate  the  detachment; 
who,  on  the  night  of  the  27th,  took  possession  of  - 
the  ruined  fort  of  Hindown,  and  next  day,  at  noon, 
continued  their  retreat  towards  Agra.  They  had  no 
sooner  cleared  the  ravines  near  Hindown,  than  a 
desperate  charge,  in  three  separate  bodies,  was  made 
upon  them  by  the  enemy's  horse.  The  sepoys  had 
sufficient  discipline  to  reserve  their  fire  till  the  enemy 
had  almost  come  up  to  the  bayonet.  It  was  then 
given  with  effect ;  and  the  enemy  inimediately  turned, 
and  fled  in  all  directions.  Having  reached  the  Biana 
pass,  about  sunset  on  the  88th,  when  the  troops 
were  almost  exhausted  with  hunger  and  fatigue, 
Monson  halted,  with  a  view  to  pass  the  night  at  the 
entrance.  But  the  enemy's  guns  approached,  and 
began  a  galling  fire.  He  was  therefore  oMiged  to 
prosecute  his  retreat.  The  night  was  dark,  the  camp 
followers  and  baggage  mixed  with  the  line,  the  troops 
were  thrown  into  confusion,  order  could  no  more  be 
restored,  and  the  different  corps  concluded  their  re- 
treat in  great  disorder,  the  last  of  them  reaching 
Agra  on  the  81st  of  August.  The  enemy  followed 
in  straggling  parties,  for  purposes  of  plunder,  as  far 
as  Futtypoor,  but  made  no  united  attack  after  that 
on  the  night  of  the  25th.' 

During  the  retreat  of  this  detachment,  Colond 
Murray,  with  the  division  of  the  British  army  from 
Guzerat,  advanced  into  the  .  heart  of  the  Holfcar 
dominions ;  and  on  the  24th  of  August  took  pos- 
session of  the  caintal,  Indore.     The  commander  of 
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480  Holkar  surprises  Del/u. 

BOOK  VI.  the-  troops  which  had  been  left  for  its  protection, 

^'"^'''^^'  retired  without  opposition/ 
1804.  Upon  the  escape  of  Monson  to  Agra,  Holkar  ad^ 
vanced  with  the  whole  of  his  army  to  Muttra,  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna,  about  thirty  miles 
from  Agra ;  and  took  possession  of  the  place.  The 
Commander-in-chief  marched  from  Cawnpore  on  the 
8d,  arrived  at  Agra  on  the  22d  of  September,  and 
jNTOceeded  immediately  to  Secundra,  where  he  assem- 
bled the  whole  of  the  army  under  his  personal  com* 
mand.  On  the  1st  of  October,  he  marched  towards 
Muttra,  from  which,  as  he  advanced,  Holkar  retired, 
and  planned  an  important  stratagem.  Leaving  his 
cavalry  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  British  Com- 
mander, which  they  effectually  did ;  he  secretly  dis- 
patched his  infantry  and  guns,  for  the  execution  of 
his  destined  exploit.  On  the  night  of  the  6th»  he 
encamped  with  his  cavalry  about  four  miles  in  front 
of  the  British  position.  Before  daylight  next  morn- 
ing G^ieral  Lake  moved  out  to  surprise  him.  The 
General  formed  his  army  into  three  divisions ;  leaving 
the  park,  and  an  adequate  force,  for  the  protection 
of  tlie  camp ;  but  Holkar  was  apprized  of  his  ap- 
proach, and  retired  too  promptly  to  permit  an  attack. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  the  infantry  of 
that  chieftain  appeared  before  Delhi,  and  immediately 
opened  a  heavy  cannonade.  The  garrison  was  small, 
consisting  entirely  of  sepoys,  and  k  small  corps  of 
irregular  infantry ;  the  place  was  extremely  exten- 
sive; and  the  fortifications  were  in  a  ruinous  state. 
Every  thing  promised  a  successful  enterprise. 

From  the  first  notice  of  the  enemy's  approach,  in 
that  direction,  the  most  judicious  precautions  had 
been  takep^  under  the.  direction  of  Lieutenant-Colo* 
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nels  OchteriMy  and  B^rn,  the  first  Mting  as  resi^BOOKVi. 
dent  io  the  city,  the  second  coijAmandwit  of  the  ^"^^^^ 
tT^ops,  to  place  the  city  in  the  best  state  of  defence^  \Wk. 
which  circumstances  would  permit.  During  the  8th^ 
the  distance  from  which  the  enemy  fired  (^rev^nted 
much  execution.  On  the-^h)  howev^,  having  ereel*  ^ 
ed  a  battery,  within  breaching  distance,  they  de» 
molished  a  part  of  the  waU»  and  would  have  quickty 
efiected  a  breach ;  when  9k  saUy  was  planaed  to  check 
their  {NTogre^.  Two  hundred  sepoys,  und  \50  oS 
the  irregular  corps>  under  the  command  of  Lieu* 
tmaqt  Rode,  .performed  the  exploit  with  great  gal^ 
lantry;  took  possession  of  the  enemy's  batfa^; 
^j^iked  their  guns;  and  threw  thfm  into  so  much 
coiiflwoB,  that  they  fired  upon  their  own  p^ple> 
who,  flying  from  the  assaiUng  party,  were  mistakeii 
fqr  British  troc^s.  Their  principal  operations  jropi 
this  time  were  carried  on  under  cover  of  extensive 
gardens  and  adjoining  ruins  on  the  southern  fac0; 
and  they  soon  made  a  breach  in  the  curtain  between 
two  of  the  gates.  Measures,  which  were  completed 
by  the  evening  of  the  ISlth,  to  i^reclude  communis 
cation  between  the  breach  and  the  town^  prevented 
their  printing  by  that  advantage.  But,  on  the  i9th, 
appearances  indicated  the  intention  of  a  very  serious 
attaqk.  At  daybreak  on  the  llth^  the  guns  of  tbe 
enemy  opened  in  every  direction*  A  liurge  body  df 
infantry  advan^  .under  cover  of  this  cannonadei 
preceded  by  ladders,  to  the  Lahore  gate.  They 
w^re  received,  howeirer,  with  so  much  steadiness  aad 
gallantry,  that  they  were  driven  bade,  leaving  their 
laddera,  with  cotlsiderahle  eonfiision,  and  coumdert 
able  loss-  Inactive  to  a  great  degree,  during  th« 
rest  df  the  day,  they  made  a  ^how,  towards  eveniiig 
of  drawing  some  guns  to  another  of  the  gates ;  but 
took  advantage  of  the  night;  and  in  the  morning 
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4M  Arrangement  with  respect  to 

^K  VI  their  real*  guard  of  cavalry  at  a  distance  was  all  tfaait 
_^^^J_^  could  be  seen.  As  the  number  of  the  men,  by  whom 
ISM.  I^lhi  was  defended,  was  too  small  to  admit  of  re- 
gular reliefs,  or  to  make  it  safe  for  them  to  undMss ; 
provisions  and  sweetmeats  were  served  out  to  them 
daily  at  the  expense  of  government,  *^  which,''  accord* 
ng  to  the  informatioti  of  Colonel  Ochteriony,  '*  had 
the  best  effect  upon  their  spirits.''  That  officer  con* 
dudes  his  report  with  the  fdlowing  merited  eulo- 
giam :  *'  The  fatigue  suffered  by  both  officers  and 
men  could  be  exceeded  by  nothing  but  the  cheer- 
fulness and  patience  with  which  it  was  endmred ;  and 
it  cannot  but  reflect  the  gneatest  honour  on  tlie  dis* 
cip]ine>  courage,  and  fortitude  of  British  troops,  in 
the  eyes  of  all  Hindostan,  to  observe,  that,  with  a 
small  force,  they  sustained  a  si^i^  of  nine  days^  re- 
pelled an  assault,  and  defended  a  city,  ten  mites  in 
circumference,  and  which  had  ever,  heretofore,  been 
given  up  at  the  first  appearance  of  an  enemy  at  its 
gates."' 

About  this  period  it  was,  that  the  Govemor-G^ie« 
ral  made  his  final  arrangement  respecting  the  niain«» 
tenance  and  condition  of  Shah  Aulum  and  his  fiunily.- 
Over  the  city  of  Delhi,  and  a  small  portion  of  sur« 
rounding  territory,  a  i^ort  of  nominal  sovereignty 
was  reserved  to  the  Emperor.  The  whole  was,  in- 
deed, to  remain  under  the  charge  of  the  British  resi- 
dent; but  the  revenues  would  be  collected,  and  justice 
administered,  in  the  name  of  the  M<^;td«  Beside 
the  produce  of  this  territory,  of  which  the  Emperor 
would  appoint  a  duan,  and  other  officers,  to  iniqiect 
the  collection  and  ensuro  the  application  to  his  use^ 
a  sum  of  90,000  rupees  would  be  Issued  from  the 
treasury  of  the  resident  at  Delhi,  for  the  expenses  of 
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the  Mogul  and  his  Family.  46S 

himself  and  his  family.    But  '^in  extending,**  sajsHooKvi. 
the  GoTernor-General,  '*  to  the  royal  family  the  bene-  ^"^^'^^ 
fits  of  thcf  British  protedioil,  no  oUigation  was  im-    igo4. 
posied  iipoh  us^  to  consider  the  rights  and  Irlainis  tit 
his  Mkjestjr  Shah  AulUm  as  Emperol^  of  Hindustan ; 
and  the  Goyemor-Generd  has  deeined  it  ^tially 
unnecessary  and  inexpedient,  to  d^tnbinc^  With  th^ 
intended  provision  for  his  Majesty  arid  his  household, 
the  consideration  of  any  question  connected  with  the 
future  exercise  of  the  Ihiperial  prerc^tive  and  au- 
thority.' ' 

Towards  the  end  of  June,  the  state  of  the  (^tih-^ 
try  at  that  time  rendering  military  operations  iiriprac- 
ticable  in  Deccan,  Major-General  Wellesley  was  call- 
ed to  Calcutta,  to  assist  in  the  deliberation  on  c^ertairi 
military  and  economical  plans^  tod  surrendered  the 
general  powet^  military  arid  civil,  with  which  he 
Was  invested.  Before  his  departure,  a  portion  of  the 
troops  in  the  field  were  made  to  return  to  Fort  St: 
George  and  Bombay ;  leaving  disposeable»  in  Dc^ccan, 
two  regiments  of  European  infiintry,  four  regiments 
of  native  cavalry,  and  thirteen  battalions  of  sepoys. 
The  principal  part  of  this  force,  four  regiments  of 
native  cavahy,  two  regiments  of  European  infantry, 
six  battalions  of  sepoys,  with  a  battering  train,  and 
the  common  proportion  of  artOlery  and  pioneers,  were 
directed  to  asseriiUe  for  active  operations  at  Atirung- 
abad,  under  the  general  command  of  Lieritenant* 
Colonel  Wallace.  Of  the  remaining  seven  battalions 
of  sepoys,  six  were  ordered  to  remain  as  a  reserve ; 
four  at  Poona,  and  two  at  Hyderabad;  and  one  was 
required  as  a  garrison  at  Ahmednuggur.'^ 

Having  completed  his  arrangements  tor  action^ 
Colonel  Wallace  marched  from  Foorkabad  on  the 
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484  Holkafs  SmUhtm  Postesnom  taken. 

BOOK VL 89th  of  September;  and  reached  Cbandore  on  the 
Chap.  13.  8th  of  October.  On  the  samte  day  he  detached  a  bat- 
1804.  talion  with  two  IS  poundiers,  against  a  small  fort, 
called  Laussoolgaum,  giarrisoned  by  Holkar,  and  dis- 
tant about  twelve  miles.  The  battalion  met  with  a 
desperate  resistance,  and  lost  its  commander.  A  re- 
inforcement was  sent  during  the  night,  and  the  place 
was  stormed  the  foUowing  morning.  Wallace  took 
^possession*  without  resistance*  of  the  Pettah  of  Chan* 
dore  on  the  evening  of  the  8th ;  on  the  10th  he  had 
carried  his  approaches  within  three  or  four  hundred 
yards  of  the  gate  of  the  fort,  when  the^Kellehdar*  or 
governor,  sent  overtures  of  capitulation.  The  terms, 
permitting  the  garrison  to  depart  with  their  private 
effects,  were  agreed  upon,  on  the  night  of  the  11th, 
and  at  ten  on  the  m(»iiing  of  the  12th,  the  British 
troops  were  placed  in  possession  of  the  fort.  It  was 
a  place  of  great  strength,  being  quite  inaccessible  at 
every  part  but  the  gate-way ;  and  of  considerable  im- 
portance, as  commanding  one  of  the  best  passes  in 
the  range  of  hills,  where  it  stands.  The  fort  of 
Dhoorb  surrendered  to  a  detachment  on  the  14th; 
the  forts  of  Anchella,  Jeewunta,  and  some  minor 
posts,  on  the  same  range  of  hills,  were  evacuated; 
and  Colonel  Wallace,  leaving  a  garrison  in  Ghandore, 
b^an  his  march  to  Galna  on  the  17th.  He  arrived 
cm  the  Sllst;  took  possession  of  the  Pettah  on  the 
following  morning;  on  the  25th  two  practicable 
breaches  were  made  in  the  walls ;  and  the  storming 
parties  were  on  the  point  of  advancing,  when  the  gar- 
rison offered  to  surrender.  The  reduction  of  Galna 
yielded  possession  of  all  the  territories  of  Holkar  in 
Deocan.  Of  those  in  Malwa  the  conquest  was  al- 
ready completed,  by  Colonel  Murray's  detachment.  ^ 
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Operations  of  the  Commmnder^n-Chief.  '  48J 

The  CommaodeMn-chief,  as  soon  as  he  had  com-  BCXHIVI. 
pleted  his  supplies  at  M uttra,  marched  towards  Delhi,  ^*^^'  ^*' 
where  he  arrived  on  the  17th  of  October,  two  day*  i^q^. 
sStefT  the  enemy's  retreat.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Bum, 
who  had  been  recalled  from  Sehaurunpore  to  the  de- 
fence of  Delhi,  crossed  the  Jumna,  on  his  return  to* 
his  former  station,  with  one  battalion  of  sepoys  and- 
some  nujeebs,  on  the  26th  of  October.  On  the  29th, 
Holkar  crossed  with  his  cavalry,  between  Pannipufr 
and  Delhi,  and  advanced  upon  this  detachment, 
which  he  overtook  at  Saumlee,  on  the  following  day. 
Colonel  Bum  encamped  his  small  party  in  a  square,' 
which  towards  evening  was  completely  surrounded. 
At  four  the  next  morning  he  began  to  move.  The 
enemy,  having  posted  themselves  on'  the  road  to 
Sehaurunpore,  expecting  the  detachment  to  proceed 
hi  that  direction,  enabled  Colonel  Bum  to  reach, 
without  molestation,  a  small  Gurrie,  bordering  on  the 
city.  Finding  the  minds  of  the  men  admirably  dis^ 
posed,  he  resolved  to  defend  himself  in  the  Gurrie  till 
re-inforcement  should  arrive,  or  even  to'  fight  back  his 
way  to  Delhi.  All  attempts  having  failed  for  the 
collection  of  grain,  and  the  troops  having  suffered 
great  privations,  he  had  come  to  the  resolution,  on  the 
Ist  of  November,  of  fighting  his  way  to  Bhaugput, 
on  the  following  night ;  but  at  this  time  he  received 
intelligence  of  the  march  of  the  Commander-in-chief, 
and  was  induced  to  wait  for  his  approadi. 

On  the  81st  of  October,  that  General,  taking  the 
reserve,  his  three  regiments  of  dragoons,  three  regi* 
ments  of  native  cavalry,  and  the  mounted  artillery, 
crossed  the  Jumna  to  pursue  the  cavalry  of  Holkar* 
At  the  same  time  Major-General  Frazer,  with  the  main 
body  of  the  infantry,  two  regiments  of  native  cavalry, 
and  the  park  of  artillery,  was  directed  to  move  upon 
the  infantry  and  artillery  of  Holkar,  which  had  reached 
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486  Gpnerai  Frazer  attacks  fi^lkar's  Infindry 

BOOK  VI.  the  neighbourhood  of  Deeg»  on  the  right  bank  of  die 
^'^^'  '^'  Jumna.  The  object  of  this  double  moyement  was, 
isoi.  to  force  both  the  cavalrj  and  the  in^tiy  of  HqlkaF 
to  rijMc  an  action  with  the  British  troqMf»  or  to  make 
him  fljr  from  Hindustan,  under  drcumstances  pf  so 
much  ignominjr  apd  distress,  as  would  have  a  dis* 
^strous  eff^  upon  the  reputatiim  of  his  cause. 

General  Lake  arrived  at  Bhaiigput  on  the  1st  of 
Kpvemben  On  the  second  he  performed  a  march  of 
more  than  twe|ity*eight  miles,  and  reached  Kon- 
dellah.  On  the  8d  he  arrived  at  Saumlee,  from 
which  the  enemjr  had  decamped  efurlj  in  the  mom* 

l^iyor^General  Fraaser  marched  from  Delhi  on  the 
j(th  of  November,  and  arrived  at  Goburdun  on  the 
}2th,  a  place  within  three  coss  of  the  fort  of  De^r 
His  force  consisted  of  two  regiments  of  native  ca- 
valry, his  Majesty's  76th  r^dgiment,  the  Company's 
European  regiments,  six  battalions  of  sepoys,  and  the 
park  of  artillery,  in  all  about  ^x  thousand  men. 
The  force  of  the  enemy  was  understood  to  amount 
to  twenty rfour  battalions  of  infantry,  a  large  body  of 
horse,  and  ]6p  pieces  of  ordnance;  strongly  en- 
camped, with  th^ir  left  upon  Deeg,  and  a  large  j^l 
qf  water  covering  the  whole  of  their  front. 

As  the  hom?  wfis  lat^,  and  the  General  had  little 
information  pf  the  enemy^s  position,  he  delayed  the 
attack  till  morning.  Havhig  piade  his  arrangements 
for  the  security  of  the  faiipp,  he  marched  with  the 
army  in  two  brigades  at  three  o'clock  ip  the  morning; 
making  a  circuit  rpund  the  water  tP  the  left,  to  ena- 
1^  him  to  come  upon  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy. 
A  tittle  after  day-break,  the  army  was  formed,  in 
two  lines ;  and  attacked,  and  carried  a  large  village  on 
the  enemy's  flank.  It  then  descended  the  hill,  and 
charged  the  enemy'?  advanced  party,  under  a  heavy 
7 
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diflchaige  of  round,  grape,  and  chain  from  their  ^ns,  bookvi. 
which  thejr  abandoned  as  the  British  army  came  up.  ^'^^•^^' 
General  Frarcr,  whose  gallantry  animated  every  iBOi. 
man  in  the  field,  was  wounded,  and  obliged  to  be  car* 
ried  fr<Mn  the  battle,  when  the  command  devolved 
upon  General  Monson.  The  enemy  retired  to  fresh 
batteries,  as  the  British  advanced.  The  whole  of 
the  batteries  were  carried  for  upwards  of  two  miles, 
till  the  enemy  were  driven  dose  to  the  walls  of  the 
ibrt.  One  body  of  them,  drawn  up  to  the  eastward 
of  the  lower  end  of  the  lake,  stiU  retained  a  position, 
whence  they  had  annoyed  the  British  with  a  very 
destructive  fire.  Seeing  the  British  troops,  under 
cover  of  a  fire  from  several  jriieces  of  cannon,  moving 
round  to  their  left,  they  made  a  precipitate  retreat 
into  the  lake,  where  many  of  them  were  lost. 

The  British  took  eighty <^seven  pieces  of  ordnance 
in  this  battle,  and  lost  ia  killed  and  wounded  about 
S50  men.  The  enemy's  los8»  which  was  great,  could 
only  be  conjectured.  The  remains  of  the  army  took 
shelter  in  the  fi^rtress  of  Deeg. 

After  the  flight  uf  Holkar  with  his  cavalry  from 
Saumlee,  on  the  morning  of  the  Sd,  the  Commander- 
in-chief  went  i^r  him  with  such  expedition,  as 
might  allow  him  no  time  to  ravage  the  country  with- 
out risking  an  engagoient  with  the  British  cavalry. 
On  the  9th  of  November,  that  General  arrived  at 
Happer,  which  the  eneniy  had  left  the  preceding  night, 
moving  in  the  direction  of  Coorjah,  with  design,  as 
was  supposed,  to  recross  the  Jumna,  in  the  nei^- 
bo«tf hood  of  Muttra.  General  Lake  arrived  at  Khass 
Gunge,  on  the  14th  of  November,  when  Holkar  ap- 
peared to  have  taken  the  direct  road  to  Futty  Ghur. 
On  the  I6th,  Lake  arrived  at  Alygunge,  distant 
about  thirty-two  miles  from  Futty  Ghur.  He  halted 
only  to  refresh  his  men  and  horses,  and,  marching 
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BOOK  VI.  with  the  oavalfy  earlj  in  the  night,  cmie  up  wiA  the 
^°^^'  ^^'  enemy  before  day^bretk.  They  were  encamped  close 
ie04*  nnder  the  walls  of  Furtuckabad,  and  taken  by  sur* 
prise.  The  execution  done  upon  them  was  therafo» 
^odigioiis ;  and  their  resistance  inconsiderable.  Se^ 
veral  discharges  of  grape  being  given  to  them  from 
the  horse  artillery,  the  cavalry  advanced,  and  p«t 
them'  to  the  sword.  Many  of  the  horses  were  still  at 
their  pkiquets^  when  the  Briti^  cavalry  penetrated 
into  then:  camp.  From  the  Slst  of  October,  when 
they  departed  from  Delhi,  the  British  troops  had 
daily  marched  a  distance  of  twenty*three  or  twenty- 
four  miles ;  during  the  day  and  night  preceding  the 
attack,  they  mardhed  fifiy^ight  miles ;  and,  from  the 
iMstance  to  which  they  pursued  the  enemy,  must  have 
'  passed  over  a  space  of  more  than  seventy  miles,  be- 
§om  they  toic^  up  their  ground. 

After  allowing  the  troops  to  halt  for  two  days, 
the  British  General  again  marched  in  pursuit  of 
Holkar,  who  fled  to  the  Jumna  in  great  distress,  and 
re-crossed  it  near  Mohabun  on  the  S8d,  hastemng  to 
jetn  the  r^naiader  of  his  army  at  De^.  The  Com- 
mander^n^hief  arrived  at  Muttra  on  the  S8th ;  and 
joined  the  army  at  Deeg  on  the  first  of  December^ 
On  his  mardi  he  recdved  the  melancholy  intelligence^ 
that  the  wound  of  General  Frazer  had  proved  mortid. 
The  k)ss  of  that  officer  was  £rit  as  a  national,  and 
almost  an  individual,  calamity,  by  every  Briton  fas 
India. 

Of  the  enemy's  force,  a  considerable  portion  having 
thrown  themselTes  into  the  town  and  fort  of  Deeg^, 
and  the  remainder  ooeupjring  a  position  under  its 
watts,  airangemants  were  taken  for  the  reduction  of 
the  place.  The  battering  train  and  necessary  stores 
arrived  ftom  Agra»  on  the  10th ;  and  ground  was 
broken  on  the  13th.  Use  possession  of  an  emineiwe 
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wiiich  oamnifadcd  the  town,  and  in  some  degree  the  BOOKVi. 
fixitress  itself,  appeared  of  importance  for  the  further  ^''^^•^^' 
operatiaiiB  of  the  siege.     It  was  defended  by  a  small    ^^^^ 
fortification;    the  enemy  had  strongly  entrenched 
tfaemsdivesinits  front;  had  erected  batteries  in  the 
moat  commanding  situations  ;  and  were  fiivoured  by 
the  nature  of  the  ground.     The  breach  in  the  wall 
was  practicable  on  the  98d;  and  arrangements  were 
made  to  storm  it,  together  with  the  entrenchments 
and  batteries,  during  the  night.     The  force  destined 
for  the  attack  was  divided  into  three  columns,  and 
moved  off  in  such  a  manner  as  to  reach  the  diffin'ent 
points  of  attack  a  little  before  twelve  at  night.    The 
right  column,  under  Captain «  Kelly,  was  ordered  to 
force  the  enemies'  batteries  and  trenches,  on  the  high 
ground  to  the  left  of  the  town.     The  left  column, 
under  Major  Raddiffe,  was   destined  to  carry  the 
batteries  and  trenches  on  the  enemies  right.     The 
centre  ccdumn  formed  the  storming  party,  and  was 
kd  by  lieutenant-Colonel  Macrae.     The  whole  ser- 
vice  was  performed  with  equal  gallantry  and  success. 
^  By  means  of  the  darkness  of  the  night,*'  says  the 
Commander-in-Chief,    ''  the  enemy  was  taken  by 
aurpriaa,  and  prevented  from  availing  themselves  ci 
the  advantages  they  possessed,  or  of  making  a  very 
filrmidaUe  resistance.^'     The  loss  of  the  British  was 
nat  tittingv  and  that  of  the  enemy  very  great.    Over* 
awed  by  this  example  of  the  audacity  and  success  of 
the  British  troops,  the  enemy  evacuated  the  town  of 
Deeg  on  the  following  day ;  the  fort,  on  the  stioceed* 
iBg  nig^t ;  and  fled  in  the  dbectioti  of  niuH^iore, 
leaving  nearly  the  whde  of  their  cannon  behind.  * 
The  fort  of  Deeg  belonged  to  Runjeet  Sing,  the 

1  Priatfld  papvi^  ut  tapca,  p.  994,  969-^879;  aUo  Geonal  Lake't 
Letter  to  the  Governor-General,  dated  Muttra,  Ui  July »  1805,  Papers,, 
ut  stipia,  No.  15,  p.  35. 
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ajah  of  Bhurtpore.  When  the  British,  in  the  battle 
»u^ht  on  the  ISth,  pursued  the  troops  of  Hcdkar 
nder  the  walls  of  the  fort,  a  destructive  lire  of  caimon 
id  musquetry  was  opened  upon  them  by  the  gar- 
son-  The  Rajah  of  Bhurtpore  was  one  of  the  first 
'  the  chiefs  in  that  part  of  India,  who  at  the  time 
hen  General  Lake  advanced  against  Scindia  be- 
drid the  Jumna,  made  overtures  for  a  combination 
ith  the  British  state.  As  he  was  one  of  the  most 
insiderable  of  the  minor  sovereigns  in  that  part  of 
idia;  and  possessed  great  influence  among  the 
ajahsof  the  Jaats ;  his  accession  to  the  Britidi 
Luse  was  treated  as  a  fortunate  event ;  and  he  was 
idulged  with  very  advantageous  terms.  A  treaty 
as  concluded  with  him,  by  which  the  British  go- 
^rament  bound  itself  to  protect  his  dominions;  bound 
self  not  to  interfere  in  the  smallect  degree  with  the 
Iminbtration  of  his  country ;  freed  him  entirely  from 
le  heavy  tribute  which  he  annually  paid  to  the 
[ahratta  powers ;  and  of  the  surrounding  districts, 
tnqueredfrom  Scindia,  annexed  so  much  to  the  t^- 
tories  of  the  Riyidi,  as  equalled  in  extent  and  value 
\e  third  of  his  former  dominions. 
Notwithstanding  these  great  advantages,  and  the 
overnor-General's  system  of  defensive  alliance,  no 
loner  had  Holkar  assumed  an  attitude  of  defiance  to 
le  British  Power,  than  Runjeet  Sing  manifested  an 
clination  to  join  him.  On  the  1st  of  August,  1804, 
secret  ageTit  of  the  Rajah,  with  letters  to  Holkar, 
as  apprehended  at  Muttra,  and  discovery  made  of  a 
eacherous  correspondence.  The  Baja,  very  soon 
Icr  concluding  his  treaty  with  the  British  govern- 
ent,  had  exhorted  Hdkar  to  despise  the  British 
>M^er,  and  offered  to  join  him,  on  condition  of  receiv- 
t;  certain  accessions  of  territory.  During  the  same 
unth  in    which  this  discovery  was  made,  several 
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Mmplaints  were  addressed  to  him  by  the  Commander-  MOORVI, 
in-Chief^  on  account  of  the  little  assistance  received    ^^^'  ^' 
from  him  in  proidding  for  the  war.     In  the  intercept-    |gQ^ 
ed  correspondence,  offence,  a{q)eared  to  have  been 
taken,  by  the  Rajah,  at  the  violent  manner,  in  whidi 
the  British  resident  at  Muttra  had  decided  some 
disputes  respecting  the  traffic  in  salt  \  and  some  alarm 
was  conveyed  to  his  mind  by  a  report  that  the 
En^ish  government  was  to  introduce  the  English 
courts  of  justice  into  his  dominions. 

Upon  reference  of  all  these  circumstances  to  the  * 
Governor-General,  though  h^  regarded  them  as  amr 
pie  proof  of  traitorous  designs,  he  was  yet  disposed,  on 
the  present  occasion,  when  his  defensive  system  was 
upon  its  trial,  to  exercise  an  uncommon  degree  of 
looity  and  forbearance.  He  imputed  the  offences  of 
the  Rajah  and  his  son,  to  the  corrupt  intrigues  of  misi- 
diievous  advisers ;  and  said,  that  *^  the  just  principles 
of  policy,  as  well  as  the  characteristic  lenity  and 
mercy  of  the  British  government,  required  that  a  due 
indid^nce  should  be  manifested  towards  the  imbeci- 
lity, ignorance,  and  indolence  of  the  native  chiefs, 
who  have  been  drawn  into  these  acts  of  treachery  and 
hostility,  by  the  depravity  and  artifices  of  their  ser- 
vants and  adherents.'*  ^  And  he  instructed  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  to  warn  the  Rajah  of  \m  danger ; 
to  assure  him  that  no  design  of  interfering  with  his 
government  was  entertained  by  the  British  rulers ; 
and  to  require  him  to  break  off  immediately  all  com- 
munication with  the  enemies  of  the  British  state. 
Towards  the  end  of  October,  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  complained  to  the  Governor-General,  that  the 

>  Letter  from  the  Govcrnor-Geiieral  to  the  Coromander-in-Cbief. 
Papeit,  No.  15,  ui  supra,  p.  S3.  Compare  the  sentimentB  here  exptCM- 
fd,  with  those  employed  against  the  Nabobs  of  Arcot :  vide  supra, 
p.  538. 
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BOOK  VI.  Rajah  had  evaded  his  application  for  the  troops,  with 
^^^^'  '^'  which,  according  to  the  treaty,  he  was  bound  to  assist 
1804.     the   British  government;  while  he  had  afforded  to 
Holkar  positive  and  material  assistance.     In  reply, 
the  Governor-General  left  the  question  of  peace  or  war 
to  be  decided  by  the  opinion  of  expediency  which  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  with  his  more  intimate  know* 
ledge  of  the  circumstances,  might  be  induced  to  form; 
still,  however,  remarking,  that  ^  if  considerations  of 
security  should  not  require  the  punishment  of  Bhurt- 
pore,  those  of  policy  suggested  the  expediency  of 
forbearance,  notwithstanding  the  provocation   which 
would  render  such  punishment  an  act  of  retributive 
justice."     The  behaviour  however  of  the  garrison 
of  Deeg,  at  the  time  of  the  battle  fought  under  ita 
walls,  produced  orders  from  the  seat  of  government  for 
the  entire  reduction  of  the  Rajah,  and  the  annexation 
of  all  his  forts  and  territories  to  the  British  dominions. 
As  Baiq)oojee  Scindia,  the  officer  who  at  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  war  with  Holkar  commanded  that  detach- 
ment from  the  army  of  Scindia  which  co-operated  with 
General  Monson  at  the  commencement  of  his  retreat, 
and  was  one  of  the  chieftains  included  in  the  list  of 
those  who,  under  the  qieration  of  the  late  treaty, 
were  to  receive  jaghires  and  pensions  from  the  Britash 
govemiaeiit,  had  afterwards  openly  joined  Holkar 
with  the  troops  under  his  cmnmand ;  and  Suddaaheo 
Bhow,  another  of  Scindia's  officers  who  had  been  sent 
to  co-operate  with  Monson,  had  also  joined  the  enemy, 
the  Govemor-Creneral  at  the  same  time  directed  the 
Comniander-in-Chief   to   proceed   against   them  as 
rebels;  try  them  by  a  court  martial;  and  carry  the 
sentence  into  immediate  execution.  ^ 

The  loss  of  Deeg  was  a  tremendous  blow  to  Holkar 

'  Papers,  ut  supra,  No.  15,  p.  7 — 37. 
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and  the  Riyah.  The  surroundiiig  country  immedi*BOOKVi. 
atdy  submitted  to  the  authority  of  the  British  go>^"^^' '^" 
vernment;  and  General  Lake,  having  taken  the  if^Qs. 
requisite  steps  for  securing  the  fort,  and  administering 
the  country,  moved  from  De^  on  the .  29th  of  De^ 
member.  The  army  of  Guzerat,  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Murray,  had  been  ordered  to  advance  from 
the  southward,  in  the  direction  of  Kotah,  to  intercept 
if  made  by  that  route,  the  flight  of  Holkar  intoMalwa. 
This  officer  had  reached  the  neighbouriiood  of  Kotah 
by  the  end  of  December ;  and  General  liake  believed^ 
if  be  could  have  made  the  Maratta  chieftain  retreat 
in  that  direction,  that  he  might  have  been  effectually 
destroyed.  But  Holkar,  though  pursued  from  place 
to  place,  could  not  be  driven  from  the  Bhurtpore 
territories,  so  long  as  his  infantry  could  find  protec* 
tion  in  the  city  of  Bhurtpore,  and  his  cavalry,  by  its 
rapid  movements  could  lelude  all  attacks,  while  sup^ 
pUes  were  derived  from  the  resources  of  the  Riyah. 
The  reduction  of  Bhurtpore  presented  itself,  therefore, 
to  the  Commander-in-Chief  as,  of  necessity,  the  first 
of  his  future  operations. 

After  being  joined  at  Muttra  by  the  King's  75tl^ 
regiment,  which  he  had  summoned  from  Cawnpore,  . 
he  arrived  before  the  capital  of  the  Rajah,  on  the  3d 
of  January,  1805.  The  town  of  Bhurtpore,  eight 
miles  in  extent,  was  every  where  surrounded  by  a 
mud  wall  of  great  thickness  and  height,  and  a  very 
wide  and  deep  ditch  filled  with  water.  The  fort  was 
situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  town ;  and 
the  walls  were  flanked  with  bastions,  at  short  distan- 
ces, mounted  with  a  numerous  artillery.  The  whole 
force  of  Runjeet  Sing,  and  as  many  of  the  surround- 
ing inhabitants  as  were  deemed  conducive  to  its 
ddfenee,  were  thrown  into  the  place;  while  the 
teoken  battalions  of  Holkar  had  entrenched  them- 
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elves  under  its  walls.  The  British  urmy^  after  driv- 
ng  the  battalions  from  this  position,  with  great 
laughter,  and  the  loss  of  all  the  artillery  which  they 
lad  been  enabled  to  carry  from  Deeg,  took  up  a( 
►ositioii  south-west  of  the  town.  The  batteries  were 
pencd  on  the  7th  of  January,  On  the  9th  a  breach 
vas  reported  practicable  ;  and  the  Genet^al  resolved  to 
issault  in  the  evening,  as  the  enemy  had  hitherto 
tockaded  at  night  the  damage  sustained  by  the  wall 
n  the  course  of  the  day.  When  the  storming  party 
irrived  at  the  ditch,  they  found  the  water  exceedingly 
leep.  Over  this  difficulty  they  prevailed  ;  and  gain- 
id  the  foot  of  the  breach.  Here  they  made  several 
rallant  and  [lersevering  exeitions  ;  but  all  ineffectual: 
hey  were  i-epulsed  with  t  heavy  loss,  including 
Jeutenant  Colonel  Maitland,  the  oflker  who  bravely 
commanded  in  the  assault. 

The  operations  of  the  besiegers  were  immediately 
•enewed,  and  a  second  breach  was  prepai^ed  on  the 
!lst.  It  was  deemed  advisable  to  give  the  assault 
jy  day-light.  The  storming  party  moved  out  of  thtf 
Tenches,  where  they  had  been  lodged  for  the  puipose; 
I  little  before  three  o*cIock  in  the  afternoon.  They 
vere  unable  to  pass  the  ditch ;  and,  after  being  ex- 
K)sed  for  a  Considerable  time  to  a  fire  which  did  great 
execution,  were  obliged  to  retire- 

The  want  of  military  stores  and  provisions  delayed 
:he  commencement  of  renewed  operations,  till  the 
seginnJng  of  February,  when  the  batteries  were 
>pened  upon  the  wall,  at  some  distance  from  the  part 
tvhich  was  formerly  breached-  On  the  20th  of  the 
jame  months  the  breach  being  as  complete  as  it  was 
Hipposed  to  be  capable  of  being  made,  one  column, 
composed  of  2Q0  Europeans,  and  a  battalion  of  sepoys, 
was  ordered  to  attack  the  enemy*s  trenches  and  guns 
autside  the  town  ;  a  second  column,  composed  of  300 
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Europeans,  and  two  battalions  of  sepoys,  to  attack  BOOKVI. 
one  of  the  gates ;  while  a  third,  headed  by  Lieute-  ^'^^' -' 
nant-Colonel  Don,  and  formed  of  the  greatest  part  of  ^^^^ 
the  European  force  belonging  to  the  Bengal  army, 
and  three  battalions  of  sepoys,  was  to  ascend  the 
breach.  The  signal  to  be  observed  by  the  storming 
party  was,  the  commencement  df  the  attack  by  the 
first  column  on  the  enemy's  trenches,  a  little  before 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  This  column  was  suc- 
cessful, and  got  immediate  possession  of  the  enemy's 
guns.  The  second  column  was  delayed  by  a  party 
of  the  enemy's  horse  ;  and  was  exposed,  by  a  mistake^ 
it  is  said,  of  their  guide,  to  a  destructive  fire  from  the 
town,  which  destroyed  their  ladders,  and  tendered  in- 
effectual the  attempt  on  the  gate.  The  storming 
party  was  also  delayed,  according  to  the  statement  of 
the  Commander-^in-Chief,  by  circumstances,  which  he 
does  not  mention ;  and  found  the  ditch  so  deep,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  arrive  at  the  breach.  The  troops, 
having  attempted  to  ascend  by  the  bastion,  were  re- 
pulsed with  great  slaughter,  though  the  colours  of  one 
of  the  native  regiments  were  planted  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  top. 

As  the  Commander-in-Chief  ascribed  the  failure  to 
accidental  obstructions  and  delays ;  as  the  storming 
party  had  nearly  gained  the  summit  of  the  bastion ; 
and  as  he  was  informed,  he  says,  that  a  few  hours 
more  battering  would  make  the  ascent  there  perfectly^ 
easy,  he  determined  to  make  another  attempt  on  the 
foUowing  day.  The  whole  European  part  of  the 
Bengal  army,  and  the  greater  part  of  two  King^s  re- 
giments, with  upwards  of  four  battalions  of  native 
infantry,  moved  on  to  the  attack,  under  Brigadier- 
C^eral  Monson,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
<^  Discharges  of  grape,  logs  of  wood,  and  pots  filled 
with  combustible  materials,  immediately,"  says  the 
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BOOK  VI.  report  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  "  knocked  down 
°^'*'  ^'  those  who  were  ascending ;  and  the  whole  party,  after 
1805.  being  engaged  in  an  obstinate  contest  for  two  hourSy 
and  suffering  very  severe  loss,  were  obliged  to  relin* 
quish  the  attempt  and  retire  to  our  trenches."  The 
Steepness  of  the  ascent^  and  the  inability  of  the  as* 
sailants  to  mount,  except  by  small  parties  at  a  time, 
were,  it  was  said,  the  enemy's  advantages.^ 

The  guns  of  the  British  army  had,  in  consequence 
of  incessant  firing,  become  for  the  most  part  unser* 
viceable ;  the  whole  of  the  aEtlQery  stores  were  ex- 
pended; provisions  were  exhausted;  and  the  sick 
and  wounded  were  numerous. .  It  was,  therefore, 
necessary  to  intermit  the  siege  of  Bhurtpore.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable,  perhaps,  of  all  the  events  in 
the  history  of  the  British  nation  in  India,  is  the  diffi- 
culty, found  by  this  victorious  army,  of  subduing  the 
capital  of  a  petty  Rajah  of  Hindustan.  The  circum- 
stances have  not  been  sufficiently  disclosed ;  for,  <m 
the  subject  of  these  unsuccessful  attacks,  the  reports 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief  are  laconic.  As  G^n»al 
causes^  he  chiefly  alleges  the  extent  of  the  place,  the 
number  of  its  defenders,  the  strength  of  its  works,  ai)d 
lastly  the  incapacity  of  his  engineers ;  as  if  a  Com- 
mander-in-Chief were  fit  for  his  office,  who  is  not 
himself  an  engineer. 

The  Bombay  army,  from  Guzerat,  which  bad  been 
directed  to  move  towards  Kotah,  was  afterwards  com- 
manded to  join  the  Commander-in-Chief  at  Bhurt- 
pore ;  where  it  arrived,  on  the  12th  of  February,  and 
under  Major  General  Jones,  who  had  succeeded 
Colonel  Murray,  bore  a  full  share  in  the  succeeding 
operations. 

During  the  detention  of  the  army  before  the  capital 
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of  RunjeetSiBg,  the  cavalry  under  General  Smith  BOOK  vi. 
had  been  employed  in  expelling  Ameer  Khan^  an  ad-  ^'^^'  ^^' 
venturer  of  Afgbauti  descent,  who  had  found  the  i^qq. 
theans  erf  collecting  a  predatory  army,  and  made  an 
incuniiin  into  the  Company's  territory*  Before  the 
preparations  were  completed  for  resuming  the  siege 
lof  Bhurtpore,  this  force  returned,  and  might,  it  ap- 
peared to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  be  now  advan- 
tageously employed  in  dislodging  Holkar  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bhurtpore ;  and,  if  possible,  ex- 
pelling him  from  that  quarter  of  India.  At  two 
c/dock  in  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  March,  he  left 
\A»  camp,  with  the  whole  of  the  cavalry  and  the  re- 
serve^  intending  to  surprise  the  enemy  about  day-- 
break.  Colonel  Don,  with  the  reserve,  moved  directly 
upon  their  left,  while  the  General  himself  made  a 
circuit  to  their  right,  in  the  line  in  which  it  was  ex^ 
peded  they  would  fly  from  the  attack  on  their  left. 
They  were  so  much  however  upon  their  guard,  as  to 
be  secured  by  a  timely  flight  from  any  considerable 
injury.  In  two  days,  it  was  heard,  that  they  were 
again  encaknped  within  twenty  miles  of  Bhurtpore. 
On  the  1st  of  April,  the  Commander-in-Chief  pro- 
ceeded with  the  same  force,  at  midnight,  for  another 
chance  of  reaching  them  before  they  could  take  to 
flight.  Though  now  passing  the  night  in  so  much 
vigilance  that  they  kept  tKeir  horses  saddled,  they 
had  not  begun  to  march  before  the  British  force  were 
within  two  hundred  yards,  and,  having  horses  superior 
both  in  speed  and  strength,  were  able  to  perform 
upon  them  considerable  execution,  before  they  had 
time  to  disperse.  So  little  did  the  enemy  think  of 
defending  themselves,  that  of  the  British, 'iit  dther  of 
those  onsets,  not  a  man  was  lost.  *'{(•:. 

In  addition  to  other  causes,  which  tended  to  redirbe 
the  power  of  Holkar,  the  most  respectable  of  the 
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BOOK  VI.  chiefe  who  belonged  to  his  army  now  came  over  with 
^"^"^•^^^  their  Mowers  to  the  English  camp.  The  Rajah  of 
1805.  Bhurtpore  also,  discoTcring  the  fidlacy  of  the  hopes 
which  he  had  built  upon  Holkar,  and  dreading  the 
effects  of  a  renewed  attack*  began,  soon  after  the  sus- 
pension of  operations,  to  testify  his  desire  for  recon- 
ciliation. Though  an  example  to  counteract  the 
impressions  made  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
Hindustan,  bj  the  successful  resistance  of  the  Riyah 
of  Bhurtpore,  might  have  appeared,  at  this  time^  ex- 
'  ceedingljr  useful ;  yet  some  strong  circumstances  re- 
commended a  course  rather  of  forbearance  than  of 
revenge.  The  season  was  very  far  advanced,  and 
Bhurtpore  might  still  make  a  tedious  defence :  The 
severity  of  the  hot  winds  would  destroy  the  health  of 
the  Europeans  in  the  trenches,  and  affect  even  that  of 
the  natives :  Great  inconvenience  was  sustained  &om 
the  continuance  of  Holkar  in  that  quarter  of  India, 
from  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  expel  him,  with 
Bhurtpore  for  a  place  of  refuge  and  support :  An4» 
above  all,  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  army  in  a  state 
of  readiness  to  act  against  Sdndia,  who  appeared  on 
the  point  of  renewing  the  war.  The  proposals  of  the 
Riijah,  therefore,  met  the  British  rulers  in  a  v^ry 
compliant  temper;  and  the  terms  of  a  new  treaty 
were  settled  on  the  10th  of  April,  when  the  preparar 
tions  for  the  renewal  of  the  siege  were  completed,  aad 
the  army  had  actually  taken  up  its  position  at  the 
place*  As  compensation  for  the  expense  which  the 
Rajah,  by  his  disobedience,  had  infficted  on  the 
British  government,  he  agreed  to  p^y,  by  instalnieDts, 
a  sum  of  twenty  kcs  of  Furruckabad rupees;  and  the 
additional  territory,  with  which  he  had  been  aggran- 
dized by  the  Company,  was  resumed  In  other  re* 
spects  he  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  same  situation 
in  which  he  had  been  placed  by  the  preceding  treaty. 
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The  fort  of  Deeg  was  not  indeed  to  be  restored  till  BOOKVi. 
after  experience,  for  some  time  had,  oJF  his  fiddity  and  ^"^^'  ^^' 
friendship;  but  if  that  were  obtained,  a  part  of  the    ^^^^^ 
compensation  money  would  not  be  required*^ 

llie  conclusion  of  a  treaty  with  Scindia,  even  his 
entering  into  the  system  of  subsidiary  defence,  created 
no  sense  of  tranquillity,  no  expectation  of  peace^ 
between  him  and  the  British  state.  Before  the  sig- 
nature of  the  treaty  of  subsidiary  alliaiice,  a  dispute 
had  arisen  about  the  fort  of  Gualior,  and  the  territory 
of  Gohud.  The  British  government  included  these 
possessions  in  the  operation  of  that  article  of  the 
treaty  which  bound  Scindia  to  all  the  engagements 
formed,  by  the  British  government  during  the  war, 
with  any  of  the  chiefs  who  had  previously  paid  to  him 
tribute  or  obedience.  Scindia  contended  that  they 
could  not  be  included  in  the  operation  of  that  article 
by  any  just  and  reasonable  construction ;  and  also 
represented  them  as  so  important  to  himself,  that  he 
could  by  no  means  retain  his  state  and  condition 
without  them. 

The  behaviour  of  Ambejee  Englah,  or  Ingliah,  had 
produced  even  military  operations,  between  the  time 
of  signing  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  signing  the  treaty 
of  drfensive  alliance.  After  having  separated  his  in- 
terests from  those  of  Scindia,  under  whom  he  rented 
a^d  governed  the  possessions  in  question,  and  aft:er 
having  formed  engagements  with  the  British  govern- 
ment, on  the  terms  which  it  held  out,  during  the  war, 
to  every  chief  whom  it  foundpossessed  of  power ;  that 
versatile  leader,  as  soon  as  he  understood  that  peace 
was  likely  to  be  concluded  with  Scindia,  renounced 
Ms  engagements  with  the  English,  and  endeavoured 
to  prevent  them  from  obtaining  possession  of  the  forts 
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BOOK  VI.  and  districts  which  he  had  agreed  to  give  up.  The 
^"^^•^^'  Commander-in-Chief  sent  troops,  and  seized  them. 
1805.  The  disputes  on  the  subject  of  Gualior  and  Gohud 
began  on  the  17th  of  February,  1804;  and  were 
pressed,  with  infinite  eagerness,  by  the  ministers  of 
Scindia.  They  did  not  prevent  the  signature  of  the 
defensive  treaty,  because  the  Mahratta  ministers  de- 
clared, that,  how  much  soever  convinced  of  his  right, 
and  how  deeply  soever  his  interests  would  be  affected 
by  the  alienation  of  that  right,  their  master  would  not 
allow  it  to  disturb  the  relations  of  peace  so  happily 
established ;  but  would  throw  himself  on  the  honour 
and  generosity  of  the  British  chie&.  They  argued 
and  contended,  that  the  article  of  the  treaty  which 
bound  him  to  the  engagements,  formed  with  his  de- 
pendants and  tributaries  by  the  British  Government, 
could  only  refer  to  such  chiefs  as  the  Rajahs  of  Jode- 
poor  and  Jyepoor,  or  at  any  rate,  to  Zemindars  and 
Jaghiredars ;  that  Gohud  was  the  immediate  property 
of  the  Maha  Rajah  ;  that  it  was  absurd  to  talk  of  a 
Rana  of  Gohud;  as  no  such  person  was  known;  as  all 
the  pretensions  of  that  family  were  extinct,  and  the 
province  had  been  in  the  immediate  and  absolute  pos- 
session of  Scindia  and  his  predecessor  for  thirty  years ; 
that  no  right  could  be  justly  founded  on  the  revival  of 
an  antiquated  claim,  in  favour  of  some  forgotten  indi- 
vidual of  an  ancient  family ;  and  that  it  was  not  for 
the  interest  of  the  British  government,  any  more  than 
of  Scindia,  to  call  in  question  the  foundations  of  actual 
possession,  since  a  great  part  of  all  that  belonged  to 
both  was  held  by  neither  a  more  ancient,  nor  a  more 
valid  title,  than  that  which  Scindia  possessed  to  the 
territory  of  Gohud.  As  for  the  fort  of  Gualior,  it 
was  not  so  much,  they  affirmed,  as  a  part  of  Gohud ; 
it  was  a  fortress  of  the  Mogul,  granted  to  Scindia,  of 
which  the  Rana  of  Gk>hud,  even  when  such  a  per^ 
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sonage  existed,  could  be  regarded  as  no  more  than  the  book  vi. 
Governor,  nominated  by  Scindia,  and  employed  ^f^^l^ 
during  his  pleasuite.  The  English  affirmed,  that  as  i805. 
the  operation  of  the  treaty  extended,  by  the  very 
terms,  to  aU  the  territories  of  Scindia,  excepting  those 
"  situated  to  the  southward  of  the  territories  of 
the  Rajahs  of  Jyepoor,  Jodepoor,  and  the  Rana  of 
Gohud,"  it  was  evident,  that  it  was  meant  to  apply 
to  those  of  the  Rana  of  Gohud ;  that  if  the  posses- 
sions  in  question  had  not  passed  to  the  English,  by 
treaty  with  the  parties  to  whom  it  was  now  consigned, 
it  would  have  passed  to  them  by  conquest;  as  the  army, 
after  the  battle  of  Lasswaree  was  actually  moving 
towards  Gohud  and  Gualior,  when  Ambajee  Ingliah, 
against  whom  the  heir  of  the  famiQy  of  the  Rana  of 
Gohud  had  been  acting,  in  aid  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, with  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  concluded  a 
treaty,  by  which  they  were  surrendered. 

It  would  appear,  that  General  Wellesley  believed 
there  was  weight  in  the  arguments  of  Scindia.  In 
the  answer  which  he  returned  to  Major  Malcolm, 
when  that  gentleman  made  communication  to  him  of 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  defensive  alliance, 
which  he  negotiated  with  Scindia :  "  It  appears,"  he 
remarked,  "  that  Scindia*s  ministers  have  given  that 
Prince  reason  to  expect  that  he  would  retain  Gualior; 
and^  I  think  it  possible,  that,  considering  all  the  cir«^ 
cumstances  of  the  case,  his  Excellency  the  Govemor- 
Gteneral  may  be  induced  to  attend  to  Scindia's  wishes 
upon  this  occasion.  At  all  events  your  dispatches 
contain  fresh  matter,  upon  which  it  woul^  fee  desirable 
to  receive  his  Excellency's  orders,  before  you  proceed 
to  make  any  communication  to  Scindia's  Durbar,  on 
the  subject  of  Gualior." 

The  Governor-General  continued  steadfastly  to 
consider  the  arrangement  which  he  had  made  re* 
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BOOK  VI,  specting  Gualior  and  Gohud,  as  fiecessary  to  corai^ 
Chap.  13.  |^>  intended  plan  of  defence,  by  a  chain  of  allied 
1805.  princes  and  strong  positions  between  the  British  and 
Mahratta  frontiers.  Scindia,  after  a  fruitless  contest, 
was  obliged  to  submit ;  and  on  the  21st  of  May, 
1804,  he  received  in  public  Durbar,  the  list  of  treaties 
to  which  he  was  required  to,  conform. 

The  apparent  temdnation  of  this  dispute  by  no 
means  introduced  the  sentiments  of  friendship  between 
the  two  governments.  In  a  letter,  dated  the  18th  of 
October,  1804,  which  was  addressed,  in  the  name  of 
Sdndia,  to  the  6ovemor-General»  various  complaints 
were  urged,  "  tending,**  says  the  British  ruler,  "to 
implicate  the  justice  and  good  faith  of  the  British 
government,  in  its  conduct  towards  that  chieflain.** 

First  of  all,  the  British  government  had  used  him 
ill  in  regard  to  money ;  for,  whereas  the  losses  to 
which  he  had  recently  been  exposed  had  deprived 
him  of  the  pecuniary  means  necessary  to  bring  his 
forces  into  the  field,  the  English  had  disregarded  his 
earnest  applications  for  the  sums  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  co-operate  in  the  subjugation  of  Holkar ;  the 
consequence  of  which  was,  that  when  he  sent  two 
chiefs,  Bappojee  Scindia,  and  Suddasheo  Bhow,  to 
join  the  army  under  General  Lake,  as  that  General 
would  afford  them  no  money,  they  were  soon  obliged 
to  separate  from  him,  in  order  to  find  a  subsistence, 
and  even  to  effect  a  temporary  and  feigned  conjunc- 
tion with  the  enemy,  to  avoid  destruction,  either  by 
his  arms,  or  by  the  want  of  subsistence. 

Secondly,  the  British  government  had  used  him 
iU,  in  respect  to  Gualior  and  Gohud ;  which  had  long 
formed  part  of  his  immediate  dominions,  and  were 
not  included  in  the  list,  delivered  to  General  WeDes- 
ley,  of  the  places  which  he  ceded  by  the  treaty  of 
peace. 
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Thitdlj^  his  tributary,  the  Rajah  of  Jodepore  was  bookvi. 
included  in  the  list  of  princes  jmtected  by  engage- ^'^''^^' 
moitswitb  the  English;  while  that  Rajah  himself  ^^Qg- 
dtisdaimed  all  such  engagements ;  had  received  into 
his  protection  the  fiunily  of  Holkar ;  and  had  written 
frequently  to  Sdndia,  declaring,  that  he  remained  in 
the  same  relation  to  him  as  before. 

Fourthly,  the  lands  which  were  to  be  restored,  as 
(Ae  private  pix)perty  of  Sdndia,  had  not  yet  been 
given  up;  and  the  pensions,  and  other  sums,  which 
were  ag^reed  for,  had  not  been  regularly  paid 

Fifthly,  the  British  government  had  not  afforded 
to  his  dominions  that  protection  which,  by  treaty, 
they  owed;  for  even  when  Colonel  Murray  was  at 
Oigein,  Hdkar  had  beseiged  the  fort  of  Mundsoor, 
«id  laid  waste  the  surrounding  country ;  while  Meer 
Khan,  the  Afghaun,  who  was  a  partisan  of  Holkar, 
had  captured  Bheloa,  and  plundered  the  adjoining 
districts. 

At  the  time  of  the  date  of  this  Jetter,  Sdndia  had 
moved  from  Boorhanpore,  and  reached  the  Nerbudda, 
which  his  army  was  already  beginning  to  cross.  In 
compliance  with  the  urgent  remonstrances  of  the 
British  government,  he, professed  the  intention  of  re- 
pairing to  the  capital  of  his  dominions,  and  under- 
taking the  regulation  of  his  affiurs.  In  reality,  he 
took  the  direction  of  Bapaul;  and,  with  or  without 
his  consent,  two  signal  enormities  took  [dace.  Some 
of  his  troops  plundered  Sangur,  a  city  and  district 
pertaining  to  the  Peshwa;  and  a  party  of  his  irre- 
gular troops  attacked  and  plundered  the  camp  of  the 
British  resident.  At  the  time  when  this  outrage  was 
committed,  the  British  force  in  Bundelcund  had  been 
summoned,  by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  to  reinforce 
the  main  army  at  Bhurtpore,  which  had  suffered  a 
material  reduction  in  the  late  unsuccessful  attempts* 
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BOOKVi.The  army  frdm  Bunddcund  was  on  its  march,  and 
^"^^'  ^^'  had  arrived  at  6ualior»  when,  late  in  the  evening, 
1805.  bircarrahs  came  in  with  intelligence  of  the  violation 
of  the  British  residency,  in  Scindiia's  camp.  Tiie 
greatest  alarm  was  excited.  The  route  through. 
Bundelcund  into  Allahabad,  from  Allahabad  to 
Benares,  and  from  Benares  to  Calcutta,  was  denuded 
of  all  its  troops ;  and  there  was  nothing  to  oppose  the 
progress  of  Scindia,  through  the  heart  of  the  British 
dominions,  to  Calcutta  itself.  It  immediately  sug- 
gested itself  to  the  minds  of  the  British  officers,  that 
Sdndia  had  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  the  fortunate 
moment,  when  the  British  troops  were  all  withdrawn 
to  the  disastrous  siege  of  Bhurtpore,  to  perform  this 
brilliant  exploit ;  and  that  the  violation  of  the  resi- 
dency was  the  first  act  of  the  war.  Under  this  im- 
pression, it  was  resolved  to  march  back  the  army  of 
Bundelcund  to  Jansee,  which  lay  on  the  road  by 
which  it  was  necessary  for  Scindia  to  pass.  Scindia 
proceeded  rather  in  a  contrary  direction,  towards 
Narwa.  The  probability  is,  that  Serjee  Rao  Gautka^ 
his  minister,  and  father-in-law,  committed  the  out-> 
rage  upon  the  British  residency,  in  hopes  to  embroil 
him  beyond  remedy  with  the  British  government,  and 
thus  to  ensure  the  war  to  which  he  found  it  so  diffi*- 
cult  to  draw  the  feeble  and  irresolute  mind  of  the 
Prince ;  while  the  promptitude  with  which  the  British 
force  was  again  opposed  to  his  march  into  the  British 
dominions  maintainedi  in  his  mind,  the  ascendancy  of 
those  fears  which  the  minister  found  it  so  haixl  to 
subdue.  A  spirited  prince  might  have  made  a  very 
different  use  of  his  opportunity. 

The  letter  which  contained  the  complaints  6£ 
Scindia  was  conveyed  in  so  tedious  a  mode,  that  four 
months  elapsed  before  it  was  delivered  at  Calcutta ; 
Qor  wi^  the  answer  penned  till  the  14th  of  April, 
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1805.     The  Governor-General  had  satisfactory  argu-  bookvi. 
ments  with  which  to  repel  the  several  allegations  o(^^^^'  ^^' 
Scindia ;  though  he  allowed  that  the  Rajah  of  Jode-    i805« 
pore  had  refused  to  abide  by  the  stipulations  con- 
tracted with  the  British  government ;  which,  there- 
fore, would  not  interfere  between  him  and  Scindia. 
He  then  proceeded  to  give  a  Hst  of  offences,  thirteen 
in  number,  with  which  Scindia  was  chargeable  toward 
the  British  state. 

First,  after  remaining  at  Boorhanpore,  till  towards 
the  end  of  the  year,  1804,  instead  of  proceeding  to 
his  capital,  in  conformity  with  the  pressing  instatices 
of  the  resident,  and  his  own  repeated  promises,  for  the 
purpose  of  co-operating  with  the  British  government, 
Scindia  directed  his  march  toward  the  territory  of 
Bhapaul,  where  he  was  not  only  remote  from  the 
scene  of  utility,  but  positively  injurious,  by  alarming 
and  robbing  one  of  the  British  allies. 

Secondly,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  remon* 
strances  of  the  resident,  a  vakeel  of  Holkar  was 
aUowed  to  remain  in  Scindia's  camp ;  and  Sdndia's 
minister  maintained  with  him  a  constant  clandestine 
intercourse. 

Thirdly,  Scindia's  officers,  at  Oujein,  instead  of 
yielding  any  asMstance  to  the  operations  of  Colonel 
Murray,  had  obstructed  them. 

Fourthly,  two  of  Scindia^s  commanders  hsKl  dis- 
serted from  the  British  army,  and  had  served  *With 
the  enemy  during  almost  the  whole  of  the  wari 

Fifthly,  Scindia,  notwithstanding  his  complaint  of 
the  want  of  resources,  had  augmented  his  army  as 
the  powers  of  the  enemy  declined,  thereby  exciting  a 
suspicion  of  treacherous  designs. 

Sixthly,  the  heinous  outrage  had  been  committed  of 
attacking  and  plundering  the  camp  of  the  British  re- 
sident, without  the  adoption  of  a  single  step  towards      , 
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BOOKVLcompensAtioii,  or  atonement,  or  even  the  discoreiy 

Chaii.  A3,  mj  punishment  rftbe  offenders. 
lgQ5^        The  remaining  articles  in  the«  list  were  eitber  of 
minor  importance,  or  so  nearly,  in  their  import,  coin- 
cident with  some  of  the  articles  mentioned  alK>ve,  that 
it  appears  unnecessary  to  repeat  them. 

The  Governor-General  declared ;  ^'  By  all  these 
acts,  your  Highness  has  manifestly  violated,  not  onlgr 
the  obligations  of  the  treaty  of  defensive  alliance,  but 
abo  of  the  treaty  of  peace.'*  According  to  this  deda- 
ration^  it  was  the  forbearance  alone  of  the  British 
government,  which  prevented  the  immediate  renewal 
of  war. 

The  next  step,  which  was  taken  by  Sdndia,  pro- 
duced expectation,  that  hostilities  were  near.  On 
the  28d  of  March,  1805,  he  announced,  offidally,  to 
the  British  resident,  his  resolution  of  marching  to 
Bhurtpore,  with  the  intention  of  interposing  his  me- 
diation, for  the  restoration  of  peace,  between  the 
British  government  and  its  enemies.  '^  To  proceed," 
says  the  Governor-General,  **  at  the  head  g£  an  army 
to  the  seat  of  hostilities,  for  the  purpose  of  interposing 
his  unsolidted  mediation,  was  an  act  not  only  incon- 
sistent with  the  nature  of  his  engagements,  but  in- 
sulting to  the  honour,  and  highly  dangerous  to  the 
interests,  of  the  British  government."  In  the  in- 
structions, however,  which  the  Governor-General 
issued  upon  thi^emeigency,  he  was  extremely  anxious 
to  avoid  the  extremity  of  war,  unless  in  the  case 
of  actual  aggression.  But  he  deemed  it  necessary, 
to  make  immediate  arrangements  for  sazing  the  pos- 
sessions of  Sdndia,  if  that  chieftain  should  proceed 
to  extremities.  Colonel  Close  was  invested  with  the 
same  powers,  which  had  fimnerly  been  confided  to 
Gofieral  Wellesley;  and  orders  were  issued  to  the 
oflioers  commanding  the  subsidiary  force  at  PoMa* 
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and  at  Hyderabad,  to  occupy,  with  their  troops,  the  boor  vl 
positions  most  fovourable  for  invading  the  southern  ^"^^'^^ 
dominions  of  Sdndia.    The  force  m  Guzerat,  which    iso5» 
had  been  weakened  by  the  detachment  sent  to  co- 
operate in  the  war  against  Holkar,  was  reinforced, 
with  a  view  as  well  to  d^snce,  as  to  seize  whatever 
bdooged  to  Scindia  in  Guzerat,  and  its  vicinity.     . 
Upon  some  further  disclosure  of  the  hostile,  or,  at 
feast,  the  unfriendly  councils  of  Scindia,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief was  instructed  to  oppose  the  march 
to  Bhurtpore,  as  what,  ^  under  dl  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  constituted  not  only  a  declaration  of  war, 
but  a  violent  act  of  hostility.** 

The  Governor-General,  in  the  event  of  a  war^  now 
fesolved  to  reduce  the  power  of  Scindia  to  what  he- 
calls  ^  the  lowest  scale.**  He  obsares,  that  the 
principle  of  compensation,  which  had  regulated  the 
terms  of  the  former  treaty,  *'  had  proved  inadequate 
to  the  purposes  of  British  security,  and  that  the  re- 
straints imposed  by  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  upon  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia's  means  of  mischief 
were  insufficient*— that  another  principle  of  padfi- 
cation  mu$t  therefore  be  assumed ;  that  Scindia  must 
not  be  permitted  to  retain  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  an  independent  state ;  nor  any  privileges  to  an 
extent  that  might  at  a  future  time  enable  him  to 
injure  the  British  or  their  allies ;  and  that  the  British 
government  must  secure  the  arrangement  by  esta- 
Mishing  a  direct  control  over  the  acts  of  his  govern*' 
inent-*experience  having  sufficiently  manifested,  that 
it  was  in  vain  to  place  any  reliance  on  the  faith,  jus- 
tice, sincerity,  gratitude,  or  honour  of  that  chief- 
tain**—*he  might  have  added,  or  any  chieftain  of  his 
nation,  or  country. 

No  declaration  can  be  more  positive  and  strong  of 
the  total  inefficacy  of  the  system  of  defensive  alliance. 
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BOOK  VI.  As  there  is  here  a  declaration  of  what  was  not  sufB- 

^'^^•^^'  cient  for  British  security,  namely,  the  system  of  de- 

1805    ^^'^^^^^  alliance,  so  there  is  »a  declaration  of  what 

^  *    alone  is  sufficient,  namely,  the  total  prostration  and 

absolute  dependence  of  every  surrounding  power. 

This,  however,  we  have  more  than  once  had  occasion 

to  observe,  is  conquest — conquest  in  one  of  the  worst  ^ 

of  its  shapes ;  worst,  both  with  respect  to  the  people 

of  India,  as  adding  enormously  to  the  villanies  of 

their  own  species  of  government,  instead  of  impart* 

ing  to  them  the  blessings  of  a  better  one ;  and  the 

people  of  England,  as  loading  them  with  all  the  cost 

of  governing  and  defending  the   country,   without 

giving  them  all  the  revenues, 

Scindia  continued  his  march  to  the  northward,  and 
on  the  29th  of  March  had  advanced  with  all  his 
cavalry  and  Pindarees  to  Subbulghur,  on  the  river 
Chumbul,  leaving  his  battalions  and  guns  in  the  rear. 
His  force  at  this  time  was  understood  by  the  British 
.  government  to  consist  of  eight  or  nine  thousand 
cavalry,  20,000  Pindarees,  and  nominally  eighteen 
battalions  of  infantry  with  140  guns,  all  in  a  very 
defective  state  of  discipline  and  equipment.  On  the 
Slst  of  March  he  had  advanced  about  eighteen  miles 
in  a  north-easterly  direction  from  Subbulghur.  Here 
he  was  joined  by  Ambajee ;  and  the  British  resident 
in  his  camp,  understanding  that  it  was  his  intention 
to  cross  the  Chumbul  with  his  cavalry  and  Pindarees, 
leaving  the  bazars  and  heavy  baggage  of  the  army 
under  the  protection  of  Ambajee,  requested  an  au- 
dience. His  object  was  to  represent  to  Sdndia  the 
impropriety  of  crossing  the  Chumbul,  and  the  utility 
of  waiting  for  Colonel  Close,  who  was  expected  soon 
to  arrive  on  an  important  mission  from  the  capital  of 
the  flajah  of  Berar.  The  propositions  of  the  British 
agent  were  received  with  the  most  amicable  profes*- 
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sions  on  the  part  oi  Scindia  and  tiis  minister& ;  who  book  VL 
represented,  that  the  embarrassBient  of  his  finances  ^^t^*  '^' 
was  so  great  as  to  present  him  from  returning  to^   \Z0B* 
effect  the  settlement  of  his  country;  that  his  march 
towards  Bhurtpore  was  intended  solely  to  accelerate 
the  arrival  of  peace ;  but  that,  if  the  British  govern* 
ment  would  make  any  arrangement  for  the  relief  cf 
his  urgent  necessities,  he  would  regulate  his  proceed* 
ingsf,  agreeably  to  its  desires.     A  copy  of  a  letter  to 
the  Governor-General  was  also  read,  in  which  re- 
paration  was  promised  for  the  outrage  on  the  resi- 
dent's camp. 

This  conference,  when  reported  ^to  the  Grovemor- 
General,  appeared  to  him  to  indicate  a  more  sub- 
missive turn  in  the  councils  of  Scindia:  the  resident 
was  accordingly  instructed,  to  inform  the  chieftain, 
that  the  atonement  offered  for  the  outrage  was  ac- 
cepted ;  that  the  distresses  of  his  government  would 
be  relieved  by  pecuniary  aid,  if  he  would  act  in  co- 
operation with  the  British  government ;  and  that  he 
could  do  this,  only  by  returning  to  the  southward, 
and  empbying  himself  in  the  seizure  of  the  remain- 
ing possessions  of  Holkar  in  Malwa. 

GNb  the  2d  of  April,  Scindia  marched  about  eight 
miles  in  a  retrograde  direction  towards  Subbulghur ; 
leaving  the  whole  of  his  baggage  and  bazars  under 
the  charge  of  Ambajee.  On  the  3d,  the  resident 
was  visited  by  Sdndia's  vakeel,  whose  commission 
was»  to  importune  him  on  the  subject  of  pecuniary 
relief.  A  discussion  ensued  on  the  two  points,  of 
receiving  money,  and  deferring  the  declared  intention 
of  crossing  the  Chumbul  and  proceeding  to  Kerowly, 
till  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Close.  The  result  was,  an 
agreement  on  the  part  of  Scindia,  to  return  and 
wait  at  Subbulghur,  and  on  that  of  the  Briti:»h  resi- 
dent to  afford  a  certain  portion  of  pecuniary  aid- 
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BOOK  VI.  On  the  7th  <^  ApriU  Ameer  Khrni  depaHed  firom 
^^^^'^^'  Bhurtpore^  with  the  avowed  inteation  of  joining  the 
1805^  arniy  of  Scindia.  On  the  same  day,  the  minister  of 
Sdndia  marchedi  towards  Bhurtpore,  with  a  large 
body  of  Sdndia's  pindarrees,  and  a  considerable  part 
of  his  cavahy.  Information  was  sent  to  the  resideat, 
that  the  proposed  mediation  was  the  object  of  the 
march* 

On  the  llth.  General  Lake  received  a  letter  from 
the  minister,  who  had  arrived  at  Weir,  a  town  si- 
tuated about  fifteen  miles  S.  W.  of  Bhurtpore ;  stating 
that,  as  the  British  resident  in  the  camp  of  Scindia  had 
expressed  a  desirefor  the  mediation  of  that  sovereign, 
he  had  conunanded  him  to  proceed  for  that  purpose 
to  Bhurtpore.  The  British  General  replied,  that, 
peace  having  been  concluded  with  the  Rajah  cS 
Bhurtpore,  the  advance  of  the  minister  of  Scindia 
was  unnecessary,  and  might  subvert  the  relations  of 
'  amity  between  the  British  government  and  his  mas- 
ter, to  whom  it  was  highly  expedient  that  he  should 
return.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  advanced  on  the 
12th,  with  a  small  party  of  horse,  within  a  few  miles 
of  Bhurtpore,  whence  he  transmitted  a  message  to 
the  Rajah,  sdiciting  a  personal  conference,  Whidi 
the  Rajah  declined.  The  minister  then  returned  to 
Weir.  Holkar,  who  had  been  obliged,  on  the  sub- 
mission of  the  Rajah,  to  leave  Bhurtpore,  joined  him, 
at  this  place,  with  three  or  four  thousand  exhausted 
cavafay,  nearly  the  whole  of  his  remaining  force; 
and  both  proceeded  towards  the  camp  of  Scindia  at 
Subbulghur. 

The  advanoe  of  the  minister,  immediately  after  the 
master  had  agreed  to  halt,  the  Governor-General 
regarded  as  an  evasion,  and  a  fi^ud.  The  conduct 
of  Scindia,  and  some  intercepted  letters,  taken  fixwi 
an  agent  of  Scindia  dispatched  to  Holkar  toward 
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tlie  close  of  ibe  month  of  March»  oonviiiccd  the  book  vi. 
Governor-General  of  a  ooinddaice  in  the  views  rf  Chap^ 
these  two  chiefs.  And,  whether  they  united  tlidr  isos. 
farces  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  better  terms  of  peaoe» 
or  fiDT  the  purpose  of  increasing  their  abilities  for  war; 
as  it  would  be  of  great  importance  for  them,  in  either 
case,  to  prevent  an  accommodation  between  the  Bri* 
tish  government  and  Runjeet  Sing,  it  was  not  doubt- 
ed, that  the  design  of  Sdndia  to  proceed  to  Bhurt- 
pore  had  that  prevention  for  its  end.  On  the  1 1th, 
the  14th,  and  the  15th  of  April,  Baf^jee  Scindia, 
Ameer  Khan,  and  Holkar,  respectively,  joined  the 
camp  of  Scindia,  who  offered  to  the  British  resi- 
dent a  frivolous  pretext  for  affording  a  cordial  re- 
ception to  each.  He  affirmed  that  Holkar,  who  had 
determined,  he  said,  to  renew  his  invasion  of  the 
British  territories,  had,  in  compliance  with  his  per- 
suasions, abandoned  that  design,  and  consented  to  ac* 
cept  his  mediation  for  the  attainment  of  peace* 

On  the  Slst  of  A{vil,  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
with  the  whole  of  his  army,  moved  from  Bhurtpore, 
toward  the  position  of  the  united  diiefs;  and  signified 
\m  desire  to  the  British  resident,  that  he  would  take 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  quitting  Scindia*s  camp. 
The  necessity  of  this  measure  appeared  to  him  the 
stronger  from  a  recent  event.  Holkar  had  seized  the 
person  of  Ambajee,  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  from 
him  a  sum  of  money ;  an  audadty  to  which  he  would 
not  have  proceeded  in  the  very  camp  of  Scindia, 
without  die  consent  of  that  chieftaui,  and  a  perfect 
concurrence  in  their  views. 

On  the  27th,  in  consequence  of  instructions  from 
the  Cornmandar-in-Chirf,  die  British  resident  solicited 
an  ksterview  with  Scindia ;  and  he  thought  proper  to 
give  notice  that  the  object  of  it  was,  to  require  the 
cdaurn  €i  Scindia  from  the  position  which  he  then 
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BOOKVI.  occupied/ and  his  separation  from  Holkar.  The 
CflAKi3. evening  of  the  same  day  was  appointed ;  but,  when 
""1805.  ^*  anived^  the  attendance  of  the  resident  was  not  de- 
manded. All  that  daj,  and  the  succeeding  night, 
great  alarm  and  confusion  prevailed  in  Scindia's 
camp ;  for  it  was  reported  that  the  British  army  was 
near.  On  the  morning  of  the  S8th,  Sdndia  and 
Holkar,  with  their  respective  forces,  began  to  retreat 
with  great  precipitation;  and  pursued  a  difficult 
march  for  several  days,  during  which  heat  and  want 
of  water  destroyed  a  great  number  of  men,  to;  Sheo- 
pore,  a  town  in  the  direct  route  to  Kotah,  and  distant 
from  that  place  about  fifty  miles. 

The  resoluticm,  which  this  retreat  su^fested  to  the 
Governor-General,  was,  ^\  To  adopt  the  necessaiy 
measures  for  cantoning  the  army  at  its  several  fixed 
stations.  In  his  judgment,'^  he  says,  '*  this  measure, 
properly  arranged,  might  be  expected  tO'  afford  suf- 
ficient protection  to  the  British  possessions  even  in 
the  event  of  war ;  and  the  best  security  for  the  pre- 
servation of  peace  would  be"  (not  the  system  of  de^ 
fensive  alliance,  but)  *^  such  a  distribution  of  the  Bri- 
tish armies  as  should  enable  them  to  act  against  the 
enemy  with  vigour  and  celerity,  if  Scindia  should 
commence  hostilities,  or  Holkar  again  attempt  to  dis- 
turb the  tranquillity  of  the  British  territories.  At 
the  same  time  this  arrangement  would  afford  the 
means  of  dBecting  a  material  reduction  of  the  heavy 
charges  incident  to  a  state  of  war."  Yet  he  had 
argued,  in  defence  of  the  former  war,  that  to  ke^ 
the  British  army  in  a  state  of  vigilance  would  be 
nearly  as  expensive  as  a  state  of  war. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  Scindia  and  Holkar  re-com- 
menced their  retreat  to  Kotah ;  while  the  demand 
was  still  evaded  of  the  English  resident  of  leave  to 
depart  from  Scindia's  camp.    The  opinion,  entertained 
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by  the  Governor-General  of  the  state  of  Scindia's  BOOKVI. 
counsels,  at  the  time  when  he  arranged  the  canton-  ^°^^'  ^^' 
ment  of  the  British  troops,  is  thus  expressed,  in  his  i^^^ 
own  words :  **  The  weakness  and  the  indolence  of 
Scindia's  personal  character,  combined  with  his  habits 
of  levity  and  debauchery,  have  gradually  subjected 
him  to  the  uncontroled  influence  of  his  minister 
Serjee  Rao  Ghautka,  a  person  of  the  most  profligate 
principles,  and  whose  cruelty,  violence,  and  abandoned 
conduct*  have  rendered  him  odious  to  whatever  re- 
/mains  of  req)ectable  among  the  chiefs  attached  to 
Scindia.  Ghautka's  personal  views,  and  irregular 
and  disorderly  disposition,  are  adverse  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  Sdndia's  government  upon  any  settled 
basis  of  peace  and  order.  Ghautka  is  therefore  an. 
enemy  to  the  treaty  of  alliance  subsisting  between 
Dowlut  Rao  Scindia  and  the  Honourable  Company. 
Under  the  guidance  of  such  perverse  councils  the 
interests  of  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia  have  actually  been 
sacrificed  by  Ghautka  to  those  of  Jeswunt  Rao 
Holkar ;  and  it  appears  by  the  report  of  the  acting 
resident,  contained  in  his  despatch  of  the  9th  of  May, 
that  in  the  absence  of  Serjee  Rao  Ghautka,  the  func- 
tions of  the  administration  are  actually  discharged  by 
Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar." 

With  respect  to  Holkar,  the  Governor-General 
was  of  opinion,  that  his  turbulent  disposition  and 
predatory  habits  w^ould  never  allow  him  to  submit  to 
restraint,  "  excepting  only  in  the  last  extremity  of 
ruined  fortune:"  And  that,  as  no  terms  of  accom- 
modation,  such  as  he  would  accept,  could  be  offered 
to  him,  without  the  appearance  of  concession,  no  ar- 
rangement with  him  ought  to  be  thought  of,  except 
on  terms  previously  solicited  by  himself,  and  such  as 
would  deprive  him  of  the  means  of  disturbing  the 
possessions  of  the  British  government  and  its  allies. 

VOL.  VI.  2  L  n        } 
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BODKVL  He  predicted^  and  there  was  abundant  reason  for 
^^^^'  ^^'  the  anticipation,  that  the  confederacy  between  Holkar 
1805.  ^°^  Scindia  would  be  of  short  duration.  In  that 
case,  provided  Scindia  abstained  from  actual  aggres* 
sion  upon  the  IBritish  state  or  its  allies,  the  existing 
treaty  of  peace  might  still,  he  thought,  be  preserved/ 
About  the  beginning  of  June,  the  confederate  chief- 
tains proceeded  in  a  westerly  direction  towards 
Ajmere.  '  For  the  countenance  or  aid  they  had  re- 
ceived, or  might  be  expected  to  receive,  in  that  quar- 
ter, firom  the  petty  princes  who  had  entered  into  the 
GrOvemor-6eneral*s  system  of  Alliance,  that  Grovemor 
provided  the  following  legitimate  apology.  ^  The 
conduct  of  the  petty  chiefs  of  Hindostan,  and  of  the 
Rajpoot  states,  must  necessarily  be  regulated  by  the 
progress  of  events.  None  of  those  chiefs  possesses 
singly  .the  power  of  resisting  the  forces  of  the  con- 
federates, and  any  effectual  combination  among  those 
chiefs  is  rendered  impracticable  by  the  nature  of  their 
tenures,  by  their  respective  views  and  prejudices,  and 
by  the  insuperable  operation  of  immemorial  usaiges 
and  customs.  They  are  therefore  compelled  to  sub- 
mit to  exactions  enforced  by  the  vicinity  of  a  superior 
force,  and  their  preservation  and  their  interests  are 
concerned  in  supporting  the  cause  of  that  power, 
which,  engaged  in  a  contest  with  another  state,  ap- 
pears to  be  successful,  and  in  abstaining  from  any 
opposition  to  either  of  the  belligerent  powers  which 
possesses  the  means  of  punishing  their  resistance.^ 
In  contracting  alliances  with  the  petty  states  of  Hin- 


1  Printed  papers,  ut  supm,  No.  23 ;  Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the 
Governor-Generaly  7th  June,  1805,  relative  to  Gualior  and  Gdiod, 
with  enclosures,  p.  167^803 ;  and  copy  of  a  Letter  from  ditto,  Slst 
May,  with  enclosures,  p.  5—148. 

^  Compare  with  these  grounds  of  action,  those  lidd  down  by  MK 
Hasting;s9  in  regard  to  the  Rohillas. 
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dottan  the  British  government  has  never  entertained  BOOK  vi. 
the  vain  expectation  of  deriving  from  them  the  bene-  ^^^^*  ^^' 
fits  of  an  active  opposition  to  the  ^ower  of  the  Mah*    iso5. 
ratta  chieftains,  or  even  of  an  absolute  neutrality, 
excepting  under  circumstances  which  should  enable 
us  to  protect  them  against  the  power  of  the  enemy. 
At  the  same  time  the  actual  or  expected  superiority 
aikd  success  of  the  confederates  can  alone  induce  those 
states  to  unite  their  exertions  with  those  of  the  enemy 
in  active  operations  against  the  British  power."     It 
is  not  easy  to  see,  what  utility  could  exist  in  alli- 
ances, of  which  these  were  to  be  the  only  results. 

In  the  early  part  of  June,  intelligence  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Governor-General  by  the  resident  in 
Sdndia's  camp,  whom  Scindia,  in  spite  of  reiterated 
applications,  had  still  detained,  of  the  probability  of. 
an  important  change  in  the  councils  of  that  chieftain, 
by  the  dismission  of  Serjee  Rao  Ghautka  the  minister, 
and  the  appointment  of  Ambajee  in  his  stead.  Though 
it  appeared  that  the  ascendancy  of  Holkar  in  the 
councils  of  Scindia  was  the  cause  of  the  expected 
change,  the  Governor-General  was  disposed  to  believe 
that  it  increased  all  the  probabilities  of  a  speedy  disso- 
tion  of  the  confederacy ;  as  Ambajee,  it  was  likely, 
would  favour  the  projects  of  Holkar  no  longer  than 
necessity  required. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  the  acting  resident  delivered 
to  Scindia  a  letter  from  the  Commander-in-Chief,  de- 
claring, that  if  he  were  not  permitted  to  quit  the 
camp  in  ten  days,  the  relations  subsisting  between 
the  two  states  would  be  regarded  as  no  longer  binding 
on  the  British  government.  In  some  supposed  incon- 
sistency in  the  letters  of  the  Governor-General  and 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  Scindia  found  a  pretext  for 
delay,  requiring  time  to  apply  for  elucidation  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief. 

2  l2 
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BOOK  VI.     All  pretext  on  this  ground  being  removedi  the 

Chap.  13.  Governor-General  concluded,  that,  if  Scindia  any 

1805.    ^^"iT^^  persisted  in  his  rrfusal  to  dismiss  the  resident, 

it  was  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  necessity  of  war ;  and  if 

war  had  become  necessary,  that  it  should  not  be  de^ 

layed.     Instructions   were,  therefore,   addressed  to 

the  Commander-in-Chief,  by  which  he  was  directed 

to  be  prepared  for  active  operations  against  the  con- 

.    federate  forces  of  Scindia  and  Holkar,  as  soon  as  the 

season  should  admit. 

On  the  27th  of  June,  the  last  of  the  days  allowed 
to  precede  the  departure  of  the  resident  agreeably  to 
the  demand  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  he  was  vi* 
'  sited  by  one  of  the  principal  servants  of  Sdndia. 
The  object  of  the  conference  was,  to  prevail  upon  the 
resident  to  wave  his  demand  of  dismission.  On  this 
occasion,  the  strongest  professions  of  amicable  inten- 
tions with  respect  to  the  British  government  were 
made  on  the  part  of  Scindia ;  and  his  extreme  reluct- 
ance to  part  with  the  resident  was  ascribed  to  the 
appearance  which  would  thence  arise  of  enmity 
between  the  states;  while  he  would  by  no  means 
allow  that  detention  could  be  considered  as  a  sufficient 
motive  for  war.  ^ 

Thus  stood  the  relations  between  the  British  state 
and  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  when  the  Marquis  Com- 
wallis  arrived  in  India.  In  the  month  of  December, 
1808,  the  Marquis  Wellesley  had  notified  to  the 
Court  of  Directors  his  intention  of  resigning  the 
government  of  India,  and  of  returning  to  Europe,  as 
soon  as  the  negotiations  with  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia, 
and  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  should  be  conducted  to  a 
conclusion.     The  hostilities,  in  which  the  Company 

»  Dispatch  of  the  Govemor-Getieral,  dated  30th  vTuly,  1805,  wkh 
its  enclosures,  No.  23  at  sapra,  p.  227 — 248. 
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became  involved  with  Holkar,  induced  him  to  defer  BOOKvr. 
the  execution  of  his  intentions;  and,  even  in  the ^"^^'  ^^' 
month  of  March,  1805,  though  he  expressed  his  in-  ^gQ^ 
creasing  solicitude,  in  the  declining  state  of  his 
health,  to  be  relieved  from  the  cares  and  toils  of  go- 
vemment,  and  to  return  to  a  more  genial  climate,  he 
declared  his  resolution  not  to  abandon  his  post,  till 
the  tranquillity  and  order  of  the  British  empire  in 
India  should  rest  on  a  secure  and  permanent  basis.  ^ 
Before  this  time,  however,  measures  had  been  con- 
templated in  England  for  a  change  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  India.  The  Directors,  and  the  Ministry 
themselves,  began  to  be  alarmed  at  the  accumulation 
of  the  Indian  debt,  and  the  pecuniary  difficulties 
which  pressed  upon  the  Company.  Lord  Wellesley 
was  regarded  as  a  very  expensive  and  ambitious  ruler; 
the  greater  part  of  his  administration  had  been  a 
scene  of  war  and  conquest ;  war  and  conquest  in  In- 
dia had  been  successfully  held  forth  to  the  British  na- 
tion, as  at  once  hostile  to  the  British  interests,  and 
cruel  to  the  people  of  India ;  with  a  ruler,  possessing 
the  dispositions  of  Lord  Wellesley,  it  was  supposed, 
that  the  chances  of  war  would  always  outnumber 
the  chances  for  peace ;  the  popular  voice,  which 
often  governs  the  cabinets  of  princes,  ascribed  a  cha- 
racter of  moderation  and  sageness  to  the  Marquis 
Comwallis ;  and  to  those  who  longed  for  peace  and 
an  overflowing  exchequer  in  India  it  appeared,  that 
the  return  of  this  nobleman  would  afford  a  remedy 
for  every  disorder.  Though  bending  under  years 
and  infirmities,  his  own  judgment)  and  that  of  the 
parties  on  whom  the  choice  depended,  succeeded  in 
sending  him,  in  the  prospect,  to  a  probable,  in  the 
event,  to  an  actual,  grave. 

>  No.  33,  ut  supra,  p.  253. 
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BOOK  VI.     He  arrived  at  Calcutta  on  the  80th  of  July,  1806 ; 

^°^^*  ^^'  and  on  the  same  day  took  the  oaths  in  Council,  and 
1805.  ^s^^^^  ^^  government.  On  the  1st  of  August  he 
announced  this  event  to  the  Secret  Committee  of  the 
Court  of  Directors,  in  an  overland  despatch ;  in  vvhich 
he  added,  ^^  Finding,  to  my  great  concarn,  that  we 
are  still  at  war  with  Holkar,  and  that  we  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  at  peace  with  Scindia,  I  have  determined 
to  proceed  immediately  to  the  upper  provinces,  that  I 
may  be  at  hand  to  avail  myself  of  the  interval  which 
the  present  rainy  season  must  occasion  in  our  military 
operations,  to  endeavour,  if  it  can  be  done  without  a 
sacrifice  of  our  honour,  to  terminate,  by  negotiation, 
a  contest,  in  which  the  most  brilliant  success  can  af- 
ford us  no  solid  benefit,  and  which,  if  it  should  con- 
tinue, must  involve  jjs  in  pecuniary  difficulties  which 
we  shall  hardly  be  able  to  surmount.** 

The  extent  of  the  condemnation,  thus  speedily 
pronounced  on  the  policy  of  his  predecessor,  was 
somewhat  equivocal,  The  meaning  might  be,  either 
that  so  much  success  had  already  been  gained  in  the 
contest,  that  w> further  success  would  be  of  any  ad- 
vantage ;  or,  that  it  was  a  contest,  in  which  from  the 
beginning,  '^  the  most  brilliant  success  could  afford  na 
solid  benefit."  ^ 

Lord  Cornwallis  lost  no  time  in  commencing  his 
journey  to  the  upper  provinces.  In  a  letter  of  his, 
dated  on  the  river,  August  9th,  1805,  he  informed 
the  Court  of  Directors,  that  "  one  of  the  first  objects 
to  which  his  attention  had  been  directed,  was,  an 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  their  finances.  The  result," 
he  says,  "  of  this  inquiry  affords  the  most  discourag- 
ing prospects ;  and  has  convinced  me,  that  unless 
some  very  speedy  measures  are  taken  to  reduce  our 
expenses,  it  will  be  impossible  to  meet  with  effect  the  ' 
contingency  of  a  renewed  war  with  Scindia  and  those 
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powers  Mrho  may  be  disposed  to  confederate  with  book  vi. 
him/'     The  only  source  of  relief  to  which  it  appeared  ^"^'  ^^' 
that  he  could  have  immediate  recourse,   was  the    igf^ 
reduction  of  as  many  as  possible  of  the  irregular 
troops. 

Among  the  measures  of  Lord  Wellesley,  already 
described,  for  reducing  the  power  of  the  Mahratta 
princes  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  was  that  of 
encouraging,  by  offers  of  engagement  in  the  British 
service,  theofficers,  employed  by  those  princes,  to  desert 
with  their  troops.  The  number  of  those  who  came  over 
to  the  British  service  became  at  last  very  considerable; 
and  the  expense  exceedingly  severe.  Measures  had 
been  taken  to  lessen  the  burthen,  before  the  dose  of  the 
late  administration ;  and  the  expense  had  been  re* 
duced  from  the  sum  of  5,83,669  rupees  per  month,  to 
that  of  3,90,455.  The  expense  appeared,  and  with 
justice,  in  so  very  serious  a  light  to  Lord  Comwallis^ 
that  the  troops  in  question  he  declared^  **  would  cer* 
tainly  be  less  formidable  if  opposed  to  the  Britidi 
government  in  the  field,  than  while  they  remained  so 
distressing  a  drain  upon  its  resources."  A  f(»*mida- 
ble  impediment  however  opposed  the  dismission  even 
r  of  those  to  whom  the  faith  of  the  government  was  in 
no  degree  pledged ;  because  their  pay  was  several 
months  in  arrear,  as  well  as  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
army,  and  there  was  no  money  in  the  treasury  for 
^  discharge.  In  this  exigency  the  Governor-Gene- 
ral resolved  to  detain  the  treasure  which  the  Directors  . 
had  sent  for  China;  and  apprised  them  of  this 
intention  by  his  letter,  dated  on  the  9th  of  August. 
In  another  letter,  dated  on  the  28th  of  the  same  . 
month,  he  says,  "  I  have  already  represented  to  your 
Honourable  Committee,  the  extreme  pecuniary  em- 
barrassments in  which  I  have  found  this  government 
involved :  every  part  of  the  army,  and  every  branch 
of  the  public  departments   attached  to  it,  ev^n  in 
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BOOK  VI.  their  present  stationary  positions,  are  suffering  severe 

°^'  ^^'  distress  from  an  accumulation  of  arrears ;   and  if,  un- 

1805.    fortunately,  it  should  become  indispensably  necessary 

to  put  the  troops  again  in  motion,  I  hardly  know 

how  the  difficulties  of  providing  funds  for  such  an 

event  are  to  be  surmounted."^ 

The  next  part  of  the  late  system  of  government, 
in  which  the  Governor-G^eneral  thought  it  necessary 
to  interfere,  was  the  scheme  of  alliances.  On  that 
subject  his  sentiments  differed  widely  from  those  of 
the  ruler  who  had  gone  before  him. 

In  a  letter,  dated  the  20th  of  July,  1805,  Colonel 
Close,  resident  at  Poona,  had  stated  to  the  Governor- 
General,  that  he  had  obtained  an  interview  with  one 
of  the  principal  officers  of  the  Peshwa's  govemmetit, 
'*  with  whom,"  says  he,  "  I  conversed  largely  on  the 
present  distracted  conduct  of  the  Poona  government ; 
pointing  out  to  him,  that,  owing  to  the  want  of  capa- 
city and  good  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Dewan, 
the  Peshwa,  instead  of  enjoying  that  ease  of  mind 
and  honourable  comfort,  which  his  alliance  with  the 
British  government  was  calculated  to  bestow  upon 
him,  was  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  anxiety,  either  by 
remonstrances  necessarily  made  to  his  Dewan  by  the 
British  resident,  or  by  the  disobedience  and  wicked 
conduct  of  the  persons  placed  by  the  Dewan  in 
the  civil  and  military  charge  of  his  Highness's  terri- 
tories, which,  instead  of  yielding  a  revenue  for  his 
Highness's  treasury,  went  only  to  maintain  a  set  of 
abandoned  men,  whose  first  object  is  obtaining  au- 
thority to  assemble  bands  of  freebooters,  and  then, 
acting  for  themselves,  hold  his  Highness's  govern- 
ment at  defiance," 

1  Copies  of  ull  letters  from  the  late  Marquis  Coruwaliis,  &c.  ordered 
by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  10th  February^  1803)  p.  S, 
4,  and  6.  For  the  reduction  of  the  irregular  troops  by  Lord  Welleslcy, 
B^  the  ktter  of  tlie  Commanderwin-Chief,  No  23^  ut  supra,  p.  2 13. 
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A  desfKitch  from  the  Marquis  Cornwallis  to  Colo-  BOOKVi. 
nel  Close,  signed  by  the  secretary  to  Government,  ^"*'-  ^^• 
and  dated  on  the  river  near  Plassey,  the  18th  of  ^^^^ 
August,  1805,  says,  "  The  information  which  the 
Governor-General  has  obtained  since  his  Lordship's 
arrival  at  Fort  William,  respecting  the  state  of 
affairs  at  the  court  of  Poona,  and  especially  the  com- 
munications contained  in  your  despatches  above 
acknowledged,  have  enabled  his  Lordship  to  form  a 
correct  judgment  of  the  condition  of  his  Highness  the 
Peshwa's  government.  His  Lordship  observes^  with  • 
deep  concern,  the  utter  inefficiency  of  the  Peshwa's 
authority,  to  maintain  the  allegiance  and  subordination 
of  his  officers  and  subjects ;  to  secure  the  resources  of 
his  country ;  or  to  command  the  services  of  his  troops. 
His  Highness  is  compelled  to  solicit  the  interference 
of  the  British  government,  to  repress  civil  commo- 
tion among  the  public  officers  of  his  government,  and 
to  provide  the  means  of  paying  the  troops  which,  by 
treaty,  he  is  pledged  to  furnish  for  the  service  of  the 
war.  His  Highness  himself,  solicitous  only  of  personal 
ease  and  security,  seems  disposed  to  leave  to  the 
British  goverment  the  internal  regulation  of  his  donu« 
nions,  and  the  suppression  of  that  anarchy  and  con- 
fusion which  is  the  necessary  result  of  a  weak  and 
inefficient  government. — We  are  thus  reduced  to  the 
alternative,  either  of  mixing  in  all  the  disorder  and 
contentions,  incident  to  the  loose  and  inefficient  con- 
dition of  the  Peshwa's  administration :  or  of  suffering 
the  government  and  dominion  of  his  Highness  to  be 
completely  overthrown  by  the  unrestrained  effi^cts  of 
general  anarchy  and  rebellion. — ^Under  such  circum- 
stances, the  alliance  with  the  Peshwa,  far  from  being 
productive  of  any  advantage  to  the  Company,  must 
involve  us  in  inextricable  diffculty,  and  become  an 
intolerable  burthen  upon  us."  " 

The  Govcrnor-General  alludes  to  certain  circum- 
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BOOKVLBtances:  but  the  question  is,  whether  these  very 
^^^^'  ^^'  circumstances  are  not  the  natural  result  ci  such  an 
1805  *>*li^"^ce,  not  with  the  Peshwa  exclusively,  but  any  one 
of  the  native  states;  and  whether  there  is  any  rational 
medium  between  abstinence  from  all  conneidon 
with  these  states,  and  the  avowed  conquest  of 
them,  the  complete  substitution,  at  once,  of  the  Bri- 
tish government  to  their  own  wretched  system  of 
mis-rule. 
The  6ovemor*6eneral  recurs  to  his  former  opi- 
-  nions  respecting  the  impolicy  of  all  connexion  with 
the  Mahratta  states ;  opinions  of  which  the  reason 
was  not  confined  to  the  Mahratta  states;  and  he 
sa3rs,  **  It  must  be  in  your  recollection,  that,  during 
Marquis  Comwallis's  former  administration,  his 
Lordship  foreseeing  the  evils  of  mixing  in  the  laby- 
rinth of  Mahratta  politics,  and  Mahratta  contentions, 
sedulously  avoided  that  sprt  of  connexion  with  the 
Peshwa's  government,  which  was  calculated  to  involve 
the  Company  in  the  difficulties  and  embarrassments 
of  our  actual  situaticm.  The  evils,  however,  which 
his  Lordship  then  anticipated  from  such  an  alliance, 
appear  to  his  Lordship  to  have  been  exceeded  by 
those  which  have  actually  occurred  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  Bassein." 

The  views  of  Lord  Comwallis  were  less  dear  and 
decided  with  regard  to  the  Nizam,  although  his  obser- 
vations, addressed  to  the  resident  at  Hyderabad,  under 
date  the  Slst  of  August,  1805,  announced  the  exist- 
ence of  the  same  evils,  resulting  from  the  aUianoe 
with  the  Nizam,  as  resulted  from  that  with  the 
Peshwa ;  that  is,  a  total  dissolution  of  the  energies 
of  government,  in  the  hands  of  the  native  prince, 
and  the  necessity,  on  the  part  of  the  British,  of  exer- 
cising all  the  functions  of  government  under  infinite 
disadvantages.  **  The  Governor-General,*'  says  that 
address,  **  observes,  with  great  regret,  the  degree  of 
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intarference  exercised  by  the  British  government,  BOOK  Vf. 
through  the  channels  of  its  representative,  in  the  ^^!'  ^^' 
internal  administration  of  the  government  of  Hyde-  i%u. 
fabad*  It  appears  to  his  Lordship  to  have  entirely 
changed  the  nature  of  the  relations  originally  estab- 
lished between  the  British  government  and  the  state 
of  Hyderabad.  His  Lordship  is  aware,  that  this 
undesirable  degree  of  interference  and  ascendency  in 
the  counsels  of  the  state  of  Hyderabad,  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  gradual  decay  of  th^  energies  of  go- 
vernment ;  to  the  defect  of  efficient  instruments  of 
authority ;  to  the  circumstances  which  attended  the 
nomination  of  the  present  ministers;  and  to  the 
personal  character  of  his  Highness  Secunder  Jah.**-^ 
But  the  evils,  which  appear  to  his  Lordship  to  be  tiie 
necessary  result  of  such  a  system  of  interference  and 
paramount  ascendency  in  the  government  of  Hyde- 
rabad, greatly  exceed  those  which  the  maintenance 
of  that  system  is  calculated  to  prevent — The  former 
are  of  a  nature  more  extensive  and  more  durable ; 
and  affect  the  general  interests  and  character  of  the 
British  government,  throughout  the  whole  peninsula 
of  India*  The  evils  of  an  opposite  system  are  com- 
paratively  local  and  temporary ;  although  rendered 
more  dangerous  at  the  present  moment,  by  the  proba- 
ble effects  of  a  belief  which,  however  unjust,  appears 
to  be  too  generally  entertained,  of  a  sy^matic  design 
on  the  part  of  the  British  government  to  establish  its 
control  and  authority  over  every  state  in  India.*— It  is 
the  primary  object  of  his  Lordship's  policy  to  remove 
this  unfavourable  and  dangerous  impression,  by 
abstaining  in  the  utmost  degree  practicable,  consist- 
ently with  the  general  security  of  the  Company's 
dominions,  from  all  interference  in  the  internal  con- 
cerns of  other  states.  His  Lordship  considers  even 
the  preservation  of  our  actual  alliances  to  be  an 
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BOOK  VI.  object  of  inferior  importance  to  that  of  regaining  the 
^^^'  ^^'  confidence,  and  removing  the  jealousies  and  suspicions, 
1805.    ^^  surrounding  states/* 

In    terms  exactly   correspondent,   the  Gtovernor- 
General  wrote  to  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  Court 
of  Directors.     In  a  letter  enclosing  the  above  dis- 
patches, dated  on  the  river  near  Rage  Mahl,  on  the 
28th  of  August,  he  says;  *'  One  of  the  most  import- 
ant,, and,  in  my  opinion,  not  the  least  unfortunate 
consequences  of  l^e  subsisting  state  of  our  alliances, 
has  been  the  gradual,  increasing   ascendency  of  the 
British  influence    and  authority,  exercised  through 
the  medium  of  our  residents,  at  the  courts  of  Poona 
and  Hyderabad.     The  weak  and  wretched  state  of 
the  Peshwa's  internal  government  cannot  be  more 
forcibly  described  than   in  the    enclosed  despatch, 
recently  received  from  Colonel  Close.     And  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  authority  of  the  Soubah  of 
the  Deccan  over  his  dominions  is  approaching  fast  to 
the  same  state  of  ineflGiciency  and  weakness.    The 
evils  likely  to  ensue  from  the  above  s^ement  are 
sufficiently  obvious ;  but  the  remedy  to  be  applied  to 
them  is  unhappily  not  so  apparent.— In  the  ho|ie,  thai 
by  degrees,  we  may  be  able  to  withdraw  ourselves 
from  the  disgraceful  participation  in  which  we  should 
be  involved,  by  mixing  ourselves  in  all  the  intrigues, 
oppression,  and  chicanery  of  the  active  management 
of  distracted  and  dislocated  provinces,  I  have  ordered 
those  letters  to  be  addressed  to  the  residents  at  the 
courts  of  Hyderabad  and  Poona,  of  which  copies  are 
herewith  enclosed."  ^ 

The  conduct  which  Lord  Cornwallis  determined  to 
pursue  in  regard  to  the  relations  between  the  British 
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state  and  the  belligerent  or  contumacious    chie&,  BOOKvr. 
Holkar  and  Scindia,  was  lastly  disclosed.     His  senti-  ^"^''  ^' 
ments  on  that  subject,  were  addressed  in  a  despatch    1905^ 
to  General,  then  Lord  Lake,  on  the  19th  of  September. 

In  this  he  declared  that  *^  the  first,  and  most  im- 
portant object  of  his  attention  was,  a  satisfactory 
adjustment  of  all  differences  between  the  British 
government  and  Dowlut  Row  Scindia."  To  the 
accomplishment  of  this  primary  object  of  his  desire, 
he  conceived  that  two  things  only  operated  in  the 
character  of  material  obstructions :  the  detention  by 
Scindia  of  the  British  resident ;  and  the  retention,  by 
the  British  government,  of  the  fortress  of  GuaUor, 
and  the  province  of  Gohud. 

The  British  Governor  had  made  up  his  mind  with 
regard  to  both  causes  of  dissension.  With  regard 
to  the  first,  he  says,  *'  I  deem  it  proper  to  apprize  your 
Lordship,  that  as  a  mere  point  of  honour,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  compromise,  or  even  to  abandon,  the  demand 
which  has  been  so  repeatedly,  and  so  urgently  made, 
for  the  release  of  the  British  residency,  if  it  should 
ultimately  prove  to  be  the  only  obstacle  to  a  satisfac- 
tory adjustment  of  affairs  with  Dowlut  Row  Scindia."* 
With  regard  to  the  second,  he  says,  "  It  is,  in  my 
decided  opinion,  desirable  to  abandon  our  possession 
of  Gualior,  and  our  connexion  with  Gohud,  indepen-/ 
dently  of  any  reference  to  a  settlement  of  diffe- 
rences with  Dowlut  Row  Scindia :  I  have^  therefore, 
no  hesitation  in  resolving  to  transfer  to  Dowlut  Row 
Scindia  the  possession  of  that  fortress  and  territory/* 

This  accordingly  formed  the  basis  of  the.  scheme 
of  pacification  planned  by  the  Governor-General. 
On  his  part,  Scindia  was  to  be  required  to  resign  his 
claim  to  the  jaghires  and  pensions,  stipulation  for 
which  had  been  made  in  the  preceding  treaty ;  to 
make   a  provision   for  the  Rana  of  Gohud,  to  the 
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BOGKn.  extent  of  two  and  a  hal^  or  three  lacs  of  rupees  per 
^^^'  ^^  annum ;  and  to  make  compensation  &r  the  loss  8u»- 
1^^^  tainedby  the  plunder  of  the  residency:  On  the  other 
hand»  the  Jynegur  tribute,  amounting  to  the  annual 
snm  of  three  lacs  of  rupees^  might  be  restored  to 
Scindia ;  and  leave  might  be  given  him,  to  station  a 
Sdarce  in  Dholapoor,  Baree,  and  Rajah  Kerree,  the 
districts  resei^ed  to  him  in  the  Dooab,.as  the  private 
estates  of  his  family. 

With  regard  to  Jeswunt  Row  Holkar,  Comwallis 
declared  it  to  be  his  intention  to  restore  to  that 
chieftain  the  whole  of  the  territories  and  possessions 
whi(^  had  been  conquered  from  him  by  the  British 
arms. 

Two  important  subjects  of  regulation  yet  remained: 
those  minor  princes  in  the  region  of  the  Jumna,  with 
whom  the  British  government  had  formed  connec- 
tions :  and  the  territory  to  the  westward  and  south- 
ward of  Delhi,  of  which  that  government  had  not  yet 
disposed.  The  plan  of  the  Governor-General  was,  to 
give  up  both.  He  purposed  to  divide  the  territory 
among  the  princes  with  whom  the  British  government 
had  formed  connections;  and  to  reconcile  those 
princes  to  the  renunciation  of  the  engagements  which 
the  British  government  had  contracted  with  them,  by 
the  allurement  o£  the  territory  which  they  were  about 
to  receive.  His  plan  was  to  assign  jagfaires,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  claims,  to  those  of  least  consideratum ; 
and  to  divide  the  remainder  between  the  Rajahs  of 
Macherry  and  Bhurtpore.  He  meant  that  the  &i- 
tish  government  should  remain  wholly  exempt  fiom 
any  obligation  to  ensure  or  defend  the  possession  of 
the  territories  which  it  thus  conferred.  He  expfesaed 
a  hope,  that  those  princes,  by  means  of  a  union  amoi^ 
themselves,  might,  in  the  reduced  condition  of  Scin- 
dia, have  sufficient  power  for  their  own  defence. 
6 
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•*  But  even  the  probability,**  he  adds,  "*  of  Scindia's  BOORVr. 
ultimate  success  would  not,  in  my  opinion,  constitute  ^^^^^  ^^* 
a  sufficient  objection  to  the  proposed  arrangement ;    ^g^- 
being  satisfied  of  the  expediency  even  of  admitting 
into  the  territories  in  question  the  power  of  Dowlut 
Rao  Scindia,  rather  than  that  we  should  preserve  any 
control  over,  or  connection  with  them."  Any  attempt 
of  Scindia,  in  any  circumstances,  against  the  British 
possessions  in  the  Dooab,  he  pronounced  to  be  altoge^ 
ther  improbable.     And  **  Sdndia's  endeavours,'*  he 
said,  **  to  wrest  their  territories  from  the  hands  of 
the  Rajahs  of  Macherry  and  Burthpore  may  be  ex* 
pected  to  lay  the  foundation  of  interminable  contests, 
which  will  afford  ample  and  permanent  employment 
to  Scindia.'* 

In  the  spirit  of  these  instructions,  a  letter  to  Scindia 
bad  been  penned  on  the  preceding  day ;  intended  to 
inform  him  that,  as  soon  aa  he  should  release  the 
British  residency,  Lord  Lake  was  authorized  to  open 
with  him  a  negotiation,  for  the  conclusion  of  an 
arrangement,  by  which  Gualior  and  Gohud  might 
revert  to  his  dominion.  * 

Before  these  letters  were  received  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief,  the  dismission  of  Sirjee  Row  Gautka, 
from  the  office  of  minister  to  Scindia,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Ambejee,  had  for  scmie  time  taken  place. 
This  event,  the  British  rulers  ascribed  to  the  disap- 
pointment of  Scindia,  in  the  hopes  with  which  they 
supposed  that  Sirjee  Row  Gautka  had  nourished  him, 
of  finding  in  the  union  with  Uolkar  a  force  with  which 
the  English  might  be  opposed.  Upon  the  dismission 
of  Sirjee  Row  Gautka  from  the  service  of  Scindia,  he 
repaired  to  the  camp  of  Holkar,  which  for  some  time 
-had  been  separated  from  th^t  of  Scindia.     It  was  the 
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BOOK  VI.  interest,  however,  of  Holkar,  to  preserve  a  connection 
'  ^^'  with  Scindia,  which  the  latter  was  now  very  desirous 
IgQ^^  to  dissolve.  Holkar  offered  to  give  no  asylum  to  the 
discarded  minister,  who  in  a  short  time  left  his  camp, 
and  repaired  to  Deccan.  Scindia  played  the  double 
part,  so  agreeable  to  eastern  politics ;  and  temporized 
with  Holkar  till  he  felt  assured  of  a  favourable  ad- 
justment of  the  subjects  of  diflference  between  him 
and  the  British  state. 

Moonshee  Kavel  Nyne  was  one  of  the  confidential 
servants  of  Scindia,  who  had  been  opposed  to  Sirjee 
Row  Gautka,  and  of  course  leaned  to  the  British 
interests.  During  the  ascendancy  of  Sirjee  Row  Gautka, 
Moonshee  Kavel  Nyne,  from  real  or  apprehended 
dread  of  violence,  had  fled  from  the  dominions  of 
Scindia;  and  had  taken  shelter  under  the  British 
government  at  Delhi.  Upon  the  first  intimation, 
from  the  new  Governor-General  to  the  Commander- 
in-chief,  of  the  altered  tone  of  politics  which  was  about 
to  be  introduced,  Moonshee  Kavel  Nyne  was  invited 
to  the  camp  of  the  Commander-in-chief;  where  it 
was  concerted,  that  one  of  his  relations  should  speak 
to  Scindia,  and  explain  to  him  the  facility  with  which, 
through  the  medium  of  Moonshee  Kavel  Nyne,'  be 
might  open  a  negotiation,  calculated  to  save  him  from 
the  dangers  with  which  he  was  encompassed.  Scindia 
was  eager  to  embrace  the  expedient ;  and  immediately 
sent  proposals  through  the  medium  of  Kavel  Nyne. 
By  this  contrivance,  the  British  commander  stood 
upon  the  vantage  ground ;  and  stated,  that  he  could 
attend  to  no  proposition,  while  the  British  residency 
was  detained.  Upon  this  communication,  the  resi- 
dency was  dismissed ;  and  was  upon  its  march  to  the 
British  territories,  while  the  Commander-in-chief  had 
forwarded  to  Scindia  .a  plan  of  settlement,  fashioned 
a  little  according  to  the  views  of  the  Govemor- 
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General,  before  the  Governor-General's  instructions  of  BOOK  vi. 
the  19th  of  September,  and  his  letter  to  Scindia,  ar-  ^''^'^•^^- 
rmd  in  the  British  oamp.  Itgoft. 

Impressed  by  dread  oi  the  effects,  which  the  mani*- 
feattftion  of  so  eager  a  desire  for  peace,  and  the  ap^ 
pearance  of  indecision  in  the  British  counsels,  if,  one 
proposal  being  sent,  aTM)ther  should  immediately 
follow,  might  produce  upon  M ahratta  minds ;  while 
at  the  same  time  he  was  strongly  persuaded  of  the 
impolicy  of  the  measures  which  the  Grovemor-Generdl 
had  enjotBed;  the  Commander-in-chief  took  upon 
himself  to  detain  the  letter  addressed  to  Scindia,  and 
to  represent  to  the  Governor-General  the  views 
wbich  operated  upon  his  mind. 

Apologizang  for  the  int^position  of  any  delay  in 
carrying  the  commands  of  the  Governor-General  into 
effect,  by  the  alteration  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
state  of  affairs,  and  announcing  the  actual  transmission 
of  a  pfauB  of  setdement  which  it  was  probable  that  Sdndik 
would  accept,  the  Commander-in-chief  proceeded  to 
represent ;  first,  that  it  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  interests  of  the  British  state  to  let  the  Mahrattas 
regain  a  footing  in  the  upper  provinces  of  India; 
secondly,  that  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  Jus- 
tice am]  honour  of  the  British  state  to  relinquish  the 
es^agements  which  it  had  formed  with  the  minor 
princes  on  the  Mahratta  fix>ntier. 

1.  If  the  Mahrattas  were  thrown  back  from  the 
Company's  frontier,  to  the  distanceioriginally  planned, 
a  strong  barrier  would  be  interposed  between  them  in 
every  direction.  To  the  north-west,  the  countries  of 
Hurrianah,  Bicaneer,  Jodepore,  and  the  northern  parts 
of  Jeypore,  and  the  Shekaotee ;  dry,  sandy,  moun* 
tainous,  inhabited  by  a  warlike  race ;  could  not  be 
crossed  by  a  hostile  army  without  the  greatest  di#« 
cuHy  and  loss.    The  roads  farther  south,  by  Mewat 
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BOOK VI.  or  Bhurtpore,  somewhat  less  impassaUe,  but  more 
^""^  ^^'  than  150  miles  in  length  to  the  Jumn^  through  a 
1805.  country  with  many  difficult  passes,  strong  towns,  and 
a  warlike  and  predatory  population,  would»  under  a 
union  with  the  chiefs  in  that  direction,  and  a  well- 
established  line  of  defence  on  the  part  of  the  British 
.  govemmenty  be  impracticable  to  a  Mahratta  army. 
Though  from  the  southern  part  of  the  territories  of 
Bhurtpore  to  the  junction  of  the  Chumbul  with  the 
Jumna,  the  approach  from  Malwa  presented  little 
difficulty,  this  line  was  short ;  the  number  of  fords 
so  far  down  the  Jumna  was  much  less  than  higher 
up ;  and  a  British  corps,  well  posted,  would  afford,  in 
this  direction,  all  the  security  which  could  be  desired. 
If  the  princes  in  this  region  were  for  a  while  pro- 
tected by  the  British  government,  they  would  recover 
from  that  state  of  disunion,  poverty,  and  weakness, 
into  which  they  had  been  thrown,  partly  by  the 
policy,  partly  by  the  vices  of  the  Mahratta  govern- 
ments. If  abandoned  to  themselves,  they  would 
soon  be  all  subdued,  either  by  Scindia,  or  some  other 
conquering  hero ;  and  a  state  of  things  would  be  in- 
troduced, in  the  highest  degree  unfavourable  to  the  in- 
terests of theBritish  government.  "  These  pettystates, 
would  first  quarrel  with  each  other ;  would  then  call 
in  the  different  native  powers  in  their  vicinity,  to  their 
respective  aid ;  and  large  armies  of  irr^^ulars  would 
be  contending  upon  the*  frontier  of  our  most  fertile 
provinces;  against  whose  eventual  excesses  tliere 
would  be  no  well-grounded  security  but  a  military 
force  in  a  state  of  constant  preparation.'*  The  mili- 
tary habits  of  the  people  would  thus  be  nourishedi 
instead  of  those  habits  of  peaceful  industry,  which  it 
was  found  by  experience  they  wei^  so  ready  to  acquire. 
The.  Jumn^,  which  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Go- 
vernor-General to  make  the  boundary  of  the  British 
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dominions,  was  not,  as  had  been  supposed,  a  barrier  BOOKVi. 
of  any  importance ;  as  above  its  junction  with  the    "^''' 
Chambul,  except  during  a  few  weeks  in  the  year,  it    |gQ5^ 
is  fordable  in  a  variety  of  places,  and  would  afford 
Ktde  security  from  the  incursions  of  a  predatory  army, 
to  the  provinces  in  the  Dooab,  to  Rohilcund,  or  the 
<»untries  of  the  Vizir. 

2.  The  personages  on  the  further  side  of  the 
Jumna;  Rajahs,  Zemindars,  Jaghiredars, and  others; 
to  whom  the  British  faith  had  been  formally  pledged, 
were  numerous.  From  that  pledge  the  British  faith 
could  not  be  released,  unless  the  opposite  party  either 
infringed  the  conditions  of  the  engagement,  or  freely 
allowed  it  to  be  dissolved.  "  I  am  fully  3atisfied," 
says  the  Commander-in-Chief,  "  that  no  inducement 
whatever  would  make  the  lesser  Rajahs  in  this  quarter 
renounce  the  benefit  of  the  protection  of  the  British 
government.  Even  such  a  proposition  would  excite 
in  their  minds  the  utmost  alarm.  They  would,  I 
fear,  consider  it  as  a  prelude  to  their  being  sacrificed 
to  the  object  of  obtaining  a  peace  with  the  Mah- 
ratttas." 

With  regard  to  the  Rana  of  Gohud,  he  expressed 
himself  convinced  of  the  utter  incapacity  of  that 
feeble-minded  person  for  the  business  erf  government ; 
and|  with  respect  to  him,  objected  not  to  the  arrange- 
ment which  the  Govemor-General  proposed. 

Before  the  Governor-General  received  this  remon- 
strance, he  was  incapable  of  discharging  the  functions 
of  government.  His  health  was  impaired  when  he 
left  England ;  and  from  the  commencement  of  his 
journey  from  Calcutta  had  rapidly  declined.  On  the 
29th  of  September,  he  had  become  too  ill  to  proceed, 
and  was  removed  from  his  boats  to  a  house  in  Gazee- 
pore,  a  town  in  the  district  of  Benares,  at  which  he 
had  arrived.     Accounts  were  dispatched  to  the  Pre- 
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BOOKVl.sddency,  with  intelligence  that  he  could 'not  survive 
Chap.  13.  jj^^j^y  j^ys.     The  evil  consequences^  to  v^rhich  the 
1805,    state  was  exposed,  by  the  absurdity  of  those,  wlio,  at 
an  eventful  period,  sent  a  mau  to  govern  India,  just 
steppiug  into  the  grave,  without  the  smallest  provision 
for  an  event  so  probable  as  his  deaths  began  now  to 
^     be   seen.     Two   members   alone    of    the    Supreme 
Council,  Sir  George  Barlow  and  Mr.  Udney,  remained 
at   Calcutta.     "  Under  the    embarrassing   circum- 
stances," says  Sir  George,  "  attendant  on  this  heavy 
calamity,  it  has  been  judged  to  be  for  the  good  of  the 
public  service,  that  I  should  proceed  immediately, 
by  relays,  to  Benares,  .to  join  his  Lordship,  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  in  the  conduct  of  the  negotiations 
for  peace  commenced  by  his  Lordship,  if  his  indispo- 
sition should  continue ;  or  of  prosecuting  the  negotia- 
tions to  a  conclusion,  in  the  ever  to  be  deplored  event 
of  his  Lordship's  death.     The  public  service  necessa- 
rily requires  the  presence  of  Lord  Lake  with  the  army 
in  the  field ;  and,  as  no  provision  has  been  made  by 
the  legislature  for  the  very  distressing  and  embar- 
rassing situation  in  which  we  are  unhappily  placed 
by  the  indisposition  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  at  a  crisis 
when  the  public  interests  demand  the  presence  of  a 
competent  authority  near  the  scene  of  the  depending 
negotiations,  I  have  been  compelled,  by  my  sense  of 
public  duty,  to  leave  the  charge  of  that  branch  of  the 
administration,  which   must  be   conducted  at  Fort 
William,  in  the  hands  of  one  member  of  the  govern- 
ment.    My  justification  for  the  adoptioji  of  this  mea- 
sure will^  {.trust,  be  found  in  the   unprecedented 
nature  of  the  case,  and  in  the  pressing   exigency 
which  calls  me  from  the  Presidency," 

It  so  happened,  that  affairs  at  that  time  were  easy 
to  be  arranged;  and'  fell  into  hands  of  considerable 
skill.     It  was  very  possible,  they  might  have  been  of 
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difficult   arrangement;   and   highly  probable,  when  BOOK vi. 
left  to  chance,  that  they  might  have  fallen  into  hands         '  '^' 
incapable  of  the  task.     Of  sending  a  dying  man  to   ]b805. 
govern  India,  without  foreseeing  the  chance  of  his 
death,  how  many  evils,  in  that  case,  might  have  been 
the  direful  consequence  ?  * 

Lord  Comwaliis  lingered  to  the  5th  of  October* 
and  then  expired.  During  the  last  month  he 
remained,  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  morning,  in 
a  state  of  weakness  approaching  to  insensibility.  Till 
near  the  last,  he  revived  a  little  towards  the  Evening ; 
was  dressed,  heard  the  dispatches,  and  gave  instruc- 
tions for  the  letters  which  were  to  be  writteii.  By 
the  persons  who  attended  him,  it  was  stated,  that 
ev^n  in  this  condition  his  mind  displayed  a  consider- 
able portion  of  its  original  force.^  Without  remind- 
ing ourselves  of  the  partiality  of  these  reporters,  and 
going  so  far  as  to  admit  the  possibility  of  the  force 
which  is  spoken  of,  we  cannot  help- seeing  that  it 
couM  exert  itself  on  those  subjects  only  with  which 
the  mind  was  ah^eady  familiar.  Where  was  th6 
strength  to  perform  the  process  of  fresh  inquiry ;  t6 
oollect,  and  to  fix  in  the  mind  the  knowledge  neces- 
sary to  lay  the  basis  of  action  in  a  state  of  things  to 
a  great  degree  new? 

The  duties  and  rank  of  Supreme  Rirfer  devolved, 
^f  course,  on  Sir  George  Barlow,  a  civil  servant' 6f 
the  Company,  who  had  ascended  with  reputation 
tlireugh  the  several  gradations  of  office;  to  the  dignity 
<!^f  senior  member  of  thre  Supreme  Council;  when  Lord 
Comwaliis  expired.  The  new  Governor-General  lost 
no  time  in  making  reply  to  the  regresentation  which 
the  Commander-in-Chief  had*addressed  to  Lord  Corti- 
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534  Sir  George  BarloWf  Governor  General^ 

BOOK  vi.  wallis,  immediately  before  his  death.  He  stated  hk 
^^^^'^^'  resolution  to  adhere  to  the  plan  of  his  predecessor, 
1805.  in  ''  abandoning  all  connection  with  the  petty  states, 
and,  generally,  with  the  territories  to  the  westward 
of  the  Jumna."  "  This  resolution,"  he  added,  *'  is 
founded,  not  only  upon  my  knowledge  of  the  entire 
conformity  of  those  general  principles  to  the  provisions 
of  the  legislature,  and  to  the  orders  of  the  Honourable 
the  Court  of  Directors ;  but  also  upon  my  conviction 
of  their  expediency,  with  a  .view  to  the  permanent 
establishment  of  the  British  interests  in  India." 

1.  With  respect  to  the  security ,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  would  be  sacri- 
ficed to  this  policy.  Sir  George  observed,,  that  it  was 
the  declared  resolution  ^ven  of  Marquis  Wellesley, 
**  to  render,  generally,  the  Jumna  the  boundary  of  the 
British  possessions  north  of  Bundelcund,  retaining 
such  posts,  and  such  an  extent  of  country  on  the  right 
bank  of  that  river,  as  might  appear  to  be  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  effectual  defence."  The  security 
of  the  British  empire  must,  he  said,  be  derived  firom 
one  or  other  of  two  sources ;  either,  first,  from  estab- 
lishing a  controlling  power  over  all  the  states  of 
India ;  or,  secondly,  from  the  contentions  and  wars, 
sure  to  prevail  among  those  states,  if  left  to  them- 
selves^  combined  with  efficient  measures  of  defence 
on  the  part  of  the  British  government  itself.  With 
regard  to  the  first  of  these  sources,  **  such  a  system 
of  control,"  he  observed,  **  must,  in  its  nature,  be 
progressive,  and  must  ultimately  tend  to  a  system  of 
universal  dominion."  After  this  impdrtant  observa- 
tion,.bearing  so  directly  on  Lord  Wellesley's  favourite 
scheme  of  subsidiary  alliance,  he  added,  ''  It  must 
be  obvious  to  your  Lordship,  that  the  prosecution  of 
this  system  is  inconsistent,  not  only  with  the  prori- 
^sions  of  the  legislature,  but  with  the  general  princi{des 
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of  policy  which  this  government  has  uniformly  pro-  BOOK  vr. 
fessed  to   maintain.''     The  line  of  the  Jumna,  he^"^''  *^' 
thought,  might  be  rendered  an  effectual  barrier  against     \S06. 
predatory  incursions,  or  serious  attack,  by  forming  a 
chain  of  military  posts  on  the  banks  of  that  river, 
from  Calpee  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  British 
frontier,  and  retaining,  for  that  purpose,  upon  the 
right  bank  of  the  Jumna,  through  the  whole  of  that 
extent,  a  track  of  land,   not  exceeding,  generally, 
eight  or  ten  miles  in  breadth,  subject  to  the  operation 
of  the  British  laws. 

2.  To  show  that  the  faith  was  not  binding  which 
the  British  had  pledged  for  the  protection  of  various 
chiefs,  the  Goyemor-GJeneral  employed  the  following 
argument:  That  the  British  government  was  not  - 
bound  to  keep  in  its  own  possession  the  territory  in 
which  these  chiefs  were  situated,  or  on  which  they 
were  dependent :  And  if  it  surrendered  the  territory, 
it  dissolved  the  engagement  which  it  had  formed  to 
protect  them."  Those  particular  persons,  to  whom 
pecuniary  or  territorial  assignments  had  been  pro- 
mised, might  be  provided  for  by  jaghires,  in  the  terri- 
tory held  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna.^ 

Early  in  the  month  of  September,  Holkar,  with  the 
main  body  of  his  army,  moved  from  Ajmere,  in  a 
north-westerly  direction,  toward  the  country  of  the 
Seiks.  He  entered  the  Shekaotee,  with  about  twelve 
thousand  horse,  a  small  body  of  ill-equipped  infantry, 
and  about  thirty  guns,  of  various  calibres,  most 
of  them  unfit  for  service.  Skirting  the  country  of 
the  Rajah  of  Macherry,  and  the  province  of  Re- 
warree,  he  proceeded  to  Dadree ;  where  he  left  his 
in&ntry,  guns,  and  about  a  thousand  horse,  under  one 
of  his  chiefe-     This  chief,  in  conjunction  with  the 

>  Lelter  of  Sir  George  Barlow,  dated  on  the  river  near  Chunar,  20th 
Oct.  1806  ;  Papers,  ul  supra,  No  18,  p.  5—7. 
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BOOKVLRiyab  of  Neemrana,  <me  <tf  the  districts  to  the 
Chap,  ^^  gpyth^wcsl  of  Ddhi  ceded  to  the  British  govenimeDt 
1  W5i  ^  ^^  trenty  of  peaoo  with  Scisdia,  proceeded  to 
lavage  the  British  territories.  Holkar  himself  with 
the  man  bodj  of  his  cavahry,  proceeded  towards 
Patila,  giving  out  his  expectation  of  being  jioiiied  hf 
the  chi^  of  the  Seiks,  and  even  by  the  King  of 
Catibid.  The  Commander-in-Chief  took  measures, 
wjith  Ihs  usual  promptitude,  for. not  only  defeating  the 
schemes  of  the  enemy,  but  rendering  the  desperate 
enterprise  in  which  he  had  now  engaged,  the  means 
ef  his  speedy  destruction.  A  force,  coasisting  of 
three,  battalions  and  eight  compjuiies  of  native  ip- 
fiifltry,  eighl  six*pounders>  9od  two  coirps,  exceeding 
two  thousand,  irregular  horse,  with  four  galloper 
guns,  was  appointed  to  take  up  a  position  at  Ner-^ 
noul.  Another  force,  consisting  of  three  battalkns 
of  regular,  and  three  of  irregular,  native  infantry, 
with  two  thousand  of  the  best  irregulai*  horse,  was 
sent  to  Aewairee,  where,  aided  by  the  troops  of  the 
Rajah  of  Madierry,  it  would  maintain  tranqviUityt 
cut  off  the  communication  of  the  enemy  with  Ajmere 
and  Malwa^  and  prevent  him  from  retreating  in  the 
i!0Ute  by  which  he  advanced.  M^jor-^General  Jones, 
irith  the  army  under  his  eommaadt  received  orders 
to  advance  towards  the  Shekaotee,.  with  a  view  to 
secure  the  defeat  of  the  eaaea^'s  infantry,  and  the 
capture  of  his  gums ;  a  loss,  which  would  not  only 
sink  his  reputation,  but  deprive  him  of  the  means  of 
yubsifttuig  his  cavalry  during  the  period  of  the  rains. 
And  the  Commander-in-Chief,  with  the  cavalry  of 
the  amiy»  and  a  small  reserve  of  infantry,  proceeded 
jfrom  Mnttra,  about  the  middle  of  October,  to  fpffe 
chase  to  Hdfcar  himself,  im  wbiAever  direction,  be 
might  proceed.^ 

»  Papem,  at  supra.  No.  U,  p.  \Sy  j^d  No»  85,  |i.  ig,  210. 
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Id  the  mean  time,  the  negotiation  between  theBCKHkVi. 
British  goyerameat  and  Scindia  was  condttcted,  under  Cbap,  i3. 
tke  auspices  of  Loid  Lake,  on  the  part  of  Scindia,  bj  ^^^^ 
Moonshei  Kavel  Njme,  on  the  part  of  the  British  go* 
vemment^  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Malcolm,  the  poll* 
tical  agent  of  the  Governor-General  in  the  British 
camp.  On  the  2Sd  of  November,  the  treaty  Was 
concluded  and  signed.  Of  defensive,  or  any  other, 
alfiaasi^,  the  name  was  not  introduced.  Of  the  treaty 
of  peace,  concluded  through  General  Wellesley  at 
Surjee  Anjengaum,  every  part  was  to  rqp^ain  ia 
force,  except  so  much  as  should  be  altered  by  the 
present  ^^reement.  Gualior,  and  the  greatest  part 
of  Gk)bu4  ^61^  ceded;  not»  however,  as  due  by  the 
preoeding  treaty,  but  from  considerations  of  fHend- 
ship.  The  river  ChumbuU  as  afflbrdlng  s  distinct  fine  ^ 
of  demarcation^  was  declared  to  be  the  boundary 
between  the  two  states.  Scindia  r^OKHinced  the  jag- 
hires  and  pensions,  as  well  as  the  districts  held  as 
private  property,  fior  which  proviaion  in  his  favour 
was  made  in  the  preceding  treaty.  The  British  go^ 
veimment  agreed  to  aBow  to  himsetf,  personaUy,  an 
annual  pension  of  four  lacs  of  rupees ;  and  to  assign 
jaghires  to  his  wife  and  daughter,  the  first  of  two 
kcs,  the  second  of  one  lac  of  rupees^  per  annum,  ia 
tiie  British  territories  in  Hindustan.  It  also  en- 
gaged to.  enter  into  no  treaties  with  the  Rajahs  of 
Otidepore,  Jodepore,  Rotah».  and  other  chie6,  the 
tributaries  of  Scindia,  in  Malwa,  Mewar  or'Merwar; 
and  to  interfere  in  no  respect  with  the  conquests 
made  by  Scindia  from  the  Holkar  family,  between 
the  rivers  Taptee  and  ChnmbuL  The  British  go- 
vernment, high,  and  mighty,  held  it  fitting  to  insert 
an  article  in  the  trealy  of  peace,  by  which  the  Ma* 
har^a  bound  himself  never  to  admit  Sirjee  Bao 
Gautka  into  his  ^rvice  oi*  councils.     **  This  artidle," 
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BOOK  VI.  says  Colonel  Malcolm^  **  was  a  complete  vindication 

^"^'''  *^'  of  our  insulted  honour."     Truckling  to  the  master, 

1805.   y^^  struck  a  blow  at  the  servant,  who,  in  no  possible 

shape,  was  responsible  to  you;  and  this  you  were 

pleased  to  consider  as  a  vindication  of  honour ! 

As  this  treaty  appeared  to  the  Governor-General 
to  impose  upon  the  British  government  the  obli- 
gation of  protecting  the  states  and  chieftains,  north 
of  the  Chumbul,  from  Kotah  to  the  Jumna,  he  in- 
sisted that  two  declaratory  articles  should  be  an- 
nexed, by  which  that  inconvenience  might  be  wholly 
avoided. 

During  the  negotiations,  which  preceded  the  sig- 
nature of  this  treaty,  Lord  Lake  was  marching  in 
pursuit  of  Holkar.  That  chieftain,  from  the  day  on 
which  the  British  General  took  the  field,  continued 
merely  to  fly  before  him.  Totally -disappointed  in 
his  hopes  of  assistance  from  the  Seik  chie^,  and  re- 
duced at  last  to  the  extremity  of  distress,  he  sent 
agents,  with  an  application  for  peace,  to  the  British 
camp.  As  the  British  commander  had  instructions 
to  grant  terms  far  more  favourable  than  the  enemy 
had  any  reason  to  expect,  the  negotiation  was  spee- 
dily terminated;  and  on  the  24th  of  December,  1805, 
a  treaty  was  signed  at  Raipoor  Ghaut,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Beah,  the  ancient  Hyphasis,  to  which 
Holkar  had  carried  his  flight.  By  this  treaty,  Holkar 
renounced  all  his  rights  to  every  place  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Chumbul ;  all  his  claims  on  Koonah  and 
Bundelcund,  and  upon  the  British  government,  or  its 
allies ;  and  agreed  not  to  entertain  Europeans  in  his 
service,  without  the  consent  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. On  these  conditions,  he  was  allowed  to  return 
to  his  own  dominions;  but  by  a  route  prescribed, 
and  without  injuring  the  territory  of  the  British  go- 
vernment, or  its  allies.     The  British  government,  on 
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the  other  hand,  agreed,  not  to  interfere  with  any  of  book  vi. 
the  possessions  or  dependancies  of  Holkar,  south  of^"^*^-^^- 
the  Chumbul ;  and  to  restore  the  forts  and  territories  "TsoJ" 
captured  by  the  British  forces  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  rivers  Taptee  and  Godavery.     An  article  was 
inserted,  by  which  Holkar  was  bound  never  to  admit 
Sirjee  Rao  Gautka  into  his  council  or  service.     This 
article,  however,  as  well  as  the  correspondent  article 
in  the  treaty  with  Scindia,  were,  after  a  few  months, 
annulled,  in  consequence  of  a  report  that  Sirjee  Rao 
Gautka  was  about  to  join  Holkar.     In  such  a  case, 
those  articles  might  have  created  an  embarrassment; 
"  which,  agreeably,"  says  Sir  John  Malcolm,  «  to  the 
policy  of  that  day,  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  avoid.'* 

Sir  George  Barlow  made  an  alteration  in  this 
treaty,  as  he  did  in  that  with  Scindia»  which  was  sent 
to  him  for  confirmation.  The  territories  of  Holkar, 
north  of  the  Chumbul,  would  involve  the  British 
government  in  expense  and  trouble,  either  to  gua- 
rantee or  to  keep  them :  He,  therefore,  annexed  a 
clause,  for  leaving  them  to  Holkar. 

Acting  upon  his  determination  to  break  loose  from 
the  engagements,  formed  with  the  minor  states  and 
xrhieftains,  between  the  Mahratta  frontier  and  the 
*)>ouab,  the  Governor- General  disregarded  the  remon- 
strances which  were  made  by  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  in  favour,  more  especially,  of  the  Rajah  of 
Boondee,  and  the  Rajah  of  Jyepore.  Lord  Lake 
represented,  that  the  district  of  Boondee,  though  not 
material  in  point  of  extent,  was  highly  important,  as 
commanding  a  principal  pass  into  the  northern  pro- 
vinces of  the  British  empire ;  that  the  Rajah,  steady 
in  hia  friendship,  and  eminent  for  his  services  to  the 
British  government,  had  excited  the  utmost  rage  of 
Holkar,  to  whom  he  was  tributary,  by  the  great  aid 
which  he  had  i^ndered  to  Colonej  Monson,  during 
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BOOK  VI.  his  retreat;  and  that  neither  justice,  nor  honour,  d- 
'  lowed  him  to  be  delivered  orer.to  the  vengeance  of 
1805.  his  barbarous^  foe.  The  resolution  of  the  Governor- 
General  remainied  unchangeable,  and  bj  the  article 
which  he  annexed  to  the  treaty  with  Holkar,  that 
chief  was  set  free  to  do  what  he  would  with  the 
Rajah  of  Boondee. 

The  Rajah  of  Jyepore  had  entered  into  the  system 
of  defensive  alliance  with  the  British  state,  at  an 
cnrly  period  of  the  war  with  Sdndia;  but,  for  a 
time,  showed  himself  little  disposed  to  be  of  any  ad- 
vantage; and  Cornwallis,  by  a  letter  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  3d  of  August,  had  directed 
the  aUiance  to  be  treated  as  dissolved.  At  that  time^ 
however,  tl^  united  armies  of  Scindia  and  H<dkar 
were  on  the  frontiers  of  Jyepore,  and  the  Bombay 
army,  which  had  marched  to  a^  place  not  far  from 
the  capital,  was  drawing  most  of  its  supplies  from 
the  territories  of  the  Rajah.  In  these  circumstances, 
Lord  Lake,  before  the  receipt  of  the  letter  of  Lofd 
Comwallis,  had  encouraged  the  Rajah  to  found  a 
claim  for  British  protection  on  the  services  which  it 
wus  now  inf  his  power  tb  render.  He  had  also  pre- 
vailed upon  Lidrd  Comwallis  to  suspend  the  disso- 
hition  of  the  altiakice.  When  Holkar,  during  the 
month  of  October,  passed  to  the  north  in  the  direc- 
tion of  iyepore.  Lord  Lake  had  exhorted  the  Rajah 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  faithful  ally,  under  assti- 
i'ances  of  British  prot^tion ;  the  Rajah,  on  his  part, 
hiad  joined  the  Bombay  army  under  General  Jones, 
and,  by  his  aid,  and  the  supplies  derived  from  las 
country,  had  efmUed  that  General^  to  maintain  a  ptv 
sition  of  Ihe  greatest  importance  to  the  c^ratimiis  of 
the  war;  and  if,  accorditig  to  expectation,  HoAtar 
1^  retreaitfed  in  that  direction,  no  doubt  was  enter- 
tained that  <»ffecfeive  assistance  would  have  been  re- 
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oeived  from  the  troops  of  the  Riyah.    In  the  opinion,  BOOK  vl 
therefore,  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  the  Rajah  of  Chap^ 
Jyepdre,  who  was  exposed  to  a  speedy  attack  from    ieo& 
both  Scindia  and  Holkar,  the  moment  that  British 
protection  was  withdrawn,  could  not  be  left  exposed 
to  their  rapacity  and  rengeance,  without  a  stain  upon 
the  British  name.     These  expostulations  altered  not 
the  resolutions  of  Sir  G^rge  Barlow,  who  considered 
the  obligations  of  the  British  government  as  dissolved 
by  the  early  appearances  of  disaffection  on  the  part 
of  the  Rajah,  and  not  restored  by  his  subsequent  de->.  ^ 
serts.     He  would  not  even  listen  to  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  requesting  that  he  would  defer  the  renun* 
dation  of  the  alliance  till  the  time  when  Holkar,  who 
was  pledged  by  the  treaty  to  return  immediately  to 
his  dominions,  should  have  passed  the  territories  of 
the  Rajah.     On  the  contrary,  he  directed  that  the    .     • 
renunciation  should   be  immediately   declared,  lest 
Holkar,  in  passing,  should  commit  excesses,  which, 
otherwise,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  British  go* 
vernment  to   resent.      Lord   Lake   was   afterwards 
compelled  to  receive  the  bitter  reproaches  of  the 
Rajah,  through  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  agents,  at 
Delhi. 

Regarding  the  treaties,  with  the  Rajahs  of  Ma- 
cherry  and  Bhurtpore,  as  still  imposing  obligations^ 
upon  the  British  government,  the  Governor-General 
directed  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  enter  into  a 
negotiation  with  them;  and  to  offer  them  considerable 
accessions  of  territory  as  a  return  for  their  consent  to 
the  dissolution  of  the  alliance.  But  Lake,  appre- 
hending that  even  the  rumour  of  any  such  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  British  government  would  again 
set  loose  the  powers  of  uproar  and  destruction  in 
that  part  of  India,  represented  his  apprehensions  in 
such  alarming  colours,  that  Sir  George,  though  he 
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BOOK  VI.  declared   his  resolution  unchanged^  disclaimed  any 

Chap,  13.  jesire  for  precipitation;  and  the  Rajahs  of  Bhurt- 

1:805.    P^^^  *°^  Macheny,  with  the  chiefs  in  their  vicinity, 

were  not,  at  that  time,  deprived  of  the  protection  of 

the  British  power.  ^ 

It  remains,  that  the  financial  results  of  the  opera- 
tions of  government  from  the  close  of  the  first  admi- 
nistration of  the  Marquis  Comwallis,  till  the  present 
remarkable  era,  should  now  be  adduced.  As  regards 
the  British  nation,  it  is  in  these  results  that  the  good 
or  evil  of  its  operations  in  India  is  wholly  to  be  found. 
If  India  affords  a  surplus  revenue  which  can  be  sent 
.  to  England,  thus  far  is  India  beneficial  to  England. 
If  the  revenue  of  India  is  not  equal  to  the  expense  of 
governing  India,  then  is  India  a  burthen  and  a  drain 
to  England.  This  is  only  an  application  of  the  prin- 
•  ciple,  according  to  which  the  advantage  or  disad- 
vantage of  new  territory,  in  general,  is  to  be  esti- 
mated. If  the  new  territory  increases  the  revenue 
more  than  the  charges,  it  is  advantageous ;  if  it  in- 
creases the  charges  in  proportion  to  the  revenue,  it  is 
hurtful.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  the  interest 
and  redemption  of  the  money  expended  in  making 
the  acquisition  must  be  taken  into  the  account.  If  it 
has  been  made  by  a  war,  for  example ;  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  the  war  must  be  taken  into  the  account. 
And  the  new  territory  must  increase  the  revenue  be- 
yond the  charges  in  a  degree  adequate  to  the  interest 
and  redemption  of  the  whole  sum  expended  in  the  war, 
otherwise  the  acquisition  is  a  positive  loss.     If  the 

1  Collection  of  Treaties  in  India  (published  1812),  p.  £90—297. 
Malcolm's  Sketch,  p.  406—436.  On  the  negotiation  of  the  new  treaties 
with  Scindia  and  Holkar,  and  on  the  discussions  relative  to  the  disso- 
lution of  the  alliance  with  the  minor  states,  the  official  documents,  which 
have  yet  been  printed,  furnish  scanty  information.  The  supply  afforded 
by  Sir  John  Malcolm  is  peculiarly  authentic,  as  he  was  the  negotiator 
and  agent,  through  whom  almost  every  thing  was  transacted. 
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surphis  of  the  revenue  were  the  same  after  the  acqui-  BOOK  vi. 
sition  as  before,  the  whole  expense  of  the  war  would  ^^^^'  '^' 
be  lost;  the  nation  would  not  be  the  richer  for  the    i805. 
acquisition,  but  the  poorer :  it  would  have  been  its 
wisdom  to  have  abstained  from  the  war,  and  to  rest 
contented  with  the  territory  which  it  possessed.     If 
the  revenue,  after  the  acquisition,  is  lessened  in  pro- 
portion to  the  charge  ;.if  the  surplus  of  the  revenue  is 
diminished,  or  the  deficit  enlarged ;  in  that  case,  the 
loss  is  not  confined  to  that  of  the  whole  expense  of 
the  war ;  it  is  all  thaf,  and  more ;  it  is  the  expense  of 
the  war,  added  to  the  sum  by  which  the  balance  of 
the  annual  receipt  and  expenditure  is  deteriorated. 

With  this  principle  in  view,  the  following  state- 
ments will  require  but  little  explanation. 

In  tlie  year  1793-4,  the  revenues  in  India  amount- 
ed to  8,276,770/. ;  the  whole  of  the  charges,  includ-  « 
ing  supplies  to  the  outlying  settlements,  and  the 
interest  of  debts,  amounted  to  6,633,951/.  There 
was  consequently  a  surplus  of  revenue  to  the  amount 
of  1,642,819/. 

But  this  favourable  appearance '  was  the  result  of 
merely  temporary  causes ;  for  in  the  course  of  four 
years,  though  years  of  peace,  and  with  an  economical 
ruler,  it  gradually  vanished ;  and  in  the  year  1 797-8, 
when  the  administration  of  Marquis  Wellesley  com- 
menced, there  was  a  deficit  of  revenue,  or  a  surplus 
of  charge.  The  revenues  amounted  to  8,059,880/. ; 
the  charges  and  interest  to  8,178,626/.;  surpassing 
the  revenues  by  118,746/. 

The  evil  was  prodigiously  increased  by  the  admi- 
nistration of  Marquis  Wellesley ;  after  all  the  sub- 
sidies which  he  obtained,  and  all  the  territory  which 
he  added  to  the  British  dominions.  In  the  year 
1805-6,  in  which  he  closed  his  administration,  the 
revenues  amounted  to  15,403,409/.;  charges  and  in. 
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BOOKVi.terest  to  17,672,017/.;  learing  a  surplus  ctf  charge 

^^^^'^^'  equal  to  2,268,608/. ' 
1805.  Such,  at  the  three  diffi»rent  periods  under  com- 
parison, was  the  state  of  the  government  of  India, 
in  respect  to  income  and  expenditure.  Let  us  con- 
sider what  was  the  condition  of  the  Company  at  the 
same  three  periods  in  respect  to  debts  both  at  home 
and  in  India*  In  1793,  the  debts,  both  at  interest 
and  floating,  as  they  appear  upon  the  face  of  the 
Company's  accounts,  were,  in  England,  7,991,078/. ;  * 
in  India  7,971,665/,;  total  1^,962,748/.  In  1797, 
the  debts  in  England  were  7,916,459/.;  in  India 
9,142,783/. ;  total  17,059,192/.  In  1805,  they  were 
6,012,196/.  m  England,  and  25,626,631/.  in  India, 
in  all  31,638,827/. 

In  estimating  the  financial  condition  of  a  g^eat 
government,  the  annual  receipt,  as  compared  with 
the  annual  expenditure^  and  the  debt,  where  debt 
is  incurred,  are  the  only  circumstances,  usually,  which 
are  taken  into  reckoning,  and  make  up  the  account 
The  goods  and  effects  in  hand,  which  are  necessary 
for  the  immediate  movements  of  the  machine,  and  in 
the  course  of  immediate  consumption,  justly  go  for 
nothing ;  since  if  any  part  of  them  is  taken  away  it 
must  be  immediately  replaced,  and  cannot  form  a 

■  The  following  is  a  table  of  the  pnrticalan : 

RB««itt«.  Chcqpet.  Net  Revenue. 


1793-4 
1797-8 
1806-6' 

iC8,«7§,770 

8,059,880 

15,403,409 

^£6,066,924      ^^9,209,846 
7,411,401              648,479 
15,661,328              157,919  net  chafge. 

Supplies  to 
OutSetOemeiits. 

Iiiterectoo               Surplui                   Sorpittt 
IMbli.                 .Revenue.                  Chns*. 

1793-4 
1797-8 
1805-6 

1^40,822 

.    163,«99 

250,599 

603,986                                   118,746 
1,660,090                                    9,268,608 

^  2,992,440/.  being  deducted,  vis.  the  East  India  Annuitiea  trans- 
ferred to  the  Bank.    Fourth  "Report,  1810,  p.  450. 
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part  of  a  fund  available  to  any  other  purpose^  with-  BOOKVI. 
out  diminishing  some  other  fund  to  an  equal  de*  Chap,  i  a. 
gree.  1805, 

Departing  from  this  appropriate  rule,  the  East 
India  Company  has  availed  itself  of  its  mercantile 
capacity,  to  bring  forward  regularly  a  statement  of 
assets,  as  a  compensation  for  its  debts.  This,  how^ 
ev^,  is  objectionable,  on  a  second  account ;  because^ 
according  to  the  mode  in  which  this  statement  is 
firamed,  it  may  exhibit  at  pleasure,  either  a  great 
amount  or  a  smaU.  Some  of  the  principal  articles 
have  hardly  any  marketable  value;  could  produce 
little,  if  the  Company  were  left  to  dispose  of  them 
to  the  best  advantage ;  yet  the  rulers  of  the  Com- 
pany assign  to  them  any  value  which  seems  best  cal- 
culated to  answer  their  designs.  Houses,  for  exam- 
ple, warehouses,  forts,  and  other  buildings,  with  their 
furniture,  constitute  a  large  article ;  set  down  at  se- 
veral times  the  value  probably  at  which  they  would 
sell.  Debts  due  to  the  Company,  and  arrears  of 
tribute,  form  another  material  ingredient ;  of  which 
a  great  proportion  is  past  recovery.  A  specimen  of 
the  mode,  in  which  the  account  of  assets  is  made  up, 
may  be  seen  in  the  following  fact :  that  1,738,828/., 
as  due  by  the  public  for  the  expedition  to  Egypt, 
was  continued  in  the  Bengal  accounts  as  an  asset, 
after  the  expense  had  been  liquidated  in  England; 
and  upwards  of  2,000,000/.  due  to  the  Company  by 
the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  and  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  is  con- 
tinued in  the  Madras  accounts  as  an  asset,  though 
virtually  remitted,  and  extinguished  upon  assuming 
the  territory  of  the  Camatic.^ 

The  account  of  assets,  therefore,  exhibited  by  the 
•  East  India  Company,  deserves  very  little  regard,  in 

1  See  the  Third  Report  of  the  Commtttet;  1810,  p.  308,  and  Appen- 
dix, No,  8.  * 
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BOOK  VI.  forming  an  estimate  of  the  financial  situation  of  the 
^'^^^'^^'  government  of  India.  Being,  however,  uniformly  ad- 
1805.  ^uced,  as  an  article  of  importance  in  the  Company's 
accounts,  its  presence  is  thus  rendered  necessary  here. 
As  the  Committee,  of  the  House  of  Commons,  formed 
In  1810,  instituted  a  comparison  between  the  ac- 
count  of  assets  and  debts,  for  the  period  of  1798» 
and  the  latest  period  to  which  their  inquiries  could 
extend,  there  will  be  an  advantage  in  taking  the 
same  periods  for  the  subject  of  that  view  of  the  assets 
which  is  here  required.  That  Committee  entered 
into  a  slight  examination  of  the  statement  exhibited 
by  the  East  India  Company  of  assets  in  India,  and 
by  making  certain  large,  though  far  from  suffident 
deductions,  reduced  the  amount  of  it  nearly  one  half. 
Unhappily  they  did  not  carry  even  the  same  degree 
of  scrutiny  into  the  statement  of  assets  at  home,  and 
took  it  pretty  iiearly  as  made  up  by  the  Company. 
According  to  their  adjustments  the  balance  is  ex* 
hiMted  thus : 

Debli,  1798-8.  Auets,  179^3. 

Home 5^7,991,078  *       Home. .  • .  ^9,740,882 

India ....      7,992,548        India 3,800,838 


Total  debts  15,983,626        Total  assets  13,541,670 
13,541,670 


^2,441,956,  the  amount  by  which  at  the 
first  period  the  debts  ex- 
ceeded the  supposed  as- 
sets. 


1  TKe  dtfoeDCe  between  this  and  the  debt  for  that  year,  at  sUted  is 
the  accounts,  arises  from  the  sum  o£  8,999,440/.  East  India  Annoitisf, 
transfened  to  the  Bank,  exdtiAed  by  the  Committee  from  the  Coffl- 
pany's  accounts. 
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DcbUf  i809«l0.                                AueUylSO^iO.  BOOK  VI.. 

Home ....    10,857,08&       Home.  • . .    14^504,944  Crap.  13. 
India  ....    28397,742        India 12,222,010 


39,254,830  26J26,954 

30,660,1 19        Add  sundries 

as  per  note'  3,933,165 


^8,594,711 


the  amount  by  which  at  ^80,660,119 

the  second  period  the 
debts  exceeded  the  sup- 
posed assets.^ 

To  this  sum  is  to  be  added  2,027,295/.,  not  derived 
from  any  intrinsic  source  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
but  subscribed  in  England  in  1793,  and  1794,  for 
the  addition  of  one  million  which  the  Company  was 
empowered  to  make  to  its^  capital  by  the  new  charter 
of  1793. 

The  whole  of  the  moneys  which  have  passed  into 
the  Company's  treasury  for  capital  stock,  amounts  to 
the  sum  of  7,780,000/.  This  remains  to  be  added 
to  the  debtor  side  of  its  account.  .  The  total,  then, 
of  the  sums  on  the  debtor  side  of  the  account  at  the 
period^  in  question,  viz.  the  year  1809-10,  was 
47,034,830/.  surpassing  the  whole  of  its  assets  by 
the  sum  of  16,374,711/. 


>  Gooda  aod  Stores  in  India  io  1810,  bought  in  Eng' 

land,  not  included  in  the  account  of  assets £it2iQtO60 

Balance  in  favour  of  the  Company  at  China  in  1 8 10. .     1 ,906fiO5 

Ditto  at  St.  Helena ^ 147,688 

Ditto  Prince  of  Wales  Island £15,78(5 

Ditto  Cape  of  Good  Hope 14,085 

To  be  added  to  amount  of  assets        jC3|933,l65 

«  For  the  above  statements,  see  Third  Report,  ut  supra,  p.  368 , 
Fourth  Report,  ut  supra,  p.  460. 

2  N  2 
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BOOK  vi.  Upon  the  statements  by  which  was  exhibited  the 
'^^'  ^^'  financial  condition*  of  the  Company  at  the  dose  of  the 
1805.  ^dii^iiiistration  of  Marquis  Wellesley,  it  may  be  jusdy 
remarked,  that  the  expenditure  at  tiiat  time  was  an 
expenditure  of  war,  and  that  the  ratio  between  the 
ordinary  revenues,  and  a  war  expenditure,  affords 
not  a  just  view  of  the  financial  effects  which  his  ad- 
ministration produced. 

Let  us  take  the  statements  for  1808-9,  the  last  of 
the  years  for  which  we  have  the  aid  of  the  Committee 
of  1810,  in  unravelling  the  confusion,  and  removing 
the  obscurity,  of  the  Company's  accounts.  The  go- 
vernment of  India  had  at  this  time  enjoyed  three 
years  of  uninterrupted  peace ;  when  the  financial  ef- 
fects of  the  administration  which  closed  in  1805  may 
be  supposed  to  be  sufficiently  ascertained.  In  that 
year  the  revenues  amounted  to  15,525,055/.;  the 
charges,  including  supplies*  to  put-lying  settlements, 
and  the  interest  of  debts,  amounted  to  15,551,097/. ; 
constituting  a  surplus  of  charge  to  the  amount  of 
26,042/.  This  was  a  great  reduction  from  2,268,608/., 
the  excess  of  charge  in  1805 ;  it  was  even  somewhat 
less  than  118,746/.  the  excess  of  charge  in  1798; 
but  far  was  this  from  being  a  state  of  receipt  ade- 
quate to  pay  the  interest  and  redeem  the  capital  of 
that  enormous  sum  expended  by  the  wars  to  jvhich 
the  administration  of  Marquis  Wellesley  had  given 
birth.  The  debts,  as  they  appear  upon  the  face  of 
the  accounts  were,  in  England  10,357,088/.  in  1810 ; 
in  India  30,876,788/.  in  1809,  which  was  the  last 
year  of  which  the  Committee  had  received  the  ac- 
counts. The  sum  of  debts  was  therefore  41,233,876/. ; 
being  ^n  addition  to  the  sum  of  the  debts  existing  in 
1805,  of  little  less  than  10,000,000/.' 

1  Sec  the  second  and  fourth  Reportt  of  the  Commitlee  of  1810. 
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Among  the  accounts  from  the  East  India  Company  book  vi. 
whidi  are  annually  presented  to  Piarliameiit,  is  an  ac-  ^"^'''  '^' 
o6unt  entitled  stock  by  computation.  This  consists  of    isos. 
the  debti  of  >the  Company,  including  every  acknow** 
kdged  daim,  on  the  one  side ;   of  the  whole  of  their 
disposable  effects,  on  the  otiier.  On  the  credit  side  of 
this  account  is  jdaced  all  the  property  which  has  been 
already  spoken  of  under  the  name  of  assets,  except- 
ing the  greater  part  of  what  stands  under  the  name 
of  dead  stock,  and  has  little  rea/,  though  set  down 
by  the  Company  at  a  great  imaginary  value,  fixed  at 
the  pleasure  of  those  who  determine  the  shape  of  the 
accounts.    The  Committee  of  1810  have  given  the 
results  which  this  document  presents. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  179^^  the  debts  were  less 
than  the  effects;  in  other  words,  there  was  a  balance  in 
favour  of  the  concern,  to  the  amount  of  1,956,866/. 
On  the  1st  of  March^  1810,  the  debts  were  greater 
than  the  eflfects ;  in  other  words,  there  was  a  balance 
against  the  concern,  to  the  amount  of  6,026,505/. 
This  constitutes  a  deterioration  during  the  -  inter- 
mediate period,  amounting  to  7,538,739/-  To  this 
the  same  Committee  of  181 0  add  the  money  raised  for 
capital  stock  in  1798  and  1794 ;  and  after  some  other 
adjustments  exhibit  the  deterioration  in  those  seven- 
teen years  at  11,062,591/.  ^ 

To  the  balance  of  6,025,505/.  against  the  Com- 
pany in  1810  are  to  be  added  the  sums  received  for 
capital  stock,  amounting  as  above  to  7^780,000/.; 
esiiibiting  on  the  debit  side  of  the  Company's  account, 
a  balance  of  13^805,505/. ;  in  other  words,  an  amount 
to  that  extent,  of  legitimate  claims,  which  there  is 
nothing  whatsoever  in  the  shape  of  property  to  meet. 

As  the  operations  of  the  Company  are  two-fold, 

t  Fourth  Report,  nt  lapra,  p.  451. 
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650  Financial  Results. 

BOOK  VI.  those  of  government  and  those  of  commerce,  itis  H 
^"^^'  ^^'  question  whether  the  unfevourable*  result  which  ap- 
1805.    P^*^  ^"  *^^  comparison  of  the  accounts  of  stock  in 
the  year   1793,  and   1810,    was  produced  by  the 
government,  or  the  commerce.     This  question  the 
.Committee  in    1810  make  an   attempt  to  answer. 
Beside  the  charges  which  clearly  belong  to  the  go* 
vemment,   and  those  which  clearly  belong  to  the 
commerce,  there  are  some,  of  which  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  belong  to  the  government  or  the  com- 
merce.    The  charges  which  the  Committee  represent 
as  clearly  belonging  to  the  government  exceed  the 
receipts  by   6,864,931/.     Beside  this  amount  there 
is  a  sum   of  6,875,850/.,  which  they  repjresent  as 
doubtful,  whether  it  belongs  to  the  government  or 
the  commerce.     This  constitutes   an   unfavourable 
balance,  to  the  amount  of  18,240;281/.     Exclusive  of 
these  doubtful  charges,  there  is  a  profit  upon  the  goods 
purchased  and  sold,  or,  the  commercial  transactions 
of   the    period,    to    the    amount    of    14,676,817/. 
Out  of  this  was  paid  the  dividends   upon  stock,  and 
the'  interest  upon  debt  in  England,  amounting  to 
12,515,284/. ;  after  which  remained  a  surplus,  in  aid 
of  government,  to  the  amount  of  2,164,533/.;  reduc- 
ing the  unfavourable  balance  of  13, 240,281/.  as  above, 
to  110,758,  the  net  deterioration  of  the  period.^ 

The  Committee  exhibited  an  account  which  was  in- 
tended to  show  how  much  England  gained  or  lost  by 
India  (not  including  China),  during  the  period  of  seven- 
teen years  from  1793  to  1810.  During  that  period  the 
value  of  property  sent  by  England  to  India  is  stated 
at  43,808,341/. ;  the  value  received  by  England  firom 
India  is  stated  at  42,178,640/.  England  therefore 
lost  1,629,701/.^ 

1  Fourth  Report  ut  supra^  p.  469.  App.  No.  61. 
*  Third  Report,  ut  tupra,  p.  373. 
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Fimmcial  Remits.  55I 

We  have  a  statement  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  BSOft  vi. 
which  supplies  the  omission  of  China.     In  the  year  ^■^'  ^^\ 
1808,  the  financial  distresses  of  the  Company  com- ' 
pelledthe  Directors  to  apply  to  parliament  for  relief, 
.  To  lay  a  ground  for  the  application  they  submitted 
an  exposition  of  the  state  of  the  Company's  finances 
at  home  and  abroad.     In  this  exposition  is  contained 
a  statement  of  the  sums  disbursed  in  England   on 
account  of  India  and  China,  and  of  all  the  property 
received  from  them  in  return,  beginning  with   the 
year  1797-8,  and    ending  with    the  year   1806-7. 
During  that  interval,   England  sent  to  India  and 
China,  value  more  than  it  received  from  them,  to  the 
amount  of  5,691,689/.' 

The  peace  which  terminated  the  war  with  the 
Mahrattas,  a  few  months  after  the  period  of  Lord 

>  The  passage  in  the  exposiiion  itself,  p.  7,  reqaiies  to  be  seen. 
'*  The  eompany  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  in  England  poli- 
tical charges  strictly  appertaining  to  the  territory.  For  these  charges 
the  Company  never  have  credit  in  the  Indian  accounts.  The  large 
supplies  of  stores,  and  part  even  ofihegoods^  sent  out  annually  by  the 
Company  to  India^  are  intended  for  political  purposes,  and  the  whole 
amount  of  them  should  be  brought  in  India  to  the  credit  of  the  Home 
concern  from  the  time  they  are  shipped ;  but  the  practice  has  been  to 
credit  the  Company  for  them  only  as  they  were  taken  out  from  the 
Indian  warehouses  for  use,  and  no  losses  of  such  articles  in  the  way 
outwards,  or  hnf  India,  have  ever  been  brought  to  the  credit  of  London 
at  all.  Moreover,  it  is  evident  from  what  has  been  already  stated  in  this 
exposition,  that  the  supplies  of  goods  and  bullion  from  England  have 
at  times  at  least  exceeded  the  returns  in  the  same  period.  The  only  way 
therefore  to  come  to  an  accurate  conclusion,  is  to  state  all  that  England 
has  received  from  India  and  China ;  and  sent  to  or  paid  for  India  and 
China  in  any  given  period,  and  thence  to  strike  the  balance.  Such  a 
statement  is  exhibited  in  the  accompanying  paper.  No.  6,  which  begins 
with  the  year  1797-8,  and  ends  with  the  year  1806-7-  On  the  one  side 
this  statement  shows  all  that  has  been  sent  to  India  and  China  in  goods, 
stores,  and  bullion,  and  all  that  has  been  paid  for  bills  drawn  from 
thence  or  for  political  charges  attaching  to  the  Indian  territory ;  and  on 
the  other  side,  the  statement  shows  all  that  has  been  sent  from  India  and 
China  in  goods  and  bills,and  all  payments  receiTed  herefrom  government, 
or  payments  made  in  India  for  consmercial  charges,  and  also  for  kny  loss 
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559  Conclusion, 

BOOKVJ4  WeOesIey's  administration,  is  the  last  great  epoch,  in 

^"^''-^^'  the  series  of  Britigh  transactions,  in  India.     With 

1805.    ^^^S^^  ^^  subsequent  events,  the  official  papers,  and 

other  sources  of  information,  are  not  sufficiently  at 

command.     Here,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  that,  for 

the  present,  this  History  should  close. 

that  hat  occurred  in  Eog^lish  exports  sold  there.  India  and  China  are  not 
debited  for  goods  lost  in  the  way  thither,  and  they  are  credited  for  goods 
tent  thence  which  have  been  captured  or  lost  on  the  passage  home. 
After  all  these  allowances  and  a^iottments,  which,  according  to  the  best 
knowledge  of  the  Court,  comprehend  every  thing  the  account  ought  to 
contain,  the  balance  is  in  favour  of  England,  or  of  the  Company  at 
home,  5,691  j5h9L  If  it  be  asked  from  what  funds  at  home  the  Com* 
pany  have  been  able  to  bring  India  so  largely  indebted  ?  the  answer  it 
obvious ;  from  the  increase  of  their  capital  stock  and  bonded  debt,  and 
from  the  considerable  temporary  credits  they  always  have  for  investments 
,  outward.   From  this  account  it  is  dear,  that  of  the^um  of  19  millioDS  of 

debt  contracted  in  India  since  the  year  1798-9  down  to  the  year  1807-8^ 
England,  or  the  Company  in  its  commercial  capacity,  is  justly  chargeable 
with  no  part,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  India  has  in  that  period  become 
largely  indebted  to  Eng^nd." 


THE   END- 


C.B•Mwil^Primtw, 
N#w  RridpwHan^  Loudon. 
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CFor  ladian  Tmn$  aad  Titles  not  to  be  fouiMl  in  tkit  Index,  cgmult  She  QtM^^w  reefHted  to  fel.  I.] 


Abbas,  Persian  Shah,  coa<|ueaCan- 

dabar,  VoML381. 
Abbas,  the  Second,  dedares  .hostilities 

aj^inst  Aoruu^c^,  for  pmittioi}  a 
.  tple  in  addressing  him,  365.    Dies, 

before  his  prqi^u  are  carried  into 

cflFect,  357- 
Abdalla»  UsbeQk,  bis  revolt,  IL  901. 
Abdallees.    See  Ahmed  Abdalia,  their 

founder. 
Abdoolla,  Cojah,  appointed  lo  the  go* 

vernment  of  Carnatic,  but  poisoood 

before  be  takes  potsesakm*  III.  88. 
Abdoolia  Khan,   Seyd,  Govemor.of 

Allahabad.    SeaHussun. 
Abercromby»   General,   Governor   of 

Bombay,  ukes  the  field  and  subdues 

Canoanorcy  V.  €96.    Ascends  th^ 

Ghaula  from  Malabar,  322.  Marches 
,  on  Serioflapaiamy  359.    Joins  XiOrd 

Corn^ains  (beie,  375* 
Abington,  Uw^p  his  drfenc^  of  TrfU- 
...cbwry.mt«a4.  ... 

Ah^tion,  nature  pf,  a^  periormad  by 

the  Brahmens«  1. 434* 
Aboabs,  species  of  r^efiue  impost,  abp- 

IUbcd,nL4«^. 
AbiUltct  uibas*  pecsoojfiQatio|i  and  wor- 

ibip  of,  L  336..    Formed  at  a  very 

.fsart  period  of  society,  11.  70. 
Ajim  Ascker^   kiiM  after  a  feign  of 
.  ajghwn  months,  iL  2^ 
Ahysiinian  bjqrse,   —^  '^-^ 


two  thovsand  ^n- 


M^tJif  Utte^ida^H  oq  the  person  of 

Hydcr  AH,  IV.  158.   . 
AecouttUy  East  India  Oommiitae  o(  iti 

fiHKtUM^  III.  6. 
Aocusaitonaw  u^  by  Mr.  l^»  if  not 

pioved»  to  be  calovwies,  V.  184. 
Aooetat  on  the  tconre  of  laud  in  India, 

YOL.  VI. 


quoted»  I.  359,  note.  On  the  im- 
mense stones  in  thebuildings«f  theln- 

.    cas,II.8knote.  On  the  Indian  mode 

.  of  watering  land,  97,  noitJ  On  the 
skill  of  the  natives  of  Mexico  and 
Fdru  in  the  use  of  their  rode  tools, 
89*  Ob  the  oare  of  the  Mexioans 
in  the  inslructioa  of  their  yooth, 
i06«fiote. 

Adad,  title  of  the  chief  of  the  Aasyrian 

.  deities,  held  by  un  kings  in  succes- 
sion, I.  336,  note. 

Addison,  story  by,  of  a  German  doetor 
Miataking  a  quarry  Ibr  a  sublerraneaA 

.   palace,  il.  5,  note. 

Adulation,  proneness  of  the  Hindus  to, 
L  40 J.  Amusing  instances  of,  sUA 
note. 

Adultery,  held  by  the  Hindu  lasr^ters 
as  the  greatest,  of  crimes,  1. 839. 

A^ibaons,  their  temnente  mode  of  liv* 
ing  and  great  bodily  strength,  1. 419, 
.  note.  Their  . subtleness  in  flMta- 
physics,  II.  70.  Originally  moon- 
tainen^  of  Gaur,  997.  Their  dynaa- 
ties,  930, 249.  Proclaim  one  o£  their 
tribe  kiag  of  lodb  froito  his  pcraoMli 
jaemblnkice  lo  SulM  .  Suja,  368. 
Their  chiefs  treacherously  muidered 
At  Ml  cntertahMSflol  ,^ven  fay.  tfate 
governor  of  Peshawir»  iUd.  invade 
Penia,  and  am  driven  out  of  it  again, 
399*  Nearly  etasraainaAed  by  Nadir, 
400.  Join  the  Aabilias  sind  take 
Rohilcund,  410.  Thcarcbaraotcr'as 
soldiers  of  fortune,  IIL  97-  Theil 
terriloiie%  VL  IM.  JUiaMnrofan 
iMtioa  «f  India  byi.Ahe.kiag  of, 

Africans.    See  Park,  Mnqfo; 
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Agdtbarchidesy  his  account  of  the  im- 
mense riches  of  the  Sabians»  II.  1 83, 
note. 

Agra,  subdued  by  Scindia,  V.  15. 

Agricuhure,  progress  of  the  Hindui  in, 
II.  22.    Skill  of  the  P/tuviaoi  in,  t 
26,  note.     Duties  of,  made  by  Zo- 
roaster a  part  of  his  religion,  ibid, 
note.    Chmese  agriculture,  iQd. 

Agnew,  Colonel,  one  of  a  diplomatic  ' 
committee,  empowered  to  act  in  the 
war  with  Ttppo  Sarb,  VI.  lOf. 

Ahmed  Abdallee,  Afghaun  chief,  and 
founder  of  the  Abdallees,  aeeoont 
of,  II.  407.  After  other  exploits, 
takes  Lahore  and  plunders  Sirhind, 
408.  His  career  stopped  by  the  ex- 
plosion bf  a  magazine  of  rockets  and 
ammunition,  4^9.  Avenm  the  cause 
!•  of  the  mother  of  Meer  Munuoo,  and 

'  takes  Delhi,  416.  Opposed  by  the 
Setks.  and  Mahrattas,  loses  his  pro- 
vinces of  >  Lahore  «nd  Mu^tan,  419. 
LMsiits  in  two  battks,  and  nearly 
destroys,  the  Mahratttt  ^rmy,  4S0. 
Places  Alee  Gobur  on  the  throne  of 

»  EMfai  and  retires  to  Cabul,  432.  Fuf- 
tbcr  mention  of,  IIL  i^g,  Itrl,  39O. 

Ahmed,  Deccan  sovereign,  ^eign  of, 
11:  JO7*      ' 

Ahmed  Khan,  Bungush  chief !  of  Pur- 
ruckabad,  joins. the  party K>f  Gassee ad 
'Dicn;n.4l7-  -»    .  /. 

Afamcid,  Hodgee,  account  of.  III.  iBg. 

Ahmed  Shah,  succeeds  his  father,  Ma- 
homed Shah,  IT.  40^,    His  neigti 
chiefly  dccupied  by  the  incurmons  of 
/the  ilohiilas  and  Abdallee  Afghacun^, 

. .  4ia    His  person  seised  by  his  Viiir, 

'  •  land  a^on  of  Jebander  set  up  in  his 

•   steul,  4l4. 

Ahmedabad,  taken. by  Goddardi  IV. 
47,48. 

MUiaaedabad  Beder^  kingdom  in  Dlec- 
:  can,  foixndnllTy  Aitietr  Bereed,  11. 

1.-840;..     .     '■-'    •         '-'-^ 

jMimdInagger,  fonwni  int»«  pmvlttce 
of '  die  mhfpl  cmpi^i,  IL  31  K  V>i- 
ivisfoD  lof  Its   svverei^nty   between 

.^:M)dlek  Uaaber  aadRajoo  Klinnaun, 
BCTl  foftoF,>taken'by  General  Wel- 
.:l«Je^i.VL  487»     -'^'^    ■        '  •• '^ 

AjeeiSir%i  foriosvnmUiCirlcemthiJty- 

'  teitig,ita«iA  ^ckMU  ih 'oJNMliMCB 'to 

.'^llSi'AohimiiL  (^79^.  Beici|B^I«yifed 
to  court  to  act  against  the  Seyi'felfo- 
thers,  joras  tlwlr  party,  391 .  -  '■ '  • 


Akbar,  the  first  who  coined  gold  and 
silver  for  circulation  in  India,  II. 
183.  Account  of  his  early  years, 
294.  His  generous  treatment  of  a 
cap^ve  Vizir,  297.     Instances  of  his 

k  gegerous  teonduci  after  ascending  the 
throne,  299.  Rebellions  with  which 
he  had  to  contend,  301.  Berar  ceded 
to  him,  310.  Adds  Ahmednugger  to 
his  empire,  311.    His  death,  3  IS. 

Akbar,  youngest  son  of  Aurungzebe, 
intentions  of  his  father  to  make  him 
his  successor,  II.  350.  Revolts,  369. 
departs  from  the  Mahratta  country 

.  for  Persia,  871. 

Alee  Gobur,  for  an  asylum  against  Ga- 
zee  ad  Dien,  betakes  himself  to  tke 

-   English  in  Bengal,  II.  41-7.  ' 

Alexander,  his  expedition  not'knotvn 
to  the  Hitidus,  L  145.  Hrseonqoests 
in  India,  II.  908. 

Algebra,  Hindu  kadifvledge  of,  derived 
from  the'Greeks,  IL  ls?5,  lf6,  nteite. 
Sanscreet  Algebra,    See.Colebrooke. 

Algebrafc  signs,  question  of  their  origin 
examined,  II.  100. 

AH  Jah,  son  of  Nizam  AH,  his  revolt, 
VL  3f. 

A)i  Mahomed  Khan;  founder  of  the 
bowi:!-*  of  the  Rohillas,  account  of, 

•  '  ll.'40ev.  « Districts  tinder  his  autho- 
rity, 407.     Dies,  409. 

AH  nllrza  Mahomed,  account  of,  III. 

AHvardl  Khan,  his  early  exploits' in 
Bahenr  and  Bengal,  111.  ]40.  His 
infcrepid'ftttack  of  the  Mahrattas;  tfnd 
,  glorious  retreat,  14$.  DrivefS  ihe 
-Mshlratfas  set^eral  times  from  bi»<(eU 
minions,  ibid.    Dies  at  en  advanced 

'  'age;  l«5.  I  Pblifcy  66  hi«  conduct  iii 
quelling  rebelf)^,'SS8; 

Alfa,  neplrew  of  Feroze,  his  first  inva- 
sion of  Deccan,  II.  £51/  Moi^iers 
or  imprisons  neavly  the  whole  fAmiYf 
of  his  uncle,  €52;  His  farther  in- 
vasions of  'D^deH^frj  954.    Dies^  S56. 

Alia,  Huskut),  account  of,  previodlf^ 
his  ascending  Ale  throne,  11,  4t§d. 

--  The  foMider  of  the  Bhamenee  dr- 

">  ndsty,  a66;    Character  of  his  feign, 

267.    .      '  •;■ 

Alia,  MH^'Of  Mahomed,  re6tgn»>:th4 
throne  of  Delhi,  dnd  aeoepfa  the  go- 
¥ei»Anrt»ti>f  BudAooti,  11;  «?9.^- 

AHa,^h-df  AhttM,'«o^rei^ii^iiv'l>eG« 
'v5at4  ft!ign'dfi'11.30».         ■  . 
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AlhiikkM^  fortreaft  of,  ikkcii  hy  Om 
£ngUsb,  ill.  36b.  Cedecf  to  tbe 
'£in|ttn>r)  863.    Sold  Uy  theXngtish 

.  to  the-  Nibob  of  Oode,  502. 

AlKan,  KkjoTi  tent  to  Tippqo  Saib  and 
bis  famity^  to  urge  the  policy  of  their 
surrender,  VI.  1 17. 

AlUance,  defensive.  Marquis  Welles- 
}e/s  account  of  the  benefits  arising 
from,  VI.  452.  His  account  inves- 
tigated, 455.  Opinion  of  Lord  Com«' 
wallis  concerning  the  system  of  such 
alliances,  5S0. 

Alliehur,  battle  of,  VI.  410.  Fort  of, 
taken  by  the  Englbh,  ibid* 

Alorus,  Chaldean  king,  extent  of  his 
reign^  I.  14S. 

Afphabet  of  the  Hindus,  letters  of^  hie- 

.   loglyuhics,  II.  100,  note. 

AttUmsn,  Empevor,  accouht  of,  II.  936. 

Amantas,  sciences  taught  by,  in  the 
Peruvian  schools,  11.  106,  note. 

Ainar  Stnka,  Prince  of  Odepore,  his 
contests  with  the  arniy  of  Jehan^pc, 
11.315. 

Amboyna,  daim  of  the  Dotch  to,  by 
•priority  of  occupancy,  I.  39 j  Trial 
and  execution  of  Captain  Ttfirerson 
> 9ad . other  Engiiabinen  at,  46;  Tor- 
ture practised  by  the  Dtiteh  at,  on 
occasion  of  those  trials,  48.  Enoo- 
tiooa  excited  isv.  England,  iu  con- 
Kquence  of  the  Dutch  cruelties,  60. 
Commissiohers  appointed  to  adjust 
the  claims  of  the  two  nations  and 
prcacribe  satisfaction  for  ihe  massa- 
cres, 71.  Amount. of  the  award  to 
the  heirs  of  the  sufferers,  72.  Dutch 
settlemenu  at,  uken  by  the  EDglish. 
VI.  60. 

Ameer  Sing,  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  de- 
throned ^  the  Enj^ish,  VI.  S67. 
Dies,  $00. 

Amoniane,  considered  the  cow  as  aa* 

>   cred  and  oracular,  I.  S67. 

Amusemenfa^  nature  of  those  of  the 
Hindus,  I.  414. 

Amyat^  Mr.,  chief  of  the  English  fao* 

.'  tOT^  At  Patha,  III.  266.  Dissatis- 
i  fied  urith  the  Appoinuiient  of  Van- 

/  sittart  to  the  iPreaidency  of  Benftal, 
.  .S744  Seni  on  a  mission  to  Nleer 
iUummy  .301'.  iQn  hisj  rettifn,  re- 
using to  bc:  Aopf^ed*  is  killed,  in  the 
struggle,  304. 

Jinunoixati  .'Ensdish  accused  of  crocUir 
in  the  redwctiohi  of>  IV.  281. 


Amioii^,  Maotio^  of,  caicAifl^^nikM 
;    bv  tbe  Hindus,  II.  102,  note. 
Andercton,  Colonel,  diarged  with  set«* 

tifi^  fire  uonecessarily  to'  the  town 

of  Wandevirash,  in.  179- 
Anderson,  Dr.  o»  the  sul^eet  of  a  fre^ 

trade  to  I ndia^  quoted,  1. 7^notej 
Anderson,  Mr.  Da? id|  exacnined  on . 

the  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings,  V.  15g. 
Anglo-SaxonS|  punishments  obserted 

by,  I.  218,  note,  222.  Rudeness  and 

indelicacy  practised  by,  308,   note. 

Language  of^  said  to  be  that  spokeb 

by  Adam  and  Ere  in  Paradise,  11.66. 
Angria,  Mahratta  pirate,  account  <^g 

ni.  162 

Animals,  superstitious    estimation   in. 
.  which  they  were  held  bv  the  Hindus 

and  other  nations,  I.  307,  403. 
Anstruther;    Mr.    soms   tip    tbe  first 

charge  on'  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings/. 
'  V.  96,  100.    Proceeds  on  the  oharge 
•  reiating  to  presents^  141. 
Anqnderauz^  Rajah,  expedition  agftiw 

theCircars  uiidertaken  at  his  insti</ 

gaiion,  III.  249; '  .  ' 

Anwar  aid  Dien,  Nabob  of  .CamatiG^ 

marches 'ag;iinst  Maoris  and  is*  4b- 

leated  by  the  French^  Hi.  65.  Abwi-^. 

dons  the  English  and  makes  ftit^ 

with  the  French,  60.  ^  SUspeoted  «a 

the  murderer  of  Snd  Mahomed,  8a/-^ 

Slain  in  battle  at  the  adysmcicd  tgq 

of  107  years,  ^1. 
Appeal^  courts  of.    !3ee  Cocirtt. 
Appendix'  to  Mr;  Hastane's  iriiR}^   V. 

331.    Comrmiiita  <m  the  Report  of 

the  Committee  of  the  Hotise  of  Coin-' 

OMos  conuined  in  it,  248.         '    ' 
Approximate  signs,.  Hiddus  acquaniled 

with,  but  ignorant  of  the  principleli 

of  the  opeMtion^  II.  98. 
Aquedoctsi  skill  of  the  IndiKns  hi,  XL 

25,  iMMc. 
Arabians,  progress  of,  in  scieMfcyilL  * 

68.    Their  algebraic  signs,  100. 
Arabe,  opinions  of  seteial  authors  re* 

specting,  IL  140. 
ArMhnei  celebrated  by  tbe  Greets  aiMf 

Romans  as  tbe  plaee  ^here  vfeavihg 

was  invented^  It.  id. 
Araucsanians,  namesri^vien  to  theSu** 
.;  preme' Being  by,  l'.1t§U  oottf/  -  '^ 
Aravarcourchy,  mduetd  by  the  BnglMi^ 

IV.  2^40.  ^       .  • 

Arbitrattoni  gr«at^«is»t«f  HiAdtt  U«v<^ 

sttiu  dettro^Md  V,  I.  m6«  dOMi 
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Arehangel,  eoMeqUeoces  «f  ha  fim^ 

discovery  bv  Chancelloar^  I.  6. 
Aneboi,  Uindot  ign<mioli  a(,  till  they/ 
^learned,  the  c<MittrucUMk.fNMB  Uicir 
Moslem  conquerors^lIivlS. 
Arehitedueeofthe  Hiiidusi<]L  10.  Of 

other  rud^  nations^  i  3.  . 
Arcor^    taken  .by.  .the   English  undot 
C\iive,  I H .  I  Oti .  Taken  by  the  French 
tjomkr  Lilly,  d04«    Retaken  by  the 
i£ngliah»  £96. .  Taken  by  Hyder  Ali, 
IVi  176.    Altempts  of  the  Edgliah 
.lh)  jrecoTCJk-  it,  185;    For  Nabobs  <>f, 
soe  Dooaft  AH,.  Anwar  :ad.Dien^  Ma- 
.liomed  All,  andOmdnt  ul  Omiah. 
Arpun,  battle  of,  VI.  435.      ^      .    . 
Ariancopna^  Engliah  wholly  if^noranf 
.of  ic»  when  attacking  Poodichcny, 
III.  7a. 
Arikera,  battle  of^.  V.  SSS.      . 
ArUtoftle,  quoted  on  thedlviaion  of  na- 
tKMfli'  into  clasiei,  1. 174^  note*    On 
the  subjept  of  legiilnttony  VI,'9t6, 


inquiry  >^y 
by 


AiiihineljcaL   chiracten^ 
whom  invented,  IL  99. 
J^numkta,  iactoir  established  at, 
>?llie£a8L  India  .Company,  1. 58. 
Ameniant,  t$  agents,  preferred  by  the 
&s(t  Iddift  Company  to  their  oilrn 
f«eir¥«ni»»'L  109* 

Atmy^'iEast  Indian,!  jmHiiiv.  in,  at 
•Aotabar,,!.  97v  >^''  Mkitenyiu^  at 
Patna,  III.  309.    Siati/ans  of^  00  Ihe 
conclusMKi . of    the  •w»r.iwith  .Suja 
Dqiivki^  379.     X>idf30n^Kii  of  the. 
t^offioQrB.'Or>  in  flQn8oqoeiKie.af  the  re- 
.(ilociibn  of  itiyiUfey^aUoinaBcei  39S. 
Consphracyv  '^^  iretttltof  .tbiaiOMMi- 
t-MiM^.defeat^^  877..- •.      :...w.  -^u].;/- 
AffeKe>.  mtemlat  of  the  Kib|)  ish.  to,  nsduce 

it,  unsuccessAil ,  ll V^  £  | & 

Arrapan,  Bi^h  of,  betmys  SuJ^  <  wh6 

had  sought  refuge  in'his  kk^obi, 

lll,!fl48.      Ill      .         ,-•'  J  ."..'.   /. 

Arsacidei,  dynasty  efy eluded; IKffi  1 . 

Arts,  man*  in^a  sMleiof  i}oUine|;jggi?«vn^ 

ed  in  his  inventioppf, .b)r  bift iwapjts, 

:,1I..  f« .  •  Thei  Hitidaa  «elebf ated^osi^ 

lifpr.  lihoae,.  arohiteciilie,     iimttirjrig, 

'  and  jewellery,  dt  45^i.    State!  ofvbhe 

.Jfot  erUiwitibiAhe  'Hi«c(im«  >dd*    lA 

the  arts  of  aiebU^ctitre  and:  weavii^ g, 

,(tlie.  Hmdua  iofertof  to  the  Mam>- 

medans,  45d.  ....•     /i 

AM#h»bl6Mr«iior^ofTCon^,  hia  mbk 


Aainh   Jah>   brolher  to  the  Snltada,. 
Noor  May,  made  Vifeir  bf  Jehiki- 

Jirci.  U^  385,  His  attempt  tovecoter 
ehangire  wheo^tsilteiif  by  M«h4bet, 
lase.  £nten  into  the  f^aoaof  Mo- 
bAbet  agaanst  Jehangire,  324.  A^ 
pointed  Vizir  to  Shah  Jehact,  ibid. 
Assada.  tnerchaim,  .what,  I.  6e.  Pb- 
tition  against  joint-stock  management, 
78.  . 

Attflli;  ground-rents  in  India  m>  deno- 
minated, lll«4d5. 
Assam,  account  of  the  country  and  its 
.  inhabitanU»  II.  fOO. 
Assye,  battle  of,  VI.  429. 
AsO'ology,  attachment  of  the  Hindus  to, 
I.  491.    From  whom  their  astiology 
was  borrowed,  II.  is6>and  note. 
Astronomic  Indiemie,   by  M.  JSailly, 
.  character  of  the  work,  II.  86.    Far- 
ther examination  of  it,  110 — 125. 
Astronomy,  knowledge  of  the  Hindus 
in,  disputed,  II.  86.    Hindu  booka 
of,  a  jpKK>f  of  their'W^nl  of  akill  in 
the  science,  89.    Astronomy  the  first 
tfcienoe  ouUivated  by  a  rude. people, 
.  ibid,  note,  90.    In  what  respeoi  she 
asifOBoiiyof  the  Hindus  resembles 
that  dfotiier  nalBons,  94,  96,:Bate. 
.  Arguments  for  the  antiquity  of  the 
Hindu  .Astronomy    examined,    110. 
Studied  by  the  Hindus  for  astrdopcal 
■  purposes,  126. 
Atkinson j    Mr.   jRichatd,    Alderman, 
agent  to  Benfield,  V«  24.    Courted 
•by  the  nyinister,-  ifaid;<    Manages  a 
.  jgbneral  election^  S6^- 
Awacfce,  tice  of  the  Hindus,  I. '41 6. 
. .  lAiMilnldd  far,  Al^  aotej < 
Avatars,   or    incarnations  of  VishAu, 

kcciMmt  0I;  L  299.  :  -^ 

A^him;  Shalv  9on  bf  Aumngbbe.    Sec 

Mauzim. 
Aulum  the  Second,  last  of  lise  Mogul 
eniperors,  endi  bis  days'  a  penaioner 
lOfBnglish  merdianta,  H/42e.  .  £ae 
further  Shazada.  I  1 

Aoludageer  :th«  iSteood^  raiked,  to  the 
threaii  by  GazMiadMDddn,  II.  415. 
•iHis  capitali taken  )» the  duef  d£>«he 
.hAlxUlIees^'Ki|r|6.^'TalBen.  again   by 
I  his   etvdtad    Viair,^  to*-  who*t  -he 
owed.hia  tbrbne,  ^ir^    AMaasinated 
I  '  byiao(a|^toltb^'Visi^i419,  HI. 
260. 
Aiftiom  glr,L^tlanas8naMKl(bj>i 
zebe,  meaning  ofpiLMtb* 
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Auai'W  Om»  mcMing  dS^ln  dielrcligtoft 
oftheHnidin»I.S3C,  438,     • 

^ungi«t,  indUn  Pfipsid6nt«  power  gifren 
10>  by  the  Couniiaay;  IJ  9d.     . 

A orioly  Mr.  examined  on  'the.  trial ' of 
Mr.  Haatingt,.  Vv  igs.. 

Aurongy  manafeturiog  town»  in  India 

■ .  «o  denominaied^  IHv  13.-  > 

AuroQgzebe^  nearly  efilBeds  tbe  expil- 

•'  iiou  oftbe  English  from  die  wcAern 

side  of  India,  I..  107.    Goinramids 

an    anny    siiecessMJy    against,  the 

Hajah  of  Bandektind*  at  the  early 

'    age  o£  thifteen  yea#%'IL  330.    Ap- 

'  pointed  to  the  coMoiand  oDtiie  army 

in  Deccan,  332.    Sobtluea'the  U»- 

•    becks,  334.    Besieges  Goloonda>  and 
marries  his  soii  to  the  king's  beau- 

'  liful  daoghter,  d3>».  Defeats  the  King 
of  fieejafiof^  387.  lExpedients  em- 
ployed by  him  for  obtanmTig  the  suc- 
cession durine  his  faiher's  illness, 
'  339.  Defeats  •hie  brothers.  Data  and 
'Siiia,34l;  On  the  ?eo»refy  of  his 
fatner,  intrignes  against  and*  makes 
him  his  prisoner, '  343.  ^izes  }iis 
buother  MorSkI,  whoos  he  had'  in* 
toKteated  for  the  pui»i)o^e;  and  sends 
.bim  in  custody  to  Agra,  ibid.'  As- 
'  cends  the  throne  and  ussutoes  the 
title  of  Aulum  gir,  or  coriqdenK' of 
the  world,  344.  .  Defeats  Sufa,  .345. 
His  ftirtherfiroeeediiigs  andoatDara, 
who  is  taken*  by  hun  amd  raurdel^d, 

.  34^«  Tmprtsons'  Snja  and  Solim&n, 
'h  is  son»  348 .  •  His  "pruden  t  economy 
■  during  a' famine,  34^.  Court  iivtri- 
gues  during  his  itlnes,  S5a  .  alcts 
the  part  of  an  enchantec,  .3S3>- '  Say- 
ingofhla  respecting  rrligton  in  princes 
•  and  people,  954.  £hdai!igers  his 
tbf one  by  omitting  a .  title  in  anoid- 
dress  to  the  Shah  of  Persia,  355. 
His  condoct  to  Savagee,  •  the  origin 
of  the.Mabratta  war,'  36$.  His  war 
with  the '  Patans  or  Afghanns,  368. 
Prcgects  the  forcible  conrersion  of 
the  Hindus,  869.  Provokes  a  war 
with  the  rajpoou  of  Ajmcre  and 
>Ialwa^  ibid.  Reaolres  on  the  final 
reduction  of  the  Mahcimedan  king- 
doms of  Deccan,  Golconda,  -and  Be- 
japore,370.  His  death,  373.  Sitntt- 
tion  of  his  sef  erifl  sons,  374. 

Aaeem  ul  Dowla»  heir  to  thetHrone  of 
Arcot,  the  rtffht  lak^n  from  bim  by 

'    Che  English,  VL  ^5.  Xnmm^iamtty 


of  the  words  of  the  treaty  by  whkh 
it  ia  effected,  ?97.    Dies»  300.  ^ 

AzimOoshaun,:  son  of  Shah  Aibim, 
1. 00  the;  deaih'of  Aurun^iebei  get*  pd«? 

.rseasiop  of  Agr4,  11.374.  AsMiMf 
the  sceptre  on  the  djo^th  of  bia, father, 
3  80.  Coniquertd  by  his  brwthem  tloit 
drowntNl  with  bis  elephnit^  .388. 
•Further  «nenti<^n  of,  1X1.  f30b.      ' 

Azifla^ Shfth, . in  a,  dontest  for  i  the sQc- 
cesabo  itf  slain,  m  wdl  aa  bia.tlwo 
ddiest  sons,  XI.:375%  Furth«,flitn« 
tion  of.  III.  139.    . 

■   •     .      .    •  •••-•:  ■■•H 

Baber,  account^iofbis'  exploits,  ptari- 

.  oosly  to  bb  ascfendios:  the  .tlwooe^f 
Delhi,  II.  284.  Begins  the  Mogul 
dynasty,  S86.  Having  Gonqitercd 
Bahar,  4lie8, 287.  :       >t 

Baboo,  Siccaram,  cbare<dv?iih  being 
chief  of  the  party  in  the  assaisinatioU 
of  Madhoo  Row,  Mahratta  Peshwa, 

III.  531.    Applies  f(>r  the  aasistaiMt 
of  the  English  in  behalf  of  lUgoba, 

IV.  30.     His  party  in  Poooah,  oyefv 
powered  by  that  of  Nana  Fiurva* 

.  veae,  34^'.  '. 

Babylon,  its  antiquity,  L  134«  Its 
buildings,  II.  10,  and  note.     Its  tis- 

..  sues,  17,  and  note*  .    '] 

BactriSL,  ^aceount  of,  II.  .£0g,  sio, 
note,  219.  - .       . 

Bngee  <IU^,  Mahratta  Pesbvr^^  Sh 
.  Mahraltali.  .    .   I  ,^ 

Bahadur  Khan,  tent  agiunit'  SevMse, 
11.366.  •  T 

Bahar,  added  to  the  Mahomedando- 

.  minibus,  U«  934.  Taken  by  Babc% 
287;.  I 

Bahram-G6r,  claim  of  the  Hindua  to 
him  and  his  desoendanlSy  II.  152^01 

Bik)eecaow,  General  of  Sahogee,  joins 
the  Mahrattas  against,  the  imjpctial 
army,  II.  396.  :  ,a 

Baill«e» Colonel,  recalled  from  Guntnor, 
IV;  154.  Ddeats  Tipt^oo  Saib,  In  a 
desperate  conflict  near  Perambaucnm, 
161.  Is  defeated  in  tarn,  162.  His 
gallMkt,. stand  with  a  small  (oitt 
;  against  the  vRhole  host  of  Hyder's 
army»  l63«  Obligied  to  surroider, 
.  167.  '  . 

Baihnefit,  tmnsactions  included  under, 
in  English  law,  I.  201.  Hindu  law 
ot  ibid.       >  .      ,    ,':^i.vii 

Baird*  Ma>or'-General,  lead%  the  s^m- 
ing  party  at  Scrjugppa^m,  VJ,  |12. 

.,„,_.,  ^oogle 
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initance  of  hit  generous  eondact  to 
the  captive  sons  ofTippoo,  by  whom 
he  had  been  cruelly  treated|  120. 

Biker  All,  Governor  of  Velore,  III.  BSl. 

Bategee,  Kiswanath,  Mahratta  Peshwa^ 
account  of.  111.  59<3. 

Baltn,  sovereiffn  of  Delhi,  account  of 
II.  84 1 .  Character  of  his  retgn,  ibid. 
His  GOurt  the  most  polite  and  magni- 
ficent in  the  world,  94S.  Subdues  a 
dangerous  robellton  in  Bengal,  944. 

-  Hia  death  hastened  by  grief  for  the 
loss  of  a  favourite  son>  945. 

Ballot  voting  by,  where  useful  and 
where  injurious.  III.  451. 

Bancoote,  taken  by  the  English, 
Ifl.  193. 

Baoda,  isles  of,  claimed  exclusively  by 
the  Dutch,  I.  51.  Taken  by  the 
English,  VI.  6o. 

Buida,  prophet  of  the  Seiks,  account 
of,  11.379,  388. 

Bangelore,  siege  and  capture  of,  by  the 

.    English,  V.  317— 390. 

Bangor,  Monastery  of,  its  astonishing 
extent,  II.  187.  note. 

Bank  of  England,  prevalence  of  oli- 
garchy in  its  constitution^  II(.  6, 
note. 

Bankipore,    cantonments   of,    burned 

.  down,  during  a  conspiracy  of  some 
English  officers,  III.  375. 

Bantam,  first  settlement  of  the  English 
at,  I.  37.    English  establishment  at, 

•  50.  Baised  to  the  sank  of  a  presi- 
denc}',  59.  English  expelled  from, 
101,  ' 

Banyan,  nature  of  his  oJQIoe,  III.  13. 

Law  violated  in  favour  of  the  Banyan 
'    of  Mr.  Hastings,  568,  heg. 
Bargains,  evidence  to  prove  oorruption 

in  making,'  why  excluded  on  ^Iv. 

Hutin^s  trial,  V.  154. 
Barker,  Str  Robert,  instrumental  in  ne- 

•  intiating  a  treaty  between  the  Ro- 
hillas  and  Nabob  of  Oude,  III.  4g3. 
Sent  to  assist  the  Subahdar  of  Oude 
aesinst  rhe  Mahrattas,  4gs. 

Barlow,  Sir  George,  succeeds  Marquis 
Cornwallis,    as    Governor-General, 

<  VI.  538.  Adheres  to  the  resolutions 
of  his  predecessor  with  regard  to  the 

•  minor  prinfe^  of  the  Mahratta  fron- 
tier, 584. 

fiarnet.    Commodore,  Commander  of 
the  English  fleet  tn  India,  died  at 
'  foftSi.  Da^id,tlir:57-.        '  -' 


Barroachy  Nabob  oU  Eo^ish  cxpcditioa 
minst.  III.  534.  Treaty  with,  535. 
lUitn  of,  ibid.  The  plate  ffven  up 
to  Scindta  by  the  English,  I V.  57* 

Barrow,  Mr.  ou  the  tenure  of  land, 
quoted,  I.  sOo,  note,  977 1  not^  On 
the  payment  of  taxes  in  kind  in 
China,  981,  note.  On  the  wonder- 
ful stone  quarries  near  Canton,  II.  5. 
On  the  game  of  Chess,  41,  note.  On 
the  panegyrical  accounts  of  the 
Chinese  by  popish  missioDaries,  1379 
note.  On « the  Chinese  agriculture 
and  roads,  193.  On  the  architecture 
of  the  Chinese,  195.  On  tkie  Chinese 
'inns,*  ig8,  note. 

Bartolomeo,  on  theabjeot  state  of  In- 
dian wives,  quoted,  1. 388,  note. 

Barwel,  Mr.  appointed  by  parliament 
one  of  the  members  of  the  first  Su- 
preme Council  in  India,  IIL  457»518, 
Sides  with  Mr.  Hastings  in  the  craes- 
tion  of  Nundcomar,  56 1.  With- 
draws his  name  from  the  prosecution 
of  Nundcomar,  669.  Departs  for 
Europe,  IV,  54, 

Bassalut  Jung,  made  Governor  of 
Adoni,  III.  188.  Joins  the  French 
919.  Having  been  appoinled  Subah- 
dar of  Decoan,  is  dethroned  by  his 
brother,  399.  Gunloor  assigned  as 
a  ^aghim  to  him,  403«    Confers  the 

.  nabobship  of  Sera  on  Hyder  Ali,  415, 
Transactions  of  the  Ei^ish  respect- 
ing his  jaohire,  I VI  139.  CoropelM 
Sr  the  ttareats  of  his  brother  and 
yder  Ali  to  break  oflFall  correapon- 
denoe  with  the  English,  14g.  His 
death,  V.  959. 

Bassein»  seised  by  the  English,  III.  537. 
Ceded  by  Ragoba  to  the  £nglish»538. 

2f  the  treaty  of  Poonah»  relinquish- 
,  369.  Taken  by  Goddaid,  IV. 
960.  Treaty  of,  between  the  Eng-. 
lish  and  the  Peshwaof  the  Mahratias, 
VI.  398.  Ohieclions  of  Scindia«  and 
the  Rajah  of  Berar  to  the  treaty,  373. 
Benefits  flowing  to  the  English  from 
the  treaty  examined,  S77.  Investi- 
gation of  the  treaty  as  toother  points, 
979>  ct  seq.  Statement  of  profit  and 
loss  by  the  treaty,  399. 

Batavia,  fbunded  by  the  Dutch,  I.  53. 

Becher,  Mr.  stotes  the  sums  received  by 

*  the  Eiipflish  for  the  dethtonemefit  of 
Suvaja  Dowla,  ill.  J 65. 

BadteTf  -voiai^ed  ifid  be^oiificd  -by  Al^« 
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mtd,  II,  80a    Xin^dodi  of,   tlM«* 

Brioore,  urken  by  H^der  Alt,  111.416. 
Taken  by  the  EMHtfa,  IV.  Sfto.  Re- 
taken hj  TiM>oo  Saiby  033. 

Boechflr*  Idr.  Member  of  the  Select 
Commiuee  at  CalcutU,  III.  l65. 

Beqapeiie^  kinodoni  in  Deccan»  by 
whom  fooDded,  II.  310.  Sesoad 
king  of,  defeated  by  Aorangcebe,  d37» 

..  Hit  general  treaobemiily  stabbed- by 
iSeraget^  d60.  Lotca  aewvial  di»- 
liicts,  and  u  compelled  to  pay  tribute 

'.  to  4he  Mahtattaa,  364.    Txmn  pf, 

■  44keii  bv  AuniDgaebe  and  the. King 

.  4divcrea  ttp  to  him,  37I.  - 

Begum,  Bhow,  curious  circumstance 
relating  to  her,  VI.  SS7. 

Bttum9.of  Oode,  account  of>  iV.  376. 
Agreement  between  -  the  Il^abob  aad 
Mr.  Hastifigi  to  plunder  them,  .ibid^ 

,  Pittcst  for  uiis  ncaiuw,  876.    Gbti- 

-  ^emned  and.  punished  befoae  trial, 
381.  Their  treasure  seised,  ad^d. 
Theic  Eunuehs  honored,  3g6»  Fur- 
iher  transaolions  telative  to  the  Be- 

.  guma,418.  Decision  of  the  Court 
«fDireoter8,420.   Their jaghires  pe- 

,  «fe»red  to  them,  440»  Conduct  of 
Mr.  Hastings  towards  them,  one  of 
the  articles  in  his  iftnpeachmcot,  V.  62. 

Bellecombe,  M.  his  gallant  defence  of 
Pondieberry,  IV.  I4fi. 

9sloli,  account  oC  previous  to  his  as- 
cending the  throne,  ll.  27P*    Taken 

.  I  from  his.  noihers  ^woathi  after  her 
death,  280.     His  character,  281. 

Beloii,  Mahomed,  gfeat  gmndiathca  ctf 

.   Hyder  Ait,  ateoootof^  III.  405. 

Bdus,  sepulchre,  of,  XL  lO. 

Benai«%  Cheyte  Sing,  Jiajs^h.  of,  his 
connexion  with  i&  Eiigliab  East 
India  Company,  I  v..  S  li5.  Demands 
made  on  him  by  Mr.  Hastmgs,  S^, 
Justice .  of '  Mr.   Hasttngs*s  deinamfei 

.  .  Axamtned^..0ll9.  ISMnnlM  in  .conse- 
quence of  his  arrest,  340.    £sca^s 

,.  lUtn  Ills  ;guantt,  94S(v    PrDceedmgs 

L  tiiniita  hiM,  348. .-   His  oondul;stater 
Ms  eaeapcv  345;^  .Ifticfeftosed,  S48. : 
His  wifr,  mother,  and  princesses  of ' 
vilis  .hoiisci.slt8ifa%rvdiy.   uSkifii-zod 

/.  pkindcMd,  dfiS:  .^Mmtiibeob  of.- the  '■ 
.  Court  .of  Difectars   lesntactiog.  his 

,  •  tiMlm«Dt,:854)  Fi«tectedAi»yScindii 

.  »«and  appointed  to  a  domnmud  in  his 
army,  V,  16. 


Benaies,  meeting  at,  of  Mr;  Hasthigs 
and  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  f Hv  488. 
New  governiBent  framed  (br,  IV. 
348.  Deplorable  state  of,  as  expressed 
by  Mr»  Hastings  in  a  subsequent  vi- 
sit, 430.    Deputy  of  dismissed,  and 

-  his  predeoessor  imprisoned  by  Mr. 
Hastings,  ibid. 

Bentfield,  Paul,  his  situation  at  Madras, 
as  one  of  the  servants  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  money  ageot^ 
IV.  111.  With  a  salary  only  of  a 
few  hundreds  a  year,  pretends  to  have 
-advanced  234,000/.  to  the  Nabob  of 
Tanj«re  and  others,  1  It.  His  claim 
rgected  by  the  covemmenl  of  Ma* 

-  dras,  113.  Further  discussion  of  his 
cUrim,  ibid.  Hrs  charactei*,  447. 
His  intri^es  with  the  -  Nabob  of 
Areot  to  impede  the  eollectioti  6f  the 

.  i^evenue,  ibid.'  S^nds  eight  mem- 
ben  to  parliainent,  V.  94.  •  Sums 
gained  by  him,  96.  l/)rd  Macart- 
ney's opinion  of  hiscondoct  in  India, 
39,  note. 

Benoal^  first  important  privileges  ob* 

tained    by    the  £nglisn    in,  1/  70. 

Agenoy  by  the  East  India  Company 

i  fint  esiaUished  in,  98.    First  war  of 

•  the  English  with  the  native  powers 
in,  10ft.  The'iohabitants  of,  charac- 
terized as  perfect  in  timidity,  407- 
Added  lo  thcMahomcdan  dominions^, 
U;  934.    Invaded 'by  -an  army  ot 

.  Monil  Tartan, '238.  Rebellion  in, 
by  To^il,  subdued  by  Balio,  944. 
Uovemmmit  of,  usurped  by  Shere  the 
Aftfhaun,  988.  Proceedings  of  A  kbar 
agwst,,  303.  Invaded  fvbtn  the  Idrig- 

.    dom  of  Assam,  352.    Invaded  b^  (he 

'Hajah  of  Arracany  3d4.    P/oceedtngs 

'inriunderShitli  Aulum^Jaffief  Khan, 

andiFerekseie,  III.  96.    State  of, 

under  Suraja  Oowla,  439.-    English 

'  '  govermnent    of,    remodelled^-  944. 

.'jEaglieh  expedition  fisotn^  tO'drive  the 

.iitonc6oui  of  the  Nortt^rn  Circbrs^ 

.' '  9liJ  94».  <  Invaded  by  tbe  Nabobs 

•.;  6f Odidemd  Alltfhabad,  903.    Lai^ 

.  'i  •reriilbreem«nls«^iii  to  the  Dutch  set- 
tlemenu  in,  defeated  by-tlio  English, 

'",2S^,    PoUiioal    stue 'Of^.iti   1766, 

i.96|L    Clive^resigus  tiie'  government 

of.  SeeClive.  Afflitted^bya'ilimine, 

'{    whioh  deatinys  moreshavr  a  /hlhl  hi 

:  ia  iohabilsf^U/  43 1 .  Scaled  aikl  tem- 
per of  thcgo^etnateiit^fy'O*  thoap- 
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nointment  of  Mr,  HMlingi^  460»  47A* 
ditufttion  of,  with  respect  to  the 
,  Heighhoiiring  powen»48S<.  FiiU^n- 
cial  condition  of,  114.  Force  lent 
from,  across  India  to  Bombay,  IV. 
3  U  .38.  Stateoi  ents  of  its  revenues,- 
43 3, .434,  note.    Its  views  and  those  I 


Bh«Hpoie,  RaJ^  of;  oaeof  the  sllied 
chieftains,  joins  Holkaf,  VI.  44|0* 
Fortieas  o(  onsucceisfnllf  attaekady 
403.  Afcommodation  with  ibe  Rajah 
of,  498.  Bickerton,  Sir  Riehaid,  ar- 
mes  with  a  reinfotccment  at  Madna, 
IV.  «f3. 


of  Madras  respecting  the  designs  of  iBidgegur,  capitulates  to  the  Engliah,  IV. 
Tipfioo  S«ib,  V.  SB4.    Stale  of  its        349. 


police,  9s  given  by  Mr.  Dowdeswell, 
467.  .  ; 

fienn,  Mr.  examined  on  Mr.  Hastings's- 

trtali  V.  95. 
Bentbam,  Mr.  his  Treatise  on  Scotch 

Reform,  referred  t^,  V.  44,  note. 
Bentley,  bis  opinions  of  the  Hindu  as- 
tronomy controverted  by  Mr.  Pla^^* 
fair,  IL  88.      Caedit   due    10    his 
opinions,  113. 
Berar^  kingdom  in  Deccao,  by  whom 
founded,  II.  310.    Ceded  to  Akbar, 
311.     Revolts   and    is  subdued  by 
Shah  Jehan,  332.     D^ire  of  the 
English  to  form  a  connexion  with  the 
government  of,  IV.  33.    Situation  of 
the  R^ent  of,  between  the  English, 
and  the  united  power  of  Hyder  Ali, 
and   Nizam   Ali,   178.      Kajah  of, 
.  joins  in  hostilities  with  Scindia,  VI. 
^54.    Negotiatiooa  of  tbe  British  go- 
vernment withi  443.    Treaty  with, 
.  concluded,  446. 

Bernier,  M.  on  the  Hinduepochs,  quot- 
ed, L  136,  note.  OaUhe  tenuite  of 
land,  S69,  note.  On  the  absurdities 
of  the  Hindu  religion.  Sag,  note.  On 
ihe  Fakeers,  366.  0»  the  ignorance 
of  the  Pnndits,  II.  102,  note.  On 
the  naalady  of  Shah  Jehan^  S37i  note. 
On  the  date  of  Auruogzebe's  illness, 
360.  On  the  mode  of.  death  by  the 
poqsta,  364^  note.  On  the  boocanier 
character  of  the  PorUiguese  in  India, 
866»note.  •  '   i       ; 

Bhagvat-Geeta,   chapter  from,  cm  the 
display  of  the  divine  nature  ia  ithe 
form  of  the  universe,  1. 330,  noM. 
Bhamence  dynasty,  founder  of,  IL  266. 
Bhaow,  nepDcw  of  Ballagee*  kiMcd  in 
the  baUlc  of  the  Dooranees  with  the 
Mahrattas,  II.  488. 
Bb^scara,    Hindu  mathematician,  an- 
Mquity  of  his  treatises  of  astrotemy 
questioned^  II.  \2g. 
BhoWk  aoaooBt  of  his  foroa,  acting  with 
Lonl  Coniwallis,  V.399.  Optraltons 
of,  a^inst  Tipfoo.Saib,  348.  . 


Birmans,  or  Bunpaas,  mode  practised 
by,  of  commuoleatin^  their  Meaa  on 
the  remoteneas  of  their  antiquity,  I. 
134,  note.  A  .  robust  and  active 
people,  412,  note.  Account  «f  tbe 
religion  and  laws  of,  II.  I99.  R^ 
semblance  of  to  the  Hindus,  900, 
note. 

Birmingham,  rapid  iocieaseof  its  aoa- 
nufactores  in  the  eaily  part  of  th* 
eighteenth  century.  III.  91. 

Birtn,   ceremonies    observed     by   tbe 
Hindus  previous  and  subsequently  to» 
I.-  444.    Second  birth,  what  so  deiio> 
.  aainatcd  by  them,  ibid. 

Black  Hole  at  Calcutu,  used  as  a  prison 
-  hf  the  English,  previously  to  the  un- 
fortunate catastrophe  for  which  it  is 
celebrated.  III.  140, and  oote.  Crime 
of  that  caustrophe  extenuated,  160, 
note. 

Blackstooe,  quoted  on  equality  of 
punishments,  L  924,  note. 

Blair,  Lieatenant<rColonel,  sent  aninst 
the  refractory  Zemindars  of  Ooile, 
VL24I. 

Bokhara,  oekbratcd  university  of,  II. 
426. 

Bombay,  cession  o^  by  tlie  P<Mtu|SQeaa 
to  Charles  ithe  Scomd,  and  by  him  to 
the  East  India  Compaiw,  I.  83.  R^ 
Volu  at,  98,.  108.  Elevated  to  th* 
dignity  of  a  regency,  104.  Presideocy 
of,  at  variance  with  tbe  SufMcaie 
Council.  See  Supreme  Council. 

Janqjee,  league  with^  Kodm- 
mended  to  the  EogUih  by  Hyder  Ali, 

IV.  as.. 

Bonsb,  Mudagee^  Begent  of  Betar, 
English  embassy  to»  IV.  34;    The 

*  English  desirous  of  treating  with  him, 
41. 

Bonsb,  Ragogee,  Mabratta  Chief,  ELI. 
isg.  Sends  an  army  to  invade  BeugaU 
14 1 .    His  aenml  assassinated,  148, 

Books,  intromictioa  of  good  ouet-  in 
India,  one  of  the  best  means  of  r^* 
form,  V.  642. 
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Bootan,  account  of,  and  ill  Bi>h,lL 

196. 
BotoaWeo»  aruiuBent  witli  wUeh  he 

Wis  sent  to  India*  JII.  7U 
Botany*,  Hiodos  Tery  toperGeiallj  ac- 
.  quainledwith.l;  86.     ' 
Boorbon,  Isle  of^  by  whom  diacovered* 
.  liL  48. 
Bburqviea,  General,  surreoders  htmaelf 

to  General  Lake,  VL  417. 
Bowides.  their  dynasty  and  coaqaests, 
IL  21 6.    Their  power  extingaisbed, 
924. 
BiahiDa»  his  ten  avatars  or  incamatiohs, 
•  i*  299.    Fabie  of  bis  origin^  3ia 
Brahme,  or  Brahm,  oieaBiBg  of,  in  the 

Hindo»  theoloay,  I.  320,  383. 
BrahaMgupta,  Hindu   tnathcmatician, 
I.  129.     Antiquity  of  his  astnwoiDi- 
cal  treatise  qnestioned,  132. 
BrahoaenSy  or  priests,  one  of  the  orders 
or  castes  of  the  Hindos,,!.  157.  Their 
power  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
priesthood  that  has  existed,  1 69.  Are 
exclusively  interpretators  of  the  laws, 
•188.    In  the  aosence  of  the  king, 
discharge  the  office  of  judee,  ibid. 
Daily  ceremonies  observed  oy  them, 
84 1 ,  432.    Their  manner  of  pvoceed- 
.  ingin  making  astronomical  calcula- 
tions, II.  98.   Sis,  miatakco  forspies, 
put  to  death  bv  Lally,  III;  199- 
Brathwaite,  Colonel,  marches  against 
Hyder  Ali,  IV.  168.    Charsed  with 
want  of  alaerityy  194.    Defeated  by 
Tippoo  Saib  after  the  most  gallant  de4 
fences  2l3.'   ' 
Brereton,  Major,  arrival  of,  io  iadia, 

m.«86.     . 
Bridges,  Hindus  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
constructing  them,  11.14.  ' 

Brinjarriea,  doJers  in  grain  asid  cattle, 

V.  333. 
Bristow,  Mr.  succeeds  Mr.  Middleloti 
as  resident  with  the  Nabob  of  Oude, 
lU.  624.  JEUmoved,  IV.  17>  372. 
Ae-appof nted,  406 .  Animadversions 
of  the  Directors  on  his  reaaoval,  406. 
Instructions  given  him  on  hia  re^ 
appointment,  423,  424.  Deaiaisot 
these  instructions  by  Mr.  Haatin^;*, 
428.  In  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  the  coaocil  reftjtes  the  charges 
brooght  against  him  by  Mr.  Hastings 
43 1 .  Letters,  written  in  thename of 
the  Nobob  complaining  of  his  cod« 
dact,  suborned  by  Mr«  Hastings,  434. 


Brttish  domtaioBt,  axtent  of,  ialadia. 

geogiaphicaUy  deatribed,  I.  i* 
BfSoke,  Mr.  member  of  the  Madias 
Council,  votes  for  a  reconsideration  of 
the  cUidis  of  Mr.  Benaeld,  IV.  1 13. 
Brow-beating  of  a  witness^  observation 
of  Mr.  Law  on  the  practice  of,  by 
Mr.  Sheridan,  V.  102. 
Brown^  Colonel  has  an  active  command 
in  the  last  war  aggainst  Tippoo,  VL 
98.    Takes  Caroor,  123.    . 
Brown,  Mr*.  Qoarles,  recommends  to 
:  ^e  East  India  Company  a  plaa  on 

apeotng  a  trade  with  Japan,  1.  ^« 
Bruce,  Mr.  .on  the  embarrassed  stale  of 
the  coi»cerna  of  the  £ast  Iildia  Com- 
pany quoted,  1. 81.  On  the  instroc- 
tiona  aiven  to  their  seWaots  respeotingp 
the  Mogal  and  other  Indian  princes, 
98.  Oo  the  flubiect  6f  piracy  in  tha 
.  Indian  seas,  117. 

Brvant,  Mr.  on  other  religions  havipK 
borrowed  from  the  Christian*  qooiea, 
1. 327*  On  the  temples  of  the  Cy- 
clopes, IJ.  12. 
Bachanan,  Dc  on  the. claim  of  the 
Burnians  to  antiquity,  quoted,  1. 134, 
note.  •  Cttea  a  shocking  inafeaoca  at 
tiial  by  ordeal,  242,  note.  Quoted 
on  the  manner  in  which  the  pro3ace 
of  land  is  divided  in  India,  264w  Oa 
the  iaierest  of  ryots  in  land,  277,  note. 
On  the  amours  of  Krishna  carvedion 
his  chariot,  309,  note.  Oi  the  •re- 
ligious controversies  of  the  HiMas, 
315,  note.  Oo  the  Hindu  worship 
-  •  bf  one  Supreme  Being,  32 1.  On  the 
Hindu  treatment  of  the  laboa^hiK 
cattle,  368,  note.  Oo  the  treatoMl 
of  womtn  in  India,  388i  note.  Ri* 
dicules  the  expression  of  simple^ 
given  by  Sir  William  Jones  to  «faa 
Pundits,  40^»'  note.  Quoted  on  the 
inhospitable  character  of  the  Hindbs, 
406.  Characterizes  pestilence  and 
bcaata  of  pvey,  as  gentle,  cxmo pared 
with  Hindu  robbers,  407/  note. 
Quoted  on  the  state  of  apathy  of  the 
lower  dasses^  the  people  in  India, 
413,  note.  On  the  avarice  af'Ihe 
Hindus,  417>  note.  Oo  the  filthiaass 
of  the  Hindas  in  washing '  their 
clothes^  bodies,  and  cattfe,  in  tlve  tanks 
from  which  they  take  their  dritek, 
420,  note.  Describes  an  Hindu  tem- 
ple^ II.  II.  Describes  a  bridgie  at 
Seriagapatam,   Id.    Quoted   on  t^ 
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.  ignoraoce  of  the  Bennlett  in  every 
art  but  weaving,  15.  On  the  apical- 
tare  of  the  Hindus,  fib,  note.  On 
the  sculpture  of  the  Hindu  temples, 
34.  Mentions  a  silver  bason,  on 
which  the  Birmans  had  embossed  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  2^diac,  gGy  note. 

guoted    on    the   short   period    that 
indu  manuscripts  can  be  preserved, 
.  atid  the  delusions  practised  by  copy- 
ists, QT,  note.     On  the  deceptions 
practised  hy  the  Brahmens  in  their 
aocoiinu  both  of  their  religion  and 
history,  107,  note.    On  the  deference 
•  exacted  by  Hindus  from  their  infe- 
riors,   l69f    note.    On   the   Indian 
roads,  181. 
BockinghaHi,     Lord    High    Admiral, 

claims  a  share  of  priaie  money,  1. 4^. 

Boddha,  oo6  of  the   incarnations   of 

Vishnu,  worshipped  over  the  greater 

part  of  the  £ast,  I.  30Q.    Question, 

. .  whether  his  religion  was  derived  from 

•  Brahma,  or  that  of  Brahma  from  him, 
difficult  of  solution,  310,  note. 

Bogwunt  Sing,  Oode  2>mtndary,  Com- 
.  pany*s  war  with,  VI.  341 . 
Bujceraow,  Mahratta  chief,  suddenly 

attacks  Delhi,  but  oblinced  to  decamp, 

11.  398, 
Boaldings  of  the  Hindus,  I.  418.  II.  1. 

See.  further.  Pagodas.    BoikUn^  of 
.  the  Mexicans,  6.    Of  the  Peruvians, 

ibid.    Of  the  Goths,  9.    Of  Nine- 
,   v^  and    Babylon,    ibid.      Of   llhe 

Egyptians,  ibid.     Of  the  Cyclopes, 
.  12.    Of  vEcbatana,  ibid.  note.    Of 

the  Ceylonese,  ibid. 
Botwant  Raow,  killed  in .  the  battle  of 

the  Mahrattas  with'  the  Dooranees, 
I        ,   II.  429. 

Bfuivvant  Sing,  Raiah  of  Benares,  pro- 

•  tected  by  the  Engli^  agaiiist  Suja 
.   Dowla,  III.  a63h    Further  mention 

of,  IV.  316.    . 
Bunddcund,  history  of  the  operations 

in,  VI.  438.     Predatory  imcorsvens 

into,  478. 
Bvnrk^»  Edmund^  member  of  the  Select 

.Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 

jDons,  ia  1781,  to  tiKuiire  Into  affairs 
..  «r  the  East  Indies,  IV.  461.  His  in- 
.  MiuatioRs.  respecting  Mr.  Hastings*s 
.  ..designs  a^inst  the  Mogul  and  Seiadia, 
•rreonnrmed.  by  Mr.  Piit,  V.- 14,. note. 
*.  Substance  of  bis  oelebrattd  speech ^on 
3.  theNahobof  Arcot*s dcbtsj  183. -  His 

{character  of  Paul  Benfield  and  Rich* 


.ard  AtMann^22y2^.  His  idea  of  col- 
lusion between  the  Nabob  of  Arcot's 
creditors  and  miotstrV)  99*  Moves 
for  papers  to  i  inculpate  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, 40.  Mode  of  proceeding  re- 
commended by  him  against  Mr. 
Hastings,  41 .  Complains  of  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  prosecution  in  regard 
to  evidence,  68.  His  opening  speech 
at  the  trtai  of  Mr.  Hastings,  83.  Pe- 
titioned against *by  Mr.  tiastinn  for 
his  severe  acoasatipns  resipectingNun- 
comar,  103.  His  conduct  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  occasion, 
1 05.  Complains  of  the  rules  adopted 
by  the  Lords  ior  excluding  evidence, 
127.  His  temarks  oa-the  right  of  the 
Commoas  not  to  be  held  to  technical 
>  vieeties,  163.  His  charge  of  oppres- 
sion against  Mr.  Hasdogy  challenged 
by  Mr.  Law,  i6s,  note.  His  opinion 
or  the  efficiency  of  impeachments, 
.  166.  Attacked  by  the  Archbishop 
df  York,  198.  Proposes  to  prosecute 
the  publisher  of  the  Arcnbishop's 
speech,  £00.    His  concluding  speech 

.  on  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings,  217. 
Attackedby  Mr.  Law,  brother  of  the 
counsel  of  that  name»  220.  His  po- 
liticai  character,  231.  Speech  by, 
on  the  (^uestioa  of  criminalitv  in  ani- 
madverting'  on  the  proeeetfings  of 
judges  and.  other  constituted  antho« 
rities,  2d4>  note. 

Burtnans.  '  ^ee  'Birumns. 

Born,  Lieuteoontrodoile],  prudeat  pre> 
cautions  taken  by  him  against  an  at- 

.  cask  on  DeDii,  VL  481.  Periloos 
situation  of  a  detachment  comnuinded 
by  hjm  near-Samlee,  485. 

BurrenSunker,:or  impure  bsood,  how 
imrodneed .  among  .  the  L  H indns,  I. 
172. 

Banrrows,  Mr.  Advocat&general,  his 
speech  on  a  meeting  of  the  Bdtish 
inhabilanlisrof  Caisutta,  for  eonlribu- 
ttoBS'in  support  of  the  war  against 
thef reach,  VL.T^b 

Bttssy,  M*  iiis  transactions  in  Gsr- 
natic,  IIL  101^^127-     In  Mysore, 

.184.  'Farfhcr  exphiils  of,  r86, 
191.  Recalled  by  LaUy,  197.  Joins 
Lally,  S0.5«  Gomplineiii  paid  to 
hts  merit  by  sixFreneh  officers,  who 

.    raqnest   iie  josight.  supersede  themp 

• '  207.  His  conduct  tn  dbe  attack  on 
Madras  hUmed,  269.-  Restiainathe 
impetuosity  of  his  officers  in  their 
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rcpidM  of  tbc  Engltsfeiibefon  Cndda* 
•    lore;  and  the  English  army  tbcroby 

saved,  IV.  «36\ 
Butter,  a  great  luxury  with  the  Hindus, 

I.  410. 

Bnxar,  battle  of  III.  913.    Importance 

-    of  lU  reeolt  to  the  English,  3 14. 

Buying,  East  India  Company's  Com- 
mittee of,  its  duties,  III.  8. 

Buyinr  and  selling,  mode  of,  practised 
by  the  Hindus,  1.  418. 

Byram  the  First,  hts  reign^  II.  Sfi?* 
fiyram  the  Second,  S36. 

Cabot,  Sebastian,  voyage  and  disoiiveries 
of,  I.  5.. 

Cabol,  invaded  by  the  Afghauns,  II. 

.  315^  317*  Detached  from  the  domi- 
nions of  the  Mogul  and  added  to 
those  of  Nadir  Shah,  404.  Taken 
by  Ahmed  Abdallee,  408. 

Caesar,  qaot^  nsspecting  the  Druids 
among  the  Gauls,  I.  S9S. 

Cafoor,  Mogul  general,  ravages  Deccan, 

II.  265.     His  cruelties  and  death, 
856. 

Calcutta,  granted  to  the  East  India 
Company,  by  the  Moguls,  I.  1£5. 
Attacked  bv  Suraja  DowJa,  III.  147. 
Taken,  aacf  its  defenders  shut  up  in 
the  Black  Hole,  140.  Betaken  by 
Clive,  156.  Fortified,  156.  Discord 
in  the  council  at,  974.  Meetings  of 
the  British  inhabitants  of,  for  contri- 

.  butions  in  support  of  the  wtar  against 
the  Fienoh,  VI.  79* 

Calliaud,  Captaiin,  defeats  the  Mysoreans 
n«rar  Madura,  IIL  189.  Appointed 
to  the  corarmand  of  the  army  m  Ben- 
ral,  25§,  DefeaU  the  Moeul  near 
Piitna,  S63.  Defeats  the  Naib  of 
Poorania,  968. 

Qilmttck  servants,  esteemed  through 
Bttisia  for  intelligence  aad  fidelity, 
II.  188,  note.    Calmuck  artbt,  ibid. 

/Campbell,  Captain,  opens  the  gpte  of 
the  fort  in  the  capture  of  GawOghur, 
VI.  438.    Taken  Ul,  441. 

Campbell,  Sir  Archibald,  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Hastinj^,  noit)inat£d  Governor 
of  Madras,  m  opposition  to  Vhe  jap- 

eiotment  of  Mr.  Holland  by. the 
irectors,  V.  SI.  Granu.an  aid 
of  English  :troop«.to  tbe  Rajah 
pf  Travencore,  27 1  •  His  |f  gulatipns 
for  the  Carnatic  revenues,  9g7-  His 
jprtbil  view  of  hit  own  avraog^inent 


respecting  the  debti  of  the  Nabob  of 
Aroot,  S98.  His  character  of  th« 
Nabob,  SOO.  His  arrangement  ob- 
jected to  by  the  Nabob,  301 ;  and  the 
Madras  government,  303. 

Canal,  grand,  of  China,  II.  igs. 

Canara,  ancient  name  of  Carnatic,  lan- 

Siage  of,  within  what  extent  spoken, 
I.  83,  note. 

Candahar,  wrested  from  the  Moguls, 
by  Abbas,  the  Persian,  II.  321. 
Kecovered  by  the  treachery  of  its  go- 
vernor, '  33«.     lieuken  by  Shah  Ab- 

.  has  the  Second,  834.  Besieged  twice 
by  Aurungaebe  and  Dara,  unsuccess- 
fully, ibid.  Taken  by  Ahmed  Abdal- 
lee, Afghaun  chief,  406. 

Candeah,  taken  by  Shah  Jehan,  and  the 
government  conferred  on  Mahobet, 
II.  328,  330. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  voyages  to  India 
Ew,  attempted,  I.  8.  Takeii  from  the 
Dutch  by  the  English,  VL  60. 

Carangolv,  fort,  surrenders  to  the 
French',  III.  904.  Taken  by  Sir 
Eyre  Coote,  221. 

Caravansaries  of  Syria,  II.  IQB,  note. 

Cardan,  mathematician,  a  rule  pnb- 
lished  by,  in  1545,  still  bears  his 
name,  II.  134. 

Carical,  engaoement  near,  between  the 
French  ana  English  fleets,  III.je03. 
Taken  by  the  English,  226. . 

Carll  (Lettrea  Americanes),  on  the 
fondness  of  the  Peruvians  for.  comic 
dramas,  quoted,  II.  164,  note. 

Carlisle,  Earl,  on  the  costly  attire  of  the 

.    Russian  court,  quoted,  II.  183,  note. 

Carnac,  Major,  defoau  the  Mogul  Em- 
peror, II  1. 276.    Visiu  and  negotiatep 

.  a  treaty  with  him,  277.  Supersefled 
by  Colonel  Coote,  98  i .  O^^^s  the 
designs  of  Meer  Causim  agamsl  Ram  - 
.naraie,  282«  Aeoalled  trom  Patna, 
ibid,  Resumes  the  command  and 
defeats  SHJaDowla,  283.  Member 
o(  the  Sel.ea  Committee  at,  Calcutta, 
349.  His  conduct  as  to  signing  cove- 
nants not  to  receive  presents,  356. 
After  again  defeating  Suja  Dowla, 
makes  peace  with  him,  $6u  Ac- 
companies Lord  Clive  to  Mporsheda- 

.  .  b^(l  on  business  of  revenue,  374. 
Appointed  one  of  the  committee  for 

,.  settling  the  government  of  Poonah, 
IV.  35.  .. 

Ci^rnttio^  population  off  why  supposed 

.,„,_.,  Joogle 
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tobetimifl,  n.  806.  To  whom  it 
belonged  before  and  after  the  reduc- 
tion of  Beejanuggur  by 'the  Mabo* 
mcdan  powers  of  Deccan,  37 1  >  note. 
ProceediiiEB  of  AnVar  ad  Dien,  Na- 
bob of,  III.  65,  (X),  88.  Geogfapbi-^ 
cal  deacn|jrion  of,  83.  Political  Biat^ 
of,  84.  War  among  tlie  t>atives  of, 
8T.  Wars  of  the  EngJwh  and  French 
in,  113.  Object  of  those  wata.  ISI. 
Negotiations  between  the  two  powers 
reapecting  this  point,  ibid.  Negotia- 
tions respecting  between  the  French 
and  English  gwernments  in  Eur<^, 
122.  Commissioners  appointed,  sind 
the  ooestibn  settled  in  favour  of  the 
English,  194.  War  with  the  French 
in«  renewed,  176.  French «  after  va^ 
TNNtB  changes  of  fortune,  •' driven  out 
of  Carnatic,  SS4.  Political' state  of, 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  French; 
334.  War  with  Hyder  Ali,  who  in- 
vades h,  39 1 ,  4tg,  4e3.  Irruption  of 
Nizam  Ali  into,  400.  Terms  oA 
which  the  «war  in,  with  Hyder,  ler- 
minaied,  severely  cotidemned  by  the 
East  India  Company,  425*-  Invaded 
byTipppoSaib,V.2gs.  Regulation! 
for  the  •  revenues  of,  by  Governor 
Campbell  and  the  Nabob,  897.  For 
Nabobs  of,  see  An'war  ad  Dien, 
DoOst  Ali, and  Mahomed  Ali. 

Caroor,  reduced  by  Colonel  Fullarton, 
IV.  239.  Taken  by  the  army  under 
Lord  Cornwallis,  V.  288. 

Cartier,  Mr.  appointed  Member  of  the 
Select  Committee  at  Calc^tu,  llf. 
382.  Srioceeds  Mr-  V«rel«t,  aa  Go- 
vernor of  Bengal,  398,  431. 

Cashmere,  overran  bv  the  Mahomednns 
in  the  early  part  or  the  efeventb'  cen- 
tury, II.  2 1 8.  Conquered  by  Akfcar, 
304.  ; 

Castes  or  classes,  divtsions  into,  of  the 
Hindns,  I.  157.  Of  the  Anglo^x- 
ons  and  others,  ibid.  note.  Modes 
said  to  be  divided  into,  158,  note. 
Drdttrbotton  of  a*  people  into  four 
^  onKy,  pro<luc1tve  of  innumerable-  in- 
conveniences as  their  watits  multi- 
plied, 170.  Existed  in  the  ancient 
Assyrian  empire,  173,  note.  In- 
stances of  sucn  division,  in  other  an- 
cient nations,  ibid. 

'Catwall,  ministers  of  justice  so  called, 
their  functions,  II.  175,  note. 

€ave  of  Ete^hania,  t1.  4>  Of  SalMttte 
and  Pusa^  ibid,  not*: 


Ca«endiaby  *  Thomas, '  fats  Toyase  and 

•  diaobveritts^    L   19.     Chaij^  with 

want  of  respect  for  humAH.ltfii,  by 

ftringon  the  savages  of  Guam,  l^» 

note. 

Cavery,  Mound  of,  contentions  respect* 
ing,  between  the  Nabob  of  Car- 
nalio  and  the  Rajah  of  Taftjdre,  IIL 
346. 

Coosim,  Mjeer,  Nabob  of  Btagal,  poww 
ers  of  administration  niaded  in  his  ^ 
hands  by  theEngltsh,  III. 472.  His 
activity  and  siiccesa  in  raising  money, 
275.  Reduces  the  provinces  of  fiir- 
boom  and  fiurdwan,  which  had  ta«> ' 
ken  up  arms,  to  obedience,  278.  Hu 
extoniooary  proceedings  towards 
Ramnarain,  280.  Disputes  between, 
'  and  the  Company's  servaots,  on  the 
subject  of  private  trade,  291.  Hia 
expedition  against  Nepatil,  299.  Abo- 
lishes alldmicson  interpal  trade,  30(X 
Seizes  some  English  anns,  in  their 
way  -to  Patna,  302.  The  Eoriisk 
take  the  field  aainst,  and  defeat  mm, 
305,  307.  ruts  Ramnarain  and 
oUicr  chiefs  to  death,  ibid.  On  tho 
loss  of  Mon^heer,  his  capital  massa- 
ges in  bis  rage  his  English  prisoaen, 
3198.  Flies  (i>r  protection  10  the 
Nabob  of  Oode,  300.  Being  de^ 
manded  by  the  En^sh,  escapes  with 
his  family  into  the  Kohilla  country, 
315.  Sums  received  from  him,  by 
the  servants  of  the  Company^,  327. 
Nabob  of  Oude  pledges  bimsdf  to 
'  the  English  never  to  harbour  or^em^ 
ploy  him,  369,     Rqgolaiions  mode 

-  with  him  as  to  private  trade,  deemed 
too  severe  by  the  Comnany,  365. 

Cavisee,  Mahomedan  juctge,  criminality 
attached  to  the  Sultan  in  not  selecnnfl; 

■  the  proberest  person  for  the  oftoe.  If. 
452:  •  His  office  to  expoiiod  •  the 
Moslem  law,  III.  467. 

Celestial  Bride,  splendid  raosqiie  boilt 
b^.  Mahmood,  11. 1y^0. 

Celtic  manners  i>n  the  Ht^landrf  of 
Scotland,  resemblatice  betweeo,  and 
those  of  the  Hindus,  1.  i6B^  note. 

'  Celtic  inhabitants  of  Britain  had  a 
domestic  community  of  women,  997^ 
note.  '     .  ■ 

Ceylon,  #rst  possessed  ^  the  Dotch 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
bemurv,  i-  78.  Bfigagements  off, 
tfetween  th«'  Fttnoh 'imd  Bn^ish 
fleets,  III.  215,  IV.  215.    Their  sei- 
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Chitwpfct,  tektti  by  the  Krcneh,  -III, 
IHJ.    Taken  bv  the  English,  926. 

Cisizer,  Mahotttedan  ^overeigu,  dCcoOnt 
of,  II.  »76, 

Chosroesy  reign  of,  II.  2 1 S. 

Chouhries  or  Carsivftnseras,  first  eita* 
bHshed  by  a  Mahomedan  sovereign, 
II.  181. 

Chout,  meaning  of,  II.  I77,  3sg.  III. 
47 1 .  Cbout  to  the  judges  abolishec^ 
ibid.  V.  426.  Impost  established 
by  the  Company  in  its  steady  abo- 
lished. III.  ibid. 

Cbrishna.    SeeCrishna. 

Chronology^  Hindus  have  no  regular 
work  on,  II.  65.  Chronological  uble 
of  Hindu  kin^s  1 50,  note. 

Cbunda  Sabeb,  imprisons  the  queetif  of 
Trichinopoly,  and  sneceeds  to  the  go- 
vernment* 111.  86.  Forms  an  alliance 
with  the  French,  gi .  Flies  irom  the 
army  of  Naiir  Jung,  97.  Arcot,  his 
capital,  taken  by  the  Englisfi,'  ]06. 
Places'  himself  under  the  protection 

'  of  the  king  of  Tanjore,  and  ia  cruoflly 
murdered,  UK 

Chunar,meeting  at,  of  Mr.  Hastings  and 
the  Nabob  of  Oude,  IV.  37». 

Church,  Visigoths  and  Burgundiahs  al- 
lowed to  make  donations  to,  I.  !B1£. 

Churning,  Hindu  description  of  Vish- 
nu's churning  the  ocean,  I.  904,        * 

Chorrum,  son  of  Jehangire,  defeats  the 
prince  of  Odcpore,  11. 3l6.  Tide  of 
Shiah  Jehan>  or  king  of  the  world, 
bestowed  on  him  bv  his  father,  817' 
Defeau  and  concludes  a  seootid  peac^ 
with  the  prince  of  Ddepore,  318. 
Hist^belllon  against  his  father,  dfio. 
Pfoelai<ned  emperor,  8S4.  Nuinber 
of  his  family,  and  accomplishments 

.  0rhi>da(t]ghterfl,dQ5.  His  warajgainst 
Lodi,  387.  His  conduct  to  the  Hindus, 
who  betOob  themselves  to  penances  and 
other  ftfligioos  ritei  dnrinj;  a  famine, 
S99.  Oroers  the  expnlsion  of  the 
Portuguese  from  his  <iominidns,  330. 
Froeeeds  to  the  subjugation  of  Dec- 

.OMi,  -831.  Takes  an  hundred  and 
fifteen  towns  and  fortresses  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  ibid.  Conduct  of 
his  SOBS  i«i  his'  illnesS)  3d<).'  On  his 
reoovery,  intrigued  agaimt  by  his  son 
Aurunzebe,  who  makei  bim  his  pri-^ 
soner,   343.  His  treatment  in  prison, 

•  360.  Refuses  the  daughter  of  Dara  to 
Akbar,  youngest  son  of  Auraogwbe, 


350;    Dies,  k  hob  been  MtiMcted, 

by  the  pousta,  364. 

Chiksero,  his  mean  origia,  11.  957. 
Kills  Mubarick  and  usurps  the 
throife,  ibid.  His  empties  and 
death»  258. 

Chusero,6on  of  Selim,  his  revolts  against 
his  father,  11.812,313. 

ChutterSaul,  refractory  Zemindar,  sisge 
of  his  fort  of  Tetteeah  by  the  Eng- 
lish, VI.  24^. 

Chuttanuttee,  granted,  in  1669,  to  die 
East  India  Company,  I.  125. 

Ctrcatrs^  Northern,  confirmed  to  the  na- 
tive princes,  HI.   126.    English  ex- 

-  pedition  to  drive  the  French  frooD, 
2i8»  848.  Freed  from  their  depend- 
ance  on  the  Subai>dar  ol  Deecon, 
and  bestowed  on  the  English,  401. 

-  •  English  enter  on  •  the  possession  ef, 
r  402.    See  next  article.    -  .     •• 

Circuit,  apppointmcnt  and  proceeding 
of  the  commhtee  of,  respecting  the 

-  Northern  Gircars,  IV.  108,  123. 
Suspended  by  Governor  JElumbokl, 

i  125.    Courts  of,  V.  429. 

City,  what  places  obta i  ned  that  name 
'   with' the  Hindue,  IL  184,  note. 

Civilization,  imporlance  of  the  im^ulry 
into  the  state  of,  among  the  Hindus, 
XL:  135.  Mistakes  respectins  ihe 
civilioaftion  of  the  Hindus,  whence 
derived,  136,^42.  Inaccuracy  of  the 
ideas  of  European  scholar  on  the 

'  subject  of  civilization,  141,  note. 
Hindus  have  experienced  iio  oalamity 
from  which  a  preceding  state  of  hi^ 
civilization  can  be  inferred,  t46.  A 
people  may  be  nniied  under  an  ex« 
■  tenshre  monarcihy  in  a  iow  state  of 
civiliaation,  157-  (^ood  seevabts  foittid 
amoiig  a  people^  a  fallacious  proof;  of 
ciivtKzatioit,  188,*  note.  Existence  of 
despotism  a  proof  of  low'  civtUnti<ln, 
205* 

Cldvetingi  (yerieraU«ne  of  thetnemben 
of  Uie  suprline  counoit  in  India,  ill. 

.  457,518.  Holds  the  italioa  of  Go- 
vernor-general pro  tempore,  IV.'  \6, 

. 'DieftUil4idia,20. 

Clavigero,  quoted  on  the  resemblance 

^  of  the  Mexican  ages  ta  those  of  tbtf 
Hindus^,  1.  135)  note.  On  their 
iinowledge  of  >the  ereatkxv.of  the 
world,ube  dchige,  :and  eonfmon  of 

-  tongues,  ilM,  note.  On  tbe  worship 
of  a  Supi^me  Being,  by  the  Mcxi- 
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catiiy  9^.  On  tfw  knowM^  of  the 
Mexicant  in  conBtAictifig  vaolts,  II. 
14.  On  the  oiaDuAotures  of  the 
JMexicMit,  16.  On  'their  skill  in 
jewellery,  29,  On'  their  skill  in 
sculpture  and  castitig  metab,  35»  and 
note.  On  the  Mexican  dramai,  64. 
On  the  Mexican  language,  St. 
City  ton,   Lteatenaat-colone),    his  ex- 

ploiu  in  Cutuck,  VI.  44^. 
Cltre,  account  of,  previous  to  his  being 
appoiuted  a  writer  in  the  ser^'ios  of 
the  East  India  Company,  HI.  104. 
His  intrepid  conduct  on  entering  the 
military  service  as  an  etisign^   105. 
Obtains  possession  of   Arcot,  '  I06. 
"  Successful-  in  other  enteirprizes^  107' 
BafRes  the  attempt  of  the  French 
ttpon   Tricon opoly,    ItO.      Having 
reduced  the  forts  of  Coveldng  and 
Chingliput,  returns  to  Europe  for 
his  health,  lid.    Lands  at  Bombay, 
h«('ing  been  promoted  in  England  to 
the  tank  of  lieutenants^ onel,  )d3. 
Conducts    a   successful    eapeditibn 
•gainst  the- pirate  Angria^  ibid.  Hav-  | 
ing  repaired  to  his  govcrmnent  at  , 
Fort  St  Darid,  is  summoned  to  Ma-  ' 
draa,  to  assist  in  the  ddiberattone  for  | 
reootveiingCblcutta,  1644  Sent  aaainst  , 
Calootta,  at  the  head  of  the  Madras  j 
troops^  and  effects  the  object  of  his  < 
misnon,  165.     His  ^treacherous  de-  ' 
signs  against  the  Frendh,  in  wtahiog 
to  attadc  their  settkmeni  at  Chluider- 
siagor/  168.    Takes  Ghandernag^r, 
idl.    Yiblates  theord^  he  bad  re- 
eeiTtd   to  return  to  ^:hdras,    162. 
Plans  the  dethronement,  of  Suraja 
Dowlth,  i€S.    Particufaia.  of  the  cdn- 
'spiraoy  for  that , purpose, '  ibid.    Calls 
a  council  of  (vac,,  and  takes  the  field 
in  direct  oppgaition  to  iu  decision, 
l66.  DeileatstbearmyoftheNafapb 
attPldssy,  167.  Takti  Moorshedabad. 
169.  HiatreacherousattempjtsagBiiist 
Ommfaund,   in  the*  MtiwA  of  the 
spoil;   I70»  note.    His  furtMer  pro- 
ceedings in  Bengal,  S42'    Appointed 
sole   President,    344.     Humourous 
•  aneodote  to>  thifw  the  extent  of  his 
tnOiience,  ibid.  pote.    In  opposttipn 
Id  the  wishes  of  the  council,  ei^ages 
in  an  expedition  againsc  the  French, 
248  <   His  conduct  on  occasion  of  the 
cbnicdesacy  of  the  Nabobs  ofOude 
.  «id  AllahdM'  agauisi  Bengal,  863. 


Obtains  ttie  Jadiir*  round  Calcutta^ 
267.  Defeats  the  Du(oh,  958.  Sails 
from  Calcuttt  to  >reium  home,  26d' 
Previous  to  his  return,  writes  in  con*- 
tumelious  language  to  the  Court  of 
Directors,  284.  After  refusing  to 
pay  the  proceeds  of  bis  jagbire,  for* 
which  he  sues  the  Company^  is  dp* 
pointed  by  them^  with  high  powers^' 
Governor  of  Bengal,  322.  Sums  re- 
ceived by  him  from  native  princes, 
3f^,  329.  Returns  to  India  whh  die 
title  of  Lord,  331.  Proposes  to  the 
Com))any  to  become  sovereigns  >  of 
the  country,  332«  From  an  expected 
rise  in  the  Company's  stodk,  orders 
all  his  property  to  be  in  vested  in  it, 
333.     His  account  of  the  state  of  the 

.  Compariy'Saflfaits  oh  enterinsc  on  his* 
second  administrartion,.353.  His  pvo- 
gress  up  .the  country  for  th^  purposef 
of  a  new  arrangement  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  provinces^'  and  makihg 

•  peace  with  Suja  Dowla,  366»  Terms 
on  which  he  settled  wiih  the  C^- 

giny  the  question  of  his  jaghire*  9S3. 
nten  lai^ely  into  the  private  trade 
of  Bengal,  3o6.     Promotes  the  mea- 
sure of  superseding  servaniis  in  Ben- 
gal, by  others  from  Madras,  37 1.  His 
conduct  on  the  discovery  of  disoon- 
tents  in  the  offioers  of  the  army,  375. 
His  interview  with  the  empeior  and* 
Suja  Dowla,  376.    Violates  the  or- 
ders of  the  Company  in  their  pro- 
hibition of  private  trade,  380.    He- 
turns  to  England,  382.  .  Is  favour- 
ably received  bv  the  Company,  aiKp 
the  produce  of  his  jaj^hire  confirMBd 
to  him  for  an  additional  numiwr  of 
yeass,  9S5.    Reasons  assigned  1^  hinv 
for  receiving  a  present  of  (ive  lacks^of 
rupees  from  Nujeem  od  Dowla,  ibid. 
'   Aocountof  hiscelebiutedexiDulpator^ 
speech  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
437.    Succeeds  Locd  Hobast  at  Ma- 
dfb;TL6i. 
Close,  Colonel,  one  bf  a  (wlitacal  and 
diplomatie  commission,  in  tUe.war 
With'  Tippoo  Saib,  VI.  I02j     De- 
.  polfcd .  w  t th  Mr.  Webbe,  to .  f  ropfse 
.    to  the  relations  of  the  Nabob  of  Ar- 
cot,  the  tranisfer  of  the  Camatic  go- 
vernment, d87»  321,  d4lv     Vested 
with  extraordinary  powers,,  in  the 
preparations  for  war  against  Scindia, 
:>0o.    Kesident  at  PooMh,  620i       ; 
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Goehm,  taken  from  the  Dutch  by  the 

English,  Vi:  (k). 
Cixhiny  Rajah  of,  hit  UinsactiDns  with 

Tippoo  Seib,  V.  26Q.. 
Cochin  Gbtna,8cooaotof«  IL IQJ,  198, 

note. 
Coel«s«if rendered  to  the  English,  under 

:GeneraILake»  VI.  410. 
Cotmbetore,  taken  by  the  £lhglish»  IV. 

£42.   Again  by  the  army  under  Lord 

Cornwallis,  V.  2BQ.    Attack  u(x>n, 

repalaed   by  Lieutenant   Chalniers, 

352.    Capitulates  to  a  detachment  of 

Tippoo*s  armvt  354. 
Coin>  gold  anci  silver,  first  struck  in 

India  by  Akbar,  II.  183.    Copper 
.<c«kiatrack  by  Mahomet  the  Third, 

Colbert,  French  East  India  Cofnpany, 

pfojected  by,  I.  QO. 
Colebrooke,  Henry  Thomas,  on  the  re- 
ligious sects  of  ibe  Hindus,  quoted, 
L  314.    On  the  Hindu  soddess  Vach, 
3£l9  note.     Brahmen  dialogne  ci^ 
by,,  on  thA  question  of  the  universal 
souU  ibid.    Acknowled^  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  distinction  in  the  Hindu 
■  idigiMtn  between  the  cKeature  and  the 
Creator,  3364  Ascribes  to  the  Hindus 
a  fondness  for  schofastic  disputation, 
11.  7^  note.    Examination  of  his 
work  on  Sanscrit  Algebra,  ISd. 
Coilings»  Colonel,   resident  at  Futty 
Gbur,  sent  to  negotiate  with  Dowlut 
Rao Seindia,  VL  315.    His  negotia- 
.tibn  unsuccessful,  310.    Second  mis- 
.8iofi,3S8,34l,346,347. 
Colontzatiofi  of  India  «^ith  Englishmen, 
i.'AMMfitB  that  would    have   resi;dted 
.  from*  V.  603. 

Coiseca,  aervant  of  Mr.  Beo^ld,  oon- 
'.  oern  of,  with  his  master,  in  money- 

len(Ung.  transactions,  IV.  99,  note. 

ConHfinil  ad  Dien  Khan,  imposition 

firactised  by*  in  the  afiiir  of  Naqco- 

mar,  ilL<563^     . 

Commerce,  active  sUte  of,  in  Englabd, 

under  Queen  EUiabeih,  I.  4.     Of 

the  English  with  the  MohioeaH  be- 

f^n  by  Sir  Francis  Dmke,  lOi    Ex- 

'  Mrt  and  import  articles  of,  in  Ou^e, 

11.  S3,  note.    Rapid  advance  ;o^  in 

•England,  in  the  early  part  qf  ihe 

•ishteenth century.  111.  2W  Further 

ac^ance  of,  in  the  middle  of  i  that 

tientury,  7<6. 

Commissioners,  Board  of,  appointed  for 


the  seltUinent  of , the  dominions,  re- 
quired bv  the  Eagiish  of  the  Nabob 
ofOude^'VI.S13. 

Committees  in  «he  constitntioD  of  the 
East  India  Company  enomented, 
and  their  respective  duties  desciftied, 
III.  6,  et  seq.  Select  commtuee  st 
Calcutta,  of  wiiom  and  why  Conned, 
350.  Its  proceedings' mating  pre- 
sents, 366  i  respecting  piivate  tcade, 
364;  respecting  the  supply  of  vacsn« 
cies  in  the  connctl,  370  (  respectiog 
military  allowances,  37d  ;  naptcixa% 
the  inland  trade  society ,  379.  Com- 
mittee of  Circuit.  See  Circuit.  Goin- 
mittee  of.  revenue  in  Bengal,  V.  UO. 

ComnKMis,  House  of,  proceedings  in, 
pn  Ihe  vnr  in  the  Camaiie,  and  cod- 
duct  of  the  supreme  judicbtuie,  lY. 
46 1 .  Instance  of  its  being  inadeouate 
to  the  ends  it  was  meant  to  niMili 
476.     Proceedings  in,  relating  to  the 

■  afiaira  of  Ind ia,  V.  6,  note ;  to  thedebts 
of  the  Nabob  of  Aicot^.  £1^31. 
View  of  parties,  in,  39.  Mutual  as- 
persions between  ministers  and  op- 
posidooin,  relative  to  Mr.  Hastings, 

.46.  Diaciission  in,  on  the  mode  of 
.  nrocedure  respecting  evidence  against 
Mr.  Hastings,  49.  Importance  of 
the  mode  of  procedure  respedbg  Mr. 
Hastincs,  rqtcted  by  the  House,  63. 
Votes  the  Rohilla.  war  not  impcaeh- 
jible,  66.  Passes  bills  to  amend  the 
.  East  India  act,  6%  Object  of  those 
bills,.  5a*-H6l.  Ardcleaof  impeaeh- 
ment  of  Mr.  Hastings  broutfit  up 
from  the  Committee  of  the  liome, 
66.  Impeachment  voted  and  carried 
to  the  Lonii,  iS6.  Proctodingi  t)f, 
relativJB  to.  the.in^paachroent  of, Sir 
Elijah  Impey,  67..  Debatea  in,  on 
the  declaratory  bill,  ,71.      Further 

■  |ri90(ieedln«(s  of,,  on  Mn  Buiie's 
cha^in^Mr.  Hastingi  with  the  mur- 
der of  JitnncoaQV,  103.  Reprimands 
Major Seott  fbr'ceviUng  ihe  managers 
of  Mr.  Hastings's  impeachment. 
throQgh  the  fTreas,  l6|^.  bebaicsin, 
on  the  fluestion,  whether  thediiso- 
Jution.  of  parliamdit  abated  the  im- 
peaohmeni,  17O.  Aets  oT,  aaid  not 
to  beacuof  the  people^  17-6.  •  Conw 
mittee  ibrmed  in,  to  disprove  the 
eharge  of  prousction  of  the  Uial,  £00. 
Ph^cecdtngs  of,  on  intempeoMe  lan- 
guage by  the* Archbishop  of  York, 
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I9S.  Dispute  in,  about  further  time 
required  by  the  managers  of  ihe  trial 
to  prepare*their  reply,  ibid.  Mana- 
gers appointed  a  committee  by,  to 
ascertain  the  causes  of  delay  in  the 
trial,  seiO.  Votes  the  thanlis  of  the 
House  to  the  managers  of  the  trial, 
«19.  Report  of  the  Committee  of, 
appointed  to  inspect  the  Lords'  Jour- 
nals, relative  to  their  proceedings  on 
the  trial,  231.  Comments  on  that 
report,  248.  Debates  in,  on  the  war 
%vith  Tippoo  Saib,  333.  Debates  in, 
on  renewal  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's Charter,  VI.  3,  6,  8. 

Commutation  act  and  tax,  IV.  485. 

Company,  for  trading  to  the  H^st  In- 
dies«  a  new  one  projected,  I.  J 11. 
Offer  a  loan  of  two  millions  to  go- 
vernment for  leave  to  trade,  1 17. 
Obtain  an  act  of  incorporation,  121. 
Chartered  as  a  regulated  company, 
122.  Its  feebleness,  124.  Union  of 
the  two  companies  recommended  by 
the  King,  126.  The  union  eflectecl, 
128. 

Concan,  army  sent  into,  by  Aurung- 
2ebc,  11.  370,372. 

Condamine,  M.  de  la,  on  the  precious 
stones  of  Sotith  America^  quoted,  IL 
28,  note. 

Cond iliac,  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
infant  mind  generalizes  ideas,  quoted, 
II.  70,  note. 

Conflans,  M.  succeeds  Bossy  in  the 
command  of  the  French  troops  in 
Carnal ic,  and  is  defeated  by  the  Eng- 
lish III.  249. 

Congeveram,  burned  by  the  French, 
'  in  revenge  for  a  similar  ootrase  com- 
mitted hv  the  English  at  Wande- 
wash,III.  179-  Surprised  and  taken 
by  the  French,  222.    Baule  of,  IV. 

Consciousness,  ascribed,  by  the  Hindus, 
to  vegetables  as  well  as  animals,  II. 
86.  Created,  according  to  the  Hin- 
dus, before  the  mind,  26 1. 

Control,  Board  of,  how  constituted, 
IV.  487-  Effects  of,  upon  the  East 
India  Company,  489.  liffecis  of,  on 
^he  government  of  India,  ibid,  et  seq. 
Efficacy  of,  as  an  instrument  of  go- 
vernment, compared  with  that  of  the 
Court  of  Directors,  493.  Convinced 
of  the  evil  respecting  the  Nabob  of 
Arcot*s  debu, .  V.  17.    Orders  them 

VOL.  VI. 


to  be  discharged  without  inquiry,  V9« 
Retnonstrance  of  the  Directors  against 
the  proceeding,  20.  Appoints  a  go- 
vernor of  Madras,  in  opposition  to 
the  Directors,  30.  Instead  of  con- 
trolling, originates  measures,  31 .  Or- 
ders the  Carnatic  revenues  to  be  re< 
store^l,  ibid.  Further  contest  of,  with 
the  Directors,  respecting  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Ross,  6q.  Power  of,  declared, 
72.  Salaries  given  to  the  members 
of,  VI.  7. 

Cool  lee  Khan.    See  Kooli. 

Coolies,  race  of  men  living  in  the  most 
inaccessible  parts  of  Guzerat,  nearly 
extirpated  by  Jehangire,  II.  317* 

Coorgs,  account  of  the,  V.  383. 

Coote,  Sir  Eyre,  takes  Wandewash,  I  IL 
221.  Reduces  Chittapet  and  Arcot, 
226.  Further  operations  and  success 
of  the  army  under  him,  227.  Su- 
perseded by  Major  Monson,  230. 
Good  sense  and  temper  Sisplayed  by 
htm  on  this  occasion,  ibid.  Resumes 
the  command,  231.  Takes  Pondt- 
cherry,  233.  Recalled  from  Patna, 
283.  Appointed  Commander-in- 
Chief,  and  Member  of  the  Supreme 
Council,  IV.  49.  Opposes  the  treaty 
with  the  Ranna  of  Gohod,  proposed 
by  the  Governor-General,  60.  Sent 
\iy  the  Supreme  Council  to  take  the 
command  of  the  Madras  army,  171* 
Takes  the  field  against  Hyder,  1 79. 
Attacks,  unsuccessfully,  the  fortified 
pagoda  of  Chillambram,  181.  De- 
feats Hyder,  though  labouring  under 
many  disadvantages,  184.  In  another 
battle  with  Hyder,  his  army,  afVer 
much  suffering,  is  obliged  to  fall 
back,  187.  Reuins  his  armjr  so  long 
in  the  field,  as  to  endanger  its  return 
by  the  impediments  of  the  Monsooti, 
189-  Shows  a  discontented  and  quar- 
relsome spirit,  201.  Kindness  of 
Lord  Macartney's  treatment  of  him, 
while  in  this  humour,  202,  note. 
After  several  months  in  cantonments, 
his  army  again  take  the  field,  and 
attempt  the  reduction  of  Amee,  215. 
A  regiment  of  cavalry,  which  he 
called  his  grand  guard,  drawn  into 
ambuscade,  and  killed  or  taken  pri- 
soners, 2 1 6.  Enters  into  negotiation 
with  Tippoo,  and  is  duped,  217.  Un- 
equal to  the  toils  of  command^  sails 
for  Bengal,  223.  ResuoMt  the  com- 
2  P 
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mand  and  returns  to  Madras,  f  54. 
Dies  of  apoplexy,  three  days  after  his 
landing,  ibid.    Money  given  him  by 
Mr.  Hasting?,  V.  183. 
Corah,  province  of,  sold  by  the  English 

to  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  III.  502. 
Coromandel,  en^gement  between  the 
English  and  French  fleets,  on  the 
coast  of.  III.  57* 
Corniiih,  Admiral,  arrives  with  a  fleet 
on  the  coast  of  Pondicherry,  III. 
228. 
Comwallls,  appointed  Governor-Grcne- 
ral  of  India,  V.  38.    Examined  in 
defence  of  Mr.  Hastings,  210.  Com- 
mencement   of  his   administration, 
S57.    His  transactions  with  the  Na- 
bob of  Oude,  258.    Treaty  with  the 
Nizam,  259.  Accused,  by  this  treatv, 
of  breaking  faith  with  Tippoo  Saib, 
Sdb.    His  opinion  of  the  probability 
of  a  war  with  Tippoo,  274.   Decides 
for  a  YigotT>us  war  against  him,  277* 
Endeavours  to  form  an  alliance  with 
the  Nizam  and  the' Mahrattas,  278, 
which  he  effects,  280.    His  object  in 
this  war,  281.    Blames  the  tardiness 
of  the  Madras  government,  who  con- 
demn the  war,  ibid.    Goes  to  Ma- 
dras, 296.  Transactions  between  him 
and  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  297.   Con- 
templates the  necessity  of  assuming 
the  territories  of  the  Nabob  of  Ar- 
cot, and  uking  possession  of  the 
revenues,  304.  Takes  the  command 
of  the  army  against  Tippoo,  315. 
Takes  Bangalore,  318.    Prepares  to 
attack  Seringapatam,  320.  Gains  the 
battle  of  Arikera,  323.    Obliged  to 
retreat  on  account  of  the  distress  of 
his  army,  3 14.    Joined  by  the  Mah- 
rattas, 326.    Marches  back  to  Ban- 
galore, 331.    Expedient  by,  for  the 
supply  of  draught  cattle,  333.    Con- 
aenu  to  receive  a  vakeel  from  Tippoo, 
337.    After  other  operations  or  his 
army,  marches  in  person  upon  Se- 
rinunpatam,  357.    Operations  of  the 
ditterent  columns  of  his  army  before 
Seringapatam,  362^  et  sea.    Besieges 
Seriarapaum,  374.     Makes  peace 
with  Tippoo,  385.  Resigns  his  share 
of  prize-money  to  the  army,  387-  His 
capture  of  the  French  settlements, 
397.     His  conduct  as  to  financial 
and  judicial  instructions,    received 
ftota  authorities  at  home,  399.    His 


plan  of  revenue,  402.  Guided  by  a 
theory  inapplicable  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  413.  His  reforms 
in  iudicature,  420.  His  scheme  for 
judicature  in  the  field  of  civil  law, 
421.  Forms  prescribed  by  it  full  of 
technical  ceremonies,  425.  Judges* 
fees  prohibited  by  it,  426.  His  opi- 
nion of  the  state  of  law  and  govern- 
ment in  India,  427*  By  his  plan  of 
penal  judicature,  court's  of  circuit 
erected,  428.  Observations  on  the 
subject  of  his  judicatory  system,  432. 
His  new  scheme  of  ponce,  436.  Re- 
sult of  his  financial  and  judicial  re- 
forms, 438  ;  as  to  Zemindars,  ibid. ; 
as  to  die  Ryots,  442 ;  in  civil  causes, 
452;  in  penal  cases,  465.  Returns 
to  England,  544.  His  expostulatorv 
letters  to  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  Vl. 
36,  38.  Financial  results  of  his  ad- 
ministration, ibid.  Again^nominated 
Governor- General  and  Commander- 
in-Chief,  63.  Resij^ns  the  appoint- 
ments, ibid.  Appointed  Governor- 
General  a  third  time,  5l6.  Plans  a 
journey  for  the  acceleration  of  peace 
with  Holkar,  518.  His  representation 
of  the  dreadful  state  of  tne  finances, 
ibid.  Commences  a  reduction  of  the 
forces,  519.  His  opinion  of  defen- 
sive alliances,  520.  Determined  on 
keeping  peace  with  Scindia,  by  yield- 
ing every  point  in  dispute,  525  :  and 
to  make  peace  with  Holkar,  by  re- 
storing all  the  dominions  which  had 
been  taken  from  him,  526.  His 
negotiations  with  Scindia,  527.  Re- 
monstrance of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  against  his  measure  for  dissolv- 
ing the  connexion  of  the  British 
government  with  the  minor  princes, 
529.  His  death,  533.  Financial  re- 
sults of  his  administration,  542. 

Correspondence,  East  India  Comoanr^a 
Committee  of,  its  functions.  III.  O. 

Cosb^,  Colonel,  account  of  his  expe- 
dition against  Hyder  Ali,  IV.  156« 

Cosmogony,  Hind'u^  1. 425. 

Cossi^ura,  Rajah  of,  account  of  the  suit 
asamst  him  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
I V.  294. 

Cossimbazar,  taken  by  Suraja  Dowla 
from  the  English,  III.  147. 

Covelong  fort,  taken  by  Clive,  IIL  115. 

Council  of  defence,  appointed  for  the 
execution  of  a  treaty  between  the 
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Dutch  and  Englith  Companies,  I. 

Courten,  Sir  Williafn,  aasociatbii  foriri- 
ed  by,  for  trading  to  India,  I.  6l«  Its 
union  with  the  East  India  Cotnpany 
effected,  68. 

Courts,  civil  and  |>enal,  appointed  in- 
stead of  the  native  Courts  in  India, 
account  of.  III.  409.  Nature  of  the 
Supreme  Courts  of  appeal  established 
at  the  seat  of  Government,  470.  Su- 
preme Court  of  judicature  in  India 
appointed  by  parliament.  See  Su- 
preme Court.  Four  Courts  of  appeal 
established  by  Lord  Comwallis,  V. 
4S3.  Couru  of  circuit  erected  by 
him,  4B8. 

Courts  of  princes,  one  campaupn  in, 
better  than  two  in  the  field,  f,  342, 


Couteur,  en  the  inhuman  character  of 
the  Hindus,  quoted,  I.  404. 

Cow,  held  sacred  by  the  Amonians,  I. 
367  9  and  Africans,  369,  note.     ^ 

Cozco,  fortress,  wonderful  construction 
of,  II.  7. 

Cranganore  and  Jacotah,  purchased  of 
the  Dutch,  by  the  Rajah  of  Travan- 
core,  V*  S73.  Lawfulness  of  the  pur- 
chase Questioned,  ibid.  Cranganore 
taken  by  Tippoo  Saib,  287- 

Creation,  HindTu  account  of,  L  985, 
435. 

Crete,  labyrinth  of,  II.  12,  note. 

Crimes,  indecent,  of  the  Hindus,  I. 
S80,  and  note.  Increase  of  crimes 
in  India,  the  consequence  of  English 
regulations,  V.  465 ;  of  English  des- 
potism, 474 ;  of  defects  of  the  laiv, 
ibid ;  of  the  practice  of  the  Courts, 
476,  540;  of  defects  of  the  poKce, 
480;  of  the  disposition  of  Govern- 
ment to  suppose  all  its  institutions 
perfect,  480 ;  of  the  disposition  of 
the  servants  of  Government  to  give 

•  none  but  flatterins  accounts,  487  ;  of 
the  supposition  that  En^and  is  the 
standard  of  excellence,  490.  By  the 
state  of  crimes  in  India,  the  busmess 
of  government  estceediiigly  difficult, 
491.  Remedies  for  the  prevalence - 
of  crimes  in  India,  495.  Education 
supposed  the  only  true  remedy,  509. 
'  Indigence  of  a  people  the  grand 
soarce  of  crime,  634.  Remedy  for 
this  evil,  538. 

Criihoa,  ikw  of  the  inctmitions  of 


Vishnu,  fabk  of,  I.  306.    Exploits 

ascribed  to  him,  II.  162,  note. 
Cromwell,  his  war  with  the  Dutch  in- 

hirious  to  En^ish  commerce,  L  71- 

Terms  on  which  it  was  concluded, 

7S. 
Cruelty,  instances  of,  illustrating  the 

character  of  the  Hindus,  I.  400,  and 

note. 
Cshatriyas,  military  dass  of  Hindus, 

rank  of,  L  165. 
Cuddalore,  taken  ^  the  English,  III. 

228.    Taken  by  Tippoo  Saib  and  the 

French,  IV.  213.  Proceedings  of  the 

English   for  the  recovery  of,  220. 

English  defeated  in  an  attack  upon, 

235. 
ColUan    Sing,    evidence   concerning, 

V.  155. 

Culloca,  oommentator  on  the  Institutes 
of  Menu,  charged  with  interpolations, 
I.  4Sg,  393,  note. 

Cumming,  Sir  John,  ordered  to  march, 
to  enforce  the  plunder  of  the  Begums, 

IV.  401. 

Cuppage,  Major,  defeats  the  army  of 
Tippoo  Saib  in  its  attack  of  Coimbe- 
tore,  V.  352.  Has  an  active  com- 
mand in  the  siege  of  Seringapatam, 
379. 

Cutchery,  native  court  in  India,  III. 
470. 

Cutchoura,  fort,  taken  by  the  English, 

VI.  246. 

Cuttack,  history  of  the  operations  in, 
VI.  440. 

Cuttub,  account  of  his  early  years,  II. 
232.  From  his  first  achievements  in 
war,  declared  by  Mahomed  his 
adopted  son,  233.  On  the  death  of 
Manomed,  claims  the  sovereignty, 
234.  During  his  government,  adds 
Bahar  and  Bengal  to  theMahomedan 
dominions,  ibid. 

Cutwals,  officers  of  police^  abolished, 

V.  436. 

Cyclopes,  temples  of^  and  other  buiM- 

ings,  II.  12. 
Cyrus,  no  account  found  of  hitn  in  the 

Persian  annals^  II.  69. 

Daber,  taken  from  the  Seikk  by  Shah 
Aulum,  IL  379. 

Dacca,  litigious  disposition  of  tlM  inha- 
bitants of,  1. 408»  note.  Account  of 
the  treatment  of  the  Phousdar  of,  ty 
the  Supreme  C«urt,  IV.  480. 
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D'AcM^  French  Admiral,  lands  sup- 
plies,  and  quits  the  coast  of  Pondi- 
cherry,  111.217. 

Dandajee  Punt,  takes  poison,  from  the 
fear  of  being  made  responsible  for 
the  enormities  of  his  pupil,  Sevagee, 
II.  358. 

Dall&ls,  Indian  brokers.  III.  13. 

Dallas,  Mr.  one  of  Mr.  Hastin^*s 
counsel,  V.  87.  In  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Law  opposes  any  answer  to  the 
first  charge  singly,  88.  His  defence 
of  Mr.  Hastings,  193. 

Dalrymple,  Major,  commands  a  regi- 
ment in  the  night  attack  on  Tippoo 
Saib,  V.  366  ;  and  at  the  second  siege 
of  Seringapatam,  VI.  1 12. 

Dal  ton,  Ca  plain,  his  advanced  post  at 
Triconopoly  attacked  by  the  Myso- 
riansand  destroyed  to  a  man.  III.  1 16. 

Dalston,  Captain,  goes  to  the  relief  of 
^  Colonel  6aihrie  at  the  assault  of 
Tetteeah,  VI.  248. 

Daood,  murderer,  of  Mujahed,  loses 
his  own  life  by  assassination,  II.  306. 

Daood  Khan  jinnee,  Afghaun,  ap- 
pointed Deputy-Regent  of  Deccan, 
II.  376.  Beine  employed  by  Ferok- 
ser6  to  cut  on  Hussun  the  Seyd,  is 
killed  by  a  ball  in  making  the  attempt, 
388.  His  conduct  during  his  deputy 
government,  389. 

Dara,  son  of  Shah  Jehan,  his  character, 
II.  337-  Seizes  the  government  on 
the  illness  of  his  father,  338.  Re^ 
stores  it  on  his  father's  recovery,  340. 
Defeated  by  his  brother  Aurungzebe, 
and  flies  to  Agra,  341.  Betrayed  into 
the  hands  of  Aurangzebe  and  mur- 
dered, 346. 

Daraporam  taken  by  Colonel  Fullarton, 
Iv .  239.  Taken  again  bv  the  army 
under  Lord  Cornwallis,  V.  288. 

Darius  Hystaspes,  part  of  India  in- 
cluded in  his  empire,  II.  208. 

.Darogah,  or  police  officer,  V.  480. 

•Darwar,  taken  by  the  MahratCas,  when 
allies  of  the  English,  V.  827. 

D'Auteuil,  destroys  a  thousand  of  Nazir 
Jung's  army,  with  the  loss  of  only 
two  or  three  men.  III.  98.  Taken 
prisoner,  HI. 

Davis,  John,  in  attempting  the  north- 
west passage,  discovered-  the  Straits 
known  by  his  name,  I.  7. 

Davis,  Mr.  on  the  Hindu  astronomy, 
quoted,  II.  94. 


DeboigDC,  commands  part  of  Scindiaa 
army,  VI.  397.  Account  of,  ibid. 
Returns  to  Europe  with  his  fortune, 
401. 

Debrett,  pamphlet  published  by,  repre- 
hended by  Lord  Thurlow,V.  250. 

Deccan,  meaning  of  the  name,  and  ex- 
tent of  country  it  comprises,  IL  25 1 . 
First  Mahoniedan  invasion  of,  ibid. 
Conquests  in,  by  the  third  Mahomed, 
261.  Kingdom  founded  in,  265. 
Account  of  to  the  invasion  of  Akbar, 
305.  Divided,  during  Mahmood's 
sovereignty,  into  five  different  king- 
doms, 3 1 0.  Invaded  by  Akbar,  Sit. 
Revolt  of  the  princes  of,  against 
Jehangire,  319.  Account  of,  from 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Akbar,  S9T. 
Visited  by  a  famine,  329.  Pro- 
ceed ines  against,  by  Shah  Jehan, 
ibid.  Proceedings  against,  by  Ao- 
rungzebe,  370.  otate  of,  when  Hus- 
sun was  appointed  to  the  regency, 
388.  Conditions  on  which  it  is  freed 
from  the  depredations  of  the  Mah- 
rattas,  ibid.  Project  to  dispossess  the 
Rajah  of,  V.  4.  Military  operations 
in,  impeded  by  a  famine,  VI.  470. 

Declaratory  bill,  debates  in  parliament 
on,V.  72. 

Decoits,  robbers  in  gangs,  increase  of, 
in  India,  Xo  what  attributable,  V.  465. 

Deeg,  town  and  fort  of,  taken  by  the 
English,  VI.  488. 

Defence,  council  of.     See  Council. 

Delainbre,  M.  on  the  antiquity  of  the 
Indian  astronomy,  quoted,  II.  94, 
note. 

Deleyrit,  M.  Governor  of  Pondicherry, 
resists  the  attempt  of  the  English  to 
sulnugaie  Mortiz  Ali,  Governor  of 
Velore,  III.  135. 

Delhi,  taken  by  the  Mahoroedaas,  U. 
219.  Court  removed  from ,  10  Dow- 
latabad,  262.  Taken  by  Timur,  274. 
Entered  by  Nuserit,  275.  Taken  by 
Nadir  Shah,  40:^.  By  the  Abdallees, 
4l6.  ByGazee  al  DIen,  417.  By 
the  Mahraitas,  42 1 .  Entered  in  slate 
by  the  Mogul  Emperor,  III.  485. 
Taken  again  by  the  Mahratus,  495. 
Battle  of,  VI.  414.  Taken  by  the 
English,  who  possess  themselves  of 
the  person  and  family  of  the  Emperor, 
416.  Gallant  defence  of,  against 
Holkar,  480. 

Demosthepes,  on  tax^Uon  in  kind  by 
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the  King  of  Bosphorus*  quoted,  I. 
£81,  note.  On  legislation,  VL  SS5, 
note. 

Deogar,  name  of,  chang^  to  Dowlata- 
bad.    See  Dowiatalxad. 

Deoraj,  and  his  brother  Nunjeraj,  ac- 
count of»  III.  405. 

Despotism,  more  adverse  to  the  progress 
ot  the  mind  than  anarchy,  II.  205. 

D'Estain,  Count,  III.  307* 

Devi-Cotah,  English  dethrone  the 
King  of  Tanjore  from  the  sole  desire 
of  possessing  it,  III.  80.  After  a  re- 
pulse, taken  by  the  English  with 
much  difficulty,  82.  Taken  by  the 
French,  196.  Again  by  the  English 
237. 

Devi,  or  Deby  Sing,  agent  of  Mr.  Hast* 
ings,  picture  of  his  cruelties,  V.  84. 
165,  note.  Discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject of,  between  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr. 
Hastings's  counsel,  161,  note. 

Devotion,  merit  attached  to,  in  the  In- 
stitutes of  Menu,  I.  46 1 . 

De  Wilt,  on  the  subject  of  the  Dutch 
fisheries,  quoted,  I.  96. 

Dherna,  sittmgin,  meaning  of  the  prac- 
tice of,  in  the  Hindu  administration 
of  justice,  I.  208,  20(>,  note. 

Dhoondia,  Mahratta  adventurer,  ac- 
count of,  VI.  124. 

Diaphaotus,  his  algebraic  writings 
known  to  the  Hindus,  II.  125.  Ex- 
tent of  his  knowledge  in  algebra^  128. 
Books,  written  by  him  on  the  sub- 
ject, lost,  ibid.  The  first  writer  on 
indeterminate  problems,  whence  the 
name  of  Diophantine  problems,  133. 

Dictionaries,  those  of  the  Hindus 
written  in  verse,  II.  45. 

Digest  of  Hindu  Law  on  contracts  and 
successions,  I.  193,  note,  194»  note, 
196,  note.  Extract  from,  on  the 
tenure  of  land,  262,  note. 

Digits,  of  the  Hindus,  real  hierogly- 
uhics,  II.  100,  note. 

Diileer  Khan,  sent  against  Sevagee,  II. 
361,  365. 

Dindigul,  defence  of,  committed  to 
Hyder  Ali,  when  an  inferior  officer, 
III.  407.  Reduced  by  Colonel  Ful- 
larion,  IV.  239.  Taken  by  the  army 
under  Lord  Cornwallis,  V.  289. 
Dlrom,  Major,  has  an  active  command 
in  the  siege  of  Seringapatam,  V.  379' 
Discoveries,  modern,  taken  from  bints 
in  the  ancient  classics,  II.  IO6. 


Dividends,   how    made   by    the  East 
India  Company  when  there  are  no 
pro6ts,  IV.  48D. 
Divorce,  |x>wer  of,  by  the  Hindu  laws, 

given  to  the  husband,  I.  389. 
Doab,  geographical  situation  of,  IT.  25 1 . 
D'Obsonville,  on  the  religious  contro- 
versies of  the  Hindus,  quoted,  1. 314. 
note. 
Dominions,  British,  in  India,  extent 

of,  geographically  described,  1. 1 . 
Don,  lieutenant-Colonel,    commands 
a  colume  io  the  attack  on  the  fortress 
of  Bhurtpore,  VI.  495. 
Dooloob  Ram,  ungrateful  conduct  of 
Meer  Jaffier  to,  ill.  339.    His  des- 
truction resolved  on,  245.     Is  assas- 
sinated, 247. 
Doondee   Khan,  joins    the   army    ol 
Dooranees  against  the  Mahrattas,  II. 
4«0. 
Dooranee,  name  whence  derived,  II. 

408,  4^,  note. 
Doost  Ali,  Nabob  of  Carnatic,  III.  85. 
Loses  his  life  in  resisting  an  invasion 
of  the  Mahrattas,  87. 
Dowdeswell,  Mr.  his  account  of  the 

police  of  Bengal,  V.  468. 
Dowla,  Aliteram  al,  petitions  for  the 
office  of  Neabut  Nizamut,  III.  476. 
Dowla,  Asophul.    See  Oude. 
Dowla,  Intizam,  vizir  to  Ahmed  Shah, 

11.414. 
Dowla,  Mubarek  al,  succeeds  to  the 
Nabobship  of  Bengal,  III.  432. 
Company  dissatisBed  with  the  al- 
lowance afforded  him,  ibid.  Care  of 
his  household  to  whom  entrusted, 
479.  Complains  of  the  severity  with 
which  he  is  treated  by  Manomed 
Reza  Khan,  IV.  21.  See  Mahomed 
Reza  Khan,  and  Munny  Begum. 
Dowla,  Nujeeb  ad,  Rohiila  chief,  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  Ameer  al 
Omrah,  II.  417*  On  the  takins  of 
Delhi  by  Gazee,  escapes  to  Rohil- 
cund,  ibid.  Joins  the  Dooranee 
army  against  the  Mahrattas,  420. 
Confirmed  in  the  office  of  Omrah  by 
Shah  Aulum,  III.  260.  His  death, 
484.  His  excellent  character,  488, 
note. 
Dowla,  Nujeem  ad,  made  subahdar  of 
Bengal  on  the  death  of  Sun^a  Dowla, 
II I .  '8 1 9.  Degraded  sute  to  which 
he  is  reduced  by  his  treaty  with  the 
East  India  Com^ny,  320.    Sums 
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paid  liy  him  to  the  tervantt  of  the 
Coropaoy  on  his  accessioD^  888. 
Presenu  a  letter  to  Clive  on  the 
restramtti  toipoeed  on  hio,  356. 
New  terms  imposed  on  him  equally 
humiliating,  358.  His  death  and 
character,  378.  Presents  made  by 
bim  to  Clive,  385. 

Dowla,  Sujah  ad.    See  Oude. 

Dowla,  Suraja,  Subabdar  of  Bengal^ 
his  character  and  first  acu  of  his  go- 
Ternment,  111.  145.  Offended  with 
the  English;  146.  Attacks  and  ukcs 
Calcutta,  147.  Shuto  op, its  defen- 
ders in  the  Black  Hole,  149.  Loses 
Calcutta  and  Hoo^y,  156.  Concludes 
a  treaty  with  the  English,  158.  Has 
new  disputes  with  Uie  English,  168. 
Plan  formed  for  his  dethronement, 
]63.  Defeated  at  Piassy,  l67*  As- 
sassinated, 169. 

Dowla,  Syefful,  succeeds  his  brother 
Nujeem,  as  Subahdar  of  Bengal,  III. 
'     37  a.    Dies  of  the  small  pox,  438. 

Drake,  Captain  Francis,  his  early  dis- 
position for  naval  emerprize,  I.  8. 
Account  of  his  several  voyaees,  ibid. 
9.  Knighted  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
H).  Takes  a  Portuguese  East  Iit- 
diaman,  16. 

Drake,  Mr.  Governor  of  Calcutta,  ac- 
cused of  quitting  it  improperly.  III. 
148. 

Drapier,  Colonel,  arrival  of,  in  India, 
111.805. 

Droits,  of  prize  money,  demanded  of 
the  East  India  Company,  by  King 
Jfiflses,  and  Lord  Hign  Admiral 
Buckiagbam,  I.  45* 

Druids,  resemblance  of  their  doctrines 
to  those  of  the  Brahmens,  Masi, 
Chaldeans,  and  Egyptians,  I,  1 02, 
note^  998.  Their  philosophical  at- 
tainments, II.  68. 

Duan,  functions  of,  asaufned  by  .the 
East  India  Company,  III.  468. 
Ruinous  Gonse<|ueiices  of  this  mea- 
sure to  the  Indians,  little  known  to 
the  Directors,  468.  Mode  adopted 
for  performing  those  functions  in  the 
coUpciion  of  the  revenue,  ibid. ;  in 
the  administration  of  justice,  467. 

Duaiinee»  in  Bengal,  Bahar,  and 
Orissa,  granted,  by  the  Emperor,  to 
the£ngti8h,III.363. 

Dttb)ioy,  fortress  of,  taken  by  Goddard, 
IV.  47. 


Dubois,  Abb^,  on  the  practice  of  the 
Hindus  of  settline  law-sniu  by  ar« 
bitratjoo,  quoted,  I.  846,  note.  On 
the  defeat  of  iudicial  adminiamdon 
in  India,  ibid.  On  the  tenure  of 
land  in  India,  865,  note.  On  the 
little  merit  due  to  the  Vedas,  370, 
note.  On  the  extensive  prevalence 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  metem  psychosis, 
37 1 .  On  the  treatment  of  women  in 
India,  388,  note.  On  marriages  by 
porchave  in  India,  398,  note.  On 
community  of  wives  in  Madura,  396, 
note.  On  the  state  of  painting  and 
music  of  the  Hindus,  otioted,  II.  39, 
note.  Extract  from,  exnibiline  a  cor* 
rect  delineation  of  the  rude  features 
of  Hindu  poetry,  56,  note.  On  the 
poetrv  of  the  acalds,  quoted,  ibid. 
On  the  passion  of  the  Hindus  for  the 
wonderful,  61,  note.  On  the  Hindu 
fortifications,  184,  note. 

Duncan,  Governor,  his  opinion  of  the 
claims  of  the  Nabob  of  Surat,  VI. 
955,  858. 

Dunda  Rajapore,  taken  by  Sevagee,  IL 
S66. 

Dundas,  Henry,  presiding  member  of 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the 
war  in  the  Carnatic,  IV.  468.  His 
speech  against  Indian  delinquency, 
468.  Ur^  the  fegislature  to  speci- 
fic propositions  against  Mr.  Hastings, 
465.  His  bill  for  the  regulation  of 
the  affairs  of  India,  468.  Trivial  na- 
ture of  his  services  as  President  of 
the  Board  of  Control,  491.  Nature 
of  his  bill  to  discharge  the  debts  of 
the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  V.  18.  De- 
fends the  measure  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  88.  His  idea  of  security 
unfounded,  88.  His  sentiments  on 
the  proposed  appointment  of  Lord 
Macartney,  as  Governor-General  of 
India,  SB.  His  speech  on  Mr.  Burke's 
motion  for  papers,  48.  Obiects  to 
the  production  of  papers  relative  to 
Oude,  48.  Defends  Mr.  Hastinjgs, 
55.  His  conduct  on  the  Declaration 
Bill,  77.  His  conduct  on  the  bills 
for  renewing  the  Company's  charter, 
VI.6. 

Duperron,  Anouetil,  on  the  interest  of 
the  lyots  in  land  quoted,  1. 877,  note. 
On  tne  obscenities  of  Crishna,  309* 
note.    On  the  hospital  for  animab  at 
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Sural,  86g,  note.  On  die  Ancient  in- 
tercourse between  the  Asiatic,  IndUm, 
and  European  nations,  II.  97,  note. 
On  the  aosurd  mode  of  teaching  in 
the  Hindu  schools,  104,  note.  On 
the  disposition  of  the  Brahmens  to 
acootnoiodate  their  sacred  records  to 
European  ideas,  r07,  note.  On  the 
origin  of  the  exaggerated  accounts  of 
>Craveners,  in  their  narratives,  and  of 
scholars,  as  to  any  language  they  have 
learned  with  difficulty,  144,  note. 
On  the  per6diou8  character  of  Indian 
princes,  1 73,  note. 
Dopleix,  Joseph  Francis,  his  early  his- 
tory, III.  57.  Resemblance  of  his 
character  to  that  of  Buonaparte  and 
Frederic  the  Great,  58,  note.  Deem- 
ed, bjr  his  talents,  the  fittest  person  to 
superintend  the  business  of  the 
French  Company  at  .Chandernagory 
58.  His  aciivity  when  raised  to  the 
station  of  Governor  of  Pondicherry, 
ibid.  His  opposition  to  the  plans  of 
Laboordonnais,  59.  Vehemently  re- 
sists the  restoration  of  Madras  to  the 
English,  61.  First  deludes  the  Na- 
bob, and  then  defeats  him  in  battle, 
65.  Basely  breaks  faith  with  the 
Knglish,66.  His  enterprise  against  Fort 
Su  David,  67-  Defeated  in  his  attack 
upon  Cnddalore,  71.  His  vain  boast- 
ing on  the  ikilure  of  the  English  at- 
tack on  Pondicherry,  73.  His  |)olicy 
in  supporting  the  pretensions  of 
Chonda  Saheb  to  the  government  of 
the  Camatic,  89.  Gifted  with  the 
sovereignty  of  eighty-one  villages,  92. 
Secretly  intrigues  ae:ainst  Chonda 
Saheb,  from  whom  he  had  received 
these  villages,  93.  Dexterity  with 
which  he  extricates  himself  from  dif- 
ficulties, 97.  :Appointed  (rovernor 
of  the  Mogul  dominions  on  the  coast 
of  Coromandel,  100.  Characterized 
as  an  audacious  contemner  of  truth, 
104,  note.  Falsely  chaises  Major 
Lawrence  with  the  murder  of  Chunda 
Saheb,  111.  Further  trait  of  his 
perseverance,  und  the  resources  of  his 
mind  in  difficulties,  113.  His  at- 
tempt to  engage  Morten  Ali,  Gfover- 
flor  of  Velore,  in  the  interest  of  the 
French,  II6.  Attempts  a  negotia- 
tion with  the  English,  121.  General 
prejudice  enterutned  against  him 
both  in  Fnmce  and  England,  124. 


Is  superseded,  125.  Returns  to  En- 
rope,  ISO.  Ill  treated  by  his  nation, 
131,  which,  Voltaire  says,  hastened 
hb  death,  132,  note. 

Diipuis,  on  the  worship  of  the  planets 
by  ancient  nations,  quoted,  I.  33bp 
note. 

Dustucks,  meaning  of.  III.  32. 

Dutch,  commencement  of  their  East 
India  Company,  I.  19.  Expel  the 
Portuguese  from  the  Moluccas,  36. 
Take  two  English  Indiaroen,  38. 
Present  a  memorial  against  the  pro« 
ceedin»  of  the  English  Com|^ny  to 
King  James,  39.  Compromise  be- 
tween them  and  the  English,  40» 
Destroy  Polaroon,  46.  Execute  Cap- 
tain Towerson  and  nine  Eoglishmen, 
having  first  applied  the  torture,  ibid. 
Claim  an  exclusive  right  to  the  Mo- 
luccas, Bandas,  and  Amboyna,  51. 
Entitle  the  seat  of  their  government 
in  India,  Batavia,  53.  Their  treaty 
with  the  Portuguese,  67.  Capture 
four  English  East  Indiamen,  71- 
Alarmed  at  an  open  trade  by  the  Eng- 
lish, 77.  Ceylon  possessed  by  them, 
78.  Their  subterfuges  to  evade  the 
cession  of  Polaroon,  86.  Polaroon 
and  Damm  ceded  to  them,  ibid.  Their 
fisheries,  96.  Cerne,  island  of,  taken ' 
and  denominated  by  them  the  Mau- 
ritius, III.  48.  ^nd  a  large  rein- 
forcement of  troops  to  their  settle- 
ment in  Bengal,  257.  The  whole  of 
these  troops  made  prisoners  or  killed, 
and  six  Dutch  East  Indiamen  taUen 
by  the  English,  258.  Purchase  Ka- 
gore  of  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  IV. 
101.  Involved  on  this  account  in  a 
war  with  the  English,  102.  Nega* 
patnam  and  Trincomalee  taken  from 
them,  193.  Five  Indiamen  taken 
fr^m  them  in  Saldanha  Bay,  208. 
Sell  the  forts  of  Cranganore  and  Jay* 
coltah  to  the  Rajah  of  Travancore, 
V.  273.  Their  settlements  in  India 
and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  taken 
by  the  English,  VI.  60. 

Dutens,  Mr.  published  a  work  to  prove 
that  the  modern  discoveries  in  the 
arts  and  sciences  may  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  the  ancients,  II.  I07, 
note. 

Dntta  Seindia,  Mahretta  chief,  defeated 
by  Snjab  ad  Dowla,  II.  420. 

Duv<daer,  M.  envoy  00  the  part  of  tha 
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French  in  the  negotiation  of  a  peace  l 
with  the  English,  III.  123. 
Dying,  art  of,  anions  the  Hindus,  II. 
19.  Among  the  Persians  and  Col- 
chians,  ibid,  20.  Scarlet  dyed  by 
the  Chinese  more  exquisitely  than  by 
any  other  nation,  Sl>  note. 

East  India  Company^  Dutch.  See 
Dutch. 

£a8t  India  Company,  English,  its  origin, 
I.  10.  .  Its  first  character,  21.  Its 
first  voyage,  22.  Account  of  its  eight 
aucceeaing  voyages,  24.  Its  charter 
renewed,  25.  Its  first  establishment 
on  the  continent  of  India,  26.  Made 
a  joint  stock  company,  2?.  Profit  of 
eight  voyages  made  by  it,  and  of  four 
others,  subsequently  made,  28.  Sir 
Thoooas  Roe's  advice  to  the  Com- 
pany, 29.  Opens  a  trade  with  Persia, 

35.  Rivalship  which  the  Company 
experiences  from  other  European 
nations,  ibid.  Establishes  settlements 
at  Polaroon  and  Rosengin,  38.  Two 
of  its  ships  carried  away  by  the  Dutch, 
ibid.  Its  reply  to  the  complaints 
made  by  the  Dutch  to  King  James, 

36.  Forms  a  treaty  with  the  Dutch, 
40;  which  the  Dutch  evade,  42.  Its 
contest  with  the  Portuguese,  44.  Its 
auccess  in  further  voyages,  45.  De- 
mands upon  it  by  King  James,  and 

.  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  ibid.  En- 
trusted with  the  exercise  of  martial 
law,  52.  Ill  success  of  its  trade  with 
Persia,  ibid.  Seeks  reparation  for  the 
injury  at  Amboyna,  53.  See  Am- 
.  bovna.  Establishes  factories  at  Ma- 
sulipatam  and  PuUicat,  which  are 
aAerwards  relinquished,  ibid.  Ac- 
count of  further  voyages,  55,  Its  char- 
ter renewed,  56.  Its  third  joint-stock, 

58.  Its  connexions  along  the  Eastern 
coast  of  Hindustan  extended,  ibid. 
Forms  a  treaty  with  the  Portuguese, 

59.  Alarmed  for  its  privileges,  60. 
Its  charter  violated  by  King  Charles, 
who  grants  a  trading  licence  lo.  Sir 
William  Cour tens,  6i.  Question,  to 
whom  the  property  of  the  Company 
belongs,  agitated,  64.  Its  fourth 
joint-stock,  65.  Its  magazines  seized 
by  the  King,  ibid.  Its  first  settle- 
ment at  Madras,  66.  Its  trade  lan- 
ffuishes  for  want  of  funds,  ibid. 
Unites  with    Courten's   association. 


and  is  denominated  the  United  Joiot- 
ctock,  68.  Disputes  among  the 
owners  of  its  different  stock,  73, 76. 
Obtains  a  new  charter  from  Charles 
the  Second,  82.  State  of  its  capiul 
and  trade,  ibid.  Obtains  the  cession 
of  Bombay  from  the  Portuguese,  84. 
Refractory  conduct  of  its  servants  in 
India,  87*  Altercation  between  the 
two  houses  of  parliament  on  a  trans- 
action of  the  Company,  88.  Pro- 
jects a  trade  with  Japan,  91.  In- 
creases its  funds,  9s.  St.  Helena 
eranted  to  it  by  royal  charter,  94. 
Value  of  its  adventures  from  the  year 
1674  to  1682,  97.^  Establishes  an 
agency  in  Bengal,  ibid.  Commences 
It  trade  with  China,  98.  Establishes 
new  regulations  for  its  servants,  99. 
Threatened  with  a  rival  company,  100. 
Greatly  in  debt,  101.  Obtains  the 
powers  of  admiralty  jurisdiction,  lOS. 
Occasions  a  revolt,  by  an  attempt  to 
lessen  the  expenses  ofits  government, 
103.  Goes  to  war  with  the  natife 
powers  in  India;  104.  Is  bent  on 
acquiring  territory,  108.  Emplovs 
Armenian  brokers  in  preference  to  its 
own  servants,  109.  Again  threatened 
with  a  rival  company.  111.  Severity 
of  its  proceedings  against  private 
traders,  ibid.  Obtains  a  new  charter 
from  King  William,  113.  Amount 
of  sums  expended  by  it  to  bribe  men 
in  power,  115.  Successful  attempts 
of  a  new  association  against  it,  llQ. 
Estates  of  the  Company  made  liable 
for  its  debu,  121.  Uivio'n,  effected  be- 
tween it,  and  the  new  Com|)any,  12ft, 
130.  Constitution  of  the  Uniteci 
Company  minutely  described.  III. 
2,  et  sea.  Amount  of  its  trade,  ex- 
•  port,  and  import,  9,  10.  Its  mode  of 
transacting  business,  U.  Plan  ofits 
government  in  India,  14.  New  char- 
ter granted  it  by  George  the  First  for 
improving  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, 17.  Further  acconnt  of  its  ex- 
ports and  imports,  22.  Obtains  a 
seven  vears'  extension  of  iu  cliarter, 
23.  Obtains  a  proclamation  against 
interlopers,  ibid.  Empower^  to 
seize,  as  guilty  of  a  high  misde- 
meanour, all  British  subjecu  found  in 
India,  and  not  in  its  service,  and  to 
send  them  home  for  punishment,  25. 
Authorized  by  parliament  to  bonqw 
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money »  but  ior  th^  pdrpo^es  of  trade 
only,  $6.    Sends  an  embassy  to  the 
court  of  Feroksefc»  the  Mogul,  27* 
Account  of  the  disputes  arising  from 
the  private  trade  of  iu  servants,  32. 
Parhament    petitioned    against     its 
monopoly,  34.     EB'orts  of  the  Com- 
pany in  support  of  the  monopoly,  38. 
Arguments  employed  by  the  Company 
examined,  39.    1  he  advocates  of  the 
Company  successful   in   parliament, 
4S.     State  of  its  trade  from  the  year 
1730  to  1744,43.    State  of  its  divi- 
dends, 44.     Attempts   and  accom- 
plishes a  further  prolongation  of  its 
exclusive  privileges,  45.    Further  ac- 
count of   the  state  of  its  trade,  75. 
fiqgins  to  act  as  a  warlike  power  in 
India,    77.      Obtains    Pondicherry, 
233.      Its    pecuniary    distress,   270, 
note.     Discord  in  iu  council  in  Ben- 
gal 274.     Its  resentment  of  the  con- 
tumely of  Clive  and  other  of  iu  ser- 
vanu,  286.     Nature  of   tho  private 
trade  of   its  servants,  29O;  and  the 
disorders  produced  by  it,  292.  Shame^ 
ful  instance  of  the  injustice  of  its 
servants,  respecting  duties  on  the  in- 
ternal trade,  300.     Takes  the  military 
power  of  the  Subadaree  of  Bengal 
mto  its  own  hands,  and  forms  an  ar- 
rangement for  the  civil  government, 
319.    Condemns  the  private  trade  of 
iu  servanu,  323.     Prohibits  its  ser- 
vants from   receiving   presents,  325. 
Statement  of  sums  received  as  pre- 
sents   by    its   ser\'anU    from    native 
princes,  326.    Obuinsajaghire  from 
the  Nabob  of  Deccan,  343.    Slate  of 
the  corruption,  and  ra|»ciiy  of  iu 
servants  on  the  second  administration 
of  Clive,  353.     Its  orders  for  abolish- 
ing the  inland  trade  and  prohibitins 
the  receipt  of    presenU  disregarded, 
355,365.  Condemns  Clive  for  extend- 
ing its  dominions,  359.   Acquires  the 
Duannee    in    Bengal,    Bahar,     and 
Orissa,.  363.    Committee  of  its  Su- 
preme  Council  in    Bengal   convert 
private  trade  into  a  monopoly  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  the  superior  ser- 
vants of  the  Company,  266.    Recom- 
mends a  reduction  of  military  allow- 
ances,  271.    Consequences   of  this 
measure,  373.     Further  prohibitory 
orders  by  the  Company   respecting 
private    trade,  and    further   disobe- 
dience in  its  servants,  379*    Parlia- 


ment assumes  the  control  of  its  rate  - 
of  dividend,  384.    The  territories  of 
the  Compan^r  not  held  by  it  in  so- 
vereignty, ibid.     State  of  its  affairs 
on  the  departure  of  Clive  from  India, 
385.     Increase  of  its  financial  diffi- 
culties during  a  period  of  profound 
tranquillity  accounted  for,  389.  Iu  ex- 
pedition against  the  Rajah  of  Ghurka 
unsuccessful,   390.      Distress  of  iu 
finances  on   the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  with  Hyder  Ali,  39 1.    Newar- 
rangemenu  for  paying  the  higher  or- 
der of  iu  servanu,  392.    Orders  the 
operations  of  iu  troops   to  be  con- 
fined within  iu  own  territories,  393. 
Further  account  of  its  financial  dis- 
tresses, ibid.    Bills  drawn  by  iu  ser- 
vanu in  India  upon  the  Company  at 
home,  effects  of  this  proceeding,  394. 
Iu  troops  take  possession  of  the  Nor- 
thern Ci rears,  and  conclude  a  treaty 
with  Nizam  Ali,  402.     The  Com- 
pany involved  by  this  treaty  in  a  war 
with  Hyder  Ali,  403.  See  Hyder  Ali. 
New  arrangements  of  its  claim  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Jndian  territory, 
427.     From  the  grievous  failure  ol  iu 
annual   treasures  a  board  of   sujier- 
visors  devised  for  the  remedy  of  evils, 
ibid.    Allowed  by  ministers  to  send 
out  a  king's  commissioner  to  India, 
429.    The  vessel  in  which  the  super- 
visors take  their  passage  lost,  and  no 
intelligence  of  her  or  her  passengers 
ever  received,  431.  -  Further  increase 
of  the  Company's  pecuniary  difficul- 
ties, 433.    Committee  of  tne  House 
of  Commons  appoinlerl  to  investigate 
iu  affairs,  437*    Terms  on  which  it 
petitions  for  relief,  439.     Change  in 
lU  constitution  by  parliament,  441. 
Effects  of  the  change,  444.     Finarv- 
cial    and    commercial  state  of   the 
Company,  454.    Vices  of  iu  admi- 
nistration by  its  servants  in   India, 
when  Mr.  Hastings  was  appointed 
Governor-General,  458.    Tne  Com- 
pany 0|)enly  assume  the    functions 
of  the  duan,  462;  ignorant  at  the 
same  time  of  iu  consequences,  463* 
Boasted   improvement  of  the  Com- 

eny's  finances  in  Bengal,  by  Mr. 
asiings,  refuted,  514.  Commence- 
ment of  the  new  government  framed 
by  parliament  for  the  Company*s  af- 
fairs, 518.  Pretended  disapproval  of 
the  Comj>any  tojhe^  obUjoing  Sal- 
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setteby  force,  641.  Approves  of  the 
treaty  iwith  Ragoba,  549.  Plans  of 
taxation,  proj^osed  by  Mr.  Hastings 
and  Mr.  Francis,  rejected  by  thS  Com- 
pany, IV.  12.  Directs  the  restora- 
tion to  office  of  Mr.  Bristow  and  Mr. 
Fowke,  who  had  been  removed  by 
Mr.  Hastings,  19.  The  Governor 
and  Council  decide  by  vote  that  the 
directions  of  the  Company  in  this 
business  shall  not  be  comphed  with, 
19.  The  removal  of  Mahomed  Reza 
Khan  and  the  establishing  Munny 
Begum,    disapproved    by  the  Com- 

emy,  and  ordered  to  be  reversed,  25. 
xpresses  its  approval  of  attacking 
the  Pdonah  states,  37.  Its  indigna- 
tion at  the  nnsuecessful  result  of  this 
attack,  38.  Sir  John  Lindsay  vested 
by  the  Company  to  take  command  of 
its  vessels  ot  war  in  the  Indian  seas, 
and  treat  and  settle  matters  in  the 
Persian  Golf,  while  secretly  appoint- 
ed by  the  Crown  as  minister  pleni- 
potentiary, 60.  Dangeroos  conse- 
qoences  of  these  jarring  powers  in  the 
same  person,  ibid.  Government  of 
India  in  the  hands  of  the  Company 
more  likely  to  have  a  favourable 
change,  than  in  the  hands  of  the  mi- 
nisters of  the  Crown,  74.  Conduct 
of  the  Directors  of  the  Compaiw  in 
England  on  the  dethronement  ot  the 
Rajah  of  Tanjorc,  103.  The  Com- 
pany appoints  Lord  Pigot  Governor 
of  Madras,  105.  Orders  a  Committee 
of  Circuit  to  be  formed  for  ascertain- 
ing the  stale  of  the  country  subject  to 
the  Madras  Presidency,  108.  Orders 
Lord  Pigot,  who  had  been  in)])rison- 
ed  by  the  council  of  Madras,  to  be 
restored  to  office,  121.  See  Pigot. 
i%ppoints  Sir  Thomati  Rumbold  Go- 
vernor on  the  recall  of  Lord  Pigot, 
122.  See  Rumbold.  Expresses  its 
dfsapprobalTou  of  the  treaty  of  Vi- 
zeram  Raz,  128.  Appoints  Lord 
Macartney  on  the  removal  of  Rum- 
bold, 191.  Represents  to  ministers 
the  evils  resulting  from  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature  appointed  by  par- 
liament, 278.  New  ooard  for  the  re- 
guiation  of  its  revenues,  312.  Ex- 
presses its  disapprobation  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Rajah  of  Benares  by  Mr. 
Hastings,  354.  Its  animadversions 
on  Mr.  Hastings's  removal  of  Mr. 
Bristow  and  Mr.  Fowke,  406.     Its 


decision  respecting  the  treatment  of 
nie  Begums,  420.  Legislative  pro- 
cecdiogs  relative  to  its  loans  and  oivi- 
dends,  456.  Discussions  rdaiive  to 
the  renewal  of  its  charter,  487: 
Regulations  introduced  on  the 
renewal  of  its  charter  by  Lord 
North,  4()0.  Bill  for  restramiog  its 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  462. 
Petitions  parliament  ibr  pecuniary 
relief,  46?,  485.  How  its  divideoils 
are  made  when  there  are  no  profits, 
486.  Bills  introduced  into  parlia- 
ment for  the  better  government  of 
its  affairs,  495,  470,  486.  See  fur- 
ther, Dundas,  Fox,  Pitt.  Effects  of 
the  Board  of  Control  on  the  Com- 

n,  489.  Sute  of  its  government 
ndia  on  the  derarture  of  Mr. 
Hastings,  V.  9.  Remonstrances 
against  payment  of  the  Nabob  of 
Arcot*s  aebts,  as  ordered  by  the  Board 
of  Control,  20.  Appoints  Mr.  Hol- 
land Governor  of  Madras,  but  op- 
posed in  it  bjr  the  Bo«ird  of  Control, 
30.     New  bills  in  parliament  for  the 

.  better  management  of. its  affairs,  oh 
ject  of  the  first,  58 ;  object  of  the 
second  and  third,  60,6l.  Allowed 
to  raise  money  and  increase  its  stock, 
62.  Attempts  to  recover  its  power, 
69 ;  but  s«)l>dued  by  Mr.  Pitt's  decla- 
ratory bill,  72.  Votes  ati  annuity  of 
5,000/.  and  other  sums  to  Mr. 
Hastings,  230.  Territory  of  Rha!!- 
dateriah  assigned  to  it,  to  liquidate  a 
long  standinjj  debt,  267.  Though 
pleased  with  Sir  A.  Ca  mpbcirs  arrange- 
ments, yet  considers  injustice  to  hare 
been  done  to  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore, 
300.  Makes  an  addition  to  the  sums 
required  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  ibid. 
Approves  the  measure  of  taking  pos- 
session of  his  revenues,  309.     aendi 

«  out  recruits  of  m«i  and  money  on 
the  war  with  Tippoo,  345.  Its 
finances  in  1793,  544.  Renewal  of 
its  charter  opposed  by  the  Enriish 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  VI.  2. 
Adds  2,000,000/.  to  its  stock,  by  sub- 
scription, 5.  Debates  in  parliament 
on  renewal  of  its  charter,  6.  Im- 
poses additional  bnrdens  on  the 
Nabob  of  Oude,  41.  Fumickabad 
ceded  to  it,  238.  lu  desire  for  good 
government  in  India,  286.  Its  in- 
structions to  Lord  Momington  re- 
specting the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  261. 
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Takes  upon  itself  the  debts  of  the 
Nabob,  2^7.  Government  of  the 
Carnatic  seized  bj  tt,  ibid«  Approves 
of  the  proceedings  against  the  Nabob 
before  it  knev^  what  the  proceedings 
were,  298.  State  of  its  rcrenacs 
from  1793  to  1805,  543,  et  seq.  See 
further,  Ck>ntrol,  Board  of. 

East  India  Company,  French*  See 
French. 

Ecbal,  acoonnt  of,  II.  274. 

Ecbatana,  city  of,  and  its  palace,  II.  1 1, 
note. 

Education,  low  state  of,  among  the 
Hindus,  II.  104.  Attention  paid  to 
it.  by  the  Turks  and  Persians,  106. 
Considered  by  the  Americans  of 
Mexico  and  Peru,  as  a  principal  daty 
of  the  government,  ibid,  and  note. 
Insufficient  as  a  remedy  for  Indian 
crimes,  V.  510,  541. 

Edwards,  Captain,  ogives  evidence  of 
Colonel  Hannay  being  the  occasion 
of  the  insurrections  in  Goruckpore, 
IV.  387- 

Egerton,  Colonel,  one  of  the  committee 
sent  to  settle  the  government  of 
Poooah,  IV.  35. 

Egypt,  intelligence  of  the  French  ex* 
pedition  to,  VI.  S6.  The  fleet  de- 
stroyed bv  Admiral  Nelson,  88. 

Egyptians,  cnronology  of,  I.  134.  Wor- 
shippers of  the  sun,  335,  note.  Wor- 
shippers of  the  ox  and  other  animals, 
367.  Their  method  of  counting, 
93,  note.  Their  degree  of  civilization 
estioiated,  202,  note. 

Ekojee  or  Angogce,  half-brother  of 
S«vagee,  he  and  his  posterity  left 
Rajahs  of  Tanjore,  II.  359. 

Elements,  origin  of  the  worship  of,  I. 

339. 

Elephanta,  cave  of,  IF.  4. 

Ellavauasore,  takeu  by  the  French^  III. 
176. 

Elliot,  Sir  Gilbert,  articles  of  impeach- 
ment by,  against  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  V.  67. 

Ellis,  Mr.  one  of  the  Bena^l  Council, 
characteriaed  as  of  a  violent  temper, 
III.  275.  Appointed  chief  of  the 
iactory  at  Patna,  386.  Instances  of 
his  aroitraij  conduct  to  the  Nabob  of 
Bensal,  ibid.     Threatens  and  after- 

.   wards  invadea  Patna,  308. 

^phinstone,  Mr.  ascribes  to  the  Af- 
ghauns  a  love  of  the  subtleties  of  me- 


taphysics, II.  69.  Hia  account  of  the 
tenets  of  the  sect  called  Sofees,  76^ 
note. 

Embassy,  sent  to  the  Mogd  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  I.  I9.  Of  Sir  Thomas 
Roe,  to  the  Mogul  court,  29.  Re- 
sult of  the  measure,  58.  By  the 
East  India  Company,  to  the  court  of 
Feroksere,  III.  27.  By  the  Supreme 
Cooncil,  to  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  IV. 
34.  B^  Lord  Mornington,  to  tha 
King  of  Persia,  VI.  16O. 

Emir  Jumla,  account  of,  11.335.  Made 
Vizir  to  Shah  Jehan,  336.  His  ex- 
ploits, in  concert  with  Aurnngzebe, 
in  Deccan,  ibid.  Aids  Aurangzebe 
in  the  defeat  of  his  brother  Soja,  345. 
From  the  jealousy  of  Aurungzebe 
sent  to  make  war  against  the  King  of 
Assam,  35 1 .  Returni  ne  from  the  ez- 
pedition  is  attacked  with  a  dysentery 
and  dies,  952. 

Emir  Jumla,  favourite  of  Perokser^  his 
plots  agatnst  the  two  Seyds,  Hnssun 
and  Abdoola,  11.385. 

Emrut  Rao,  a^irs  of  Poonah  admi- 
nistered in  his  name,  VI.  327.  In- 
tention ascribed  to  him  of  baming 
that  city,  343.  Flies  from  it, 
on  the  arrival  of  General  Welleslcy, 
344. 

English,  commercial  and  nautical  spirit 
of,  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  I.  5.  In- 
stances of  the  use  of  torture  by,^  48. 
Increasing  prosperity  of,  from  the  ac- 
cession ot  James  the  First,  92.  Pre- 
tended descent  of,  133,  note.  Ac-' 
cosed  of  blind  opposition  to  innova- 
tion, II,  23,  note.  Defects  of  their 
code  of  laws,  443.  Their  laws 
charsed  with  being  more  cruel  than 
the  Mahomedan  law  of  mutilation, 
447.  English  notions  of  law  irra- 
tional, V.  433.  English  despotism 
the  cause  of  Indian  crimes,  474.  For 
military  transactions  of  the  Engltsh, 
see  the  names  of  the  respective  places 
which  were  the  scenes  of  them, 
and  the  names  of  the  officers  by  whom 
they  were  performed. 

Erroad,  taken  bv  the  army  under  Lord 
Cornwallis,  V.  289- 

Ethics,  state  of,  with  the  Hindus,  II. 
76. 

Evidence,  Hindu  laws  relating  to,  I. 
232.  Remarks  on  die  Engl'ish  law 
of,  V.  50.    Some  of^the  rules  of, 
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ekarain^d,  96.  Self-con victiof^  evi- 
dence examined,  1S3.  In  evidence 
alone  consists  the  trial  of  a  cause, 
S45.     Circumstantial  evidence,  S4R. 

Excavations,  Indian,  II.  4,  note.  Their 
wonderful  appearance  partly  ascrib- 
able  to  nature,  ibid. 

Expedition,  grand  instrument  of  success 
in  war,  II.  344. 

Factories,  establishment  of,  injurious 
to  the  profits  of  the  East  India  G>m- 
pany,  I.91. 

Factorships,  not  to  be  held  by  Members 
of  the  Supreme  Council  in  Bengal, 
III.  369. 

Fairfax,  Major,  reason  assigned  by  him, 
why  a  share  of  the  plunder  at  Bid- 

f;agur  was  refused  to  Mr.  Hastings, 
V.  553. 

Fakeers,  mortifications  and  torments 
which  they  indict  on  themselves,  I. 
352.  Indecency  of  those  who  travel 
in  pilgrimage,  398,  note.  Curious 
history  of  a  tribe  of,  who  gave  alarm 
to  Aurungzebe,  II.  352. 

Falsehood  and  dissimulation,  height  to 
which  ihey  are  carried  by  the  Hin- 
dus, 1. 402.  Supposed  to  have  been 
the  cause  of  the  trial  by  ordeal,  ibid, 
note. 

Famine,  through  India,  II.  329.  In 
Deccan,  349.  Destructive  ravages 
by,  among  the  inhabiiants  of  Bengal, 

III.  432.     Sufferings  by,  at  Madras, 

IV.  222. 

Ferdosi,  poet,  entertained  at  the  court 
of  Mahmood,  II.  223. 

Ferguson,  Dr.  on  works  of  magnificence 
executed  by  rude  nations,  quoted,  II. 
Jl,  note.  On  the  historical  con- 
struction to  be  put  on  the  legends  of 
ancient  heroes,  62,  note.  On  the 
qualities  and  habits  of  civilization 
apparent  in  the  naked  savage,  141, 
note. 

Feroksere,  son  of  Azim  Ooshaun,  pro- 
ceeding by  which  he  attained  to  the 
throne,  II. 382.  Murders  witIT which 
he  begins  his  reign,  384.  Plots 
against  the  life  of  the  two  Seyds, 
who  had  helped  him  to  his  advance- 
ment, 386.  His  wars  with  the  Seiks, 
388.  Throws  himself  on  the  mercy 
of  the  Seyds  and  is  dethroned,  39 1. 
Cured  of  a  disreputable  disease  by  an 
English  surgeon.  III.  28.  Benefit 
derived  from  this  circumstance  to  the 
East  India  Company,  ibid. 


Feroze,  ton  of  Daood,  Mahomcdan 
sovereign  in  Deccan,  II.  307. 

Feroze,  son  of  Mahomed  the  Third, 
agricultural  and  other  improvements 
made  by  him,  during  his  sovereignty, 

II.  627. 

Feroze,  son  of  Mallek,  an  adventurer, 
his  reign,  II.  249- 

Ferruckabad,  government  of,  ceded  to 
the  Company,  VI.  238.  Remarks 
on  the  circumstance,  234.  Mode  in 
which  it  is  executed,  235.  Sclile- 
ment  of  the  ceded  districts,  239.  The 
Zemindars  of  the  new  districts  refrac- 
tory, 24 1 .  The  measure  approved  of 
by  the  Directors,  244. 

Feudal  system,  idea  of,  never  had  exist- 
ence in  India,  IV.  102. 

Finances  of  the  East  India  Company. 
See  East  India  Company. 

Fine  arts,  state  of,  with  the  Hindus,  II. 
32,  195. 

Fire,  oblations  to,  one  of  the  Hindn 
sacraments,  account  of,  I.  436. 

Firebracc,  Sir  Basil,  his  intrigues  wiih 
the  two  East  India  Companies,  I. 
129,  note.  * 

Fisheries,  state  of  the  Dutch,  in  the 
reign  of  James  the  First,  I.  96. 

Flattery.  See  Adulation  and  Panegyric. 

Fleas  and  other  vermin,  treated  with  a 
preserving  care  by  the  Hindus,  I. 
368,  note. 

Fletcher,  Colonel,  killed  in  the  cele- 
brated battle  of  Colonel  Baillie  with 
Hyder  Ali,  IV.  167. 

Fletcher,  Sir  Robert,  takes  Allahabad, 

III.  360.  His  concern  in  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  IV. 
110.  Put  under  arrest  by  LordPTgot, 

U8.  ^  ^ 

Flint,  Captain,  defeats  the  operations  of 
Tippoo  Saib,  lit  Tiagar,  V.  295. 

Floyd,  Colonel,  surprises  and  takes  Sat- 
timungal  without  bloodshed,  V.  S90. 
Retreats  and  is  obliged  to  quit  it, 
291.  Wounded  in  a  skirmish  with 
the  troops  of  Tippoo  Saib  near  Ban- 
galore, 317.  His  operations  at  the 
siege  of  Seringapatam,  VI.  123. 

Floyer,  Governor,  extracts  of  letters  by, 
to  Pretaupa  Sing,  King  of  Tanjore, 
III.  80,  note. 

Fo,  instances  of  his  incarnation,  II.  192. 

Foot  of  a  king,  why,  according  to  Zo- 
roaster, placed  in  Heaven,  and  the 
rest  of  his  body  in  the  lower  regional 

1.369,  notcr  r^^^^T^ 
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Forbes,  Mr.  on  the  Indian  excavations, 
II.  4y  note. 

Forde,  Colonel,  his  operations  in  Car* 
naticy  III.  s4g.  Takes  Masulipatam, 
252.  Defeats  the  Dutch  near  Chin- 
so  ra,  258. 

Forster,  Mr.  cites  an  instance  of  the 
extraragant  pious  ejaculations  of  a 
Persian  in  distress,  I.  293.  Says 
Hindu  women  are  debarred  the  use 
of  letters,  388,  note.  On  exclusion 
of  the  Hindu  women  from  society, 
quoted,  393,  note.  On  the  deport- 
ment of  the  Russians,  400,  note.  On 
the  bodily  strength  of  the  Afghauns, 
who  abstain  from  animal  food,  412, 
note.  On  the  fiJihiness  of  the  Hin- 
dus, 419.  On  the  expertness  of  rude 
nations  in  the  use  of  tools,  II.  30, 31. 
Says  the  Hindus  have  a  slender  know- 
leoge  of  the  rules  of  proportion,  and 
none  of  perspective,  33.  On  the 
similarity  of  customs  in  the  various 
nations  of  Asia,  quoted,  190. 

Fort  St.  George,  first  building  of,  I.  66. 

Fort  William,  built  and  constituted  a 
presidency,  I.  125. 

Fortifications,  value  attached  to  them 
by  the  Hindus,  I.  181.  Nature  of 
Hindu  fortifications,  II.  184,  note. 

Fowke,  Joseph  and  Francis,  indicted 
for  a  conspiracy.  III.  563. 

Fowke,  Mr.  Francis,  deprived  of  the 
ofRce  of  Resident  of  Benares,  by  Mr. 
Hastings,  IV.  18.  Office  restored  to 
him  by  the  Directors,  407. 

Vox,  Charles  James,  provisions  of  his 
two  India  bills  suted,  IV.  470.  Fer- 
ment excited  by  them  in  the  nation, 
475.  Interference  of  the  King  on 
the  subject  of  them,  476.  Justice  of 
the  outcry  against  them  examined, 
477-  Character  of  the  bills,  480. 
Character  of  the  arguments  opposed 
to  them,  484.  His  attack  upon  Lord 
Macartney  repelled  by  Mr.  Pitt,  V. 
37.  His  reply  to  Mr.  Dundas  on  a 
charge  of^  having  overloaded  the  pa- 
tronage of  India,  46.  Urges  the 
appreciation  of  evidence  in  the  charges 
against  Mr.  Hastings  while  fresh  in 
the  memory,  87.  His  speech  as  ac- 
cuser on  tne  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
95.  Charges  ministers,  after  having 
voted  for  the  impeachment,  with  at- 
tempting to  defeat  its  end,  109.  Re- 
bott  the  improper  language  of  Mr. 


Law  on  the  uial,  136.  Abstract  of 
his  speech  imputing  cruelty  to  Mr. 
Hastings,  l64,  note.  Severity  of  his 
strictures  on  the  professors  of  the  law, 
172.  Sums  up  the  charge  on  pre- 
sents, 217.  His  speech  on  the  bill 
for  renewing  the  Company's  charter, 
VL14. 
Foxcroft,  sent  to  supersede  Sir  Edward 
Winter  at  Fort  St.  George,  is  im- 
prisoned by  him,  I.  87. 
France,  Isle  of,  account  of  tta  fint  pos« 

session  by  the  French,  IH.  47. 
Francis,  Mr.  appointed  a  member  of  the 
first  Supreme  Council  in  India,  III. 
457.  His  arrival  at  Calcutta,  518. 
His  plan  for  levying  Uxes,  IV.  7. 
Objecu  to  Mr.  Hastings's  plan  on  the 
subject  of  taxation,  10.  Opposes  bim 
on  other  points,  13,  21.  Duel  be- 
tween him  and  Mr.  Hastings,  55. 
Departs  for  Europe,  ibid. '  Appoint- 
ed one  of  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  in- 
ouiry .  into  the  proceedings  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  46 1. 
Major  Scott's  philippic  against  him, 
V.  61,  note.  When  called  to  give 
evidence  on  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
why  not  permitted,  128,  206.  His 
plan  of  Indian  finance  blindly  and 
enthusiastically  adopted,  400,  note. 
Frazer,  General,  defeats  part  of  Holkar^s 

army  at  Deeg,  VI.  486. 
Frederick,  Colonel,  his  illness  and  death, 

V.'327,  328. 
French,  their  East  India  Company  pro- 
jected by  Colbert,  1. 90.  Send  twelve 
ships  to  Surat,  94.  Form  an  esta- 
blishment at  Pondicherry,  108.  Take 
Madras,  III.  47.  Further  account 
of  their  settlements  in  India,  and 
nature  of  their  government,  ibid. 
Appoint  Labourdonnais  Governor  of 
their  islands  in  India,  49.  Send  a 
fleet  to  India  with  hostile  designs 
against  the  English,  52.  Engage- 
ment between  theirs  and  the  English 
fleet,  57.  Improvement  of  their  co- 
lony in  Bengal  byDupleix,  Governor 
of  Pondicherry,  59.  A  tuck  Fort  St. 
David  without  success,  69.  Support 
the  pretensions  of  Chunda  Saheo  to 
the  government  of  the  Carnatic,  89* 
Their  attempt  upon  Trichinopoly 
baffled,  110.  Defeat  the  English, 
and  are  defeated  in  their  turn  at  Gin* 
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gee»  114.    Obtain  the  Mustance  of 
the  Mysorians  and  Mahrattas,  115. 
Amount  of  their  forces*  118.  Besiege 
Trichinopoly,  II9.    Negotiaijon  be- 
tween the  French  and  English  enter- 
ed ioto,  but  broken  off,  121.     Nego- 
tiation between  the  French  and  £og- 
lish   governments   in   Europe,    122. 
Treaty  si|;ned  between  the  contend* 
ing    parlies    at    Pondicherry,     126. 
French  join  Salabot  Jung,  and  march 
against  the  Mysore,  134.    Restrained 
from  active  opposition  by  their  diffi- 
culties  in  the   country   of  Salabut 
Jong,  136.   Commenoement  of  hos- 
tilities between  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish in  Europe,  156.    Unjust  designs 
of  Clive  against  the  French,    158. 
Gallantry  with  which   they  defend 
themselves   at   Chandernagor,    160. 
TakeEUaranasote,  176.    Invest  Tri- 
conopoly,   177.    Reduce  eieht  ioTii 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chittapet 
atid  Trmomalee,  and  establish  col- 
lectors in  tbe  districts,  189.    Reeeive 
a  strong  reinforcement  commanded 
by  Laily,  183.    Engage  the  English 
fleet,  186.    Their  forces  superior  to 
those  of  the  English,  ibid.     Take 
Fort  St.  David,  ig5.    UnderUkean 
.  expedition  againatTaojore,  IQS.  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  French  and  English 
fleets,  201.    French  take  Arcot,  204. 
Bombard  Madras,  208.    Obliged  to 
relinquish    the   siege,   212.    Naval 
enga^ment  between  the  French  and 
English,  215.     French   repel  with 
great  gallantry  an  attack  bv  the  Eog- 
Jish  on  Wandewash,  210.    Driven 
from  the  Northern  Circars,  218.  Sur- 
prise   and    take    Conjeveram,    923. 
Defeated  in  the  battle  of  Wandewash, 
224.  Lose  Chittapet  and  A  root,  22&. 
Lose  Timery,   Devi-cotah,    Trino- 
malee,  Alaroparva,  and  Carical,  2^7. 
Lose  Valdore,  Chillambaram,    and 
Cuddalore,  228.    Endeavour  to  ob- 
tain assistance  from  Mysore,   ibid. 
Lose  Pondicherry,  Thiagar,  Gingee, 
and  Mah^,  their  last  remaitoing  set- 
tlement, 233,  234.     Possessions  re- 
atored  to  the  French  by  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  342.    Aim  at  the  establish- 
ment  of  a  factory  at  Poonah,  and 
the  acQuisition  of  a  sea-port  on  the 
coast  or  Malabar,  by  an  agent  of  the 
name  of  St.  Lubin,  IV.  29.    On  a 


Mnewal  of  the  war,  their  Indian  pos- 
sessions sgain  taken  by  tbe  Eng^uh, 
!40.  '  Homanity  of  tneir  officen,  ia 
the  service  of  Hyder  Ali,  to  the 
English  prisoners,  1^.  Sendalai^ 
reinforcement  from  Europe,  805. 
Their  fleet  under  Suffretn  beaten  by 
the  English  fleet  in  Praya  Bay,  207. 
Land  2000  troops  at  Porto  Novo, 
8 12.  Their  fleet  again  engaged  viih 
the  English,  214:  a0Lin,217.  Take 
Trincomalee,  219.  Another  engsge- 
ment  of  their  fleet  with  the  En^bh, 
220.  French  repulse  the  English  in 
an  attack  upon  their  works  at  Cudda- 
lore,  325.  The  fleets  have  a  further 
battle,  326.  Cessation  of  arms  be- 
tween the  French  and  English,  327. 
Possessions  restored  to  the  Fiencb 
on   the  oondosion   of   a  treaty  of 

reace,  46q.  Their  settlements  in 
ndia  again  captured  by  the  Engibb, 
V.  397-  French  force  in  the  army 
of  the  Nizam,  VL  29.  Their  invasion 
of  Egypt,  86.  Tbe  fleet  accompany- 
ing this  invasion  destroyed  by  Ad- 
miral Nelson,  88. 

Frezier,  quoted  on  the  skill  of  the  In- 
dians in  conveying  water  to  their 
dwellings,  II.  20,  note. 

Frobtsher,  Martin,  aitempU  the  North 
West  Passage,  1. 7. 

Fryer,  to  hia  Travels,  ascribes  to  the 
Gentoos  inhumanity  both  to  tbeir 
cattle  and  to  their  sick,  I.  369,  note. 

.  Qaoted  on  the  Hindu  mode  of  set- 
tling ouarrels,  409,  note.  On  the  mesa 
and  filthy  state  of  the  houses  of  their 
merchants,  420,  note.  On  the  skill 
of  their  artisans,  considering  their 
rude  tools,  II.  31. 

Fullerton,  Colonel,  his  arrival  in  India, 
IV.  309.  His  expedition  into  Coim- 
betore,  239.  Establishes  a  system  of 
intelligence,  in  which  the  Enclish 
had  been  deficient  during  the  wnole 
war,  241. 

Fullerton,  Mr.  on  the  massacre  of  the 
English  prisoners  by  Meer  Caosim, 
his  the  only  life  saved,  HI.  308. 

Funeral  ceremooies  of  the  Hindus,  I. 
448. 

Fuuee  Mahomed,  frther  of  Hyder  AH, 
account  of.  III.  406. 

Fyzoolla  Khan,  chief  of  the  Rohilla  na- 
tion, defeated  by  the  English  and  the 
Nabob  of  Oude,  III.  509.    Agrae- 
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ment  of  the  Nabob  with,  5  IS.  Tmtj 
to  de$poil  hini»  IV.  374,  408,  414. 
His  death,  VI.  40. 

Gaming^  Hindus  strongly  infected  with 
the  vice  of,  1.^414.  Propensity  to, 
of  the  Chinese  and  Malays,  ibid, 
note.  The  vice  of  all  rude  nations, 
11.40. 

Ganges,  sacrifices  to,  of  the  Hindus,  by 
drowning  themselves  in  it,  I.  358. 

Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  quoted  on  the 
method  of  government  observed  by 
the  Incas,  I.  177»  note.  On  the  thc^ 
ological  notions  of  the  Incas,  996] 
note.  On  the  wise  sa^^ings  of  an  Inca 
on  religious  worship,  329,  note. 
Cites  a  list  of  the  moral  sayinss  of  a 
celebrated  Inca,  363,  note.  His  ac- 
count of  the  stately  edifices  of  the 
Incas,  II.  7*  On  Peruvian  agricul- 
ture, quoted,  26,  note.  On  the  skill 
of  the  Peruvians  in  casting  and 
moulding  figures,  35,  note.  On  the 
skill,  in  imitation,  of  the  Peruvian 
Indians,  39.  On  the  dramatic  works 
of  the  Peruvian  Amautas,  54.  On 
the  establishment-of  schools  io  Coz- 
00,  by  Inca  Roca,  106,  note. 

Gardener,  Colonel,  VI.  1 12. 

Gaurian  dynasty,  commencement  of  the 
first,  II.  230.  lu  termination,  248. 
Commencement  of  the  second,  249. 

Gawilghur,  siege  and  capture  of  the 
fort  of,  VI.  436. 

Gaznevides,  ori|;in  of,  11.  2 1 6.  Pro- 
vinces bdongmg  to,  224.  Their  fall, 
228. 

Genealogy  of  the  Hindu  kings,  L  137' 

Gcntoo  Sepoys,  400  embarked  in  boats 
by  the  English,  and  ltd  Io  perish, 
111.  150,  note. 

Gentoos,  charged  with  inhumanity  to 
their  cattle  and  sick,  I.  369*  Cha- 
racterized as  a  treacbevout  and  deceits 
ful  people,  402,  note, 

Getes,  their  ideas  of  God,  I.  292. 

Ghauu,  heighu  in  the  country  of  the 
Mahrattas,IV.26l. 

Ghazee  ad  dien  Khan  Bahadur,  ap- 
pointed by  Shah  Aulum  Subahdar 
of  Guzerat,  II.  376.  Nominated  to 
the  office  of  Ameer  al  Omrah,  405. 
.  Being  appointed  to  the  vic&-ro|^lty 
of  Deccan,  dies  in  his  way  to  it,  at 
AuruQgabad,4l2.  Hia  death  ascribed 
to  poison.  III.  129. 


Ghaiee  ad  dien,  son  of  the  preceding, 
receives  all  his  father's  titles,  i I.  412. 
Seizes  the  person  of  Ahmed  Shah, 
and  sets  up  a  son  of  Jehander  in  his 
stead,  414.  Changes  his  nanie  to 
Uiuad  ui  Mulk,  415.  Revolts  and 
takes  Delhi,  416.  Contrives  the  mur- 
der of  Aulumgeer,  whom  he  had 
raised  to  the  throne,  4 19.  Having 
set  Mohee  al  Sunnut  on  the  throne, 
shuts  himself  up  in  one  of  the  strong- 
est forts  in  the  country  of  SuraJe.MuI, 
ibid.  With  Suraje  Mul  joms  the 
Mahratu  army  against  the  Durances, 
421.  Further  mention  of.  III.  853, 
360. 

Gheause,  sovereign  io  Deccan,  lost  his 
throne  and  bis  eyes,  after  reigning  a 
month,  II.  307. 

Gheriah,  taken  by  Clive,  III.  153.. 

Ghofl&r,  Se^d,  after  beginning  his  career 
in  the  Efnglish  service,  acts  against 
them  under  Tippoo  Saib,  VI.  U3, 
114. 

Gholam  Khadur,  bis  traitorous  and 
cruel  conduct  towards  the  Emperor 
Shah  Aulum,  VI.  403,  404. 

Gholaum  Mahomed,  kills  his  eldest 
brother,  and  usurps  the  Kohilla  go- 
vernment, VI.  40.  Conductor  the 
English  on  that  occasion,  ibid. 

Ghurka,  English  expedition  against  the 
Rajah  of.  III.  39O. 

Gibbon,  on  the  pretension  of  rade  na- 
tions to  high  antiquity,  quoted,  I. 
133,  note,  136,  note.  Charges  the 
laws  of  the  twelve  tables  with  having 
been  written  in  blood,  2 1 7.  Cha- 
racterizes retaliation  as  an  inhuman 
and  unequal  principle,  219,  note 
Denominates  ^aokstone  theor/A^dor 
judge,  224,  note.  Quoted  on  the 
allegorical  terms  of  Pagan  mythology, 
325.  Of  all  religions,  pronounces 
the  Egyptian  to  be  the  most  con- 
temptible and  abject,  326.  Asserts 
supmeness  and  carelessnesa  of  futu- 
rity to  be  the  invariable  character  of 
savage  nations,  413,  note.  Quoted 
on  the  carpets  and  linen  garments  of 
the  Goths,  II.  17,  note.  Oa  the  in* 
ferences  to  be  derived  from  the  He- 
ruli  and  Lombards  in  their  native 
wilda  cultivating  flax,  27s  note.  His 
character  of  the  Koran,  59,  note. 
Says  that  the  art  and  genius  of  history 
have  ever  been  unknown  to  the  Asia- 
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tics,  64,  note.  Make*  the  modern 
Persians  totally  ignorant  of  the  vic« 
tory  of  SapOFy  ibid.  Quoted  on  the 
investigation  of  metaphysical  ques- 
tions by  the  Mahomedans,  69.  On 
the  copiousness  of  the  Arabian  lan- 

giiage,  80,  note.  Suppose!)  all  the 
cythian  and  much  of  the  Indian 
science  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  Greeks,  97,  note.  Characterizes 
pastoral  manners  as  adapted  to  the 
fierce  and  cruel  habits  of  a  military 
life,  141,  note.  Quoted  on  the  little 
skill  of  the  Persians  in  the  military 
art,  190.  On  exaggerated  accounts 
of  the  Egyptians,  ^204,  note.  His 
first  object  in  writing  to  inspire  ad- 
miration, to  impart  knowledge  only 
his  second,  912. 

Gifts,  to  the  priests,  in  the  Hindo  reli- 
gion, form  an  essential  part  of  ex- 
piation and  sacrifice,  I.  103. 

Gilchrist,  Mr.  supposes  the  digits  and 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  of  the  Hin- 
dus to  have  been  nieroglyphics,  II. 
100,  iK)te. 

Gillies,  Or.  his  account  of  the  sump- 
tuous tissues  and  houses  of  the  Baby- 
lonians, 11.  17,  note.- 

Gingre,  taken  by  the  French,  HI.  99. 
Attacked  by  the  English  unsuccess- 
fully, 1 14.  Taken  by  the  English, 
234 

Gingens,  Captain,  defeated  by  Chunda 
Saheb  and  the  French  near  Volcon- 
da,  III.  102. 

Gineis  Khan,  chief  of  a  Tartar  tribe 
called  Moguls,  formidable  combi-. 
nation  of  Tartar  tribes  formed  by 
him,  U.  236.  Takes  Pekin  and  adds 
the  northern  provinces  of  China  to 
his  empire,  ibid.  Other  places  re- 
duced to  his  sovereignty,  237-  Date 
of  his  death,  ibid.  Possessions  of 
his  descendants,  270. 

Glass- making,  art  of,  known  to  the 
Hindus,  but  not  sufficiently  to  be 
turned  to  any  useful  purpose,  II.  42. 
First  discovered  by  the  Jews,  ibid, 
note. 

Goa,     the    great    mart    between    the 

-  Portuguese  and  Indians,  I.  I7. 
Portuguese  masters  of,  35.  Block- 
aded by  the  Dutch,  78.  Taken  by 
Mahomed,  mn  of  Nizam,  II.  309. 

Goddard,    General,    succeeds   to   the 

-  command  of  the  troops  on  march 

9 


finom  Bengal  to  Bombay,  IV.  4 1.  En- 
trusted with  powers  to  negotiate  with 
the  rulers  of  Berar,  ibid.  Situation 
in  which  he  is  placed  by  imperfect 
and  contradictory  .intelligence,  42- 
Marches  across  India  to  Surat,  45. 
On  the  failure  of  the  negotiation, 
takes  the  field  and  storms  Ahmed- 
abad,  the  capital  of  Guzerac,  48. 
Surprises  the  camu  of  Scindia  and 
puts  his  army  to  night,  49.  Takes 
Bassein,  26O.  Farther  operations  of 
his  army,  ibid. 
Godheu,  M.  sent  to  negotiate  a  peace 
with  the  English,  and  siipersede  Do- 

rleix,  as  governor  of  rondicherry, 
n.  125.  Having  effected  the  object 
of  his  mission,  departs  for  Europe, 
132. 

Godolphin,  lord,  appointed  arbitrator 
between  the  old  and  new  Eiiit  India 
(Company,  on  their  union,  I.  130. 
The  Company  how  constituted  at 
that  period.  III.  2. 

Gods,  multiplicity  of,  acknowledged  by 
the  Hindus,  I.  285.  Lofty  descrip- 
tion of  their  attributes  in  the  Hindu 
books,  289.  Meaning  of  these  ex- 
pressions in  the  mouths  of  rude  peo- 
nle  illustrated,  290.  How  descnbed 
Dy  several  nations,  29I.  Excessive 
growth  of  flattery  to  the  gods  exem- 
plified in  the  Hindus,  313.  Ideas  of 
the  gods  rude,  where  ideas  of  the 
mundane  system  are  rude,  329.  Titles 
given  to  gods  given  also  to  kings  and 
great  men,  330,  note. 

Goguet,  M.  quoted  on  the  claim  of 
nations  to  high  antiquity,  I.  133, 
note  On  the  things  most  worthy 
of  observation  in  the  Egyptian  his- 
tory, 148,  note.  On  the  little  re- 
moteness of  human  society,  152,  note. 
On  the  division  of  a  people  into  tribes 
and  professions,  1 73,  note.  On  the 
treatment  of  Athenian  women  in  the 
barbarous  times  of  Greece,  S89,  note. 
On  the  entire  isnorance  of  the  Peru- 
vians and  Mexicans  in  building 
▼aults,  II.  14,  note.  ^On  the  tissues 
of  the  Eastern  nations,  17,  note.  On 
the  engraving  on  fine  stones,  as  evi- 
dence of  the  progress  of  the  arts,  89^ 
note.  On  the  use  of  poetry,  before 
the  art  of  writing  was  known,  45, 
note.  On  the  mode  of  calculation 
by  th«  negroes  on  the  coast  of  Juida, 
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p3,  nole.  On  ihe  antiquity  of  the 
invention  of  numerical  characters, 
99.  On  the  attainments  of  the  Egyi>- 
tians,-903. 

Gohud,  Ranna,  Rajah  of,  alliance  of 
the  English  with,  IV.  49.  Invasion 
of  his  territory,  defended  by  Captain 
Popham,  51.  His  territory  passes  to 
the  English,  VL  500.  Resigned  by 
Lord  Cornwallis  to  Scindia,  527. 

Grolconda,  privileges  granted  by  the 
King  of,  to  the  En^ish  East  India 
Company,  1. 58.  Kingdom  of  found- 
ed by  Kooltub  al  Mulk,  II.  310. 
Besieged  by  Aurunzebe,  whose  son 
marries  the  king's  beautiful  daughter, 
335.  Besieged  a  second  lime  byAu- 
runzebey^ndcarried  bytrcachery,371. 

Gombroon,  principal  station  of  the  East 
India  Company  in  the  Pfersian  Gulf, 
1.44. 

Gorriastah,  office  of,  as  broker.  III.  13. 
Villainous  practices  of,  in  carrying  on 
business,  317,  note,  386. 

Gooro  Govind,  prophet  of  the  Seiks, 
account  of,  II.  S79. 

Goring,  Mr.  sent  to  investigate  the  ac- 
counts of  Munny  Begum,  III.  558. 
Goruckpore,  causes  assigned  for  the 
insurrection  in,  IV.  386. 

Goruckpore,  causes  assigned  for  the  in- 
surrection in,  IV.  380. 

Goths,  skill  of,  in  manufacturing  carpets 
and  linen  garments^  II.  16. 

Grovernment,  origin  of,  universally  de- 
rived from  pretended  divine  authority, 
1.154.  Instances  cited,  ibid,  note. 
Hindu  form  of,  1 75.  Misery  and 
disordef  in  human  life,  the  cause  of 
its  origin,  SI 7.  Good  government 
in  India  more  likely  to  be  effected  by 
the  Company,  than  by  the  ministers 
of  the  Crown,  IV.  74.  Fihe  oppor- 
tunity lost,  of  compensating  the  peo- 
ple of  India  for  tne  miseries  of  ill 
ffovernment,  V.  4 1 6.  Government 
m  India  rendered  difficult  by  tlje  state 
of  morals,  49O.  English  government 
often  places  itself  in  a  slate  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  people,  504,  note.  No 
regular  and  effective  restraiiit  on  bad 
government,  VI.  52.  Bad  judicial 
system,  and  a  bad  taxing  system, 
render  the  subversion  of  any  go- 
vernment desirable,  291,  222.  Lord 
Moniington's  ideas  of  the  properties 
desirable  in  a  system  oi  government. 
Vol.  VI. 


223.  Anglo-India  government  dif- 
ferent, according  to  the  different 
classes  of  Indian  princes,  303. 
Governor-General  of  India,  consent  of 
the  King  to  the  appointment,  takea 
away,  and  the  power  of  recaU  given 
instead,  V.  61. 

Govindpore,  granted  to  the  East  India 
Company,  I.  125. 

Govind  Sing  Gunga,  Question  of  his 
character,  on  the  trial  of  Afr.  Hast- 
ings, V.  151. 

Gourdass,  Rajah,  proposed  as  Dewan 
to  the  household  of iheyoung  Nabob 
of  Bengal,  III.  480.  The  office  con- 
ferred on  him,  558.  Taken  from 
him,  570. 

Gowdie,  Major,  takes.  Rayacottah,  V. 
336.  Instance  of  his  numanity  in 
the  assault,  by  his  troops,  of  Nun- 
dydroog,  388. 

Graham,  Mr.  Thomas,  appointed  to  re* 
side  at  Benares,  IV.  19. 

Grain,  manner  in  which  the  trade  of,  is 
carried  on  in  India,  V.  332.  Indian 
practices  to  enhance  the  price  of,  VI. 
50,  5 1 ,  and  note.  Lord  Cornwallis's 
army  distressed  for,  I09. 

Grammar  of  the  Hindus,  account  of,  II. 
68,  78. 

Grant,  Charles,  made  accountant  to  the 
Provincial  Council  of  Moorshedabad, 
III.  558.  Bribes  offered  him  by  the 
head  eunuch  of  Munny  Begum,  ibid. 

Gray,  Mr.  his  account  of  the  villainous 
practices  of  the  Gomastahs  in  busi- 
ness, III.  317>  note. 

Greenland,  coast  of,  character  of  the 
savages  found  there  by  the  Danes, 
I.  422,  note. 

Grey,  Mr.  his  speech  on  the  first  charge 
against  Mr.  Hastings,  V.  95.  Moves 
an  adjournment  of  the  trial,  and 
afterwards  to  proceed  daily  to  judg- 
ment, 202.  Sums  up  the  evidence 
on  the  first  charge,  21 7. 

Griffin,  Admiral,  arrives  with  a  rein- 
forcement, in  India,  III.  70.  Hia 
letter  to  Nizam  al  Mulk,  94. 

Griffiths,  Major,  killed  in  the  battle  of 
Laswaree,  VI.  425. 

Gualior,  fort  of,  taken  by  Captain 
Popham,  IV.  52.  Considered  as 
ceded  to  the  English,  VI.  499.  Re 
stored  by  Lord  Cornwallis  to  Scindia, 
527. 

Guests,  receiving  them  with  honour. 
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one  of  ih«  cacraments  of  the  Hindus, 
II.  4S9. 

Guntoor,  jaghire  of,  bestowed  on  Bas- 
salut  Jung,  III.  403.  Leased  to  the 
Madras  Presidency  by  Bassalut  June, 
and  by  the  Presiden<^  to  the  Nabob 
of  Arcot,  IV.  137.  Madras  Presi- 
dency ordered  by  the  Supreme  Coun* 
,cil  to  restore  it,  I7I.  Circar  of,  de- 
manded by  Lord  Cornwallis  of  Nizam 
AH,  V.  259. 

Guthrie,  Colonel,  wounded  mortally  in 
the  assault  of  thie  fort  of  Tatteeah, 
VI.  849. 

Guzeraty  reduced  by  the  Mahomedans 
in  the  eleventh  century,  11.  S22. 
Rebellion  in,  in  the  reign  of  Akbar, 
305.  Invaded  by  the  Coolies,  317- 
Reduced  under  the  Mahratta  domi- 
nion, 397.  History  of  the  English 
operations  in,  VI.  442. 

Haekery,     Hindu    rehicle,    described, 

11.22. 
Hafiz  Rhamut  Khan,  joins  the  army  of 

the  Dooranees  against  the  Mahrattas, 

II.  520.  His  character,  II [.  489. 
His  gallant  defence  against  the  Eng- 
lish and  Nabob  of  Oude,  608.  Killed 
in  the  battle,  ibid. 

Hairs  on  the  human  body,  pretended 
amount  of,  1. 359. 

Hakim,  brother  of  Akbar,  his  revolt,  II. 
300. 

Halhed,  Mr.  quoted  on  the  Gentoo 
epochs,  I.  135,  note.  On  the  Hindu 
chronology,  140,  note,  14 i, note.  On 
an  impure  brood  introduced  among 
the  Hindus  by  one  of  their  kings,  171. 
On  the  interest  of  loans  among  the 
Hindus,  205.  On  community  of 
goods  enjoyed  by  the  same  family 
among  the  ancient  Jews,  211,  and 
note.  On  th;  ignorance  of  theiiindus 
as  to  the  law  of  testamentary  bequest, 
t\5,  note.  On  the  subiect  of  inde- 
cent crimes  among  the  Hindus,  230, 
note.  On  the  folly  of  allegorizing  the 
Hindu  mythology,  328,  note. 

Halt^  military  term,  striking  instance  of 
effect  in  the  use  of  it,  III.  2 1 6. 

Hamilton,  Captain,  accuses  the  East 
India  Company  of  the  practice  of  tor- 
tore,  I.  49,  note. 

Hamilton,  surgeon,  instance  of  his  dis- 
interestedness  in  favour  of  the  East 
India     Company,    II.    387,    note; 

III.  28. 


Hanging,  Hindu  rood^  of,  1. 2 IS. 
Hannay,  Colonel,  insurrection  in  Go- 
ruck  pore  ascribed  to  his  oppressions, 
IV.  386.    ReporU  against  the  Be- 
gums   proceed    from   him   and  bis 
officers,  889. 
Hannibal,  French  ship,  heroism  dis- 
played by  it,  in  an  engagement  with 
the  English  in  Praya  Bay,  IV.  207. 
Harcourt,   Lieutenant-Colonel,   operas 
tionsofhis  troops  in  Cuttack,VI.441. 
Harem,  of  the  Kajah  of  Beejanuggur, 
women  admitted  into  it  never  per- 
mitted again  to  see  even  their  neamt 
relations.  I.  394,  note. 
Harland,  Sir  Robert,  appointed  Kind's 
commissioner  in  India,  IV.  7I.    His 
sentiments  favourable  to  the  Mah- 
ratus,  72. 
Harper,  Cantain,  sdit  to  the  camp  of 
the  Rohillas  to  negotiate  a  treaty,  ill. 
493.     His  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  Benares  and  Gazcpoor  were 
cultivated,  34 1 . 
Harris,  on  the  interest  *of  the  ryots  in 
land,  quoted,  I.  27^1,  note.     On  the 
religion  of  the  Tartars,  324,  note. 
Harris,  General,  with  the  army  of  Vc- 
lore,  invades  the  territory  of  Tippoo 
Saih,  VI.  46,  47.^    Arrival  with  bis 
army     before     Seringapatam,     IO6* 
Takes  the  place  by  storm,  112.    De- 
tail of  the  assault,  115. 
Harrow  of  the  Hindus,  II.  22. 
Hartley,  Colonel/  commands  the  army 
in  Malabar,  and  defeats  a  portion  of 
Tippoo  Saib*s    forces,  V.  296.    In 
active    service   in    the   second    war 
against  Tipooo,  VI.  99. 
Herri  Sing,  defeated  and  massacred  by 

Hyder  Ali,  III.  409. 
Hastmgs,  Warren,  routine  of  offices 
through  which  he  passed  in  Indis, 
previous  to  his  nomination  to  that  of 
Governor-General,  III.  457.  E»A 
India  Company's  sentiments  of  his 
qualifications,  459.  Directors  recom- 
mend, as  one  of  the  first  measures  of 
his  new  office,  to  seize  Mahomed 
Reza  Khan,  Naib  Ouan  of  Bengal, 
472  5  which  he  executes,  473.  A^ 
rests  Rajah  Shitabroy  also,  who  held 
the  same  office  at  Patna,  476.  His 
reasons  for  consigning  the  ^'oung 
^abob  of  Bengal,  during  his  mi- 
noriLy,  to  the  care  of  Munny  Begum, 
479,  and  note.  His  reasons  for  ap- 
pointing Rajah  Goordass  to  the  office 
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of  dewan  to  the  Naibob's  hoi]teboid> 
480.  His  reasons  for  delay  io  bring- 
ing Mahomed  Reza  Khan  and  Shita- 
broy  to  trial,  482.  Shitabroy,  after 
being  tried  and  acquitted,  having  ^ied 
of  a  broken  heart,  Mr.  Hastings  ap- 
points his  son  chief  agent  of  finance 
in  the  province  of  Bahar,  483.  Sti- 
mulates the  Nabob  Vieir  of  Oude  to 
€on(]^uer'the  Rohillas,  499.  Sells  the 
provinces  of  Corah  and  Allahabad 
to  the  Vizir,  502.  Conceals  the  pro- 
ject of  destroying  the  Rohilias  from 
,  the  Council  and  Court  of  Directors, 
504,  505.  Places  a  private  agent  with 
the  Vizir,  ibid.  Performs  his  pro- 
mise of  assistance  to  the  Vizir,  and 
the  Rohilias  are  conquered,  607.  Re- 
fuses to  lay  official  papers  before  the 
new  Council,  520.  Accused  of  re- 
ceiving presents,  554.  Charges  the 
party  in  the  Supreme  Council  who 
are  against  him,  with  a  design  to  su- 
persede him,  in  his  authority,  ibid. 
Accused  of  receiving  annually  a  large 
aura  from  the  Phousdar  of  Hoogly, 
655.  Accused  of  receiving  a  present 
from  Munny  Begum,  558.  Accused 
by  Rajah  Nuncomar  of  receiving 
presents  and  bribes,  560.  Opposes  all 
inquiry*  ibid.  Ordered  bv  the  Su- 
preme Council  to  refund  wnat  he  had 
thus  illegially  received,  56].  Prose- 
cutes Nuncomar,  ibid.  Corrupt  mo- 
tives alleged  against  him  for  this 
receding,  564.  Allows  the  law  to 
grossly  violated  in  favour  of  his 
Banyan,  568.  Accusations. brought 
against  the  mode  adopted  by  him  of 
collecting  the  revenues,  IV.  2.  Plan 
proposed  by  him  for  levying  taxes,  4. 
His  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the 
.  civil  judicature,  7*  His  conduct  cen- 
sured by  the  Directors,  14.  Tenders 
his  resignation  to  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors by  a  private  agent,  15.  On 
his  resignation  being  accepted,  dis- 
avows his  agent,  and  refuses  to  resign, 
16.  Removes  Mr.  Bristow  from 
Oude,  17.  Recalls  Mr.  Fowkefrom 
Benares,  18.  Disobeys  the  Directors, 
who  order  these  persons  to  be  restor- 
ed, 1 9.  Re-establishes  MuonyB^um 
and  the  Naib  Subahdar,  2^.  Re- 
commends a  connexion  with. the  go- 
vernment of  Berar,  S3.  Figh.l^  a 
duel   with    Mr.    Francis,  '55.      His 


journey  to  Benares,  314.  On  his 
arrival,  puts  the  Rajah  under  arrest, 
328.  See  Benares.  His  conduct  re- 
specting the  plunder  at  Bidgegur, 
34Q,  354.  His  treatment  of  the 
Rajah  of  Benares  condemned  by  the 
Directors,  355.  His  defence  of  his 
conduct  in  the  proceeding,  ibid.  On 
his  arrival  at  Oude,  removes  Mr, 
Bristow  from  the  office  of  resident, 
372.  Agrees  with  the  Nabob  of 
Oude  to  plunder  the  Begums,  873. 
His  conduct  in  this  proceeding  ani- 
madverted upon  and  reprobated,  S8C 
Receives  a  present  of  100,000/.  from 
the  Nabob,  Sgg,  Gives  the  Nabob 
permission  by  treaty  to  despoil  Fy- 
zooUa  Khan,  414.  Seta  asia«Lan  in- 
quiry into  his  conduct  respecting  the 
Begumsyordered  by  the  Directors,6s  I , 
His  nefarious  designs  against  Mr. 
Bristow,  423.  His  plan  for  the  remo- 
val of  the  residency  from  Oude,  43 1 . 
Charged  with  the  practice  of  suborn- 
ing letters,  434.  .  Repeats  hisvisit  to 
Oude,  438.  Witnesses  at  Benares 
the  miserable  effects  of  his  own 
measures,  ibid.  Resigns  and  em- 
barks for  England,  441.  Financial 
results  of  his  administration,  ibid. 
His  intrigues  agatnst  Lord  Macart- 
ney, Governor  of  Madras,  448. 
Things  to  be  considered  in  reviefwing 
his  conduct  and  character  as  Gor- 
venor-General,  453.  Animadver- 
sions on  his  conduct  respecdng 
Bcindia  and  Shah  Auluro,  V.  11. 
His  reply  to  a  charge  of  connivance 
with  Scmdia,  1 5.  Impeachment  of, 
contemplated,  3(),  Mode  of  proceed- 
ing against  him  recommended  by  Mr. 
Burke,  41 .  Articles  of  charge  against 
him  enumerated,  54.  Charge  against 
him  as  to  the  Rohilla  war,  voted 
by  parliament,  noimpeachable,  66. 
Change  in  the  sentiments  of  ministry 
on  this  charge  ascribed  to  some  un- 
known cause,  ibid.  Commencement 
of  proceedings  on  his  impeaohraent, 
62,  Difficulties  respecting  his  tm- 
I>eachment,  as  to  evidencoi  6S.  Ar- 
ticles of  impeachment  voted  by  par- 
liament, 65.  Commencement  of  his 
.  trial,  82.  Managers  of  the  trial  pro* 
pose  to  decide  on  ^ch  article  sef>a- 
.  raiely,  which  is  opposed  l^  hiis  coun- 
sel,    87.    The    court    sides    in    the 
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quation  with  the  hwyen,  89*  Pro- 
ceedings on  the  first  chai^,  relating 
to  Cheyte  ^ng,  96,  His  coansel  argue 
against  patting  cjuestions  tending  to 
lessen  tne  credit  of  wilnesses»  g6. 
The  court  agrees  with  the  counsel^ 
100.  The  major iUr  of  witnesses 
fiiVoarahle  both  to  Mr.  Hastings  and 
biscrimcSy  101.  Proceedings  on  the 
second  char^  relating  to  the  Begums 
of  Oudcy  ibid.  Charge  rekting  to 
piesentt,  103.  Petitions  the  House 
of  Commons  against  Mr.  Burke^s  ac- 
cusations of  his  having  murdered 
Nunoomar  by  the  bands  of  Sir  Elijah 
Impey,  ibid.  Debate  on  the  subject, 
100.  Copy  of  his  letter  to  the  India 
Hooae  excluded  as  evidence^  117- 
Minutes,  containing  the  examination 
of  Noncomar  respecting  presents, 
olgected  to  by  the  Counsel,  118,  and 
lejected  by  the  Lords,  121,  Evi- 
dence of  minutes  of  a  consultation 
signed  by  Mr.  Hastings,  objected  to 


and  excluded,  198.    Instances  of  the 
exclusion  of  other  evidence  against 
him,  1S7— 138.    His  speech  com- 
ptainins  of  the  length  of  his  trial, 
140.    Strange  ideas  disclosed  of  go- 
vernment between  Mr.  Hastinp  and 
hir  masters,.  144.      Other  evidence 
produced  a^inst  him,  excepted  to,. 
151,  157.    The  Commons  agree  to 
shorten  the  trial,  t6Q.    Proceedings 
on  the  fourth  charge,  of  his  wasting 
public  money  on  dependants,   176, 
His  address  to  the   Lords    on  the 
kngth  of   his  trial,   177'     Odium 
{;radual1y  attaching  itself  to  the  trial, 
investigated,  180.  Causes  to  which  the 
length  of  the  trial  is  ascribable,  182. 
Close  of  the  trial  on  the  part  of  the 
prosecution^  188.    His  defence,  I89. 
Counsel  heard  in  his  defence,    19 1. 
Complains  again  of  delay,  and  peti- 
tions the  Loitls  on  the  subject,  194, 
1 12,  217.    His  remittances  to  Eng- 
land, 196.    Proceedings  on  the  pari 
of  the  defence  closed,  198.    Proceed- 
ings in  reply,  204.      Accuses  Mr. 
Burke  of  falsehood,  209.    Summing 
up  of  evidence  in  reply,  217.    Judg- 
ment of  the  Lords,  224.  Sums  voted 
to  him  by  the  East  India  Company, 
230.    The  real  causes  of  the  length 
of  his  trial,  2S2.    Cause  of  his  prin- 
'  cipal  errors  and  misfortunes,  275. 


Havamaal,  Scandinavian  poem^  ehnac" 

ter  of,  and  extract  from,  II.  77- 
Heath,  Captain,  hastjr  proccedingi  of, 
on  the  nrst  hostilities  in  Bengal,!. 
106. 
Henry,  Dr.  on  the  rude  and  indecent 
manners  of  the  Ando-Saxon8,qaotfld, 
L  396.    Account  by,  of  the  Batds  of 
the  North,  II.  65,  note. 
Herinacher^,  one  of  the  incarnations 

of  Vishnu,  fiible  of,  I.  d05. 
Helvetius,  on  the  cause  of  avarice  in 
Eastern  nations,  quoted,  1. 147.    On 
the  character  of  the  Kamschatkans, 
II.  30,  note. 
Herodotus,  quoted  on  the  antiouity  of  na- 
tions, I.  134,  note.  On  the  division  of 
political  associations  into  classes,  159» 
note.    On  the  division  of  land,  iff 
Sesostris,  among  the  people,  I.  259» 
note.    On  the  respect  of  the  E^gvp- 
tian  priests  for  every  thing  that^s 
life,    368,    note.       On    the    mode 
of  counting  by  the  Jl^ptians  and 
Greeks,  II,  93,  note.  On  thechaiao- 
^  ter  of  the  Indians,  whose  mode  of  life 
*  resembled  the  Bactrians,  2 1 0,  note. 
Heroes,  worship  of,  how  occasioned,  L 
336.    Supposed  not  to  have  been  an 
early  pracuce  with  the  Hindus,  ibid. 
Hetopaaesa,  moral  and  popular  book  of 
the  Hindus,  has  pasts  too  indecent  to 
be  translated,  I.  398.    Sloij  in,  of 
a  man  cutting  off  his  wife's  nose 
because  she  would  not  speak  to  him, 
4€6.  Sayings  from,  respecting  princes^ 
II.  168. 
Hill,  Mr.  Member  of  the  MadrasCoun- 
cil,  dismissed  from  the  Company's 
service,  IV.  138. 
Himu,  Vizir,  account  of,  II.  295. 
Hindus,  their  division  of  the  present 
age  of  the  world,  I.  134.    Accoanfe 
of  their  pretended  primitive  sire,  186. 
Character  which  they  assien  to  the 
several  vugs  or  divisions  of  the  world, 
141.    Hesemblance  of  their  yugs  to 
the  four  ages  of  the  world  by  the 
Greeks,   142,  note.     Their  legends 
not  reconcileable  with  any  order  of 
real  evenu,  ibid.    Destitute  of  hbto- 
rical  records,  144.    Have  no  record 
of  so  recent  an  event  as  that  of  Alex- 
ander's expeditio)[],  145.    Thenrc^is- 
toms  and  manners  the  same  now  a> 
in  the  early  period  of  their  histOiy» 
146.    The  institu^ioD  of  their  tbeo- 
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tracy particularlyreferred  to  the  di- 
vinity, 156.  Their  dirtsio^  into 
castes  proves  the  remoteness  of  their 
institulions,  1J»7.  Account  of  the 
6rst  caste»  the  Brahmens,  or  priests, 
U9,  The  second  caste,  the  Csha- 
triyasy  or  military  class,  l65.  Third 
caste,  the  Vaisyas,  or  bosbandmen, 
l67«  Singular  degradation  of  the 
fourth  classy  calM  Sudras,  or  servants, 
ibid.  Hindu  form  of  government, 
175.  Prerogatives  and  duties  of  their 
kiog|»  military,  180;  judicial,  18S. 
Their  mode  of  administering  justice 
184,  185.  Analysis  of  their  consd- 
Cutioo,  187.  Tneir  code  of  laws, 
19 1  •  Division  and  arrangement  of 
their  laws,  103.  Their  ciTil  laws, 
198.  Laws  of  purchase  and  sale, 
ibid.  Of  bailment,  eoi.  Of  letting 
and  hiring,  S03.  Of  loans,  203.  Of 
succession,  210.  Hindus  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  power  of  disposing- 
of  property  by  tesUments,  214.  Their 

Eoial  laws,  2 16.  Cruelty  of  their 
ws,  217*  Their  law  of  retaliation, 
219.  Inequality  in  their  punishments, 
922.  Want  of  proportion  in  their 
puifcishmenls,  220.  Their  classes  of 
offences,  227.  Their  laws  of  judi- 
cature, 232.  Their  laws  relating  to 
evidence,  ibid.  Their  difierent  modes 
of  trial  by  the  law  of  ordeal,  240. 
Their  law  in  what  res|»ect  ddicient 
in  exactness,  242.  Their  practice  of 
determining  lawsuits  by  arbitration, 
'  246,  note.  Outline  of  their  ancient 
system  of  taxation,  247.  Their  tax 
on  the  produce  of  the  soil,  2.52.  On 
moveables,  254.  On  purchases  and 
sales,  ibid.  Poll  tax,  255.  Property 
in  land,  by  the  ancient  laws  and  in* 
slitutions  of  the  Hindus  belonged 
solely  to  the  king,  S60.  Their  pre- 
sent practice  in  this  respect  corres- 
ponds with  ancient  law,  263.  G^ 
neral  pictu  re  of  the  Hindu  mode  of 
occopyiug  the  land  and  sharine  its 
produce,  266.  Advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  the  Hindu  mode  of 
raising  the  public  revenue  from  the 
land,  277.  Scarcely  any  other  mode 
known  to  th  e  ancient  Hindus  but  that 
of  receiving  taxes  in  kind,  280.  In- 
fluence of  r  eligion  on  the  condition 
of  the  Hindus,  282.  Their  accounts 
of  the  creation,  285.    Lofty  descrip- 


tions of  the  divine  attributes  in  their 
books,  289*    Their  ideas  of  provi- 
dence, 297*    Account  of  the  Avatars 
in  their  mythologjy,  299.  Their  three 
divinities  or  trinity*  311.    Persecu- 
tion and  controversies  occasioned  by 
this  distinction  of  their  gods,  314,  and 
note.     Their  mytholosy  not  easily 
allegorized,  325.  Worshippers  of  the 
son,  333,  431.     Their   worship  of 
heroes,  336 ;  of  abstract  kleas,  ibid. ; 
of  the  elements,  339-    Their  religi- 
oos  ceremonies,  340,  432.     What 
hekl  impurities  by  them,  344.    Their 
penances,  346.    llieir  Fakeers,  352. 
Austerities  practisedby  their  Yogees, 
or  penitents,  353.    Their  practice  o( 
human  sacrifices,  356.  Pore  language 
of  their  morality,  360.    Their  obscene 
worship,    365.    Their  worship    of 
animals  and  plants,  367 •    Their  doc- 
trine of   the  metempsychosis,  371* 
Their  idea  of  future   rewards  and 
punishments,  374.    Their  manners, 
376.    Their  studenu,   377-    Their 
marriage  ceremonies  and  observances, 
382, 446.  Condition  of  their  women, 
383.  Practise  polygamy,  395.    Their 
grossness  of  language,  397.    Their 
gentleness,  399.    Their  proneness  to 
adulation,  401.      Their  practice  of 
falsehood  and  perjury,  402.    Their 
insensibility  to  the  fedinp  of  others, 
403.      Their   inhospitaliUr,  croel^, 
and  ferocity,  405, 400.    Tneir  timid- 
itv,  407.     Their  litiffiousness,  ibid, 
liieir  proneness  to  foul  language,  408. 
Their  phvsical  form,  409.     Acute- 
ness  or  their  org^s  of  sense,  411. 
Their  lore  of  repose  accounted  for, 
412.    Their  amusements,  4 14.  Their  ^ 
jugglers,  and  buffoons,  415.    Their 
avarice,  41 6.    Their  mode  of  trans- 
acting bargains,  418.    Simplicity  ob- 
served by  them   in  the  furniture  of 
their  houses,  ibid.    Their  physical 
uncleanliness,     419*       Importance 
which  they  attach  to  the  forms  and 
ceremonies  of  behaviour,  42 1 .    Their 
atuchment  to  astrology,  and  belief  in 
witchcraft  and  sorcery,  422.    Their 
funeral    ceremonies,     448.      Their 
aru,  those  only  which  are  cultivated 
by  barbarians,'  II.  3.    State  of  their 
architecture,   ibid.     Their   skill    in 
weaving,    14.    Celebrated   for  their 
dyeing,  19.    Their  progress  in  agri- 
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calture,  2ft.    Their  coAtrivanoe  for 
.  irrigatiou,  by  tanks*  S5»    Their  skill 
in  jewellery,  27.    Their  dexterity  in 
^euse  of  rude  tools,  29.    Praciice 
of  their  tradesmen  to  do  the  works  of 
each  customer  in  his  own  house,  32. 
State  of  the  fine  arts  with  them,  ibid. 
Have  made  little  or  no  progress  in 
statuary  and   sculpture,  33  j  and  in 
painting,  35.    Thieir  music  devoid  of 
all  excellence,  S7«    Their  ulent  for 
imitation  in  manual  and  some  of  the 
fine  arts,  39.     Claim  the  invention  of 
the  game  of  Chess,  ibid.    Their  ac- 
quaintance with   the  art  of  making 
fflass,  42.     In  the  mechanical  arts  in- 
ferior to  the  Chinese,  43.    Their  li- 
terature has.  never  exceeded  the  first 
stage»  45.    Their  poetry,  46.    Their 
draimatic  entertain  men  ts«  52.     Have 
no  historical  compositions,  60,  145. 
Have  no  regyilar  work  on  geography, 
or    chronology,  65»      Their  ethical 
precepts,  76.    Th^fir  books  on  gram- 
ipar>  78.    Copiousness  of  their  lan- 
guage,   80.      Their     knowledge    of 
physics,  84.  Are  superficial  botanists^ 
86.     Praises  bestowed  on   their  as- 
tronomy,   examined,     ibid.     Their 
knowMgeof  mathematics,  97.  Their 
arithmetic, 99.    Their  claim  to  learn- 
ing, }01.    Their  i pstitu lions  of  edu- 
patiop,    104.      Antiquity    of    their 
astronomy  examined,  1  It).    Inquiry 
into  their  ancient  state  of  civilization, 
.  see  Civilization.    Their  propensity  to 
appropriate  every  thing  of  antiquity 
to  themselves,  152.      Their  ancient 
state,  a  scene  of  cruel  wars  and  con- 
quests, 159.  Their  country  anciently 
divided  into  a  number  of  pett^  states, 
162.     Degraded  state  to  which  they 
are  reduced  bv  despotism  and  priest- 
craft,   l6(}.     Their   despotism   cruel 
and  ferocioui',  ids.  Their  sanguinary 
punishments  for  complaints  against 
the  magistrates,   170.     Most  of  their 
sovereigns  desoribed  as  mischievous, 
171.     Frequency  of  their  seasons  of 
calamity,    160.      Their     roads    and 
bridges  no  proof  of  civilization,  (bid. 
Exaggerated  accounts  pf  their  riches, 
181.     Hude   stale  of  their   military 
art,  184.    Their  little  knowledf^e  of 
medicine  and  surgery,    185.     Com- 
parison of  them  in  civilization  with  the 
Eofopeatis  in  the  middle  ages,  186. 


With  the  Chaldeans,  Assyrians,  6a* 
bylonians,  and  Persians,  I89.    With 
the  Chinese,  192.    Subdued  by  the 
Mahomedans,  207.    Their  sute  of 
civilization   compered  with  that  of 
the  Mahomedans,   424.      Qaeslioo 
examined,  whether  they  were  bene- 
fited or  injured  by  the  Mahomedan 
conquest,  428.     Inferior  to  the  Ma- 
homedans in  the  classification  of  the 
peopley429;  in  the  form  of  their  go- 
vernment, 430.    Their  metaphysical 
knowledge,  462. 
Hindustan,  stinted  form  of  its  poor  in- 
habitanu  ascribable  to  the  extreme 
-  oppression  under   which  they  have 
laboured,  1.410,  and  note.  Extent  of, 
II.  158,  note.    Ancient  state  of,  159* 
Divided   into  numerous  states,  l6S. 
Invaded  by  the  Mahomedans,  2l6. 
Invaded  by  the  MokuIs,  under  Mus- 
nood,  237  i  under  Timur,  243  ;  un- 
der Feroze,  251.    Invaded  by  Nadir 
Shah,  401. 
Hinglais-Ghur,  fort  of,  taken  by  the 

English,  VI.  474. 
Hircarahs,  meaning  of.  III.  13. 
History,  little  skill  of  the  Hindus  in,  I. 
144,  II.  60.    Defect  of  the  Pbrsiaos 
in,  63. 
Hobart,  Lord,  placed  at  the  bead  of  the 
Madras  Presideficy,  VI.  49.    Wishes 
to  transfer  to  the  Company  the  entire 
management  of  the  districts  of  Car- 
naiic  ceded  to  them,  55.     His  dis- 
putes with  the  Supreme  Board,  58. 
r4ominated  Governor-General,  6s. 
Hodges,   Mr.   on    the   sculpture    and 
carving  of  the  Hindus,  quoted,  II. 
34,  note. 
Hodgson,  Mr.  on  the  rights  of  cultiva- 
tors of  land,  quoted,  1.  276,  note, 
Holderness,  Lord,  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  East  India  Company,  to  uego* 
tiateapeace  with  the  French,  III. 
123. 
Holkar,    Jeswunt   Rao,  escapes  from 
Scindja,  and  is  defeated  by  him  in  an 
engagement  near   Indore,  VI.  314. 
Gains  a  victory  over  Scindia,  and  sets 
pttssession  of  Poonah,  319.    Enect 
of  this  victory  upon  the  affairs  of  the 
Peshwa,  322.  Peace  with  him  sought 
by   the  English,  463.     His  designs 
suspected,  ibid.     Negotiations  with 
him,  464.    His  demands  deemed  oc- 
travagant,  465.  Leagues  with  Scindia| 
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456.  HostiFitiet  resolved  on  againtt 
him,  468.  Retreatt  before  General 
Wcllesley,  47U  Advances  against 
Colond  Monson,  who  retreats,  474. 
Executes  a  stratagem  to  recorer  Delhi, 
480.  The  whole  of  his  possessions 
talcen,  484.  His  cavalry  defeated  by 
General  Frazer,  486.  Another  part 
of  his  cavalry  defeated  by  General 
Lake,  487.  Joined  by  the  Rajah  of 
Bhurtpore,  490.  Joins  Scindia,  511. 
Advances  into  the  country  of  the 
Seiks,  535.  Disposition  of  General 
Wellcsley  to  destroy  him,  636.  Re- 
duced to  extremity,  makes  peace, 
638. 
,  Holkar,  Malhar  Rao,  surpnses  the  camp 
of  Ahmed  Shah  at  Seconds,  11.414. 
Joins  Gazee  ad  Dicn  with  a  large 
army  against  the  French  and  Salabut 
Jung,  III.  12^.  Account  of  his  pos- 
terity, VI.  313. 
Holland,  Mr.  sent  by  the  Madras  pre- 
sidency as  resiflent  at  Hyderabad,  IV. 
134.  Proposes  to  the  Nizam  to  re- 
mit a  debt  of  five  lacs  of  rupees  due 
from  the  Company,  136.  This  pro- 
posal condemed  by  the  Governor- 
General  and  Council,  ibid.  Recalled 
by  the  Madras  Presidency,  and   aji- 

fointed  to  the  same  office  by  the 
upremc  Council,  170.  Nominated 
to  the  Madras  Presidency  by  the  Di- 
rectors, bnt  the  nomination  overruled 
by  the  Board  of  Control,  V.  30.  Ad- 
vanced to  the  Presidency,  272-  Blam- 
ed by  the  Governor-General  for  not 
commencing  war  on  Tippoo  Saib, 
281.  Objects  to  the  war,  282.  Re- 
turns to  England,  283. 
Hole,  Mr.  questioned  on  the  cause  of 
the  insurrections  in  Goruckpore,  IV. 

387. 

Hoi  well,  Mr.  quoted  on  the  tenure  of 
land  in  India,  I.  263.  Invested  with 
the  command  at  Calcutta,  when  de- 
serted by  its  Governor,  III.  148.  Ap- 
pointed to  the  government  of  Bengal, 
pro  tempore,  271.  Ordered  by  the 
Court  of  Directors  to  be  dismissed 
from  the  Company's  service,  for  con- 
^     tumelious  language,  286. 

Hoogly,  in  Bengal,  Portugjuese,  after 
establishing  themselves,  driven  out  of 
it,  II.  330.  Taken  by  the  English 
under  Clive,  III.  166.    Mr.  Hastings 


accused  of  receiving  firlbes  from  the 
Phouzdar  of,  555. 

Hoolydroog,  surrenders  to  Colonel 
Maxwell,  V.  367- 

Hooly  Honore,  reduced  by  Captain 
Little,  V.  348. 

Hornby,  Mr.  President  of  the  Council 
at  Bom)>ay,  implicated  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  with  Mr.  Hastioes. 
IV.  465  ;  V.  40. 

Hospital  for  dogs  and  cats,  but  none  for 
the  sick  poor  in  India,  before  the 
establishment  of  the  British,  1.  368, 
note. 

Hospitality,  Hindus  deficient  in,  I.  405. 

Householder,  one  of  the  periods  into 
which  life  is  divided  by  the  Hindus, 
I.3«l. 

Hughes,  Admiral,  his  engagements  with 
the  French  fleet  off  Ceylon,  IV.  214, 
217.  Again  nearTrincbmalee,  which 
is  characterized  as  one  of  the  best 
fought  battles  on  record,  220. 

Hnmaioon,  son  of  Baber,  defeats  Mah- 
mood,  son  of  the  Emperor  Seeunder, 
If.  287'  Defeats  Bahadar,  King  of 
Guzerat,  ibid.  Loses  his  army  by 
the  perfidy  of  Shere,  and  seeks  an 
asylum  in  Persia,  288.  Returns  and 
recovers  his  sovereignty,  292.  Killed 
by  a  fall  from  the  stairs  of  his  palace, 
«94. 

Humaioon,  grandson  of  Ahmed,  his 
short  reign,  II.  308. 

Human  nature,  state   of,    in    a    large 
country  occupied  by  a  small  number 
of  men,  I.   148.    l^irst  stage  in   its. 
progress  of  improvement,  151.  Second 
stage,  153. 

Human  sacrifices,  practised  by  the 
Hindus,  I.  366.  Late  instance  of, 
attempted  at  Benares,  357,  note. 
Practice  of  the  wife  sacrificing  herself 
on  the  funeral  pile  of  the  husband, 
368. 

Humberstone,  Colonel,  lands  at  Calicut, 
and  takes  several  forts  in  the  terri- 
tories of  Hyder  Alt,  IV.  209.  His 
distressful  retreat  from  Palacatcherry, 
225.  Moruliy  wounded,  232.  His 
character,  ibid. 

Humbolt,  on  the  paintings  and  sculp- 
ture of  the  Mexicans,  quoted,  II.  37, 
note. 

Hume,  David,  quoted  on  the  practice 
of  torture  in  England,  I.  48,  note. 
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On  the  little  attention  due  to  early 
traditions  of  nations,  136,  note.  On 
the  caprice  and  cruelty  of  the  revolu- 
tions of  barbarians,  147*  On  the  de- 
TOtedness  of  the  sex  to  superstition 
and  priests,  166,  note.  On  the 
pleasure  and  pain  we  derive  from  the 
pain  and  pleasure  of  others,  347> 
note.  On  the  pleasure  derived  from 
surprise  and  admiration,  II.  137, 
note. 

Hume,  Joseph,^  his  opinion  of  Mr. 
Dandas's  conduct  concerning  the 
Nabob  of  Arcot's  debts,  V.  22,  note. 
Applies  to  the  Directors  for  informa* 

.  tion  relative  to  the  money  paid  by 
direction  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
26,  note.  His  observations  on  the 
debt,  28,  note. 

Huns  invade  Persia,  II.  213. 

Hunter,  Captain,  commands  a  division  of 
the  army  in  the  ni^ht  attack  on  the 
camp  of  Tippoo  Saib,  V.  364. 

Hunting,.  Hindus  strenuous  in  the  sport 
of,  I.  4X6.  All  kings  fond  of  it,  ibid, 
note. 

Hurryhur,  English  army  assembled  at, 
V  L^  34  «. 

Hurry  Punt,  amount  of  his  army  acting 
with  Lord  Cornwallis,  V.  329. 

Hurry  Punt  Furkea,  commands  the 
JVlahratta  force  in  Deccan,  III.  26 1. ' 

Hussun,  Cuddum,  his  government  of 
Poorania,  III.  241. 

Hussun  Khan,  Seyd,  in  conjunction 
v^ith  his  brother  Abdoolla,  raises  Fe- 
roksere  to  the  throne,  II.  283.  Ap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  pavmaster  to 
the  forces,  with  the  title  ot  Ameer  ul 
Omrah,  and  his  brother  to  that  of 
Vizir,  384.  Obtains  the  regency  of 
I^eccan,  386.  His  life  plotted  agamst 
by  the  Emperor  and  his  favourite, 
S87.  Measures  of  his  government  in 
Deccan,  388.  Further  plots  against 
thelife  both  of  him  and  his  brother, 
390.  Succeeds  with  his  brother  in 
dethroning  Feroksere,  392.  Both  de- 
feated by  Nizam  al  Mulk,  395.  Hus- 
sun assassinated,  and  Abdoolah  taken 
prisoner,  ibid. 
Hyde,  Justice,  countenances  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  attorney  against  the 
Phousdar  of  Dacca,  IV.  29 1. 

LHyder  AH,  extent  of  his  army  and  re- 
sources,   III.    228.      Deceives    the 


and  provisions,  ibid.  Commencemeat 
of  his  war  in  Carnatic  with  the  Eng- 
lish,  229.    Account  of  him  previous 
to  that  period,  404.    Origin  of  his 
first  war  with  the  English,  41 9.  De- 
feats Colonel  Smith  near  Changaisal, 
ibid.    Attacked  by  the  English,  with 
some  advantage  near  Trinomalee,  420. 
Offer  of  peace  made  by  him,  treated 
with  haughtiness  by  the  Presidency, 
423.    Takes  Mulwaggte,  and  ^ins 
advantages    over   ColTWood,   ibid. 
Surprises  the  Presidency  by  a  sudden 
appearance  at  Madras,  and  compels 
them  to  a  hasty  peace,  424.  Harassed 
by  the  Mahrattas.  courts  the  assist- 
ance of  tl\e  English,  IV.  68.    Makes 
peace  with  the  MaHrattas,  at  a  great 
expense,  both  of  money  and  territory, 
73.     War  with  the  Mahrattas  being 
renewed,  he  again  sjceks  an  alliance 
with  the  English,   145.      Offended 
with  the  English  for  their  attack  of 
Mah4  146.    Forms  a  treaty  with  the 
Mahrattas  and  Nizim  Ali,  for  a  system 
of  combined  operations  against  the 
English,  150.    Plunders  Porto  Novo 
and  Congeveram,  152.     Amount  of 
his  army,  and  dismay  occasioned  by 
the  ruin  which  it  spread  round  Ma- 
dras, 153.  From  the  oppressive  mea- 
sures of  the  English,  is  well  received 
in  Carnatic,  notwithstanding  his  de- 
vastations, 156.     After  'several  con- 
quests, lays  siege  to  A  root,  158.    De- 
teats  Colonel  Baillie,  163.    Defeats 
Baillie  in  a  second  engagement,  and 
obliges  him  to  surrender,  167.    Ha- 
rasses the  English  in  their  retreat  to 
Madras,  169.   Takes  Arcot  and  oUier 
forts,    176.    Reduces  the  fortress  of 
Thiagar,  and  overruns  Tanjore,  181. 
Repulses  General  Coote,  at  the  for- 
tified Pagoda  of  Chillambvam,  ibid. 
Ventures  a  battle  and  is  defeated,  184. 
Ventures  another  battle,  which  is  ill 
managed  by  the  English,  185.  Suffers 
in   a  slight  skirmish  before  Velore, 
188.-   Promptitude  with  which  he 
obtains  intelligence,  ibid.    His  spi- 
rited answer  to  an  offer  of  peace,  19^, 
His  death,  224.     . 

Hyder  Jung,  Duan  of  Bussy,  account 
of,  HI.  191.    Assassinated,  192. 

Hyder  Khan,  employed  to  assassinate 
Hussan,  which  ne  executes,  II.  39^* 

Hyder  Beg  Khan,  minister  of  the  Nabob 
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of  Oude,  Mr.  Bristow*s  instructions 
how  to  treat  him,  IV.  424.  Accu- 
sing letter  of  Mr.  Hastings  to,  426. 
Pretended  letter  from,  accusing  Mr. 
3ristow,  428.  Duplicity  of  Mr. 
'Hastings's  conduct  respecting  both 
the  Nabob  and  minister,  432.  His 
death,  VI.  35.  Succeeded  by  Raja 
Tickait  Roy,  36. 

Jaats  or  .Tits,    Eastern  tribe,  II.  222. 
Expedition  undertaken  for  their  entire 
reduction,    414.      War    of   Nujecf 
Khan  with.  III.  551. 
Jaffier  Khan,  Subahdar  of  Bengal,  ac- 
count of,  III.  27,  138. 
Jaflier,  Meer,  Nabob  of  Bengal,  his 
concern  in  deposing  Suraja  Dowla, 
III.  l63,    l68.     His  character,  23?. 
His  designs  against  Dooloob  Ram, 
246.     Desperate  nature  of  his  own 
situation    irom    his    cruelties,    271* 
Dethroned,  272.    Terms  on  which 
he  is  restored,  305.     Demands  made 
on  him  by  the  Council,  3l6.     His 
death,  318.     Sums  paid  by  him  to 
the  servants  of  the  Company  on  re- 
volutions  in  his  favour,   326,   328. 
Sunis  restored  to  him,  320. 
jjaghlre  tenure,  nature  of,  IV.  57. 
Jagneh,  taken  by  Sevagee,.  II.  S60.  Re- 
taken by  Sheista  Khan,  36l. 
James,  Commodore,  takes  Sevemdroog 
and  Banco'jte,  III.  163. 
'   James  the  First,  droits  demanded  from 
the  East  India  Company  by,  I.  45. 
James  th.e  Second,  his  reason  against 
persons  under  the  king's  commission 
acting  in  India,  I.  104,  note. 
Janogee,  Mahratta  chief,  invades  Orissa, 

HI.  144. 
Jaowlee,  Rajah  of,  treacherously  put  to 

death  by  Sevagee,  II.  360. 
Japan,  discovered  by  the  Portuguese, 
I.  3.  Trade  to,  projected  by  the  Eng- 
lish East  India  Company,  9I.    Form 
of  the  Japanese    government,    177> 
note.     Skill  of  the  Japanese  in  all 
handicraft  arts,  H.  42,  note. 
Java,  East  India  Company's  agents  re^ 
tire  from,  and  go  to  Laguudy,  I.  53. 
Ibrahim,  SulUn,  reign  of,  II.  226. 
Ibrahim,  son  of  Secunder,  his  reign  an 
uninterrupted  struggle  with  rebellion, 
'       II.  282. 
Iceland,  first  chiefs  in,  built  none  but 
large  houses,  U.  1 0,  note. 


Ideas,    abstract.    See   Abstract  Ideas. 
Religious,  origin  of,  I.  283.    Second 
stage  in  the  progress  of,  284.    Have 
a  less  tendency  to  improve  than  lan- 
guage, 291.    Ideas  of  religious  purity 
and  impurity;  how  occasioned,  348. 
Jehanara,  renders  important  service,  to 
her  brother  Aurungzebe  in  a  critical 
situation,  II.  356. 
Jehandar  Shah.    See  Moiz  ad  Dien. 
Jehangire.    See  Mahomed  Jehangire. 
Jenkinson,  crosses  the  Caspian  Sea,  and 
opens  a  commercial  intercourse  with 
Persia,  I.  16. 
Jesswunt  Sing,    deserts    the  cause  of 
Dara,  through  the  artifice  of  Aurung- 
zebe,  II.  339.     Is  invested  with  the 
government    of  Guzerat,  and    sent 
against  Sevagee,  whom  he  defeats, 
361.      On  his  death,    his  childrea 
refusing  to  become  Mahomedaos  oc« 
casions  a  war  with  the  Rajpoots,  369. 
Jewan  Bucht,  son  of  Aleegohur,  pro- 
claimed Emperor  by  the  Mahratias, 
11.421. 
Jewellery,  little  skill  of  the  Hindus  in, 
11.27.    State  of,  among  the  Hebrewi 
and  other  nations,  28,  and  note. 
Jey  Sing,  Rajah  of  Abuir,  sent  aeainst 
Sevagee,    II.  361.      Suspected  and 
superseded,  364.    His  death  £^nd  cha- 
racter, ibid.  note. 
Jevsipg  of  Ambere,  called  to  court  by 
j'eroksere  with    designs  against  the 
Seyd  brothers,  II.  390.  Recommends 
violent  measures,  391. 
Impeachment,  no  excellence  in  the  Bri- 
tish constitution  without  the  efficiency 
pf,  V.  166,  172,  175.    Impeachment 
not  abated  by  dissolution  of  parlia- 
ment, 170,  174.  See  the  next  article, 
and  Hastinjss. 
Impey,  Sir  Elijah,   Chief  Justice  of 
Bengal,  nature  of  his  defence  on  the 
charge    respecting   Nuncomar,   IIL 
565.     His  mis-statement  of  facts  re- 
lative to  the  Patna  cause,  IV.  300, 
note.  Appointed  judge  of  the  Sudder 
Duannee  Adaulut,  306.     See  Sudder 
Duannee  Adaulut.     Recalled  to  an- 
swer to   charges  against  him,  SO9. 
Proceedings  respecting  his  impeach- 
ment, V.  67.    Charged  as  the  agent 
of  Mr.   Hastings  in   the  murder  of 
Nuncomar,  103. 
Impurity,  causes  of,  according  to  the 
insiitMtes  of  Menu,  and  the  means  of 
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purification^  I.  $44.  Sec  further 
Ideas. 

Incarnationi  of  Vishna,  enumerated  , 
and  described,  I.  2gO»  et  seq. 

Incas,  their  theological  notions,  I.  296. 
Wise  sayings  of  an  Inca  on  relieious 
worship,  329,  noie.  Moral  sayings, 
S63,  note.  Manner  in  which  they 
were  educated,  II.  106. 

India,  extent  of  the  British  dominions 
in,  I.  1.  Voyages  to,  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  attempted,  0,  ?•  North- 
West  provinces  of,  early  subject  to  a 
foreign  yoke,  II.  207-  Invaded  twelve 
times  bv  Mahmood,  2l6,  218,  et  seq. 
Invadea  three  times  by  Musaood, 
successor  of  Mahmood,  224.  In- 
vaded by  Ibrahim,  226.  Expeditions 
of  Byram  into,  227.  Expeditions  of 
Mahomed,  the  Gaurian,  230,  232. 
Sovereisnty  of,  claimed  by  Cuttub, 
234.  invaded  by  the  Moguls,  236. 
Invaded  by  Timur,  244.  Deplorable 
state  of  the  morals  of  the  natives  of, 

V.  465, 473.  Humour  of  an  invasion 
of,  by  the  King  of  the  Afghauns,  VI. 
154. 

India  bills.  See  the  names  of  the  re- 
spective persons  by  whom  they  were 
introduced. 

Indictment,  bill  of,  remarks  on,  V.  52. 

Indigence  of  a  people,  the  grand  source 
of  delinquency,  V.  584.  Remedy  for 
this  evil,  538. 

Indore,  Holkar's  capital,  taken  by  Co- 
lonel Murray,  VI.  479-  1 

Influence,  one  of  the  articles  in  the  I 
impeachment  of  Mr.  Hastings,  V.  j 
170.  Instances  of  his  having  created  ; 
it  for  corrupt  purposes,  183. 

Influence,    parliamentary,  the  baneful  I 
source  of  all  our  misgovernment,  V. 
23. 

Ingltah,  Ambajee,  seized  by  the  English, 

VI.  501. 

Ingulph,  his  palace,  II.  10. 

Inheritance.     See  Succession. 

Inland  orprivate  trade  in  India,  severity 
of  the  Mst  India  Company's  proceed- 
ings against,  I.  111.  Thrown  open, 
III.  433.  See  further.  East  India 
Company. 

Innovation,  aversion  of  the  Hindus  to, 
II.  23,  note.  Op|>osiiion  to,  in  the 
English*  condemned,  ibid. 

•Inquiry  into  the  sources  of,  revenue, 
office  of,  proposed  and  established  by 


Mr,  Hastings,  IV:  9,  12.  Severe 
strictures  of  the  Court  of  Directon 
upon  this  ofEce,  14. 

Insurrection,  a  check  on  the  abuse  df 
sovereign  power,  II.  432. 

Interlopers,  proclamation  obtained  bv 
the  East  India  Company  against.  III. 
23. 

Investiture  of  children  into  their  class, 
Hindu  ceremony  of,  I.  444,  note. 

Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel,  on  the  Celtic 
manners  of  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, quoted,  I.  268,  note. 

Johnson,  Mr.  deprived  of  his  seat  in 
the  Madras  Council,  IV.  138. 

Johnson,  Mr.  assistant  resident  to  Fy- 
zooilu  Khan,  his  misrepresentations  of 
that  Prince,  IV.  4 1 8. 

Johnstone,  Commodore,  his  engagement 
with  Suffrein,  in  Praya  Bay,  IV.  207- 

Jones,  Sir  William,  quoted  on  the  Hindu 
pedigrees  and  fables,  I.  137*  oote, 
138,  note.  On  the  Mahomedso  law 
of  succession,  213,  note.  On  the 
muiilatiotis  practised  by  the  Hindus, 
218.  Uses  inaccurately  the  word 
paramount,  I.  260,  note.  Quoted  on 
the  tenure  of  land  in  India,  i62. 
On  the  theology  of  the  Hindus,  Sg8p 
note.  On  the  ninth  Avatar  of  the 
Hindus,  310,  note.  On  the  acknow- 
ledgment, by  the  learned  Indians,  of 
only  one  Supreme  Being,  320,  note. 
On  the  pre^-alence  among  nations  of 
pure  theism,  324,  note.  On  the  simi- 
larity of  the  Pagan  deities,  and  tbeir 
similar  derivation,  332,  note.  On  the 
morality  of  the  Hindus,  362.  Oa 
^e  Sanscrit  being  vernacular  in  Hin- 
dustan, 370,  note.  On  the  habitual 
perjury  of  the  Hindus,  402.  Ascribe! 
falsely  three  inventions  to»the  Hindus, 
II.  40,  and  note.  On  the  state  of 
the  mechanical  arts  with  the  Chinese, 
43.  Mistaken  in  his  ideas  of  the 
Hindu  poet  Valmic,  and  his  poem 
entitled  Kamayan,  47.  note,  Hjjjer- 
bolizes  the  merit,  in  representation, 
of  the  Sacantola,  drama  of  the  Hin- 

'  dus,  53.  Exaggerated  merit  at triboted 
by  him  to  the  Hindu  poem,  entitled 
Shah  Namu,  57.  His  account  of  the 
Vedanti  doctrine,  71.  Accused  of 
not  understanding  the  doctrines  of 
Berkeley  and  Hume,  72.  Chaigcd 
with  bemg  ignorant  of  the  intercourse 
which  subsisted  between  the  Hindu* 
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'  and  the  people  of  the  West^  97>  note. 
His  creaulity  respecting  the  HinduSf 
10^.    Says  of  the  Pundiu,  that  they 
deal  out  the  law  as  they  please,  and 
make  it  where  it  is  not  ready  made, 
ibid.   note.      Entertains   extravagant 
notions  of  Hindu  civilization,    138. 
Mistaken  in  supposing  the  Hindus 
never  went  abroad,  ibid.  note.     His 
extravagant  panegyrics  of  the  wan- 
dering Arabs,    140.     Charged  with 
being  blind  in  his  theories,  to  every 
thing  but  what  is  in  his  own  favour, 
]64,  note.  Supposes  the  Indian  king 
Rama,  to  be  the  Raamaah  of  Scrip- 
ture,   the  son  of  Cush,    165,   note. 
Characterizes  the   Hindu  code  as  a 
system  of  despotism  and  priestcraft, 
artfully  conspiring  for  the  support  of 
each.other,  167.     Qaoted  00  tne  me- 
dicinal use,  by  the  wandering  Tartars, 
of    herbs  and  minerals,    185>   note. 
Supposed  to  have  erroneously  used  the 
word  immaterial,  in  his  translation  of 
the  Institutes  of  Menu,  46 1 . 
Jones,  Major-General,  succeeds  Colo- 
nel Murray  in  the  command  of  the 
Bombay  army,  VI.  496, 
Ishmael,  his  conquest*,  II.  283. 
Isisy  inscription  on  the  statue  of,  I.  SpS. 
Ispahan,  taken  by  an  Afghaun  Chief, 
II.  399.    Retaken  by  Thamas  Kuolee 
Khan,  400. 
Issoof,  Mahomed,  III.  214.     His  con- 
test with  the  Nabob  of  Carnaiic  and 
the  English,   345.      DefeaU  Hyder 
Ali  at  the  pass  of  Natam,  408.     Ad- 
mirable character  of  his  government, 
IV.  240. 
Judges,   in  India,  temptation  to  mis- 
conduct taken  from,  by  taking  away 
their  fees,  IV.  268,  V.  426.     Regu- 
lations respecting  judges  of  criminal 
proceedings,  4*i9.    Periodical  reports 
rcfjuircd  of  judges,  430.     How  ap- 
pomted  in  India,  526. 
Judicature,  Hindu.  I.  185,  232.     Qua- 
lities desirable  in  a  judicatory,  245. 
New  judicature  in  India,  in  1726, 
account  of.  III.  17.    New  judicature 
of  1773,  444.     Courts  of  judicature 
in  India,  instruments  bv  which  the 
powerful  oppress  the  weak,  468.  Plan 
for  the  improvement  of  the  civil  judi- 
cature, iV.  7.     Plans  of  judicature 
instituted  by  Lord    Cornwallis,  V. 
420,  422,  428.    Lord  Mornington*s 


ideas  of  the  properties  deiirable  in  a 
judicial  and  financial  system  of  go- 
vernment, VI.  223.  See  further.  Su- 
preme Court,  and  Justice.  ^ 

Jnn^ers,  Hindu,  and  others,  I.  416. 

Juida,  mode  of  calculation  by  the  ne- 
groes of,  II.  93. 

Jumla,  Emir,  deserts  the  cause  of  Dara, 
through  the  stratagem  of  Aurung- 
zebe,  II.  339. . 

Jumna,  engagement  with  the  petty 
princes  near,  VI.  449. 

Jumnajee  Anna,  adds  Salsette  and  Bas- 
sein  to  the  conquests  of  the  Mahrai- 
tas.  III.  527. 

Jnnkojee,  Mahratta  chief,  defeated  by 
Sujah  ad  Oowla,  II.  418. 

Jura,  double  meaning  of  the  word  with 
the  Romans,  and  absurdity  of  the 
English  lawyers  iu  adopting  it,  I. 
195,  note. 

Jurisprudence,  Hindu,  nature  of,  I. 
182. 

Justice,  fine  imppied  in  India  on  everr 
applicant  for,  V.  453.  Deplorabfo 
state  of  the  administration  of,  in  In- 
"dia,  460.  Giving  a  good  aduitni- 
stration  of,  to  India,  not  impossible, 
512.  How  to  be  effected,  ibid.  514, 
520.  Vices  opposed  to  the  admini- 
stration of  justice,  521.  Remedies 
for  those  vices,  ibid.  528.  Character 
of  the  courts  of  justice  in  India,  one 
cause  of  the  delmquency  of  the  peo- 
ple, 540. 

Kallean,  plundered  by  Sevagee,  U.  S60 

Kam  tiuksh,  mortally  wounded  in  a 
contest  for  the  succession,  II.  3/6. 

Kanoge,  taken  b^  Mahmood,  II.  219. 

Keating,  Dr.  his  account  of  the  early 
ffenealogy  of  the  Irish,  I.  133. 

Keigwin,  Captain,  revolt  of,  at  Bom- 
bay, against  the  East  India  Compati-y, 
I.  103. 

Kei  Kobad,  his  love  of  pleasure,  11. 
245.  Particulars  of  his  father's  inter- 
view with,  to  reclaim  him,  246.  Dies 
ofa  palsy,  247. 

Kelleram.  evidence  of  his  unfitness  as 
a  renter,  not  admitted  on  Mr.  Hast- 
ings's trial,  V.  151. 

Kelly,  Colonel,  dies  in  defending  the 
passes  to  Carnatic  from  Mysore,  V. 
293. 

Kelly,  Captain,  commands  a  columii  at 
the  taking  of  ^Deeg,  VI.  489. 
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Kenntwiy,  Captaio,  acDt  to  the  Court 
of  Nizam  Ah  to  oegoUate  the  tarren- 
dcr  of  the  Guntoor  Circar>  V.  «G8. 

Kennaway,  Sir  John,  recommenda  en- 
gagemeDts  with  the  Nizam,  which 
would  reuder  the  English  roasters  of 
his  country  for  ci'cr,  Vl.  gi.  • 

Kbalsa,  priDcipal  office  of  levtnnt,  re* 
ibrmed,  III.  466. 

Khul&setul  Tuwarie,  historical  Hindu 
book,  II.  151. 

Khundeh  Rao,  his  birth,  VL  314.  Pro- 
ckimed  head  of  the  Uolkar  family, 
919,320. 

Kings,  Hindu  ideas  of,  I.  175.  Mode 
ID  which  Hindu  kings  consult  with 
their  ministers,  179f  and  note. 
Military  duties  of  Hindu  kings,  180. 
Judictai  duties,  182.  Kings  and  great 
men  receive  all  the  general  titles  of 
the  deit^,  33^,  note,  tooi  of  a  king 
placed  m  heaven,  why,  369.  All 
kings  fond  of  hunting,  41 6.  Table 
of  Hindu  kings,  II.  160. 

Kimint,  book  written  by  Nannuk,  gives 
rise  to  a  sect,  II.  378. 

Kistnaghery,  daring  but  unsuccessful 
attempt  of  Colonel  Maxwell  upon, 
V.341. 

Kiveloor,  ransacked   for   treasures    by 
,     Lallv,  III.  199. 

Knox/  Captain,  his  march  to  Patna, 
III.  966.  His  gallant  defeat  of  the 
Naib  of  Poorania,  967.  Commands 
a  column  in  a  night  attack  on  the 
camp  of  Tippo  Saib»  V.  364,  369. 

Knox,  traveller,  describes  the  Chinese 
as  if  born  solely  for  hewing  rocks, 
II.  19,  note. 

Koetnpfcr,  on  the  form  of  the  Hindu 
government,  quoted,  I.  177»  note. 
On  the  superior  skill  of  the  Japanese 
hi  all  handicrafts,  11.49,  note. 

Kokun,  or  Concan,  whole  region  of, 
taken  by  Sex'agee,  II.  3G0. 

Kooli  Khan,  Mahummud,  subahdar  of 
Allahabad,  one  of  the  confederacy 
against  Bengal,  III.  253.  Taken 
prisoner  and  put  to  death,  256, 486. 

Koran,  superior  in  composition  to  any 
work  of  the  Hindus,  II.  69,  note. 

Kumnier  ad  Dien  Khan,  appointed  vizir 
by  Mahomed  Shah,  II.  405.  Killed 
in  his  tent  by  a  cannon  ball,  in  the 
war  with  Ahmed  Abdallee,  408. 

Labourdonnais,  governor  of  the  French 


Indian  islandl,  takes  Madns,  HL 
46.  Account  of,  49.  His  engw^ 
ment  with  the  English  fleet  off  Fort 
St.  David,  57-  Dissensions  between 
him  and  Dupleix,  60.  Honourable 
treatment  he  receives  when  nude  a 
prisoner  by  the  English,  68.  Hb 
unhappy  fate  in  France,  64. 

Li«undy»  settlement  at,  by  the  English 
East  India  Company,  1. 53. 

Lahore,  pillaged  by  the  Mahomdsm 
under  Mahmood,  U.  991.  Taken 
by  Ahmed  Abdalee,  408.  Taken  by 
the  Seiks  and  Mahrattas,  419. 

Lake,  General,  ccKnmendations  bestow- 
ed on  him  by  the  Governor-Gcoeral, 
VI.  394.  Takes  the  (ieI4  996.  The 
destruction  of  General  F^^rron  his 
main  object,  408.  Marches  towards 
Delhi,  414.  Title  bestowed  00  bim 
by  the  Emperor,  490.  His  march  to 
Agra,  491.  Takes  possession  of  Agra, 
49:^.  His  gallantry  in  the  battle  of 
Laswaree,  496.  Defeats  part  of  Hoi- 
kar's  cavalry,  487.  Authorized  to 
open  a  negotiation  with  Scindia, 
527,537.  Uis  proceedings  with  Hol- 
kar,  538  :  towards  the  I&jah  of  Jy^ 

SKe,  540 :  towards   the   Rajabs  of 
hurtpore  and  Macherry,  541. 

Lalande,  II.JIU 

Lai  Dang,  treaty  of, -between  Fyxoolla 
Khan  and  the  Nabob  of  Oude,lIL 
519,  IV.  409. 

Lall  Koor,  concubine  of  Jehandar  Sbab, 
11.389. 

Lally,  Count  De,  his  arrival  at  Fort  St. 
David  with  a  strong  reinforceoient 
from  France,  III.  183.  His  preci- 
pitate conduct,  184.  His  character, 
199.  Outrages  the  feelings  of  (he 
Hindus,  193.  Excites  the  animosity 
of  his  countrvnien  in  India,  ibid. 
Sute  of  his  forces,  ibid,  ills  ope- 
rations cramped  by  the  want  of  su|>- 
plies,  196.  His  expedition  against 
Tanjore,  198.  Takes  Arcot,  904. 
Is  joined  by  Bussy,  905.  His  ope- 
rations against  Madras,  207.  Cm- 
pelled  to  abandon  the  siege,  919.  Hb 
mortification  at  the  oeparture  of 
.  d'Ache,  from  Pondicheny,  918.  Dis- 
agrees with  Bussy  as  to  operstions 
against  VVandewas'h,  299.  Is  defeat 
ed,  995.  Endeavours  to  obtain  as- 
sistance from  Mysore  for  the  potec- 
tion  of  Pondicheriy^228.  Juoicioos 
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plan  formed  by  him,  for  attacking 
the  Engl ishyditconcertedy  230.  Com- 
pelled, for  want  of  stores^  to  surrender 
Pondicherry,  233.  Atrocious  cnidty 
with  which  he  was  treated  by  his 
countrymen  oo  his  return  to  France, 
1234.  His  execution  denominated  a 
**  murder  committed  with  the  sword 
•f  jostice/'  236.  His  son  a  Member 
of  theConstituent  Assembly,  on  the  re- 
duction of  the  French  monarchy,  ibid. 

Land,  nature  of  the  tenure  o(,  with  the 
Hindusy  I.  2S6^  276,  note.  The  sove- 
reign generally  the  proprietor  of,  with 
rude  nations,  258,  Sd2f  note.  Royal 
firant  of  land  engraved  on  copper 
found  among  the  ruins  of  M'onguir, 
261,  note.  Picture  of  the  general 
mode  of  occupying  land,  and  sharing 
its  produce,^  m  India,  266.  Tenure 
of  iand  in  Europe,  after  the  conquest 
of  the  Gothic  nations,  278. 

Language,  copiousness  ascribed  to  the 
Sanscrit  language,  II.  80.  Redund- 
ancy in  language  as  great  a  defect  as 
deficiency,  81.   Qualities  forming  the 

Cfection    of  language,   ibid.  note, 
neuage  of  the  Chilians,  Malays, 
and  MexicaiM,  82.    Language  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  83. 
Ijirkins,   Mr.  his    evidence   on  Mr. 

Hastings's  trial,  V.  210. 
Laswaree,  battle  of,  VI.  428. 
Laurence,     Major,    commissioned    to 
command  the  whole  of  the  Com- 
pan/s  forces  in  India,  III.  70.  Taken 
prisoner  in  the  trenches  of  Pondi- 
cherry,  72.    Takes  Devi-CoLih,  82. 
Joins  Nazir  Jung  with  a  reinforce- 
ment of  600  Europeans,  p6.     Re- 
turns to  England,  at  a  critical  period 
for  his  army,  102.      Returns  from 
England,  and  joins  the  army  with  a 
reinforcement  at  Arcot,    109.     Ac- 
cused by  Dupleix  of  having  com- 
manded the  murder  of  ChundaSaheb, 
in.  Defeats  the  French  near  Bahoor> 
115.  Character  of  him  and  his  army, 
117.    Summoned  to  the  defence  of 
Triconopoli,  1 19.     Heads  the  troops 
in  the  defence  of  Madras  against  the 
French,  208. 
Law,  M.  blamed  for  not  having  inter- 
cepted a  reinforcement    sent  under 
Mhajor  Lawrence  to  Arcot,  III.  109, 
note.   His  retreat  to  Seringham,  con- 
demned by  Dupleix^  deemed  prudent 


by  tlie  English,  110,  note.  Reveals 
to  Suraja  Dowla  the  disaffection  oi 
bis  principal  officers,  162.  Will)  the 
Manrattas,  invades  Patna,  242.  Re- 
pulsed in  an  attack  uppn  Patna,  and 
compelled  to  abandon  the  siege,  265. 
Distinction  with  which  he  is  treated 
by  the  English  on  being  taken  pri- 
soner, 276,  and  note. 

Law,  Mr.  one  of  the  council  for  Mr« 
Hastings,  V.  87*  Appeals  against  the 
strong  animadversions  of  Mr.  Burke^ 
and  opposes  the  mode  of  proceedings 
88.  His  censure  of  brow-beating 
witnesses,  102.  Dictum  by  bim, 
that  accusation  without  proof  it 
slander,  investigated,  134.  Uebuked 
for  intemperate  language,  136.  Ad- 
monished by  the  Liord  Chancellor^ 
137-  His  spirited  remonstrance  againsc 
the  managers,  162,  note.  His  de* 
fence  of  Mr.  Hastings,  igi. 

Law,  Mr.  brother  of  the  preceding,  bit 
speech  on  a  motion  of  thanks  to  the 
managers  of  Mr.  Hastings^s  trial,  V* 
221. 

Law,  Mr.  Member  of  the  Provincial 
^  Council  at  Patna,  prosecuted  by  die 
Supreme  Court  in  India,  IV.  288. 

Law,  martial.  East  India  Company  en- 
trusted with  the  exercise  or,  L  ^2. 
Instance  of  its  exercising  it,  97« 

Laws,  Hindu  code  of.  See  Hindus. 
When  two  laws  command  opposite 
things,  both  held  valid  by  the  Hindoi^ 
1. 212.  Minuteness  of  <letail  in  lawt 
no  proof  of  refinement,  213,  note. 
CruelU'  and  the  principle  of  retali*- 
tion,  features  of  the  laws  of  a  .rude 
ople,  217.  Qualities  desirable  in  a 
»ody  of  laws,  242.  No  nation  lias 
so  ereat  a  portion  of  unwritten  laws 
as  the  English,  244.  Taxes  on  law 
proceedings,  a  mine  of  immorality^ 
251.  Resemblance  of  the  laws  of  tae 
Mahomedans  to  those  of  the  Ront'aiH^ 
English,  and  otlier  nations,  II.  44 1« 
Benefit,  as  to  laws,  conferred  on  the 
French  by  Napoleon,  443.  Defects 
of  the  English  code  of  laws,  ibid. 
English  laws  charged  with  being 
more  cruel  than  theMahomedan  taw 
of  mutilation,  447.  Mischief  of  ill- 
worded  and  indefinite  laws,  IV.  IQg. 
Interpretation  of  law  by  courts  of 
law  and  by  parliament,  how,  different, 
V.  73.    Wherever  the  law  is  uncer* 
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tainf  or  unknown,  lervitude  exists, 
943.  Impost  on  commencement  of 
suits  of  law  in  India»  abolished  by 
Lord  Cornwallfs,  426.  The  object 
of  a  body  of  laws»  to  define  and 
secure  rights^  432.  Irrational  notions 
of  Englishmen  on  the  subject  of  law, 
433.  Suits  of  law  few,  where  the 
«k1  ministration  of  justice  is  good,  463. 
Number  of  suits  of  law,  a  test  of  the 
administration  of  justice,  ibid.  De- 
fects of  the  law  in  India,  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  depravity  of  the  people, 
474. 

Law-suits,  committee  of,  at  the  India 
House,  its  functions.  III.  7. 

Lawyers,  wish  to  establish  a  belief,  that 
it  is  criminal  to  express  blame  of 
them,  V.  250.   Publicity  and  censure 

'  the  grand  remedy  for  their  miscon- 
dncty  ibid. 

Leeds,  Duke  of,  impeached  for  receiv- 
ing a  bribe,  1. 115. 

Legislation,  curious  definition  of,  VI. 
2Q6,  note. 

Leslie,  Colonel,  commands  a  force, 
destined  to  march  across  India,  from 
Bengal  to  Bombay,  IV.  31.  Receives 
instructions  not  to  proceed  beyond 
Berar,  38.  In  the  course  of  his  pro- 
gress engages  in  negotiations  and 
transactions  with  the  local  chiefs,  38. 
Accused  of  delay,  and  recalled,  hut 
dies  before  the  order  reaches  him, 
40. 

Leslie,  John,  Scotch  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  on  the  mathematical 
science  of  the  Hindus^  quoted,  II. 

letting  and  hiring,  law  of,  with  the 
Hindus,  I.  202.  Language  of  Eng- 
lish law  defective  on  this  branch  of 
contract,  ibid.  note. 

Levant  Company.     See  Turkey. 

Life,  periods  into  which  it  is  divided  by 
the  Hindus,  1.376. 

Lindsay,  Sir  John,  appointed  king's 
commissioner  in  India,  IV.  oO. 
Alarm  of  the  Company's  servants, 
on  learning  the  powers  with  which 
he  is  invested,  (52*  Consequences 
arising  from  his  investure,  ibid.  As- 
sumes authority  over  the  President 
and  Council  of  Madras,  63.  Widens 
the  difference  between  the  Nabob 
and  presidency  in  Carnatic,  66.  Is 
recalled,  71. 


Lingam,  Hindu  worship  of,  L  365,  tod 
note. 

Literature,  state  of,  in  a  country,  the 
best  test  of  civilization,  II.  44. 
State  of  Hindu  literature,  45.  Li- 
terature of  the  Mahomedans  superior 
to  that  of  the  Hindus,  459. 

Litiglousness,  origin  of,  in  the  Hindu 
character,  1.407.  . 

Little,  Capuin,  in  the  army  under  Lord 
Cornwallis,  reduces  the  fort  of  H00I7 
Honorc,  V.  348.  Defeats  a  detach- 
ment of  Tippoo'Saib's  array  in  a 
strong  position  on  the  river  Toco, 
349. 

Liverpool,  rapid  increase  of  the  town  of, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  III.  21. 

Livy,  on  the  attention  due  to  the  histo- 
rical fables  of  early  society,  quoted,  1. 
136,  note. 

Loans,  difference  between,  in  the  early 
and  improved  state  of  society,  1. 203. 
Hindu  laws  respecting,  205. 

Lodi,  commander  of  an  army  in  Dec- 
can,  revolts  against  Shah  Jehan,  but 
speedily  repents,  II.  325.  His  treat- 
ment when  called  to  court,  and  its 
consequences,  326.  Proceedings  of 
the  Emperor  against  him,  328.  His 
brave  defence,  till  he  fell,  against  the 
whole  arniy  of  Jehan,  329.' 

Lombe,  Sir  Thomas,  excellence  of  his 
patent  invention  for  throwing  silk, 
in.  21. 

Looms  of  the  Hindus,  wretched  sute 
of.  II.  19. 

Lords,  House  of,  protest  bv,  on  the 
mode  of  proceed  ins  in  Mr.  hasiings's 
trial,  V.  92.  Decidedly  against  ad- 
mitting uncertain  evidence,  122.  Re* 
port  the  authority  of  the  judges  on 
the  subject,  124.  who  coincide  with 
them,  125.  The  decision  complained 
of  from  not  being  accompanicid  with 
the  reasons  on  wnich  it  was  founded, 
ibid.  Determine  in  a  committee, 
that  the  trial,  according  to  precedent. 
was  regular,  138.  Proceedings  of, 
previous  to  judgment,  on  the  trial, 
222.    Their  final  judgment,  224. 

Lotteries,  condemned,  I.  251. 

Loughborough,  Lord,  confirms  the  Joc» 
trine  of  the  efficiency  of  impeach- 
ment, V.  175. 

I.ubin,  St.  adventurer  to  India  from 
France,  account  of,  IV.  28. 
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Lucaiiy  Ljentenant,  taken  prisoner  by 

*   Holkar,VL475. 

Xaicknow,  taken  by  the  Eoglishy  III. 

360.    Visited  by  Mr.  Hasting,  IV. 

440. 
LMQDsden,  resident  at  Oude,    resigns, 

VI.  iCg. 

Macartney,  Lord,  on  the  cliaracter  of 
the  Russians,  quoted,  I.  400,  note. 
Accounts  for  the  excellence  of  the 
Chinese  in  dyeing  scarlet,  II.  21,  note* 
Mathematical  instruments  discovered 
by  him  at  Pekin,  prove  the  science  of 
the  Chinese  to  have  been  borrowed, 
97,  note.  Charged  with  inconsiderate- 
ness  in  his  account  of  Chinese  hus- 
bandry, 193.  Quoted  on  the  Chinese 
knowMge  of  mathematics  and  astro- 
nomy, 194,  note.  Appointed  Gover- 
nor of  Madras,  IV.  191.  Takes 
Sadras  and  Pulicat,  ibid.  Offers  peace 
to  Hvder  and  the  Mahraitas,  192. 
AttacKs  Negapatnam  against  the  opi- 
nion of  the  commander-in-chief,  193, 
and  takes  it,  194.  Urbanity  of  his 
conduct  to  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  who  shows 
a  discontented  and  angr]^  spirit,  202, 
note.  His  contest  with  General 
Stuart,  who  fails  in  seconding  his 
designs  upon  Hyder's  army,  on  the 
death  of  its  chief,  227-  Puts  the 
General  under  arrest,  and  sends  him 
to  England,  238.  His,  the  first  in- 
stance of  a  servant  of  the  King  being  j 
placed  in  a  high  station  in  India, 
248.  Treated  treacherously  by  Mr. 
Hastings,  when  attempting  to  secure 
harmony  and  co-operation,  232.  Re- 
fuses to  obey  the  order  of  the  Supreme 
'  Council  to  send  a  second  treaty  of 
peace  to  Tippoo  Saib,  in  which  the 
Nabob  of  Carnatic  should  be  included, 
257.  Accused  by  the  Nabob  and 
his  instruments,  of  incapacity,  dis- 
orders, and  cruelty,  449.  Hesitation 
of  the  accusing  parties  to  confirm  the 
truth  of  their  accusations  by  oath, 
ibid.  Refuses  to  obey  the  orders  of 
the  Governor-General  to  restore  to 
the  Nabob  his  revenues,  432.     Ap- 

6 minted  Governor- General,    V.    84. 
oes  not  accent  the  office,  35.    Re- 
forms proposed  by  him  in  the  govern- 
ment of  India,  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, 36.    Claims  a  peerage,  38. 
Macauley,  Captain,  one  of  a  diplomatic 


committee,  empowered  to  act  in  ihe 

war  with  Tippoo  Saib,  VI.  loe. 
Mackdonald,    Major,    gives   evideace 

against  the  Begams,  1 V.  385. 
Mackenzie,  Humberstone.    See  Hum* 

berstone. 
Mackintosh,   Sir  JameS|  on  the  rode 

Sures  of  men  and  monsters  exhibit- 
at  Ellora,  quoted,  II.  II,  note. 
Conversation  of,  on  theological  me- 
taphysics, with  a  young  Brahmen,  72. 

Macleane,  Mr.  confidential  agent  of  Mr. 
Hastings,  announces  to  the  Court  of 
Directors  his  resignation,  IV.  ]6. 

Macleod,  Colonel,  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Bengal  army,  IV. 
232.  Wounded  on  board  the  ship 
Ranger,  engaged  with  the  Mahratta 
fleet,  ibid. 

Macleod,  Lord,  appointed  to  the  corn- 
command  of  the  Madras  army,  IV. 
152,  155. 

Macpherson,  Mr.  succeeds  Mr.  Hast- 
ings as  Governor-General,  V.  1. 
History  of  his  progress  in  the  service 
of  the  Company,  2.  Distressed  state 
of  the  government  on  his  taking  the 
chair,  9.  The  first  objects  of  his 
administration,  the  affairs  of  the  Na- 
bob of  Oude,  and  the  proceedings  of 
Scindia,  10. 

Macrae,Lieutenant-CoTonel,  commands 
a  column  at  the  taking  of  Deeg,  VI. 
489. 

Madhoo  Row,  Mahratta  chief,  his  con- 
test with  Hyder  All,  III.  418. 

Madhoo  Row,  Peshwa,  divisions  among 
the  Mahratta  chiefs  occasioned  by  his 
deathy  VI.  33.  Succeeded  by  B&jee 
Row.    See  Mahrattas. 

Madras,  first  setdcment  of  the  East 
India  Company  at,  I.  66,  Settlement 
not  approved  of  by  the  Directors, 
ibid.  Erected  into  the  Presidency  of 
Fort  St.  Georce,  70.  Atucked  by 
the  French,  III.  46.  State  of,  ibidL 
Capitulates,  47-  Restored,  74.  Anin 
attacked,  207.  Relieved,  211.  Sur- 
prised aiid  nearly  taken  by  Hyder  Ali, 
420.  Lands  around,  obtained  by  the 
Company,  IV.  67.  Disputes  of  its 
Presidency  with  Sir  John  Lindsay, 
King's  commissioner,  64.  Violent 
contentions  among  the  members  of 
the  Council,  1 16.  Several  members 
of  the  Council  suspended,  118.  Lord 
Pigot,    the    Governor,    imprisoned. 
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119.  Its  transactions  with  the  Ze- 
mindars, 1^.  Accused  by  the  Di- 
rectors of  underselling  the  lands,  130. 
Its  transactions  with  the  Nizam,  132. 
Condemned  by  the  Governor-General 
and  Council,  1 36.  Its  governor,  and 
four  members  of  its  Council,  dis- 
missed from  the  Company's  service, 
188.  Recommends  to  the  Supreme 
Council  peace  with  the  Mahrattas, 
149*  Operation  of  its  Council  and 
Select  Committee  against  the  Mah- 
rattas, 153.  Alarmed  at  the  approach 
of  Hyder  Ali,  157-  Proceedings  of 
the  Supreme  Council  for  assisting  it, 
170.  Conduct  of  its  Council  on  the 
treaty  of  the  Nabob  of  Carnatic  with 
the  Supreme  Council,  198.  Causes 
of  discontents  in  its  Council,  201. 
Reduced  to  a  state  of  famine,  3S2. 
Causes  of  the  dissensions  between  its 
Presidency  and  the  Supreme  Council, 
S48.  President  of,  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Controul  in  opposition  to 
the  Directors,  V.  30.  Tardiness  of 
its  government  blamed  by  the  Go- 
vernor-General, 281.  Its  President 
condemns  the  war  with  Tippoo  Saib, 
989.  Views  of  the  Madras  and  Ben- 
gal governments  in  relation  to  Tippoo, 
S8&.  Madras  government  recom- 
mends that  the  revenues  of  the  Nabob 
of  Arcot  should  be  taken  out  of  his 
handS|,302.  Criticizes  severely  the 
arrangements  respecting  the  Nabob 
made  by  Governor  Campbell,  303. 
Authorised  by  the  Supreme  Council 
to  execute  the  plan  it  recommended, 
304.  Thrown  into  alarm  by  the  sud- 
den appearance  of  a  party  of  horse  in 
the  neiehbourhood,  355.  DiflTerence 
of  opinion  between  the  Governor  and 
Council,  on  the  treatment  of  the  new 
Nabob  of  Arcot,  VI.  58.  Difference 
between  the  Madras  Presidency  and 
the  Gfovemor-Gencral,  relative  to 
warlike  preparations^  for  invading 
Mysore,  80. 

Madura,  account  of.  III.  132.  War 
in,  ibid.  Plan  to  reduce  it  to  more 
profitable  obedience,  174.  Taken 
by  the  English,  181.  Plundered  by 
Hyder  Ah,  423.  Corrupt  and  op- 
pressive government  of,  by  the  Com- 
pany's  servants,  IV.  240. 

Madury,  taken  by  Sevagee,  II.  360. 


Mahadera.one  of  the  gods  of  the  Hindus, 
story  of,  I.  312. 

Mah^,  taken  by  the  English,  III.  234. 
Again,  IV.  144. 

Mahmood,  invades  India.  II.  2l6,  2I7t 
Takes  Tannasar  and  Delhi,  218. 
Founds  a  University,  220.  His  ex- 
pedition against  Sumnaut,  221. 
Treasures  discovered  bv  him  in  the 
belly  of  one  of  its  idols,  222.  His 
last  exploit,  death,  and  character,  223. 

Mahmood  the  Second,  his  reign,  II. 
238.  Subjects  his  wife  to  household 
drudgery,  240.  Humanely  erases  a 
word  criticised  by  an  Orarah,  ibid. 

Mahmood  the  Third,  distractions  of  ihe 
empire  under  his  reign,  II.  .26(). 

Mahmood,  son  of  Mahomed,  sovereign 
in  Deccan,  II.  309- 

Mahomed,  prophet,  Hindu  story  of, 

II.  155,  note. 

Mahomed  Ali,  Nabob  of  Carnatic,  or 
Arcot,  joins  the  army  of  Nazir  Jung, 

III.  90.  Defeated  by  the  French, 
flies  to  Arcot,  99.  Offers  to  resign 
his  pretensions  to  the  nabobship  of 
Carnatic,  100.  Supported  in  his 
claims  by  the  English,  102.  Driven 
out  of  Carnatic,  and  obliged  to  take 
shelter  beyond  the  Cavery,  103.  Ob- 
tains assistance  from  Mysore,  108. 
Dispute  between  the  English  and 
French  whether  he  should  be  ac- 
knowledged Nabob  of  Carnatic,  121. 
Silently  acknowledged  such  by  both 
parties,  126.  Vested  with  the  ensigns 
of  his  dignity  at  Arcot,  134.  PSys 
the  chout  to  the  Mahrattas,  180.  Ac- 
count of  his  two  refractory  brothers, 
213.  Terms  on  which  he' enjoys  the 
dignity  of  Nabob,  335.  New  re- 
quisitions on  him,  bv  the  President 
and  Council,  337.  His  proceedings 
against  Velore,  Tamore,  and  the  two 
Marawars,  338.  Jaghire  demanded 
of  him  by  the  servants  of  the  Com- 
pany, 343.  His  contention  with  the 
Kajah  of  Tanjore  respecting  the 
Mound  of  the  Cavery,  346.  Carna- 
tic bestowed  on  him  by  the  Emperor, 
with  the  titles  of  Wallau  Jau,  and 
Ummir  ul  Hind,  402.  Appointed  by 
the  Madras  Presidency  Phousdar  of 
Mysore,  and  accused  for  accepting  it, 
422.  Commanded  to  return  from 
the  army  acting  against  Hyder,  423. 
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Bebtions  betweeo  him  and  tbe  Eog- 
lishy  IV.  67 •  His  •ituation  in  con- 
sequence of  ceding  tbe  military  de^  , 
iraoe  of  the  contitiy  to  the  £nglish 
5S.  ^  Manner  in  which  he  is  preyed 
ii|K>n  by  the  English  around  him^  6l . 
Difference  between  the  Presidency  and 
him  widened  by  Sir  John  Lindsay, 
66.  Forma  an  alliance  wi  th  the  Mah- 
lattaa,  70.  Urges  the  English  to 
make  war  upon  the  Rajah  ofTanjore, 
80.  Sends  his  two  tons  to  negotiate 
with  the  Riyah,  83.  Terms  of  the 
tscaty,  85.  Urges  the  Company's 
forces  to  reduce  the  two  Marawar 
Poiygars,  87-  Efiects  the  ruin  of 
these  Chiefs,  90.  Asks  of  the  Eng- 
lish another  war  against  the  Rajah  of 
Tanjoie^  09.  MoUres  on  which  the 
Presidency  gratify  his  desires,  Qd. 
His  contest  with  the  Dutch,  10 1« 
XJffffsA  for  pecuniary  aid  by  the  Presi- 
dency of  Madras,  concludes  a  treaty 
with  the  Presidency  in  Bengal,  190. 
Conduct  of  the  Madras  Council  upon 
this  tieaty,  198.  Assignment  of  his 
levenue,  200.  Omiued  in  the  Eng- 
lish treatv  of  peace  with  Tippoo  Saib, 
S66.  Made  to  assign  the  revenues 
of  Carnaticy  445.  Intrigues  at  his 
coorty  446.  Endeavours  to  defeat  the 
effects  of  hil^assignment*  447.  His 
intrigues  against  Lm  Macartney,  449 . 
Succeeds  Uiereby  in  obtaining  from 
the  Supreme  Council  an  order  for  the 
sumpaer  of  tlie  assignment  of  his  re- 
venues, 450 ;  which  Lord  Macartney 
refuses  to  obey,  463.  Intrigues  of 
Mr.  Macphersou  respecting,  V.  2. 
Payment  of  his  debts  ordered  by  the 
Board  of  Control,  17*  Remon- 
strance of  the  Directors  on  the  oc- 
casion, SO.  Amount  paid  of  his 
debtsi  S6,  note.  Of  his  new  debu^ 
only  one  million  out  of  twenty  allow- 
ed to  be  good,  28.  Further  aminge- 
nient  respecting  his  debts,  297.  Ke- 
qoested  to  surrender  his  territory  and 
revennes  to  ihe  English,  303.  His 
atumpts  to  defeat  the  purposes  of  the 
assignment,  310.  Cause  of  the  dt£B- 
cuhies  in  which  the  English  were 
involved  from  their  connexion  with 
him,  312.  New  arrangements  with 
him,  S95.  Dies  at  the  advanced  age 
of  seventy-eight  years,  VI.  49.  EfiecU 
of  the  regulations  maide  with  him  by 

TOL.  VI. 


Lofd  Corhwaliis  in  1799|  50.  Suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  Ouidat  ul  Omrahi 
which  see. 

Mahomed  Ameen  Khan,  Tooraneh 
Omrah,  plans  the  assassination  of  Hud- 
son, II.  395. 

Mahomed,  eldest  son  of  Aurungeebei 
marries  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Golconda,  II.  335.  Revolta 
in  favour  of  Suja,  at  the  instigation  of 

,  his  daughter,  347.  Having  been  im- 
prisoned in  Oualior,  dies  shortly  afu^r 
his  release,  348. 

Mahomed,  grandson  of  Mubarick,  his 
reign,  II.  278. 

Mahomed  Jehangire,  story  of  his  mar- 
riage>  II.  313.  Insurrections  durintf 
his  reign  in  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Odt« 
pore,  315.  His  journey  to  Mando, 
accompanied  by  the  English  Ambas- 
sador, 318.  Proceeds  to  Guaerat^ 
Agra,  and  Sewalie,  ibid.  Quells  the 
rebellion  of  his  son  Churrum,  320. 
His  ill  treatment  of  bis  General,  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Sultana,  921. 
Conspiracy  formed  against  him  super- 
seded by  his  death,  324.      . 

Mahomed  Mirea,  Tartar  adventurer^ 
account  of,  III.  139. 

Mahomed  Reza  Khan,  appointed  Naib 
Doan  of  Bengal,  HI.  320.     Presents 

g'ven  by  him  for  his  elevation,  256. 
!vere  orders  of  the  Directors  to 
Mr.  Hastings  respecting  him,  472. 
Is  arrested ,  473 .  Nature  of  the  office 
held  by  him,  474.  Acquitted,  after 
a  confinement  of  two  years,  483.  Re- 
stored to  his  situation  and  power,  56g* 
Complained  against  by  the  young 
Nabob  of  Oude,  IV .  s  l .  Displaced 
from  the  care  of  the  Nabob,  24.  Or- 
dered by  the  Company  to^  be  re* 
stored,  27. 
Mahomed  Shah,  tide  assumed  by  the 
son  of  Shah  Aulum,  when  he  as- 
cended the  throne,  II.  393.  Sanc- 
tions the    assassination  of   Hussun, 

395.  Disorders  in^  the  empire  from 
the  weakness  of  his  administration, 

396.  Revolt  of  his  Vizir,  occasioned 
l^  his  dissoluteness,  397.  Purchsttes 
peace  of  the  Mahrattas  by  paying 
the  chout,  399.  Invaded,  and  his 
capital  taken  by  Nadir,  402.  Loses 
Cabul,  TatU,  and  part  of  Multan 
from  his  dominions,  404.  Called 
into  the  field  by  All  Mahomed  Khan^ 
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a  refrictory  chi«ff,  405.  His  territories 
diminished  by  Ahcued  Abdalee,  407* 
His  death,  409. 

Mahomed,  Seid,  son  of  Subder  Ali, 
murdered  by  a  parly  of  Patan  soldiers, 
III.  88. 

Mahomed  son  of  Ahmed,  Governor  of 
Telingana,  II.  308. 

Mahomed,  son  of  Mahmood,  his  eyes 
piit  oat  by  his  brother,  11.  2S3. 
beihroned,  2S6. 

Mshomed,  son  of  Nizam,  sovereign  in 
Deccan,  died  of  remorse  for  having 
executed  his  minister,  II.  309* 

Mahomed,  styled  the  accomplished  and 
philosophical  son  of  Balin,  account 
of,  II.  S43. 

Mahomed,  the  Gaurian,  after  takins 
Ghizni,  penetrates  into  India  and 
advances  to  Lahore,  II.  £88.  De- 
feated near  Tannasar,  returns  and 
commits  immense  carnage  in  another 
battle,  230,  231.  Further  exploiu 
of,  232.  Murdered  in  his  tent  by  two 
Gickers,  234. 

Mahomed  the  Third,  his  character  and 
oppressive  rei^n,  II.  26l. 

Mahomed  the  Fourth,  reign  of,  II.  268. 

Mahomedans,  reduce  the  Hindus  under 
their  subjection,  II.  207.  Conquer 
Persia,  2 1^2 .  I nvade  I ndia ,  2 1 6,  2 1 7 . 
Take  Delhi,  219-  Overrun  Cash- 
mere and  invade  Lahore,  220*  Take 
Sumnaut  and  reduce  Guzerat,  222. 
Make  Lahore  the  seat  of  government, 
226.  Take  Delhi  a  second  time,  231. 
Add  Bahar  and  Bengal  to  their  pos- 
aessions,  234.  Invade  Deccan,  25 1 . 
History  of  their  kingdoms  in  Deccan, 
306.  ^heir  state  of  civilization  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  Hindus,  424. 
Their  classification  and  distribution 
of  the  people,  430.  Their  form  of 
government,  ibid. 

Mnhrattas,  power  of,  by  whom  founded, 
I.  86.  Instance  of  the  first  applica- 
tion of  the  name  to  any  tribe,  II.  254, 
note.  Further  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  name,  and  extent  of  country 
through  which  their  language  is 
spoken,  357»  and  note.  Account  of 
their  contests  with  Aurungzebe,  372. 
Receive  the  chont  or  fourth  part  of 
the  revenues  of  Deccan,  to  cease  from 
their  predatory  incursions,  389.  The 
provinces  of  Guzerat  and  Galwa  re« 
duced  under  their  dominion,  397. 
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Their  mode  of  conducting  their  pre- 
datory warfare,  398.  Defeated  by 
Sadut  Khan,  ibid.  Obtain  the  pay« 
mem  of  the  chout  for  a  peace  with 
Ahmed  Shah,  399.  Two  of  their 
chiefs  defeated  in  their  plan  for  the 
entire  subjugation  of  Hindustan,  418. 
Take  the  provinces  of  Lahore  and 
Multan  from  the  Abdalee  prince,  419. 
Defeated  by  the  Abdalee  prince,  and 
their  whole  army  nearly  destrojred, 
420.  Operations  of  their  chiefs  against 
Bussy,and  SalabotJung,in.l  29.  Con- 
duct of,  in  Bengal,  141.  Baramahal 
ceded  to  them  by  Hyder  Ali,  413. 
Defeated  at  Paniput,  414.  Farther 
proceedings  of,  against  Hyder,  417* 
Three  of  their  chiefs,  after  a  tresty 
with  the  Mogul  emperor,  escort  him 
to  Delhi,  486.  Attack  Zabiu  Khap, 
a  Rohilla  chief,  and  defeat  him  io 
battle,  487.  With  an  army  of 
80,000  men  ravage  the  country  beyond 
the  Ganges,  and  subdue  the  temtoiy 
of  21abiu,  492.  Negotiations  with, 
by  the  Subahdar  of  Oude,  broken  off, 
ibid.  Restore  Zabita  Khan  and 
march  against  Delhi,  which  opens  iu 
gates  to  them,  495.  Unsuccessful  in 
attempting  to  gain  over  the  Rohillas, 
496.  English  take  a  part  against 
them,  498.  Their  Auncil  of  eight, 
525.  Leaders  of  the  English  army 
obliged  to  sign  a  treaty  under  their 
dictation,  IV.  36,  which  is  disavowed 
by  the  Supreme  Council  in  Bengal, 
46.  War  with,  renewed,  ibid.  Lose 
Ahmedabady  the  capital  of  Guzerat, 
48.  Their  army  under  Scindia  defeat- 
ed, 49.  Defeated  by  Captain  Pop- 
ham,  50,  and  luse  the  fortress  of  Gua- 
lior,  52.  Invade  Mysore,  and  distress 
Hyder  Ali,  68.  Seek  the  aid  of  the 
English,  which  is  refused,  70.  ^f^ 
gotiate  with  Mahomed  Ali,  ibid. 
Extent  of  their  conquesu,  72.  Make 
peace  with  Hyder,  73.  With  the 
English,  2i6.  At  war  again  with 
the  English,  263.  Their  transactions 
in  the  Ghauts,  264.  Tenninadon  of 
the  war,  266.  Negotiation  with  the 
Mahrattas  of  Poonah,  357-  Terri- 
tories yielded  up  by  them,  bj  treaty, 
360.  Injustice  of  the  war  with,  ten- 
dered as  evidence  on  Mr.  Hastings's 
trial,  but  excluded,  V.  214.  Cam- 
paijgn  of,  with  the  Eogjlish  agvost 
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Tippbo,  B96.  Jealous  of  the  slew- 
ing fiower  of  the  English,  and  im- 
patient to  reap  the  spoil  of  the  Nizaniy 
Vl.  90.  At  war  with  the  Nixam, 
S8.  Dead)  of  Madhoo  Row,  Peshwa 
of,  33.  Clause  relative  lo,  in  the 
English  partition  treaty  with  the  'Si' 
zani,'144.  Endeavour  of  the  Eng- 
lish to  make  the  new  Peshwa  of  Mah- 
ratta  resign  the  military  part  of  his 
government,  305.  Negotiations  for 
{hat  purpose,  306,  309,  310.  Pecu- 
liar crisis  in  Mahratu  afhiirs,  313. 
Effect  of  Holkar's  victory  over  Scin- 
dia,  upon  the  views  of  the  Peshwa, 
391.  The  Peshwa  driven  from 
Poonahy  repairs  to  Bassein,  3S6. 
Treaty  for  the  resisoation  of  his  mili- 
ary power  signed  at  Bassein,  328. 
Is  restored,  344.  New  war  with  the 
Mahrattas,  363, 393.  Objects  of  this 
war>  394.  Benefits  derived  from  it 
examined,  462,  456.  For  the  ope- 
rations of  this  war,  see  Holkar  and 
Scindia. 

Mail-cotay,  Hindu  temple,  account  of, 
II.  10. 

Maitland,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  killed  in 
the  assault  of  Bhurtpore,  VI.  494. 

Malabar,  coast  of,  ceremoiw  of  marriage 
never  introduced  there,  I.  396.  Sex- 
ual tntercounte  there,  how  restricted, 
ibid.  Operations  of  the  English  in 
Malabar,  V.  297.  Its  territory  com- 
pletely subdued  by  the  Englisl'i,  ibid. 

Malacca,  Dutch  settlement  of,  taken  bv 
the  English,  VI.  60. 

Malcolm,  Captain,  sent  on  an  embassy 
to  Persia,  VI.  l6l.  Terms  of  the 
alliance  formed  by  him,  ibid. 

Malcolm,  Sir  John,  on  the  state  of  civi- 
lisation in  the  time  of  Sapor,  quoted, 

.  II.  19s,  note.  Accuses  Lord  Corn- 
wall is  of  breaking  faith  with  Tippoo 
Saib,  V.  965.    Commends  him  for 

.  his  contempt,  in  the  war  with  Tippoo 
Saib,  of  the  restricting  act,  392>  note. 
Applauds  Sir  John  Kennaway's  re- 
commendation of  engagements  with 
Nizam  Ali,  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
coming masters  of  his  country,  VI. 
91,  note.  His  idea  of  the  obligation 
created  by  a&sistance  in  war,  27. 
Cited,  on  the  negotiations  at  Poonah, 
84. 

Mallet,  on  the  lavagea.  of  Greenland, 
quoted,   I.  493.     Says  the  Scandi- 


navians counted  the  unities  to  twelve, 
II.  40,  note. 

MaMlly,  battle  of,  VI.  105. 

Malwa,  annexed  to  the  Mogul  domi- 
nions, II.  300.  Reduced  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Mahrattas,  397. 

Man,  reason  for  supposing  him  a  recent 
creation,  I.  IdS,  note. 

Manby,  Captain,  his  invention  for 
throwing  ropes  on  board  vessels  threat- 
ened with  shipwreck,  known  before 
to  the  French,  III.  55,  and  note. 

Manchester,  rapid  increase  of,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
111.21. 

Manddsloe,  on  Indian  paintings,  quot- 
ed, II.  36,  note. 

Mandeville,  on  the  origin  of  the  ad- 
miration bestowed  on  the  profession 
of  arms,  quoted,  I.  166,  note. 

Manes,  one  of  the  Hindu  sacraments, 
account  of,  I.  435. 

Mangalore,  taken  by  the  English,  IV. 
231.  Invested  by  Tippoo  Saib,  233. 
Diversion  in  its  favour,  239.  Defence 
of,  242.  Deplorable  state  to  which 
it  was  reduced  previous  to  its  sarren- 
der,  246. 

Manners,  definition  of,  I.  376.  State 
of,  with  the  Hindus,  ibid.  A  check 
on  the  abuse  of  sovereign  power,  II. 
433.  Where  manners  are  good,  they 
make  up  for  many  defects  in  the  law, 

V.  479. 

Manuscripts,  Bengal,  required  from  the 
badness  of  the  paper  to  be  transcribed 
every  ten  years,  IT,  97* 

Maphuz  Khan,  war  in  Madura  and 
Tinevelly  prolonged  bv  him,  III.  136. 
Further  account  of  him,  183.  In- 
strumental in  occasioninc  an  alliMice 
between  Nizam  Ali  and  Hyder  AU» 
419. 

Marawars,  account  of  the  %var  with, 
IV.  87.    Their  ruin  effected,  90. 

Marchand,  betrays  Mahomed  Issoof  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemies.  III.  946. 

Marlborough,  Earl  of,  sent  with  a  fleet 
to  take  possession  of  Bombay,  1. 64. 

Marriage,  ceremonies  of,  among  the 
Hindus,  I.  682, 445.  Not  known  on 
the  coast  of  Malabar,  395.  First  in- 
stituted among  the  Greeks  by  Cecrops, 
and  among  the  Egyptians  1>t  M«>es, 
agO^  noie.  Not  observed  by  fHe 
NassMMnvs.  iu  Africa,  nor  l>y  he 
an<*Tent  Indians  of  Peru^  ibid. 
S  R  S 
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Martial  Law.    Sea  Law. 
Maskelyne,  Mr.  III.  366. 
Masulipataxn,  factory  of  the  East  India 

Compaoy    established   at,     II.    53. 

Taken  by  the  French,  III.  98.    A£* 

ter  a  severe  struggle  surrendered  to 

the  En^ish,  S52. 
Mathematics,  Hindu  knowledge  of,  II. 

97. 

Matthews,  General,  invades  Mysore, 
IV.  9dO.  Takes  Bednore  and  other 
places,  ibid.  Refuses  to  divide  any 
portion  of  the  spoil ,  23 1 .  Superseded, 
S32.  Surprised  in  Bednore  and  taken 
prisoner,  233. 

Maurice^  Mr.  acknowledges  the  mon- 
struosity  of  the  Hindu  notions  of  the 
mundane  ^sieui,  I.  389,  note.  On 
the  historic  poetry  of  the  Hindus, 
quoted,  II.  47.  On  the  ancient  kings 
of  India,  ]60,  note. 

Mauritius,  island,  origin  of  the  name, 
ni.48. 

Mauiim,  second  son  of  Aurungzebe, 
from  his  father's  fears  of  him,  recalled 
from  the  government  of  Guzerat,  II: 
949.  Declared  heir  to  the  throne, 
and  his  name  changed  to  Shah  Au- 
lum,  ibid.  His  efforu  in  his  father's 
fllnen  to  secure  the  succession,  350. 
Sent  agiinst  Se\agee,  363.  Charac* 
leriaed  as  celebrated  for  his  asirono- 
micd  learning,  ibid.  note.  Recalled 
from  the  army,  365.  Sent  into  Con- 
ean  to  reduce  the  Mahratta  fortresses 
on  the  lea  coast,  37O.  Imprisoned, 
with  his  sons,  for  remonstrating 
■aoainat  the  treachery  aimed  at  the 
King  of  Goiconda,  371*  Contest 
with  his  brother  Aaim,  for  the  sncees- 
•ion,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  374. 

,  Aseends  the  throne,  376.  His  con- 
test with  his  brother  Kdm  Buksh, 
who  ia  mortalljF  wounded,  ibid.  His 
expedition  against  the  Seiks,  377. 
Hm  death,  580.  Further  menttoo  of, 
m.  Id9. 

Maxwell,  Cofenel,  invades  Baramahl, 
V.  800.  Elieeti  a  junctioa  with 
CSeneral  Mcdows  at  Caveripatam, 
994.  Commands  a  detachment  in  a 
mM  attack  on  the  camp  of  Tippoo 

.  Smb,  869.  Killed  in  ttia  battle  of 
As^e,TI.430. 

Mean  motion,  astronomy  of  the  Hindtis 
aocCirate  reapeeting,  II.  91 . 


Medical  art,  staU  of,  witli  the  Hthdas, 
II.  185. 

Medows,  appointed  to  the  eoromand  of 
a  land  force  in  a  secret  expedition, 
IV.  S06.  Anires  with  his  troops  in 
India,  209.  Appointed  Governor  of 
Madras,  V.  884.  His  instructions 
respecting  Tippoo  Saib,  885.  Cor- 
respondeitce  between  him  and  Tippoo, 
887.  His  proceedings  with  the  army 
in  Mysore,  888.  Returns  to  Madras, 
896.  Happy  turn  of  thought  by,  on 
the  army  being  apprehensive  of  a 
mine,  339,  note.  Commands  aco- 
lumn  in  the  night  attack  on  Tippoo, 
368,371.  Instance  of  the  haranony 
subsisting  between  him  and  Lord 
Cornwallis,  367>  oote.^  His  gallant 
conduct  in  the  siege  of  Sering^patani, 
378.  Resigns  his  share  of  prize  mo- 
ney, 387. 

Meeran,  son  of  Meer  Jaffier,  his  atro* 
cities  when  left  by  his  father  Gover- 
nor of Chandernagor,  III.  841.  Com- 
motions occasioned  by  his  fear  at 
Moorshedabad,  845.  His  designs 
against  Dooloob  Ram,  246.  Cha- 
racterized as  cruel  and  brutal,  854. 
Sows  the  seeds  of  a  new  war,  859. 
His  conduct  in  a  battle  with  the  Ens* 
lish  against  the  Rinperor,  863.  Kill- 
ed bff  lishtning,  869.  Question  of 
making  nis  son  Nabob  of  Bengal, 

319. 

Merchants,  Hindu,  singular  method  of 
numeration  practised  by,  in  purchases 
and  sales,  I.  4I8,  note.  Ceremonies 
enjoined  them,  444,  445. 

Messengers,  Hindu,  rate  at  which  they 
will  travel,  I.  411. 

Metaphysical  speculations,  beknig  to  a 
moe  as  well  as  a  cultivated  ataie  of 
aocie^,  II.  67«  Instances  in  proof, 
68.  Metaphysical  ideas  of  the  Hin- 
dus, 468. 

Metempsychosis,  Hindu  notion  of,  I. 
135,  note,  371. 

Mexicans,  their  chronology,  I.  134. 
Their  wonhtp  of  a  Supreme  Beings 
and  namea  by  which  thev  addtm 
him,  897>  note.  Their  buiUinp. 
II.  7.  Excel  in  sculpture  and  casing 
ofmetals,  34,  note.  Their  paintings, 
37,  note.  Character  of  their  poetry, 
57,  note.  Excellence  of  their  lan- 
goage,  68,  tnd  note.    Cafe  utanIM 
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to  them  in  the  education  of  their 
youth,  106y  note.  Mittakcn  notions 
of  the  Spaniards  respecting  their  civi* 
h'xation,  I4dy  note. 

Mickelbo«rne,  Sir  Edward*  his  licence 
to  trade  to  the  East  Indies*  I.  25. 

Middleton,  Dr.  on  the  fnndamenUl 
principles  of  modern  philosophy  de- 
rived from  the  ancients,  quoted,  II. 
107. 

Mfddleton,  Mr.  Nathaniel,  placed  by 
Mr.  Hastings  as  private  agent  with 
the  Nabob  of  Oude,  III.  506\  Part 
of  his  correspondence  in  that  capacity 
Suppressed  bv  Mr.  Hastings,  6S0. 
Aeturns,  ana  Mr.  Bristow  sent  to 
•upplv  his  place,  524.  Present  re* 
cervcd  by  him  from  Munny  Begum, 
568.  Re-appointed  to  the  court  of 
the  Nabob,  IV.  17.  Removeci  again 
and  re-appointed,  373.  Report  made 
by  him  of  the  character  and  conduct 
of  the  Nabob,  377*  Instructed  to 
plunder  the  Begums,  if  the  Nabob 
refuses  the  office,  392.  His  quarrel 
with  Mr.  Hastings,  400.  Accused  by 
Mr.  Hastings,  and  found  guilty  of 
reroissDess  in  his  duty,  403.  jS,\' 
amtned  as  a  witness  on  Mr.  Hafst* 
toga's  Urial,  V.  101,  108. 

Mignan,  Colonel,  VI.  1 12. 

Military  order  in  society,  ranks  high  as 
civilization  is  low,  I.  l66.  Rude 
state  of  the  milit&ry  art  with  the 
Hindus,  180,  II.  184,  and  note. 

Millar,  Mr.  of  Glasgow,  on  the  division 
of  nations  into  classes,  quoted,  I.  157» 
note.  On  the  treatment  of  servants 
in  primitive  times,  l69*  On  the 
condition  of  women  of  the  American 
tribes,  389,  note.  Only  writer  from 
whom  elucidations  of  Hindu  history 
can  be  drawn,  II.  \3g. 

Milton,  on  the  pretended  origin  of  the 
English,  quoted,  I.  133,  note.  On 
the  superstitious  respect  of  the  In- 
dians to  vermin,  3699  "Ote. 

Miochin,  Commamlant  at  Calcutta,  ac- 
cused of  quitting  it  improperly.  111. 
148. 

Ministers,  mode  in  which  the  Hindu 
sovereigns  consult  with  them,  I.  179^ 
and  note. 

Mirepoix,  l>uke  de,  Ambassador  of 
France  to  superintend  a  negotiation 
for  peace  between  the  French  and 
F^gUsh  £ast  In^ia  Coippaaies,  III. 
128. 


Mirzapha  Juns,  Nabob  of  Bcejapore, 
account  of,  III.  90.  Surrenders  nini- 
•elf  to  Nazir  Juitt,  97.  Vested  with 
the  power  of  Subahdar,  100.  Shot 
.  through  with  an  arrow,  101.  'By 
the  generosity  of  Bussy,  his  son  vest- 
ed with  the  powers  enjoyed  by  th< 
father,  127. 

Mofussul  puanee  Adaulut,  civil  court 
in  India,  how  constitnted.  III.  470. 

Moguls,  embassy  sent  by  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth  to  the  Emperor  of,  L  19. 
Embassy  to,  by  James  the  First,  29. 
Emperor  of,  gives  permission  to  the 
East  India  Company  to  trade  in 
Orissa,  58.  State  of  the  Mogul  em- 
pire, II.  137.  Mo^ub  take  Pekin, 
237.  Conquer  Persia,  ibid.  Invade 
India,  251,  252,  253.  Plunder  Dec* 
can,  255.  Reduce  Camatic,  261. 
Found  a  kingdom  in  Deccan,  264. 
Origin  of  their  dynasty,  283.  Their 
learning,  426.  English  embassy  to 
their  Emperor  Feroksere,  III.  27* 
Their  confederacy  against  Bengal, 
253.  Defeat  the  Governor  of  Bahar, 
261.  Defeated  by  the  English  near 
Patna,  263.  Form  a  treaty  with  tht 
English,  362. 

Mohabef,  General  of  the  army  of  Je- 
hangire,  his  persecutions  by  the  SuU 
tana,  and  generous  conduct  under 
them,  II.  321.  Appointed  by  Shah 
Jehan  Commander-in-Chief  of  his 
forces,  325.  His  generous  proceed- 
ing towards  the  Rajah  of  Bundelcund, 
whom  he  held  subdued,  326.  Go- 
vernment of  Candesh  conferred  on 
him,  330.  Having  taken  Dowlat- 
abad,  and  laid  siege  to  Telingana,  falls 
sick  and  dies,  33 1 . 

Mohee  al  SuniKit,  placed  on  the  throne 
by  Ghazee,  on  the  death  of  Auruug^ 
zcbe,  II.  419 

Mobtesib,  office  of.  III.  468. 

Mohurree,  liuliau  clerks  so  denomi- 
uattd.  III.  14. 

Moiz  ad  Dieii,  son  of  Shah  Aulum, 
and  governor  of  Multaii,  II.  374« 
Defeats  his  brothers,  and  succeeds  to 
the  throne  under  the  title  of  Jehandar 
Shah,  382.  Suffers  himself  to  bo 
governed  by  a  concubine,  ibid.  De- 
feated by  Feroksere,  and  deprived  of 
his  throne,  384. 

Molina,  on  the  names  given  to  the 
Deiiy  by  the  Araucanians,  quoted, 
I.  291,  note.     Oil  ihc^ language  and 
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grammar  of  the  Chilians^  quoted,  II. 
82. 

Moluccas,  trade  besun  with,  by  the 
English,  ].  10.  Portuguese  expelled 
from,  by  the  Dutch,  36.  Exclu- 
sive right  to,  claimed  by  the  Dutch, 
51. 

MonJLim  Khan,  made  Vizir  to  Shah 
Aulara,  II.  375. 

Money,  not  known  in  Persia,  till  the 
*  time  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  I.  S80, 
note.  First  coined,  in  India,  by  Ak- 
bar,  II.  183. 

Mongheer  taken  by  the  English,  III. 
308. 

Monopoly,  of  the  East  India  Company, 
national  and  parliamentary  proceed- 
ings against,  in  \G90, 1.  ItO. 

Monson,  Major,  appointed  to  super- 
sede Sir  Eyre  Coote  in  the  army  be- 
fore Pondicherry,  III.  230.  In  his 
first  operation  against  Pondicherry, 
is  wounded,  S3l.  Appointed  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Supreme  Coun- 
cil, 457,  518.  His  death  gives  Mr. 
Hastings  the  superiority  in  the  Coun- 
cil, and  the  direction  of  government, 
IV.  8. 

IVJonson,  Colonel,  wounded  in  the  at- 
tack on  the  fort  of  Alighur,  Vl.  411. 
Left  by  General  Weliesley  to  guard 
Ilolkar  s  motions,  473.  His  detach- 
ment takes  the  fort  of  Hinglais-Ghur, 
474.  Upon  Holkar's  advance,  he 
retreats,  475.  Loss  of  his  irregular 
cavalry,  ibid.  Obliged  to  abandon 
his  guns,  476.  Attacked  in  crossing 
the  nver  Bannas,  478.  Retreats  to 
Agra  in  great  confusion,  479.  Com- 
mands a  column  in  the  attack  of 
Bhurtpore,  495. 

Montajine,  Lpdy  Mary  Wortley,  on  the 
Turkish  movques,'  quoted,  II.  14, 
note. 

Montesquieu,  on  the  tenure  of  land, 
quoted,  I.  2b'3,  note.  On  the  reli- 
gious worship  of  the  Persians,  340, 
note. 

Montressor,  Colonel,  VI.  99. 

Mnodoo  Ki&tna,  favourite  dubash  of 
L*)rdPi20t,  III.  105. 

Moor,  mo^lems  in  India  so  denominated, 
III.  65, 

Moor,  iohn,  ship* carpenter,  instru- 
mental, by  his  ingenuity,  in  the  tak- 
ing of  Dcvi-Coiah,  III.  82. 

Moore,  Lieutenant,  his  account  of  the 
slow  proceedings  of  the  Mahrattas  in 


sieges,  V.  320  :  of  the  death  of  Cdo- 
ncl  Frederick,  327- 

MoorehoQse,  Colonel,  bis  death  and 
character,  V.  318,  note. 

Moorshedabad,  taken  by  tho  English, 
III.  160,306..  Opinion  of  the  judges 
of,  respecting  the  moral  character  ef 
the  Indians,  V.  509,  533. 

Moraba,  sides  with  Socaram  Baboo  id 
favour  of  Ragoba,  IV.  84. 

Moracin,  Governor  of  Masulipatam, 
III.  206. 

Morad,  son  of  Shah  Jeban,  his  chanc- 
ter,  II.  338.  On  his  fathei's  illness, 
joins  Aurungzebe  against  the  other 
claimanu  of  the  throne,  339-  Treat- 
ed treacherously  by  Aurungzebe,  and 
sent  prisoner  to  Agra,  343. 

Morality,  the  grand  test  of  religion,  I. 
341.  Pure  language  of  the  Hindas 
respecting,  common  to  all  rude  na- 
tions, 360.  Morality,  with  rude  na- 
tions, almost  always  degraded  by  re- 
ligion, 363.  Loose  morality,  and 
harsh  austerities,  combined  in  the  re- 
ligion of  a  rode  people,  364.  The 
doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  punish- 
ments of  no  service  to  morality,  374. 
Dissolution  of  morals  in  India  as- 
cribed to  English  regulations,  V.  473. 

Morari  Row,  Governor  of  Trichinopoly, 
III.  88.  Commends  the  Mahrattas, 
acting  with  the  French  army,  118. 
Offers  alliance  with  the  English,  180. 
His  territories  conc^uered  by  Hyder 
Ali,  415.  His  territories  restored  to 
htm,  418. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  on  grammatical  dis- 
tinctions and  subtleties,  quoted,  II. 
79»  note. 

Mornington,  Lord,  appointed  Governor- 
General  of  India,  VI.  63.  Arrivesal 
Calcutta  64.  Impression  of  the  Sultan 
of  Mysore's  proclamation  on  his 
mind,  65.  Resolves  on  immediate 
war  with  Tippoo  Saib,  68.  Cocn- 
nelled  to  relinquish  his  intention,  80. 
Makes  a  new  treaty  ^vith  Nizam  Ali, 
6 1 .  Instructive  view  of  his  demands 
on  Tippoo,  90.  Rises  in  his,  de- 
mands, 95.  Commences  war,  96. 
Amount  of  the  forces  sent  by  him 
against  Tippoo,  97.  The  entire  dc«- 
truciion  of  Tipp6o  his  ultimate  view 
in  the  wars.  111.  Manner  in  which 
he  settles  the  territory  of  Mysore,  on 
the  defeat  and  death  oi  Tippoo,  137- 
Meditates  important  changes  in  0«d«j 
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163.    Sends    away    from    OimU  all 
British  subjects  not  employed  by  the 
Company,  1 54.    Sends  an  embassy  to 
the  kine  of  Persia,  1 6 1 .     Presses  the 
Vizir  Alt  to  reform  his  military  go- 
vernment, \ti6.  His  subsequent  treat- 
ment of  the  Vizir;  173.     Sends  his 
brother  Henry  Well esley  to  him,  ^09. 
Projects  a  journey  through  the  Oude 
country,  216.    His  transactions  with 
the  Nabob  of  Oude,  9 19.     His  nego- 
tiation with  theP^hwa,  308.     With 
Holkar,  336.     With    Scindia,  33C^. 
Prepares  for  war  with  the  Mahrattas, 
35«.    Gives    to    General  Wellesley 
pleni|X)tentiary  powers  for  peace  or 
war,  352.     His  plans  for  conducting 
the  war,  394.     His  views  vith  re- 
spect to  Scindia,  446.     Concludes  a 
treaty  with   him,  448.     His  account 
of  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  de- 
fensive alliances  and  the  war,  452. 
That     account     investigated,     456. 
Seeks  peace  with  Holkar,  463.     Re- 
solves to  conquer;  but  give  away  his 
dominions,   469.     Provides  for   the 
Emperor  and  his  family,  482.     Hh 
new  plan  of  defence  against  Scindia 
and  Holkar,  512.  Succeeded  by  Mar- 
quis   Cornwallis,    5 1 6.     Company's 
opinion  of  his  administration,  517. 
Mortiz  Ali,  negotiates  with  the  French  . 
for  the  Nabobship  of  Car na tic.  III. 
1 1 7.     Attempt  by  the  English  to  sub- 
jugate, him,  unsuccessful,  \35.    Pro- 
ceedings of    Mahomed  Ali^  against 
him,  338. 
Moscow,    its    magnificence,    11.    183, 
^      note. 
Mostvn,  Mr.  English  resident  at  Poonah, 
lit.    536.     Appointed    one    of   the 
Committee  to  settle  the  government 
of  Poonah,  IV.  35. 
Motte,  Mr.  performs  a  journey  to  the 
diamond   mines  of  Orissa,    I.   e63. 
Quoted  on  the  abject  state  of  women 
in  India,  388,  note.     On  the  feroci- 
ous and   cowardly  character  of   the 
Hindus,  406,  note.    On  the  Hindu 
music,  11.38. 
Mubarick,  son  of  Alia,  character  of  his 

reign,  II.  2^56^ 
Mul)arick,  son  of  Chiser,  assassinated 
after  a  just  and  humane  reign  of  four- 
teen years,  II.  277* 
Mubarick,  nephew  of  Shcre,  usurps  the 
throne  by  the    assassination  of  the 


son  of  Selim  in  his  mother's  arms,  II. 

291. 
Mudkul,  taken  by  Sahjee,    father  of 

Sevagt^,  II.359I 
Muftee,  office  of,  HI.  468. 
Mujahid,  son  of  Mahomed,  assassinated 

b^  his  uncle  OaoocI,  11.306. 
Mnir,  Colonel,  arrives  at  Gohund  to 

the  relief  of  Colonel  Carnac,   IV. 

266.      Empowered    to    treat    with 

Scindia,   ibid.     His  instructions  on 

thai  occasion,  V.  1 1 . 
Muhan,   part  of,    detached    from   the 

dominions  of  the  Mogul  and  added 

to  those  of  Nadir  Shah,    II.  404. 

Taken  by  the  Seiks  and  Mahrattas,  4 19. 
Mul waggle,  fort,  taken  by  Hyder  Ali, 

III.  423. 

Munnoo,  Meer,  Governor  of  Multan, 
purchases  the  retreat  of  Abmed  Ab- 
dalee  from  his  province,  II.  411. 
Generosity  of  Abdalee  to  him  when 
defeated,  ibid.  Viceroy,  under  Ab- 
dalee, of  Multan  and  Lahoie,  when 
he  dies,  415. 

Mnnny  Begum,  her  appointment  to  the 
guardianship  of  the  young  Nabob  of 
Bengal,  III.  479.  Presents  made  by 
her  to'  Mr.  Hastings,  and  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton  while  she  held  the  office,  557. 
Removed  by  the  Council  in  opposi- 
tion to  Mr.  Hastings,  558.    Replaced, 

IV.  25.  Investigation  by  the  mana- 
gers of  Mr.  Hastings's  trial,  of  her 
appointment  to  the  office  of  Naib 
Subah  of  Oude,  V.  1 II .  Records  con- 
cerning her  present  to  Mr.  Hastings, 
excluded  as  evidence  on  his  trial,  128, 
et  seq. 

Munro,  Sir  Hector,  takes  the  command 
of  the  army  at  Patna,  III.  312.  Sub- 
dues a  mutiny,  313.  Defeats  the 
armies  of  the  Mogul  Emperor  and 
Suja  Dowla,  314.  Terms  on  which 
he  concludes  a  treaty  with  those 
powers,  315.  Appointed  one  of  the 
Madras  Council  and  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  forces,  IV.  122.  Cen- 
sured by  the  East  India  Company, 
138.  TakesPondicherry,  142.  Com- 
mands  the  first  division  of  the  army 
against  Hyder  Ali,  and  defeats  him« 
183.  His  disagreement  with  General 
Stuart  in  a  subsequent  battle  with 
Hyder,  186.  Commands  the  expe- 
dition against  Negapatnam  and  other 
Dutch  settlements,  194. 
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Murray,  Colonel,  advances  into  the 
heart  of  Holkar's  dominions  in  Mal- 
wa,  and  takes  his  capital,  VI.  479* 

^usaood,  son  of  Mabmood,  makes  three 
incursions  into  India,  II.  SSe3.  De- 
feated by  the  Turkmans,  224.  De- 
posed by  a  mutiny  in  his  army,  S£5 

Mosaoody  son  of  feroze,  his  reign,  II. 
S38 

^usic,  of  the  Hindus,  totally  devoid  of 
excdience,  IJ.  37.  Skill  of  the  Peru- 
vians in,  38,  note. 

Iklutilation,  punishment  practised  by 
the  Hindus,  I.  218,  and  note.  Ba- 
nishment substituted  by  Lord  Corn- 
walUs  instead  of,  V.  465. 

Mutiny.    See  army. 

Mutseddies.  or  Brahmen  council^  their 
proceedings  against  Ragoba,  III. 
629, 

Muttca,  ta|sen  by  the  Mahomedans,  JI. 
219. 

Mysore  and  Mysorians.  Mysore  de- 
scribed.  III.  J 08.  Mysorians  claim 
Trinconopoly  of  the  English,  tl3. 
Attempt  to  take  the  fort  of  Tricono- 
poly  by  surprize,  116.  AtUck,  while 
allies  of  the  English,  their  advanced 
post  and  destroy  every  man,  11 6. 
rroceedings  of  Bussy  against  Mysore, 
134,  Further  account  of  Mysore, 
404.  Proceedings  of  Hyder  AH 
against  the  Rajah  of,  410.  Hvder* 
undisputed  master  of  the  kingciom, 
414.  First  war  of  the  Mysorisms 
with  the  £nglish,  422.  See  Hyder 
Ali.  Proclamotion  of  theSul^n  of, 
in  the  Isle  of  France,  VI.  64.  Sub- 
mission of  the  country  of,  to  the 
English,  124.  Object  of  its  seule- 
rnent  under  the  English  government, 
137.  Ostensible  rajahship  of,  re- 
stored, 139.  Partition  treaty  of,  144. 
SubsidiiM'y  treaty  of,  ibid. 

Nabob,  deputy,  how  the  title  came  to 
imply  sovereign,  11.418,  note.  By 
whom  nominated.  III.  86. 

Nadir  Sbah,  his  low  origin,  II*  399.  -As- 
sumes the  title  of  Thacpas  Koolee 
Khan,  ibid.  Declares  himself  King 
of  Persia,  400.  Having  defeated  the 
Afghauns,  invades  Hindustan,  401. 
His  horrible  slaughter  of  the  inhabi- 
tants on  taking  Delhi,  402.  Provinces 
added  to  his  dominion  by  his  treaty 
with  the  Mogul  emperor,  404.  Mas- 


sacred in   hit  tenL  407*     Patther 

mention  of.  III.  86. 
Nagore,  purchased  of  the    Rajah  of 

Taniore,  by  the  Dutch,  IV.  101. 
Naib  Duan,  revenue  office,  abolished, 

III.  466.    Substitution  in  iu  stead, 

469. 

Naib  Sttbah,  or  Nazim,  supreme  reagis- 
irate  for  the  trial  of  capital  offences, 
III.  468.  Abolishing  the  office  with- 
out an  adequate  substitute,  repre- 
hended, 477.  Duties  of^  as  connected 
with  the  household  of  the  Nabob  of 
Benj^l,  478. 

Naik,  title  given  to  Hindu  governors  of 
districts,  II.  359,  note. 

Nairne,  Major,  killed  in  the  assault  on 
Cuichoura,  VI.  247. 

Nairs,  of  Malabar,  cuatoma  of,  as  to 
sexual  intercourse,  1. 396. 

Nana  Furnavese,  in  the  council  at  Poor 
nah  sides  with  Siccaram  Baboo  in 
favour  of  Ragoba,  IV.  31.  Ovcrr 
throws  the  party  of  Siccaratn,  34. 

Nannuk,  prophet  of  the  Seiks,  aceoaot 
of,  11,377. 

Natal,  restored  to  the  Engliah,  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  HI.  342. 

Nations,  rude,  derive  peculiar  ^tifica* 
tion  from  pretensions  to  high  an- 
tiquity, I.  133.  The  propensity  ac- 
counted for,  143,  note.  All  ancient 
nations  trace  themselves  to  a  period  of 
rudeness,  150.  Publicity  ot  judicial 
proceedings  comtnon  to  rude  nations, 
186,  note.  Cruelty  and  the  principle 
of  retaliation,  features  of  the  laws  of 
a  rude  people,  21 7.  1  o  make  laws 
which  cannot  or  oueht  not  to  be  ex- 
ecuted, one  of  the  cnaracteristicsofa 
rude  people,  237.  Grossness  of  lan- 
guage an  ingjredtent  in  the  maniiers 
of  a  rude  nation,  398.  Rude  nations 
most  addicted  to  gaminfr,  II.  40. 
Rude  nations  are  neglectful  of  his- 
tory, 60. 

Naval  engagement  between  the  English 
and  Portuguese  near  Sural,  I.  44,  57* 
Between  the  English  and  French,  on 
the  coast  of  Coromandel,  HI.  57* 
P(f  Madras,  184.  OiT  Carical,f09. 
Off  Ceylon,  215,  IV.  214.  .  Off  Pon- 
dicherry,  III,  140.  In  Praya  Bay, 
207.  Off  Negapatam,  «18.  Off 
Trincomalee,  220,  236. 

Nazim,  office  of,  HI.  368. 

Naxir  Jung,  son  of  Cheer  Koolicht  io  a 
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rcToU  agiiDst  his  fatfiery  is  defeated 
and  taken  prtKmer,  II.  405.  Further 
account  of»  III.  QO.  Favours  the 
English  against  Chonda  Saheb  and 
the  Freochy  gs.  His  character,  07* 
Leaves  his  armj  for  the  pleasures  of 
the  harem  and  the  chase*  at  Arcot, 
08.  Traitorously  shot  through  the 
heart,  99. 

Neabut  Nizamut^  office  of,  III.  476. 

K^emagee  Scindia,  Mahratta  chief,  as- 
sociate with  Daood  in  the  attempt  on 
the  life  of  Hussun,  II.  387* 

I*4ecapatam,  engagement  oflT,  between 
the  French  and  English  fleets,  IV., 
217. 

Neffiipatoamy  taken  from  the  Dutch, 
IV.  193. 

Nelore,  atucked  unsuccessfully  by  the 
English,  III.  176. 

Nesbit,  Colonel^  leads  a  column  in  the 
night  attack  on   Tippoo    Saib,  V. 

.    367. 

Newcastle,  Duke  of,  appointed  to  su- 
|>erintend  a  negotiation  of  peace  with 
the  French  and  English  East  India 
Companies,  III.  123. 

Nicholson,  Captain,  commands  the  first 
expedition  sent  from  England  to 
Bengal,  I.  r05.  . 

Nizam,  son  of  Humaion,  sovereign  in 
Deccan,  II.  308. 

Nizam  Ali,  proceedings  of,  as  governor 
of  Berar,  III.  189.  DivesU  himself 
of  Berar,  and  takes  thegovernment  of 
Dowlatabad,  191.    Enecu  the  assas- 

.  sination  of  Hyder  Jung  and  flies  to 
Booranpore,  192.  Returns  at  the 
iiead  of  a  considerable  bodv  of  troops, 
i'.52.  Assumes  the  Subandarship  of 
Deccau,  having  dethroned  hisbrotner, 
B99.  His  irruption  into  Carnatic,  400. 
His  treaty  with  ihe  English,  403. 
Joins  Hyder  Ali  against  the  English, 
404.  His  proceedings  against  the 
Mahrattas,  4 1 7.  Disgusted  with  the 
war,  forms  another  treaty  with  the 
English,  421.  Transactions  of  the 
Madras  presidency  with  him,  re- 
specting Guntoor,  IV.  132.  These 
transactions  condemned  by  the  Go- 
vernor-General and  council,  136. 
Forms  an  alliance  with  Hvcler  Ali 
and  the  Mahrattas,  148.  'Supreme 
Council  send  a  person  to  his  court  to 
represent  them,  J 70.  Proposes  to 
the  Regent  of  Berar  to  invade  and 


lavage  Bengal,  179.    Th«  Gimtoor 

Circa  demanded  of  him,  V.  259. 
Lord  Cornwallis's  treatv  with,  S65. 
Relations  with,  entered  into  by  Sir 
John  Shore,  VF.  18.  War  between 
him  and  the  Mahrattas,  28.  Dis- 
misses the  English  subsidiary  fofoe, 
29*  Rebeinon  of  his  eldest  son  in- 
duces  him  to  request  the  return  of 
the  English  battalion,  31.  The 
English  jealous  of  the  French  troops 
in  his  service,  32.  In  consequence 
of  a  new  treaty,  dismisses  tliem,  81. 
Dreadful  state  of  his  government^ 
622. 

Nizam  al  Mulk.    See  Cheen  Koolicb. 

Nizam  ul  Dien,  aids  Kei  Kobad  in  his 
viceS|  IL  £45.  Taken  off  by  poison* 
247. 

Nizamut  Sudder  Adaulut,  court  of  ap- 
peal, how  constituted,  III.  470. 

Noah,  coincidence  between  the  siory  o( 
and  that  of  the  Hindu  sire,  Satyar* 
rata,  I.  149,  note. 

Noor  Mahl,  .Sultana,  story  of,  I.  319. 
Effect  produced  on  her  by  the  death 
of  her  father,  318.  Her  enmtiy  to 
Noh&bet,  321. 

Norris,  Sir  William,  ambassador  to  the 
Mogul  court,  imprisons  three  of  the 
London  Company's  council,  I.  \26. 

North,  Lord  his  act  for  the  renewal  of 
the  Eist  India  Company's  charter. 
IV.  460. 

Noiah-east  and  north-west  passage,  at- 
tempts for  the  discovery  of,  I.  5,  6. 

Niijeef  Khan,  commander  of  the  Mo- 
gul forces  a^inst  Zabica  Khan,  ac- 
count of.  III.  486.  His  war  with 
the  Jaats  651.    His  death,  V.  1 1. 

Numerical  characters  of  the  Mindu^, 
whether  original  or  borrowed,  con-«> 
sidercci,  II.  09. 

Nuncomar,  Governor  of  Hoojxly,  hi* 
conduct  as  revenue  a^i^ent  to  Doolooh 
Ham,  in.  247.  By  intrigue,  obtains 
the  office  of  Deputy  to  the  Nabob  of 
Bengal,  S2l,  From  his  bad  chansc-r 
ter  dismissed  from  that  office,  ibid. 
I  East  India  Company's  account  of 
him,  472.  Further  ideas  of  his 
'  character,  480.  Accuses  Mr.  Hastings 
of  receiving  presents,  66O.  Accnftcd 
himself  of  forgery,  and  hanged,  .')63. 
Mr.  Hastings  charged  wiih  the  mur- 
der of,  by  the  hands  of  Sir  Elijah 
Impcy,    V.   103.      Dispute    iu  ihc 
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}]ouse  of  Commont  respecting  this 
accusation^  ibid.  105, 108. 

Nundydroog,  taken  by  the  English,  V. 
338. 

Nunjeraj  assumes  the  powers  of  the 
Rajah  of  Mvwrc,  III.  405.  Exploits 
of  H\der  Aii,  as  a  subordinate  officer 
in  his  service,  406.  Plols  of  Hyder 
a^inst  him,  410.  Hyder  presents 
himself  as  a  suppliant  at  his  door, 
and  gains  him  on  his  side  against  the 
Rajah,  412. 

Nuserit  Shah,  account  of,  II.  269,  275. 

Oakley,  Sir  Charles,  succeeds  Greneral 
Medows  as  Governor  of  Madras  VI. 
49. 

Ochterlony,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  pru- 
dent precautions  taken  by  him  against 
Holkar*s  attack  on  Delhi,  VI.  480, 
481. 

OBence,  deBned,  I.  2l6, 

Ofiences,  how  classed  by  the  Hindus, 

I.  227. 

Oligarchy,  why  the  most  prevalent 
power  in  political  and  other  institu- 
tions, III.  .'>,  and  6,  note. 

Olivier,  on  iht  skill  of  the  modern  Per-  . 
sians  in  the  art  of  weaving,  quoted, 

II.  18,  note;  and  the  art  of  dyeing, 
20,  note.  On  the  little  diflerence 
between  the  rustics  in  Persia  and 
those  who  live  in  towns,  196,  note. 

Qnidut-ul-Omrah  succeeds  his  father 
Mahomed  Ali  as  Nabob  of  Arcot, 
VI.  49.  English  deliberations  re- 
vpeciing*  hiiu,  54.  Lord  Hobart 
wishes  to  transfer  the  districts  under 
him  to  the  management  of  the  Com- 
pany, 55.  Negotiations  with  him 
for  that  purpose,  56.  Dispute  be- 
tween Lord  Hobart  and  the  Supreme 
Board  on  the  subject,  58.  Instruc- 
tions to  Lord  Mornington  concern- 
ing him.  26 1.  Tiansaciions  of  Lord 
Morntngton  with  him,  26?.  Refers 
10  the  treaty  of  1792,  in  his  vindica- 
tion, 263.  Violation  of  that  treaty 
alledged  against  him  by  the  Directors, 
265.  Allegation  against  him  of  a 
criminal  correspondence  with  the 
servants  of  Tippoo  Saib,  268.  In- 
quiry into  this  circumstance  insti- 
luied,  26*9.  Result  of  the  Inquiry, 
279.  Attempt  to  obtain  his  consent 
to  his  own  dcposiiion,  .eS2.  His 
dciiib,  2P7.  Messrs  Webbc  and  Close 


commissioned  to  demand  of  th« 
family  the  destined  transfer  of  the 
Carnaiic  government,  ibid.  Negoti* 
attons  on  the  subject  with  Ali  Hna- 
sain,  son  of  Omdm,  i'88,  who  con- 
sents to  the  transfer,  293.  Provision 
for  Hussain  and  the  family  of  his  fa- 
ther, 297.  Debts  of  his  father  trans- 
feree! to  the  Company,  ibid.  Feelings 
of  the  family  on  tlve  consent  of  Hus- 
sain to  his  deposition,  ibid.  His 
death,  300. 

Omichund,  narrative  of  the  treacherous 
frauds  practised  upon  him.  III.  170. 
note.  Dies  insane,  io  consequence, 
172,  note. 

One,  meaning  of,  as  applied  to  the 
Hindu  gods,  I.  318. 

Onore,  taken  by  the  English,  IV.  230. 

Oosoor,  taken  by  the  English,   V.  336. 

Ootradroog  taken  by  Colonel  Stuart,  V. 
346. 

Opium,  regulations  respecting  the  mo- 
nopoly of,  V.  419. 

Ordeal,  trial  by,  held  in  high  estimation 
with  the  Hindus,  I.  240.  Various 
kinds  of,  practised  by  them,  ibid. 
Supposed  cause  of,  402,  note. 

Orme,  Mr.  quoted  on  the  influence  of 
priestcraft  in  India,  I.  165,  note. 
On  the  rudeness  of  the  military  art  in 
Indosun,  186.  On  the  tenure  of  land 
in  India,  262,  note.  On  the  absur- 
dity of  the  Hindu  religion,  339,  nott. 
On  the  sufferings  of  the  Fakeers,  355, 
note.  On  the  character  of  the  Gen- 
toos,  as  a  tricking  people,  402,  note. 
On  the  litigious  spirit  of  the  Hindus, 
408.  Describes  the  Pagoda  of  Sering- 
ham,  II.  3.  On  the  ignorance  of  the 
Hindus  in  the  construction  of  bridges, 
13,  note.  On  the  causes  of  the  skill 
of  the  Indians  in  spinning  and  weav- 
ing* 16,  note.  On  the  excellence  of 
the  Peruvian  music,  38,  and  note. 
On  the  little  alteration  that  has  been 
eflected  in  the  government  or  cha- 
racter of  the  Hindus  by  the  introduc-. 
tion  of  strangers  among  them,  146, 
note.  On  the  avarice  of  the  Hindus, 
and  the  oppressions  it  occasioned, 
173*  174,  note.  On  the  rude  state  of 
the  military  art  in  Indostan,  184.  On 
the  extent  of  country  in  which  the 
Mahratia  language  is  spoken,  358, 
note. '  Complained  of,  tnat  he  never 
gives  his  authorities,  IIL  6O9  note. 
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Orphcas,  hit  description  of  thr  celestial 
king,  I.  291.  ^»» 

Ostend,  tradtne  Company  of,  to  India, 
particulars  of,  III.  93. 

Otafaeitans,  fesemble  in  many  respects 
the  Hindus  in  manners,  I.  400. 
Their  ingenuity  in  handicraft  arts,  II. 
30,  note. 

Oude,  articles  of  commerce  in,  II.  23, 
note.  Distressed  sUte  of,  IV.  3(J6. 
Piroceedings  of  Mr.  Hastings  on  his 
arrival  at,  372.  See  Hastings.  Its 
situation  as  left  by  Sir  John  Shore 
(liurdTeignmouth),  satisfactory  to  the 
Company,  VI.  150.  British  subjects 
driven  out  o^  by  Lord  Morniogton, 
154. 

Oude,  Sojah  ad  Dowla,  Subahdar  or 
Nabob  of,  II.  415.  Defeats  tbeMah- 
rattas,  418.  Confederates  with  the 
Mogul  Prince  Aulumgeer  and  others 
against  Bengal,  III.  S53.  Confede- 
racy dissolved  by  his  treachery,  256. 
Raised  to  the  ofiice  of  Vizir,  s60. 
Views  with  which  he  assists  Meer 
Causim  against  the  English,  S09. 
Defeated  by  the  English,  311,314. 
Terinson  which  he  solicits  peace  with 
the  English,  ibid.  The  proposal  of 
bestowing  his  dominions  on  the  Em- 
peror, disapproved  by  the  Company, 
358.  Defeated  again  by  the  English, 
throws  himself  on  their  generosity, 
361.  Restored  to  all  his  dominions 
except  Corah  and  Allahabad,  ibid. 
Interview  of  Lord  Clivc  with  him, 
378.  New  treaty  with  him,  898.  His 

.  project  to  profit  by  the  necessities  of 
the  Rohillas,  49 1.  Forms  a  treaty 
with  the  Rohillas,  493.  Fails  to  ful- 
fil the  terms  of  the  treaty,  494.  Soli- 
cits and  obtains  their  aid  agoinst  the 
Mahrattasj  496.  Concerts  with  the 
English  the  destruction  of  the  Rohil- 
las, 498.  Obtains  of  the  English,  by 
purchase,  the  provinces  of  Corah  and 
Allahabad,  501.  His  dastardly  con- 
duct in  the  battle  against  the  Rohil- 
las, 508.  Endeavours  to  evade  his 
treaty  with  the  Emperor,  who  was  to 
share  in  the  plunder  of  the  Rohillas, 
511.  His  agreement  with  Fyzot^lla 
Khan,  5ie.  His  death,  624.  Fur- 
ther mention  of,  55 1 . 

Oude,  AsofT  ul  Dowla,  succeeds  his  fa- 
ther as  Nabob  of,  III.  5^.  Treaty 
of  the  English  with  him*  ibid.    His 


situation  on  commencing  his  govern* 
ment,  550.  Invested  by  the  Emperor 
with  the  KelfiLt,  55S.  Complains  of 
oppression,  by  the  burdens  laid  on 
him  by  the  English,  IV.  365.  His 
complaints  treated  with  indignation, 
366.  His  debts,  372.  Mr.  Hastings's 
agreement  wiih  him,  373.  Consents 
to  strip  the  Begums,  his  mother  and 
grandmother,  of  their  treasure  and 
jachires,  and  deliver  the  proceeds  to 
Mr.  Hastings,  375,  His  reluctance 
to  enter  on  the  ungracious  work,392. 
Declares  it  to  be  an  act  of  compulsion, 
393.  Gives  a  present  of  10  lacs  to 
Mr.  Hastings,  399-  Obtains  permis- 
sion by  treaty  to  despoil  Fyzoolla 
Khan,  374,  414.  Plans  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings against  him  by  means  of  his  mi- 
nister, 431.  The  residency  at  his 
court  proposed  to  be  removed,  434. 
Visit  of  Mr.  Hastings  to  his  capital, 
4S8.  State  of  his  dominions  and  fi- 
nances, V.  10.  Mr.  Hastings's  con- 
duct to  him  and  the  Begums,  one  of 
the  articles  in  his  impeachment,  62. 
Lord  Corn  wall  is' 8  treaty  with,  259. 
Distressed  state  of,  VT.  34.  LoM 
Cornwallis's  exposmlatory  letters  to, 
37y.38.  Additional  burdens  imposed 
on  him,  41.     His  death,  42. 

Onde,  Mirza  Ali,  succeeds  his  father 
AsoiF  ul  DowK%  as  Nabob  of,  VI.  43. 
Suspected  of  bastardy,  ibid.  Intriguer 
in  his  court,  44.  Is  deposed,  47.  Re^ 
moved  to  Benares  and  a  pension  al- 
lowed him,  48.  Preparations  made 
to  remove  him  to  Calcutta,  l63.  In- 
surrection by  him  on  this  account, 
164.  Taken  and  carried  to  Fort  Wil- 
bam,  16$. 

Oude,  Saadut  Ali,  made  Nabob  of,  by 
the  Governor- General  of  India,  in 
consequence  of  the  supposed  bastardy 
of  Mirza  Ali.  VI.  47.  Terms  on 
which  he  receives  his  elevation,  ibid. 
Pressed  to  a  military  reform  by  the 
Governor-General,  166.  Major  Scott 
sent  to  negotiate  the  reform,  168. 
Ordered  to  govern  agreeably  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  English,  I73.  Coer- 
cion employed  on  him,  1 75.  Proposes 
to  abdicate  the  government,  176. 
Meaning  of  his  abdication  misunder- 
stood, 180.  Refuses,  unless  in  favour 
of  his  son,  183.  Indignation  of  the 
(jOvernor-General  on  this  occassion, 
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183.  Force  against  his  niililaij  es- 
tablifthmentresorled  to,  185.  His  re- 
monstrance, 187;  being  unanswer- 
able, treatecl  by  the  Governof-General 
^  an  insult,  IQO.  Complaints  of  the 
resident  against  him,  I93.  Upbraid- 
ed by  tlie  Governor- General,  J 94. 
The  mode  for  annihilating  his  army 
judiciouslv  formed,  195.  New  rea- 
sons for  the  Company's  assuming  his 
government,  197*  Portion  of  more 
than  half  his  territories  demanded, 
SO  I  •  Allowed  no  independent  power 
in  the  territory  not  ostensibly  taken 
from  him,  205.  Arts  employed  to 
gain  his  consent  to  the  transfer  de- 
manded of  him,  208.  Desires  to  go 
on  a  pilsrimage  to  Jerusalcmi  2O9. 
Mr.  VVelTesIey  sent  to  win  him  to  the 
territorial  cession,  ibid.  Cession  of 
more  than  half  his  country  eflected, 
and  a  Lieutenant-Governor  appoint- 
ed, 212.  Defects  of  his  government, 
221.  These  defects  not  worse  than 
those  of  Bengal,  222. 

Oupnekhat,  sacred  book  of,  the  Hindus, 
several  translations,  of,  I.  3 16,  note. 

Ox,  held  sacred  in  Egypt,  I.  367.  Kil- 
ling of,  punished  with  death  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  368. 

Oxenden,  Sir  George,  President  and 
Chief  Director  of  the  Company's  af. 
fairs  at  Surat,  I.  88. 

Pagoda,  of  Chillambrum,  II.  3.  See 
Chillambrom.  Of  Seringham,  ibid. ; 
of  Eiephantd,  4,  and  note ;  of  Salsette, 
ibid.;  of  Mail-Cotay,  10;  ofConge- 
veram,  11;  ofTriv^di,  taken  by  the 
French,  III.  98. 

Painting,  Hindu,  Mexican  and  Chinese, 
II.  35,  36,  note. 

palacatchery,  taken  by  the  English,  IV. 
$il.  Takep  again  by  the  army  under 
Lord  ComwaUis,  V.  290. 

palmer.  Major,  sent  to  Oudeas  the  pri- 
vate agent  of  Mr.  Hastings,  IV.  403. 
Sent  on  pecuniary  negotiations  to 
Fyzoolia  Khan,4l6.  His  salary  while 
agent  at  Oude,  V.  10,  note.  Ascribes 
insidious  des'gns  to  Scindia,  ]6. 
Resident  with  the  Peshwa  of  >lah- 
ratta,  yi.  321. 

panegyric,  principle  of,  active  in  the  hu- 
man mind,  I.  293.  Bestowed  on  ob- 
jects of  worship  from  the  wish  to 
please,  294.    From  tlie  operation  of 


desire  add  fear,  295.    Tht.Hinduif 

^igion  a  striking  example  of  its  cxees^ 
sive  growth,  313. 

Paniput,  battle  of.  III.  4t4. 

Panopticon  penitentiary  house,  adapted 
to  the  moral  improvement  of  Bengal, 
V.  532. 

Paramount,  used  inaccurately  by  Sir 
William  Jones,  I.  260,  note. 

Paris,  treaty  of,  French  possessions  in 
India  how  affected  by,  III.  342, 364. 
Power  sent  to  India  by  the  Endish 
to  look  after  the  execution  of  the 
eleventh  article  of,  I V.  61 . 

Park,  Mungo,  on  the  tenure  of  land  in 
Africa,  quoted,  1. 258,  note.  On  the 
belief  of  the  Africans  in  one  God,  and 
a  future  state  of  reward  and  punisfi- 
ment,  820,  note.  On  the  inhabitanU 
of  Miniana,  who  eat  their  enemies 
and  horses,  but  never  kill  the  eow, 
369,  note.  On  the  nossion  of  the 
African  negroes  for  law-suits,  408, 
note.  On  the  amusement  of  story- 
telling among  the  negroes  of  Alfica, 
416,  note.  Gives  a  atriking  instance 
of  Gothic  scenery  in  the  country  near 
Sullo,  II.  5,  note.  Gives  an  account 
of  the  African  mode  of  smelting  gold, 
29,  note.  Quoted  on  the  African 
mode  of  counting,  40,  note. 

Parliament,  dissolution  of,  no  abatement 
of  impeachments  by,  V.  170. 

Parliamentary  influence,  the  baneful 
source  of  all  our  misgovern ment,  V. 
23.    Parliamenury  re^nsibility,  78. 

Parthians,  founder  of  their  kingdom,  11. 
211,  and  note. 

Partholanus,  giant,  descent  of  the  Irish 
from,  I.  133,  note. 

Parties,  state  of,  in  parliament,  V.  39. 

Pasquier,  Etienne,  on  the  disposition  o( 
a  people  being  known  from  their  laws, 
and  tne  reverse,  quoted,  I.  146,  note. 

Pa  tans  or  Afghauns.    See  Afghauns. 

Puteeta,  account  of,  and  its  capture  by 
Major  Popham,  IV.  346. 

Paferson,  on  the  religious  controversies 
of  the  Hindus,  quoted,  I.  314,  note. 
On  the  Hindu  worship  of  the  Lin- 
gam,  365,  note. 

Pauia,  battles  near,  between  the  M^ul 
Emperor  and  the  English  and  Mee- 
ran.  III.  2(33.  English  invade  it, 
303 ;  are  driven  out,  304.  Taken  by 
the  Endish,  30^.  Mutinjr  at,  312- 
Suit  of  a  Mabomedan  -mdon  aod 
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htr  nqJiMr  JnttijUited  befort  th« 
pvnriocial  council  and  Bupremc  ouurt 
at»  IV.  2SU  Mi»^6UteaieBt  of  this 
CMite  by  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  thsjudge, 
aoOf  noic. 

PattchcesB,  Hindu  game,  I.  414. 

Pniliniy  P.  quoted  on  the  propensity  of 
tba  Eastern  nations  to  lyini$»  I*  403, 
note.  On  the  character  of  the  Hin- 
daa»  409,  ^^oit.  On  the  skill  of  the 
Indians  in  imitating  the  Earopcan 
arts,  II.  33.  On  the  despotism  of  the 
Indian  kings,  173,  note. 

Peela^  and  Coantojee»  Mahratta  chiefs, 
their  contests  with  the  imperial  army 
in  Oeccan,  II.  397* 

Pcerambaueum,  battle  of,  IV.  l6l. 

Pekin,  taken  by  Ging^s  Khan,  II.  236. 

Pclharo,  Mr.  comments  on  Mr.  Hast- 
ings^a  answer  to  the  first  charge 
against  him,  V.  101. 

Peul  laws,  cruel,  with  a  mde  people,  I. 
817.    See  Courts. 

Benance,  idea  of,  whence  derived,  I. 
346.  In  what  manner  and  for  what 
offences,  practised  by  the  Hindus,  340. 
Duties  imposed  on  its  professors, 361. 

Penitents,  Hindu,  insUnces  of  the  tor- 
ments they  inflict  on  themsdres,  1.353. 

Paons»  species  of  servants,  in  India,  so 
denominated.  III.  13. 

People,  charged  with  being  remiss  in 
the  exercise  of  the  power  necessary  to 
their  protection.  III.  6,  note. 

Pepper,  trade  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pimy  in,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  I. 
59.  Company*8  whole  stock  of,  seised 
by  Charles  the  First,  65. 

Perndy,  a  vice  peculiarly  opposed  to  the 
administration  of  justice,  lU  remedies, 
V. 588. 

Peguty,  pmctioe  of,  almost  universal 
vrith  tns  Hindus,  I.  402.  A  vice  pe- 
coliarly  opposed  to  the  administration 
of  justice^  itt  remedies,  V.  521,  522. 

Pening^  Mr.  Member  of  the  Madras 
Council,  dismissed  from  the  Com- 
pany's aervice,  IV.  13S. 

Perron,  M.  commands  Scindia*s  army, 
VI.  397*  His  history,  400.  Accused 
fiilsely  of  foiling  in  humanity  and  de- 
licacy to  Shah  Aulum,  405.  Oes- 
Iniciion  of  hia  force,  the  first  object  of 
General  Lake,  408.  Retires  from  the 
servloe  of  Soindia,  413. 
Persia,  intercourse  with,  opened  by- the 
£mc  India  Company,  I.  16.    Trade 


with,  of  but  litlh  importance,  35. 
Unsucceasful,  from  the  caprice  and 
extortions  of  the  magistrates,  5a.  An- 
cient religion  of  iVrsia^  324,  note. 
Persian  women,  399,  and  note,  iu 
architecture,  II.  14,  and  note.'  Mo- 
dem Persians  excellent  lapidaries,  28» 
note.  Deficient  in  historical  annals, 63. 
Defecto  of  ancient  Persian  history,  63, 
and  note.  Persian  account  of  the 
conquest  of  Alexander,  64,  note.  Sci- 
ence of  the  Persians  very  confined, 
68,  note.  Extent  of  their  knowledge 
of  astronomy,  96,  note.  Little  skilled 
in  the  military  art,  191.  Law  of  their 
kings,  as  given  by  their  select  sages, 
192.  Account  of  their  external  de- 
meanor and  moral  character,  195. 
Their  poetry  superior  to  that  of  the 
Hindus,  460.  Anglo-Indian  embassy 
to  the  Kins  of,  VL  160. 

PerMiective,  Hindus  have  no  knowledge 
of,  II.  33. 

Peruvians,  distribution  of  their  lands,  I. 
259,  note.  Their  buildings,  II,  7. 
Their  music,  38.  Their  poetry,  53, 
note, 

Peshawir,  Afghaun  chiefs  treacherously 
murdered  by  the  Governor  of,  II.  368. 

Peshwa,  nature  of  the  office  of,  II.  431. 

Peshwa  of  the  Mahrattas.  See  Mah- 
rattas. 

Pettah,town  near  Sicringanatam, assault- 
ed and  taken  by  Lorn  Comwallis's 
army,  V.  317. 

Petty,  Sir  William,  his  account  of  the 
prosperous  advance  of  the  English 
from  the  accession  of  James  the  First, 
1. 92,  note. 

Peyton,  Mr.  succeeds  to  the  command 
of  the  English  fleet  on  the  death  of 
Commodore  Bamet,  III.  57. 

Philippine  Islands,  account  of,  I.  14. 

Phonadary  Adaulot,  criminal  court,  how 
constitutiid.  III.  469. 

Physics,  koowledfle  of  the  Hindus  on 
the  subject  of,  il.  84. 

Piece  goods,  meaning  of,  I.  66^  note. 

Pigot,  Mr.  afterwards  Lord,  succeedi 
Saunders  as  Governor  of  Madras,  III. 
1 54.  On  the  capture  of  Pondicherry 
by  the  King's  troops,  claims  it  as  the 
property  of  the  East  India  Company, 
233.  tie-appointed  to  the  government 
of  Madras  after  a  residence  of  twelve 
years  in  England,*  105.  First  olject 
of  his  government  the  restotation  of 
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the  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  who  had  been 
dethroned,  lOQ.  His  opposition  to 
Benfield*8  claims  on  the  Rajah,  111. 
Violent  contention  between  him  and 
the  Council,  l]6.  Is  imprisoned, 
1  ig.  Ordered  by  ihe  Directors  to  be 
restored,  ISO.  Recalled,  but  dies  be- 
fore the  order  arrived  at  Madras,  ISI, 
122.  Prosecution  ordered  by  parlia- 
ment, against  the  Members  of  Coun- 
cil, who  imprisoned  him,  who  are 
sentenced  to  a  fine  of  a  thousand 
pounds  each,  123. 

Pipley,  permission  obtained  by  the  East 
India  Company  from  the  Great  Mo- 
gul to  trade  at,  I.  58. 

Piracy,  prevalence  of,  I.  115.  London 
East  India  Company  charged  with 
being  abettors  of,  1 10. 

Pitt,  William,  his  opposition  to  Fox's 
India  bill,  II.  479-  Appointed  Prime 
Minister,  484.  Proposes  the  com- 
mutation act,  485.  Resemblance  of 
his  India  bill  to  that  of  Mr.  Fox,  48?. 
Confirms  Mr.  Burke's  insinuations  in 
regard  to  Mr.  Hastings's  designs 
aj^ainst  the  Mog^ul  Emperor  and  Scin- 
dia,  V.  14^  note.  Delivers  an  eolo-; 
^um  on  Lord  Macartney  in  oppo- 
sition to  Mr.  Fox,  37.     Rejects,  in 

■  conjunction  with  Mr.  Dundas,  thp 
appointment  of  Lord  Macartney  to 
be  Governor-General  of  India,  38. 
His  violent  attack  of  Mr.  Fox,  in 
defence  of  Mr.  Dundas,  46.  Sup- 
ports Mr.  Hastings  against  M.r. 
Burke's  charges,  56.  Votes  for  the 
impeachment  of  Mr.  Hastings,  ibid. 
Recommends  a  mode  of  proceeding 
•gainst  him,  65.  Operation  of  his 
Declaratory  bill,  68.  Comparison  of 
it  with  Mr.  Fox's  India  bill,  ibid. 
Merits  of  his  bill  discussed,  73.  His 
defence  of  the  bill,  79-  His  conduct 
in  parliament  on  the  bill  for  renew- 
ing the  Company's  charter,  VI.  15. 

Place,  Mr.  quoted  on  the  tenure  of  land, 
I.  «76,  note. 

Plassy,  battle  of.  III.  167- 

Plato,  quoted  on  the  effects  which  would 
be  produced  on  a  small  number  of 
men  left  alone  in  some  uncultivated 
part  of  the  globe,  I.  148,  note.  On 
the  division  of  labour  being  the  ori- 
gin of  laws,  1579  note.  On  the  divi- 
sion of  nations  into  classes,  159,  note. 
On  the  baneful  influence,  on  youth. 


of  reading  the  degraditig-  account 'of 
the  Gods  in  the  Greek  poeu,  891, 
note.  On  the  progress  of  invention 
in  the  arts,  II.  2,  note.  On  the  pro* 
ductions  of  the  loom  among  the 
Greeks,  19,  noie« 

Play  fair,  a  convert  to  M.  Bailly,  on  the 
great  progress  of  the  Hindus  in  astro- 
nomy, II.  87.  His  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Brahmens  make 
their  astronomical  calculations,  91. 

Pliny,  quoted  on  the  weaving  of  the 
ancients,  II.  17. 

Plomer,  Mr.  one  of  Mr.  Hastings's 
counsel,  V.  87. 

Plough,  Hindu,  described,  II.  22. 

Pococke,  Admiral,  Madras  relieved  hj 
the  arrival  of  his  fleet.  III.  214. 

Poetry,  the  first  literature,  II.  44.  Use 
to  which  it  was  applied  before  the 
art  of  writing  was  known,  ibid,  and 
note.  Use  of,  by  the  Hindus,  45. 
Character  of  the  Hindu  poetry,  46. 
Poetry  of  other  rude  nations,  64,  and 
note.  Turgid  .style  of  the  |)oetry  of 
rude  nations  accounted  for,  56. 

Polaroon,  taken  possession  of  bv  the 
East  India  Company,  I.  38.  Claim- 
ed by  three  separate  companies,  76. 
Changes  masters,  and  is  at  last  cyded 
to  the  Dutch,  86. 

Police,  Lord  Cornwallis*s  new  scheme 
of,  V.436. 

Polybius,  his  account  of  Eebatana  and 
iu  palace,  I.  II,  note. 

Poly^my,  Hindu  story  respectinf^  I. 
390. 

Polygars,  meaning  of  the  appellation, 
1 1 1 .  1 33 .  Con  federate  wi  tn  Mapbui 
Khan  against  the  English,  and  take 
Madura,  136. 

Pondicherry,  French  form  an  establish- 
ment at,'  I.  108.  Aoconnt  of,  HI. 
48.  English  baffled  in  an  atuck 
upon,  72.  Distressed  sute  of,  207- 
Taken  by  the  English,  233.  Disputes 
between  the  Presidency  of  the  £ist 
India  Company  and  the  officers  of  the 
King*s  troope  to  whom  it  should  be- 
long, ibid.  I>estroyed,  234.  Re- 
stored to  the  French,  341.  Engage- 
ment near,  between  the  French  -and 
English  fleeu,  IV.  140.  Restored 
again  to  the  French,  and  again  re- 
taken by  the  English,  VI.  301. 
Poonah,  zemindaree  of,  seised  by  Se* 
vagee,  II.  360.     Supreme  Cooocil 
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tend  an  *gent  to  treat  with  the  ^ 
▼eminent  of.  III.  645.  Treatv  with 
the  government  of,  concludeci,  64g. 
Hostiliiiesby  the  English  commenced 
against,  IV.  34.  English  obliged  to 
retreat  and  sign  a  second  treaty,  36. 
Unfruitful  negotiations  at,  VI.  84. 
Poorania,  Ndib  of,  revolts  and  is  defeat- 
ed, III.  S65.  £67. 
Poorundeh,  fortress,   besieged   by   the 

troops  of  Aurunfi[zebe,  II.  262. 
Popham,  Captain,  defeats  the  Mahrat- 
tas,  IV.  61.    Takes  the  fortress  of 
Gualior,  ibid.      Promoted,  for  this 
achievement,  to  the  rank  of  Major^ 
53.    Takes  PateeU,  848. 
Population  of  India  kepi  down  by  ex- 
action, I.  273,  DOie. 
Porphyry,  Quoted,  on  the  introduction 
of  animal  sacriBces  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, I.  368. 
porter,  Endymion,  obtains  a  charter  for 
a  new  trading  Company  to  India,  I. 
60. 
Porter,  Sir  James,  ascribes  philosophy 

to  the  Turks,  II.  69. 
Porto  Novo,    battle  of,   between   the 

English  and  Hydcr  Ali,  IV.  182.. 
Portuguese,  first  settlers    in  the  East 
Indies,  I.  3.     Possessions  of,  in  the 
East    Indies,    36.     Fight  with    the 
English  at  sea,  near  Sorat,  44,  67. 
English   treaty  of   amity  with,   69. 
Dutch  treaty  with,  66,    Cede  Bom- 
bay 10  the  English,  84.  Portuguese  at 
Chittagong  engage  to  assist  Arracan 
in  his  invasion  of  Bengal,  and  betray 
him  to  Auronzebe,  II.  365.  Describ- 
ed  as  buccaoiers,  ibid.  note. 
Porundeh,  taken  by  Sevagee,  II.  360. 
Pousta,  characterised  as  the  detesuble 
invention  of  despotic  fears,  its  nature 
and  etfects  explained,   II.  364,  and 
note. 
Power,  sovereign,  checks  oti,  II.  481. 
Praya    Bay,    engagement  in,  between 
the  French  and  English  fleets,  IV. 

207.  .       , 

Prayers  of  a  Hindu  on  marrying,  1.448, 

note. 
Prejudice,  English,  its  operations  as  to 

affairs  in  India,  V.  406, 407- 
Presents,  proceedings    on    the    charge 

against  Mr.  Hastings  relaUng  to  the 

receipiof,V.  103,  110. 
Priam,  palace  of,  II.  12,  note. 
Priesthood,  greatest  authority  usurped 


by,  in  the  icfwett  state  of  socWty,  I. 
159,  160,  note.  Influence  of,  over 
superstition,  no  where  so  great  as*  in 
India,  1 64,  note.  Mendicity  of  priests 
an  instrument  of  imposture,  l65,  note. 
Ceremonies  to  be  observed  by  Hindu 
priests,  as  to  dress  and  mode  of 
wearing  the  hair,  446.  Degraded 
state  to  which  the  Hindus  are  reduced 
by  the  priesthood,  II.  166.  In  what 
way  may  be  instrumental  in  checking 
the  abuse  of  sovereign  power,  431. 
President  in  India,  his  power.  III.  16, 

19,20.  . 

Press,  freedom  of,  its  advantages  to  in- 
dividual character,  V.  106.     Its  ad- 
vantages to  the  people,  642. 
PreUupa  Sing,  Kingof  Tanjore,  obtains 
the  kingdom  by  the  assassination  of 
Seid,  HI.  79.    Treacherous  conduct 
of  the  English  towards  him,  80,  and 
note.  See  further  Tanjore. 
Private  trade.  See  Trade. 
Proclus,  accused  of  borrowing  man^r  of 
his  religious  notions  fromChristianity, 
I.  328. 
Property  of  the  servants  of  the  Com- 
pany,    obligation    to     disclose    the 
amount  of,  taken  away,  V.  61. 
Prosecutions,  investisation  of  the  odium 

attacked  to  them,  V.  180. 
Protest  of  the  Lords,  against  the  judges 
giving  their  opinions,  without  stating 
their  reasons,  V.  238. 
Pullicat,  English  factory  established-  at, 
I.  53.     Compelled  by  the  Dutch  to 
relinquibltit.  ibid. 
Punishments,  object  of,  defined,  I.  2l6. 
Nature  of  those  practised  by  the  Hin- 
dus, 217>  218.     Inequality' of  Hindu 
•    punishments,  223,  226.     Sanguinary 
nature  of    Hindu  punishments.  It. 
170.    Future  punishments.    See  Mo* 
rality. 
Puranas,  compilers  of,  ignorant  and  de- 
void of  judgment,  II.  102,  note. 
Purchase  and  Sale,  Hindu  law  of,  I.  198. 
English  law  of,  iu  what  respect  de- 
fective, 200,  note. 
Purdhauft^ur,  taken  by  Sevagee,  II.  360. 
Purvez,  son  of  Jehangire,  defeated  by 
the  Prince  of  Odipore,  II.  31^.  Made 
governor  of  Candesh,  ibid.     Visited 
by  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  ibid.     Unsuc- 
cessful in  a  war  with  the  princes  of 
the  Deccan ,  307 .    Dies  of  A  poplexy , 
324. 
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Plisa,  IcmpU  of,  II.  5,  note. 

Pyears,  what.  111.  13. 

^thagoras,  discoreries  of,  in  science, 

II.  133. 

QttiiitQS  Cortius,  on  the  population  of 
India  in  the  time  ot  Alexander, 
quoted,  II.  17 If  note. 

Back,  instances  of  the  use  of,  in  England, 
1. 48,  note.  Practised  by  the  Dutch  at 
Amboyna.    See  Amboyna. 

lUtkdiffe,  Major,  commands  a  column 
at  the  taking  of  Deeg,  VI.  489. 

Bagoba,  Mahratta  Nabob,  holds  the 
reins  of  the  Mahratta  government 
during  the  minority  of  his  nephew, 

III.  527.  Dispossessed  of  his  power 
hy  the  intrigues  of  the  Mutseddies, 
59Qm  By  the  death  of  his  nephew, 
who  is  murdered, '  acknowledged 
Peshwa,  530.  Further  hostile  mea- 
sures of  the  Mutseddies  to  him,  531. 
Flics  to  Guzerat,  ibid.  Treaty  formed 
with  him  by  the  Bombay  Presidency, 
538.  Adverse  proceedmgs  of  the 
Beagal  Pre8i<lency  towards  him,  542. 
Betires  to  Surat  with  only  two  hun- 
dred attendants,  54Q.  Treaty  of  the 
Bombay  Presidency  with  himapprm'- 
cd  by  the  Directors,  ibid.  Proceed- 
in^i  of  the  government  of  Poonah 
and  the  English  respecting  htm,  IV. 
34.  Given  up  to  Scindia,  the  Mah- 
rata  chief,  37.  Bombay  council  de- 
termined to  support  him,  39. 

Bagonaut  Baow,  Mahratta  chief,  II. 
417. 

Bajapore,  taken  by  Seragee,  II. 360. 

Baipoots,  their  wretched  pusillanimity, 
iL  184,  note.     War  of  Aurungzeoe 

.  a^iost,  369. 

Baleigh,  Sir  Walter,  his  accomit  of  the 
Dutch  fisheries,  I.  96. 

Bam  Churn,  ruin  of,  attempted  by  Nun- 
comar.  III.  472- 

Bama,  brother  of  Sambagee,  his  obsti- 
nate defence  of  the  fort  of  Gingce,  II. 
372.  Terms  on  which  his  widow 
proposes  to  terminate  the  predatory 
^incorsioDS  of  the  Mahrattas  into 
Deccan,  389- 

Bamdeo,  one  of  the  Rajahs  of  Deocan, 
defeated  by  AJla,  nephew  of  Feroze, 

II.  251. 

Bamnarain,  Deputy  Go\'ernor  of  Bahar, 

III.  172,  239.    Confederates  to  raise 


^  brother  of  Suraja  Dowla  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Bengal,  241.  Critical 
situation  of,  as  Governor  of  Patna, 
254.  Defeated  near  Patna,  £6l. 
Designs  of  Meer  Cauxini  against  hi«, 
280.  These  designs  favoured  by  Mr. 
Vansittart,  and  discountenanced  by 
Major  Carnac  and  Colonel  Coote, 
280,  282.  Imprisoned  and  plundered, 
283.     Put  to  death,  307* 

Ramramsing,  Governor  of  Midnapore, 
account  of.  III.  239. 

Ranee  of  Burdwan,  proceedings  of  the 
Supreme  Council  respecting,  III.  552. 

Banee  of  Bulwant  Sing,  desire  of  Mr. 
Hastings  to  have  her  despcwled.  III. 
350.  Otitrage  committed  on  bfr, 
and  the  princesses  of  her  house,  353. 

Ravacottah,  taken  by  the  English  under 
Major  Gowdie,  V.  336. 

Raymond,  Captain,  unfortunate  expe- 
dition of,  to  India,  1.  18« 

Raynier,  Admiral,  reduces  the  Dutch 
settlements  in  India,  VI   60. 

Baj^ree  or  Rftjcsur,  fortress,  taken  by 
Sevagee,  II.  3ob,  Taken  by  Aurong- 
zebe,  with  the  wives  and  infant  son 
of  Sambagee,  372. 

BAz,  Rajah  of  Vizinagaram,  arbitranr 
treatment  of,  by  Governor  Rumbola, 
IV.  127-  Inlngues  of  his  brother, 
Sitteraro  RAz  against  him,  ibid. 
Bribes  given  bySitteram  toSirThomas 
Rumbold,  129,  130. 

Read,  Colonel,  has  an  active  command 
in  the  last  war  against  Tippoo  Saib, 
VI.  98.    Takes  Cauveryporam,  128. 

Redhead,  Mr.  private  secretary  to  Sir 
Thomas  Rumbold,  bribe  received 
by  him  from  Sitteram  RAz,  IV.  130. 
Bribe  from  Ameer  ul  Omrah,  ibid. 

Reading,  the  power  of,  little  conducive 
to  improvement  in  a  country  without 
good  books,  and  covered  wiili  poreriy 
and  wretchedness,  V.  542. 

Reetomontanus,  great  extent  of  his  ma- 
thematical knowledge,  II.  134. 

Religion,  of  the  Hindus,  account  of,  I. 
282.  Of  the  Persians  and  otlier 
nations,  324,  note.  How  a  check  on 
the  abuse  of  sovereign  power,  II.  431. 
On  the  subject  of  religion,  see  further. 
Ideas,  and  Morality. 

Rennel,  Major,  quoted  on  Alexander's 
invasion  of  India,  I.  145,  note.  On 
the  state  of  the  fme  arts  with  the 
Hindus,  If.  39,  note.  On  the  ancient 
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ttate    of  Hindustan,    l6l.    On   the 
portion  of  India  included  in  the  em- 
pire of  Darius  Hystaspes^  208,  and 
note. 
Retaliation,  law  of,  with  the  Hindus, 

and  other  nations,  1.  219^ 
Revenue.  See  East  India  Company. 
New  plan  for  the  collection  of,  m 
India,  IV.  2.  Hindu  mode  of  collect- 
ing, V.  403.  Mogul  mode  of  col- 
lecting, 406. 

Rewards  and  punishments,  future,  little 
effect  of,  on  the  Hindus,  I.  874. 

Reynier,  General,  on  the  moral  precepts 
of  the  Mussulmans  of  modem  Egypt, 
quoted,  I.  362,  note. 

Rhandaterrah,  assigned  fo  the  Company 
by  the  Ittjah  of  Cherik  as  security  of 
a  large  staudmg  debt,  V.  267. 

Rice,  the  principal  food  of  the  Hindus, 
I.  410. 

Richardson,  Captain,  leads  the  stormine 
party  at  the  capture  of  Baroach,  Vl. 
44S. 

Richardson,  Mr.  quoted  on  the  penances 
of  the  Fakeers,  1. 354,  note.  On  the 
authenticity  of  Duperron's  fragments 
of  the  Zendavesta,  369,  note.  His 
account  of  the  respect  paid  to  women 
by  the  Arabians,  Persians,  and  Tar- 
tars, disputed,  389,  ^oit. 

Ritual  of  the  Hindus,  I.  432. 

Riziu,  Sultana,  reign  of,  II.  235. 

Roads,  state  of  the  Chinese,  II.  IQS. 

Robberies,  increase  of,  in  India,  to  what 
attributable,  V.  465. 

Roberts,  Major,  leads  the  storming 
party  at  Pateeta,  IV.  348. 

Robertson,  Dr.  quoted  on  the  little  re- 

frd  due  to  the  early  annals  of  nations, 
136,  note.  On  the  Hindu  igno- 
ranee  of  Alexander's  invasion  of 
India,  145,  note.  On  the  abuse  of 
subordination  among  barbarous  tribes, 
169,  note.  Falsely  characterizes  the 
Hindu  law  as  arranged  in  natural  and 
luminous  order,  197,  note.  Quoted 
on  Mexican  taxation,  279>  note.  On 
the  acknowledgment  of  a  Supreme 
Pdwer  by  the  American  tribes,  292. 
On  the  custom  with  the  American 
tribes  of  the  wife  burning  herself  in 
the  funeral  pile  of  the  husband,  3')9, 
note.  Mistaken  in  considering  the 
litigious  subtlety  of  the  Hindus  as  a 
sign  of  high  civili2ation,408,o6ie.  On 
tlM  pagoda  of  Chillambrum,  II.  3. 

VOL.  VI. 


On  the  skill  of  the  Mexicans  in  the 
i  manual  arts,  30,  note.  On  the  paint- 
j  ings  of  the  Mexicans,  37,  note.  On 
I  the  mistaken  notions  of  the  Spaniards 
I  respecting  the  civilization  of  the 
I  Mexicans,  143,  note.  On  the  division 
i       of  India  into  kingdoms  and  states  in 

the  time  of  Alexander,  165,  note. 
i  Rockets,    army    of    Ahmed    Abdallee 
I       thrown  into  confusion  by  the  explo- 
I       Bion  of  a  mapzine  of,  II.  409. 
!  Rockingham,  Marquis,  succeeds  Lord 
I       North asprime mmister,  IV. 463. 
'  Roe,  Sir  Thomas,  his  embassy  to  the 
Mogul  court,  I,  29,  n.  317.  O"o^ed 
on  the -Mogul  buildings,  II.  1. 
I  Rohillas,    name    of,    whence  derived, 
II.  288,  note.    Their  state,  by  whom 
founded,  405.   Attacked  by  the  Mah- 
rattas    and    the    Mogul,    III.    485. 
Qualities  and  conduct  of  their  chiefs, 
437.     Their  perilous  situation,  from 
the  Subahdar  of  Oude  and  the  Mah- 
rattas,  49O.     Form  a  treaty  with  (he 
Subahdar,  492;    the    conditions    of 
which  he  fails  to  fulfil,  494.    The 
Mahrattasand  the  Subahdar, each  bid- 
ding for  their  alliance,  thev  join  the 
Subahdar    and    the    English,    496. 
Their  destruction  concerted  by   the 
Subahdar  and  the  English,  498.  Pre- 
texts by  which   this    measure  was 
vindicated,  499.  Its  accomplishment, 
507.     Features  of  cruelty  attending 
it,  509,  note.    This  war  one  of  the 
charges  against  Mr.  Hastings  on  his 
impeachment,  V.  54.     Voted  by  the 
House  of  Commons  not  worthy  of 
impeachment,  55. 
Ross,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  when  repri- 
manded by  the  Directors,  the  censure 
struck  out  bv  the  Board  of  Control, 
V.69. 
Row,  Balagee,  Mahratta  General,  ac* 

count  of,  III.  128,  179. 
Row,  Govind,  brother  of  Futty  Sing^ 

IV.  48. 
Row,  Madhoo.    See  Madhoo. 
Row,  Narrain,  assassinated.  III.  530. 
Roy-royan,  nature  of  the  office  of,  II L 

466. 
Ruffeh  al  Dirjant,  grandson  of  Aurung- 
zebe,  raised  to  the  throne  on  the  de« 
position  of  Feroksere,  II.  392.  Suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  Rufieh  al 
l>0wla,  ibid. 
Rumbold,  Sir  Thomas,  sneceedt  Lord 
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Ptgot  as  Governor  of  Madras,  IV. 
122.      Suhpeods  the  Committee  of 
Circuity  and  summons  the  2^mindars 
to  Madras,  125.     His  corrupt  and 
mercenary  proceedings  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Zemindars,   126,    127* 
His  conduct  strongly  condemned  by 
the  Court  of  Directors,  ISO.    Dis- 
missed from  the  Company's  ser\'ice, 
nvith    four  members  of  tne  Madras 
council,    138.      Parliamentary   pro- 
ceedings against  him,  4^. 
Russel,  Mr.  appointed  resident  at  Tan- 
jore,  IV.    114.    One  of  the  Com- 
mittee  of  Circuit,  to    explore  the 
Ci  rears,  115. 
Russia,  attempts  of,  to  obtain  a  passage 
to  India,  through  the  Straiu  or  Way- 
gatz,  1. 7. 
Russians,    their   deportment    blended 
with  a  suavity  of  address,  not  war- 
ranted by  their  appearance,  I.  400, 
note.    Ineir  expertness  in  the  use  of 
their  rude  tools,  II.  29. 
Ryley,   Mr.    his   examination    in   the 
House  of  Commons  relative  to  the 
Zemindars  of  Oude,  VI.  245. 
Ryots,  husbandmen  in  India  so  deno- 
minated, I.  271.    Question,  of  their 
interest  in  the  soil  which  belonged 
to  them,  examined,  273.    Resort  to 
robberyfor  a  subsistence  when  driven 
to  despair,  405,  note.     Example  of 
their  profligacy  in  this  respect,  ibid. 
Oppression  ot,  by  Devi  Smg,  agent 
of  Mr.  Hastings,  V.  83.     Their  pos- 
sesssions  hereditary,  410.      Oppres- 
sions exercised  upon  them  by  the  2^- 
mindars,  ibid.    JHanded  over  to  the 
Zemindars  by  the  Anglo-Indian  go- 
vernment, 411.     Their  importance, 
412.     Effects  of  the  financial  system 
of  Lord  Cornwallis  on  them,  442. 

Saadoollah  Khan,  joins  the  army  of  the 
Abdallee  chief,  11.420. 

Saadut  Khan,  Nabob  of  Oude,  con- 
cerned in  the  plot  for  the  assassina- 
tion of  Hussun,  II.  395.  Defeau  the 
Mahrattas,  398.  Taken  prisoner  in 
the  battle  against  Nadin,  401.  While 
a  prisoner  acts  treacherously  against 
his  sovereign,  402.     His  death,  403. 

Sabians,  their  magnificent  mode  of  liv- 
ing;, II.  183,  note. 

Sabiism,  prevalence  of,  with  the  early 
eastero  nations,  I.  335,  note. 


Sacontalo,  Hindu  poem,  story  of,  II«48. 
Sacraments,  what  observed  as,  by  the 

Hindus,  I.  434. 
Sacrifice,  human.    See  Human. 
Sadatullah,  Nabob  f»f  Carnaiic,  III.  8». 
Saharunpore,  taken  from  Zabtta  Khan 
by  the  allied  forces  of  the  Mogul  and 
the  Mahrattas,  III,  487. 
Saheb  Rajah,  decorated  by  the  French 
with  the  title  of  Nabob  of  Arcot,  III. 
204. 
Sahoo  Rajah,  III.  526. 
Sahujee,  Tanjorine  Prince,  applies  to 
the  English  to  aid  his  restoration  to 
the  throne.  III.  77.     Flies  from  the 
English,   who,  pretending  to  assist 
him,  side  with  hts  rival,  83. 
Sailors,  imjx>rtance  of  training  them  for 

land  operations.  III.  55,  note. 
St.  David,  fort,  built,  I.  109.     Atucked 
by  the  French,  HI.  67.    Taken  by 
the  French,  ig5. 
St.  George,   first  erected  into  a  presi- 
dency, I.  70.    See  further,  Madras. 
St.  Helena,  eranted  to  the  East  India 

Company  by  royal  charter,  1. 94. 
St.  John,  Mr.  opens  the  article  of  tin- 
peach  men  t  in  tne  case  of  Mr.  Hast- 
mgs  relative  to  the  creating  of  influ- 
ence, V.  176. 
St.  Thomas,  town  near  Madras,  account 

of  III.  74. 
Sair.    See  Sayer. 

Salabut  Jun^  son  of  Nizam  al  Mulk, 
appointed  to  the  sovereignty  of  Dec- 
can,  on  the  death  of  Mirzapha  Jons, 
III.  101.  His  wars  in  concert  with 
Hussy,  128.  His  quarrel  with  Bussy, 
and  subsequent  reconciliation,  130, 
137'  Appoints  his  two  brothers  to 
important  stations,  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  Bussy,  188.  Muimy  in  bis 
army,  I89.  His  grief,  on  Bussy's 
quitting  him,  205.  Concludes  a 
treaty  with  the  English,  252.  Con- 
firmed, as  Subahdar  of  Deccan»  bv 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  34«.  His  death 
mentioned,  V.  259. 
Salsette,  seized  by  the  English,  III.  537- 
Ceded  to  them,  with  other  places,  bj 
Ragoba,  538.  Ceded  to  them  by  the 
government  of  Poonah,  548. 
SaU,  •  partnership  between  Clive  and 
others  for  the  monopoly  of,  III.  366. 
Regulations  respecting  the  monopoly 
of,  367.  Alterations  respecting  the 
monopoly  of,  by  Lord  Cornwallis,*. 
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4 16.  Monopolv  of,  takcu  by  the 
Company  in  Oaae  and  FerruckabacL 
VI.  240. 

^hpetre,  monopoly  of,  obtained  by 
Clive,  for  the  Company,  III.  243. 

Samanides,  account  of,  ft.  215. 

Sambah,  or  Sambagee,  sacceeds  his 
father  Sevagee,  11.  3^  His  recep- 
tion of  Akbar,  son  of  Aurungzebe, 
who  takes  refuge  with  him,  370. 
Taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  a  cruel 
death  by  Aurungzebe,  372. 

Sangats,  name  given  to  Indian  villages, 
11.878. 

Sanscrit  language,  excellences  ascribed 
to  it,  II.  80. 

Sapor,  victory  of,  not  known  to  the 
modern  Persians,  II.  65,  note. 

Sard  ina  pal  us,  sterling  amount  of  his 
treasure,  II.  183. 

Sartorius,  Major,  V.  328. 

Sasnee,  fort,  taken  by  the  English,  VI. 
243. 

Sassanides,  dynasty  of,  II.  411. 

Sattimangul  uken  by  the  English,  V. 
«90. 

Satyavrata,  Noah  of  the  Hindus,  ftible 
of,  i.  136. 

Savanoor,  Nabob  of,  reduced  to  depen- 
dence by  Hyder  Ali,  III.  4l6. 

Saul  tree,'  how  used  by  the  Indians,  as 
the  ordeal  of  withcraft.  I.  423. 

Saunders,  Mr.,  Madias  President,  un- 
wisely advises  an  attack  on  Gingee, 
whicn  fails.  III.  1 14.  Enters  into  a 
negotiation  for  peace  with  Dnpleix, 
121.     Departs  for  Europe,  lS2. 

Sayer  duties,  abolished,  V.  417,  VI. 
240. 

Scalds,  character  of  their  |)06try,  II.  57* 

Scandinavians,  had  a  notion  of  some 
mysterious  power  superior  to  their 
gods,  I.  338,  note.  Counted  their 
unities  to  twelve,  U.  40,  note.  Qua- 
lities of  which  their  young  warriors 
boasted,  to  gain  the  good  opinion  of 
their  mistresses,  41,  note.  Their 
poetry,  57,  note. 

Scarlet,  dyed  best  by  the  Chinese,  II. 
21,  note. 

Schools,  of  the  Hindus,  II.  104.  Of 
other  Eastern  nations,  106. 

Scindia,  Dowlut  Row,  English  alliance 
with  him  attempted,  VI.  167-  The 
idea  applauded  and  abandoned  159. 
Attempt  to  make  him  sobstitute  to  his 
own,  a  British  military  force,  315. 


Defeated  hy  Holkar,  320.  Invited 
to  participate  in  the  treaty  of  Bassein, 
330.  Arrives  in  the  vicinity  of  Boor- 
hanpore,  338.  Further  attempts  to 
make  him  conclude  a  treaty  similar  to 
that  with  the  Peshwa,  ibid.  Pressed 
for  a  declaration  of  his  intentions  in 
regard  to  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  347. 
His  declining  a  direct  answer  consider- 
ed as  a  warlike  menace,  350.  Joini 
with  the  Rajah  of  Berar  in  hostilities, 
354.  Declares  with  the  Rajah  his 
dissatisfaction  with  the  treaty,  356. 
Commanded  to  quit  their  threatening 
position,  357.  Evade  compliance, 
359.  Various  objects  of  the  war 
a^inst  him,  394.  Account  of  hit 
French  forces,  396.  Bv  the  despolia- 
tion of  the  Emperor,  becomes  sove- 
reign of  India,  404.  Deserted  by  the 
French  com  mander,  4 1 3.  His  French 
force  totally  destroyed,  426.  His  ter- 
ritory in  the  Dooao  taken,  ibid.  He 
and  the  Rajah  separate  their  forces, 

432.  Makes  an  overture  of  peace, 

433.  Views  of  lyird  Mornin^ton  re- 
garding him,  446.  Treaty  with  him 
concluded,  448.  Enters  into  the  de- 
fensive alliance,  450.  Leajsues  with 
Holkar,  466.  Disputes  of  the  British 
with  him,  499.  Opportunity  over- 
looked by  him  of  performing  a  bril- 
liant exploit,  503.  Complaints  of  the 
British  against  him,  505.  .Prospect  of  a 
war  with  him,  506.  Account  of  his 
forces,  508.  Joined  by  Holkar,  51 1. 
Evades  the  return  of  the  British  resi- 
dent, ibid.  Professes  amicable  inten- 
tions, 516.  Lord  Cornwallis  resolves 
on  peace  with  him,  625.  Treaty  con- 
cluded, 537. 

Scindia,  Madaeee,  Mahratta  chiel^  his 
possessions,  ill.  528.  Joins  the  party 
of  the  Mutseddiea  against  Ragoba, 
532.  Joins  the  party  of  Nana  Fur- 
navese,  IV.  34.  Baroach  given  up 
to  him,  and  Ragoba  placed  in  his 
hands,  37.  Dissension  between  him 
and  Nana,  46.  Negotiation  between 
him  and  the  Engiiih  broken  off, 
and  war  resolved  on,  ibid.  Amount 
of  his  forces  47-  His  camp  surprised 
by  General  Goddard,  and  his  army 
put  to  flight,  49.  Alarm  given  to 
him  by  the  capture  of  the  fortress  of 
Gualior,  52.  Treaty  of  peaco  con- 
cluded with  him,  s66.  His  proceed- 
2a4 
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insi  an  object  of  jealouay  to  the  Eng- 
lish, V.  1 1.  Peace  with  him  an  aim 
of  Mr.  Hastings's  Kovernmenty  ibid. 
Gets  possession  of  the  Mogul  and  his 
dominions,  15.  Directs  his  advan- 
tages against  the  Company,  ibid.  His 
designs  against  the  Mo^ul  s  eldest  son, 
l6.-  Price  asked  by  him,  for  an  alli- 
ance against  Tippoo  Saib,  39S.  His 
death  and  its  effects,  VI.  28. 

Scott,  Major,  agent  to  Mr.  Hastings,  V. 
40.  Calls  on  Mr.  Burke  to  produce 
his  accusations  against  Mr.  Hastings, 
ibid.  Reference  to  his  speech  relating 
to  Mr.  Francis,  61,  note.  Presents  a 
netition  to  the  House  of  Commons 
from  Mr.  Hastings,  complaining  of 
Mr.  Burke's  representations,  103.  Ke- 
buked  by  the  Commons,  for  reviling 
the  Managers,  by  animadversions  in 
point,  169.  Sent  to  negotiate  the  mi- 
litary reform  at  Oude,  168.  His  con- 
duct in  the  business,  169,  et  seq. 

Scott,  Mr.  Jonathan,  on  the  original 
country  of  the  Mahratta«,  quoted,  II. 
357,  note.  On  the  depraved  charac- 
ter of  the  inhabitants  of  Hindustan^ 
404. 

Scriptures,  teaching  and  study  of,  one 
or  the  Hindu  sacraments,  I.  434. 

Sculpture  of  the  Hindus  and  Mexicans, 
I.  34,  and  note. 

Scythians,  their  conquests  in  Asia,  II. 
207.    Invade  Persia,  213. 

Secunder,  his  reign,  H.  281. 

Seer  Mutakar^en,  on  the  love  of  learn- 
ing in  India  in  the  time  of  Aliverdi, 
quoted,  II.  105,  note.  On  the  death 
of  Ghazee  ad  Dien  Khan,  III.  129, 
note.  Translator  of,  extenuates  the 
crime  of  the  Blackhole  tragedy,  and 
accuses  the  English  of  a  greater  atro- 
city, 150,  note. 

Sects,  bankers  of  Moorshedabad,  account 
of.  III.  839.  Put  to  death  by  Meer 
Causim,  308. 

Seiks,  country  of,  well  cultivated  II.  27, 
note.  Their  origin  and  histoiy,  377> 
388. 

Seleucus,  his>  conquests  in  India,  II. 
208. 

Self-convicting  evidence,  its  principle 
examined,  V.  132. 

Self-ddntion,  En^ish  in  India,  not  well 
Kuarded  a^^inst  it,  VI.  280. 

Scttm,  bis  reign,  II.  figo.' 

Sc^ukides,  dynasty  of,  II.  924. 


Sepoys,  Indian  soldierB,  aoconnt  of,  HI. 

19. 

Sera,  nabobship  of,  conferred  on  Hyder 
Ali,III.  416. 

Sereffraz  Khan,  grandson  of  Jaffier,  ac- 
count of,  III.  139. 

Serfojee,  Rajah  of  TaHJore,  resits  the 
powers  of  government  to  the  Eogjiish, 
VI.  268. 

Serhind,  plundered  by  Ahmed  Abdallee, 
II.  408. 

Seringapatam,  bridge  at,  described,  II. 
13.  Preparations  for  the  siege  of, 
V.  321.  Lord  Cornwallis*s  march 
upon,  357*  Tippoo  Saib  defeated 
under  its  walls,  273.  Besieged,  27^. 
General  Harris's  march  upon,  VI. 
106.    Taken  by.  assault,  1 12. 

Seringham,  island,  its  pagoda  described, 
II.  3.  Characterized  as  constituting  an 
era  in  the  history  of  India,  III.  103- 

Servants,  Calmuck,  Negro,  and  Hioda, 
characterized,  I.  169,  note. 

Servants  of  the  East  India  Company, 
misbehaviour  of,  in  the  early  penod  of 
the  Company's  concerns,  1. 59.  Re- 
fractory conduct  of,  at  Fort  St. 
George,  87*    New  regulations  for  the 

fovernment  of,  99.  See  further  East 
ndia  Company. 

Seton,  Mr.  his  account  of  the  Nabob  of 
Sural,  VI.  255,  266. 

Sevagee,  founder  of  the  Mahratta  power, 
in  an  attack  upon  Sural  repulsed  by 
the  English  factory,  I.  80.  Com- 
mencement of  his  fortunes,  II.  358. 
His  exploits  against  Aurungxebe, 360. 
Submits  to  the  Emperor,  wt  revdttf 
from  being  treated  with  contumely, 
362.  Plunders  Surat  and  rccoveis 
bis  former  possessions,  364.  Artfully 
obtains  a  truce,  ibid.  Enters  the  ter- 
ritory of  Golconda  with  40,000  hone, 
and  ukes  the  fortress  of  Gingee, 
Vellore,  and  other  places,  365.  Ex- 
tent of  his  dominions  at  his  death,  867' 

Severndroog,  situation  of,  IH.  15S' 
Taken  by  Clive,  153.  Funheraocoont 
o(;  V.  342.  Taken  by  Colonel  StMrt, 
after  immense  labour,  344. 

Sex,  female,  characterized  as  the  grcatiit 
admirers  of  the  military  cbafaeier,sDd 
most  devoted  toaoperstuion  and  pneils 
I.  l6Q,note.  See  further,  Wooieo. 

Shaab,  ad  Oien,  son  of  Gbaaee  ad  Dieo> 
account  of,  11.  412. 

Shah  Jehan.    See  Cbarraia. 
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S82.    His  retreat  to  Trinomalce  after 
being  defeated  by  Hyder,  41 9.    Re- 
called, 423.    Restored,  434. 
Smith,  General,  employed  in  expelling 
Ameer  Khan   from  the  Com^iany's 
territory,  VI.  497. 
Smith,  Dr.  Adam,  on  the  causes  which 
render  astronomy  the  first  science  cul- 
tivated by  a  rude  people.  Quoted,  I. 
90.     On  the  province  of  philosophy 
to  connect  the  apparantly  disjointed 
objects  of  nature,  9s.  note. 
Soiith,  Mr.  deprived  of  his  seat  in  the 

Madras  council,  IV.  138. 
Society.    See  Human  Nature. 
SoRarides,  account  of,  II.  Sid. 
Soldier,  Hindu,  ceremonies  to  be  ob-' 

served  by,  I.  445. 
Soli  man,  son  of  Dara,  defeats  his  uncle 
Suja,  II.  338.     Flies  from  Aurung- 
zebe  10  the  Rajah  of  Serinagur,  342. 
Betrayed  by  the  Rajah,  and  imprison- 
ed by'Aurung;zebe,  348.     Desires  to 
"be  beheaded,  fearing  the  pousta,  354, 
note. 
Sonnerat,  his  description  of  the  state  of 
women  in  India,  1.  388,  note.     On 
the  architecture  of  the  Hindus,  quot- 
ed, II.    10.      His  description  of  an 
Hindu  loom,  19,  note.  Describes  the 
mode  in  which  an  Indian  carpenter 
performs  his  work,  31,  note.    Quoted 
on  the  state  of  the  fine  arts  with  the 
Hindus,  33,  36,  note.    On  the  laws 
and  religion  of  the  Hindus  encourag- 
ing a  spirit  of  restlessness  and  warfare, 
161,  102,  note. 
Sooffees,  sect  among  the  Afghauns,  ac- 
count of,  II.  76,  note. 
Soonda,  taken  by  Hyder  Ali,  III.  4l6. 
Sooraje  Mul,  II.  414.    Forms  a  scheme 
for  the  ruin  of  Ghazee  ad    Dien, 
415. 
Souri,  a  Gaurian,  his  revolt,  II.  S27. 
Speke,  Mr.  chosen  Vice-President  of  the 
council,  and  deputy  Governor  of  Fort 
William,  VI.  218. 
Spencer,  Mr.  succeeds  Vansittartas  Pre- 
sident of  Bengal,  III.  321. 
Spice  trade,  attempted  by  the  East  India 

Company,  I.  32. 
Spies,  crimes  in  India  not  remedied  by 

a  system  of,  V.  497. 
Spinning,  skill  of  the  Hindus  in,  from 

the  softness  of  their  hands,  II.  15. 
Spirits,  account  of  the  Hindu  sacrament 
of,  1, 439. 


Sraddhas,  monthly  ceremonies  of  the 
.  Hindus,  account  of,  I.  448. 

Stavorinus,  on  the  apathy  of  the  Hiodas 
to  offices  of  humanity.  Quoted,  I.  404. 
On  their  expertness  in  the  use  of  their 
rude  tools,  11.31,  note. 

Stephenson,  Colonel,  takes  Jalnapoor, 
V 1 .  428 .  Joins  the  arm v  of  General 
Wellesley,  43 1 .  Takes  boorhanpore 
and  As&eerghur,  432.  Commands  a 
division  in  the  siege  and  capture  of 
Gawilshur,  437* 

Stewart,  Mr.  Charles,  on  the  character 
of  Shaista  Khan,  Quoted,  I.  107>  note. 
On  the  Kings  ot  Behar  being  lords- 
paramount  of  India,  which  he  re- 
futes, 179,  note.  Charged  with  hav- 
ing softened  the  account  of  the  inso- 
lence of  Kei  Kobad  to  his  fiitber, 
247,  note. 

Stinkards,  name  given  to  an  order  in 
society  among  the  Natchez,  I.  l69> 
note. 

Story-telling,  Hindu  amusement,  1. 4l6. 
Amusement  with  the  negroes  of 
Africa,  ibid.  note. 

Strachey,  Edward,  ooe  of  the  Moor- 
shedabad  jud^s,  his  excellent  remarks 
on  Indian  jurisprudence,  V.  bS\, 
note. 

Strachey,  Mr.  III.  366. 

Strachey,  Sir  H.  on  the  tyranny  of  the 
Mahratta  power,  quoted,  11.  174. 
On  the  expense  Ryois  are  subject  to 
in  prosecuting  their  suits,  V.  459, 
note.  Mentions  circumstances  which 
obstructs  the  conviction  of  delin- 
quents in  Indian  administratiOQ  of 
justice,  477.  On  the  practice  of  per- 
jury in  India,  491. 

Stuart,  Colonel,  attacks  and  takes  Din- 
digul,  V.  289.  Commands  at  the 
siege  of  Severndroog,  342,  369, 374. 
Commands  the  Bombay  army,  VI. 
96.  Repulses  TippooSaib,  100.  Ar- 
rives before  Serin^patam,  108. 

Stuart,  General,  claims  the  miliury  sta- 
tion at  Tanjore,  IV.  114.  Disputes 
in  the  council  of  Madras  respectins 
the  question  of  his  being  nominated 
to  the  court  of  the  Rajah  of  Tanjoie, 
115.  His  concern  in  the  arrest  of 
Lord  Pigot,  1 19.  Succeeds  Sir  Eyre 
Coote  in  the  command  of  the  Madrw 
army,  223.  Refuses  to  ob^  the  or- 
ders of  the  Madras  president,  2S8. 
Defeated  before  Cudddore,  235.  Put 
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under   arrest  and  sent  to  England, 

^  sag. 

Student,  one  of  the  periods  into  which 
lile  is  distributed  by  the  Hindus, 
account  of,  I.  d77-  Frivolous  ce- 
remonies his  main  business,  378, 
and  note.     Dress  prescribed  for,  446. 

Subacugt,  account  of,  II.  215. 

Subahdar,  meaning  of,  I.  31^,  III.  84. 

Subahs,  number  into  which  the  Mogul 
Empire  was  divided  on  the  death  of 
Akbar,  11.  3ie. 

Subder  Ali,  Nabob  of  Car nattc,  assassi- 
nated, III.  87.  • 

Succession,  right  of,  in  children,  sug- 

rued  in  a  very  early  period  of  society, 
SIO.     Hindu  laws  respecting,  211. 

Sudder  Duanee  Adaulut,  Court  of  Ap- 
peal in  India,  how  constituted.  III. 
470.  Sir  Elijah  Impey  appointed 
Judge  of,  with  a  salary,  306.  Opinion 
of  the  English  lawyers  u|K)n  this  ap- 
pointment, ibitl.  Keflections  of  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  upon  it,  307.  Regulations 
introduced  into  it,  309.  Check  pro- 
.  posed  respecting  the  proceedings  in, 
V.  426,  note. 

Sudras,  Hindu  servants  or  slaves,  de- 
graded suteof,  I.  167., 

Sunder  Jung,  made  Vizir  to  Ahmed 
Shah,  II.  410.  His  contests  with 
the  Rohillas,  ibid.  Revolts,  413. 
Dies,  415. 

SuflPrein,  Admiral,  sails  with  a  fleet  for 
India,  IV.  205.  Defeated  by  the 
English  in  Praya  Bay,  207-  His  en- 
gagement with  the  English  fleet  off 
Ceylon,  214  :  further  engagement  off 
Negapaiam,  21 7.  His  character,  ibid. 
Takes  Trincomalee,  218.  In  a  naval 
engagement,  after  taking  Trincomalee, 
breaks  six  of  his  captains  for  miscon- 
duct, 220.  Follows  the  English  fleet 
from  Trincomalee,  and  another  en- 
gagement takes  place,  236. 

Suja,  son  of  Shah  Jehan,  and  Subahdar 
of  Bengal,  his  character,  II.  337* 
His  conduct  on  the  illness  of  his 
ftther,  338.  Defeated  by  his  brother 
Aurunezebe,  344.  Seeking  refuge 
with  the  Rajah  of  Arracan,  is  be- 
trayed and  imprisoned,  348.  A  Patau 
chief,  from  personal  resemblance  to 
him,  proclaimed  King  of  India,  368. 

Sujah  Khan,  account  o(  III.  138, 139- 

Stdlivan,  Mr.  appointed  agent  to  the 


Nabob  pf  Carnatic,  IV.  196.  Ap- 
Dointed  minister  to  the  court  of  the 
Nabob,  198.  Plans  the  expedition 
into  Coimbetore,  239.  His  contract 
for  opium,  V.  184. 
Sully,  instance  cited  by,  of  the  diflfer- 
ence  between   the  neat  produce  of 

I      taxes,  and  the  amount  taken  from  the 
people,  I.  279- 

!  Sumatra,  first  trade  to,  I.  37. 
Sumner,  Mr.  arrives    in    India    with 

!       Clive  as  Member  of  the  Select  Com- 

,  mittee  at  Calcutta,  III.  S49.  His 
concern  in  private  trade,  366. 
Sumroo,  German  officer  in  the  service 
of  Meer  Causim,  HI.  306.  His  as- 
sassination oB'ered  by  Suja  Dowla  to 
the  English,  315.  Abandons  Suja 
Dowla,  and  seeks  service  with  the 
Jaats,  359. 
Sun,  reserve  of  the  modern  Brahmens 
respecting  the  title  of  Deva  given  to 
it,  I.  326,  note.  Heat,  light,  and 
flame  of  the  sun  shadowed  forth  by 
the  three  principal  gods  of  the  Hin- 
dus, 332.  Hindu  prayer  to  the  sun, 
334.  Sun  worshipped  by  other  na- 
tions, 335,  note.  Temple  erected  to 
the  sun,  at  the  expense  of  the  entire 
revenues  of  Orissa  for  twelve  years, 
II.  12.  note. 
Sungarpore,  taken  by  Sevagee,  II.  360. 
Supervisors,  board  of,  sent  to  India,  III. 
4^8.  Lost  in  their  passage,  431. 
Further  appointment  of,  460. 
Supreme  Council  in  India,  first  appoint- 
ment of,  and  of  whom  composed.  III. 
457.  .  Disagreement  between,  at  the 
first  meeting,  519.  Two  parties  in, 
521.  Announce  their  powers  to  the 
diflerent  provinces,  and  require  from 
each  a  statement  of  its  situation,  525* 
Object  to  a  treaty  made  by  the  Bom- 
bay Council  with  Ragoba,  542.  Treat 
with  the  Poonah  government,  by  a 
negotiator  of  their  own,  544.  Fornid 
the  Bombay  Council  to  receive  Rar 
goba  within  the  limits  of  their  govern- 
ment, 549.  Their  dissensions  respect- 
ing the  widow  of  Burdwan  and  her 
son,  552 ;  respecting  Nuncomar,  56 1. 
Their  acrimonious  debates  as  to  the 
most  eligible  plan  for  levying  taxes, 
IV.  4;  on  the  appointment  to  the 
office  of  resident  of  Oude,  I7 ;  on 
the  management  of  the  household  of 
the  Nabob  Mubarek  ul  Dowla,  21  y 
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on  the  fcsolvtion  of  due  Madras  Pre^ 

'  fidency  to  aid  the  Mutfteddies,  who 
proposed  to  restore  Ragoba,  30.  Ap- 
point a  force  to  march  across  India  to 
Bombay,  31.  Their  view  in  this  in- 
determinate and  obscure,  40.  l>is- 
avow  the  treaty  dictated  by  the  Mah- 
rattas  to  the  Bombay  army,  45.  Sus- 
pend the  Governor  of  Madras,  174. 
Form  a  treaty  with  the  Nabob  of 
Garnatic,  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  Council  of  iMadras,  196.  Fur- 
ther instances  of  their  opposition  to 
the  Madras  Presidency,  249.  Oppose 
the  Supreme  Court 'of  Judicature. 
See  the  next  article.  Appoint  the 
chief  justice,  iudge  of  the  Sudder 
Duannee  Adaulut,  306. 

Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  establish- 
ment of,  and  powers  given  to  it,  IV. 
267.  Its  operations  cruel  to  the  i  n  ha- 
bitants, S69  ;  interfere  with  and  sus- 
pend the  collection  of  the  revenues, 
271,292;  suspend  the  administration 
of  justice,  ana  annihilate  the  powers 
of  government,  273.  Instances  of  its 
oppressive  spirit,  280.  Its  conduct 
in  the  Patna  cause,  282  ;  and  Dacca 
came,  289.  Its  servants  arrested  by 
the  Supreme  Council,  294.  Supreme 
Council  petition  parliament  against 
its  proceedings,  290.  Bill  passed  for 
restraining  it,  462. 

Sural,  first  trade  of  the  English  to,  I.  26. 
English  fectory  established  at,  ibid. 
Contest  at,  of  the  English  with  the 
FOrtngaese,  43.  English  trade  to, 
suspended,  71.  English  factory  at, 
attacked  by  the  Mahrattas,  86 ;  seized 
by  Aurungzebe,  107  ;  restored,  ibid. 
The  place  plundered  by  Sevagee,  II. 
362,364.  Its  situation,  VI.  250.  Its 
history,  ibid,  et  seq.  English  attempt 
to  place  the  government  of,  on  a  new 
footing,  254.  Resolution  taken  to 
depose  the  Nabob  of,  25?.  Reasoning 
of  the  Grovemor- General  in  support 
of  the  measure,  ibid.  Mode  in  which 
it  was  effected,  259. 

Sarya  Sidhanu,  chief  Hindu  book  of 
aatrjonomy,  I.  89. 

Sykes,  Mr.  arrives  in  India  with  Cliveas 
Member  of  the  Select  Committee  at 
Calcutta,  III.  340,382. 

Symes,  on  the  Birmans,  quoted,  II. 
i99f  «00,  note. 


Tadkeratussulatin,  historical  Hiiida 
treatise,  II.  151. 

Taheretes,  account  of,  II.  814. 

Tanjore,  taken  by  Shajee,  father  of  Se- 
vagee, II.  359.  Heirs  to  the  Kajah- 
ship  of,  ibid.  Account  of,  and  its 
princes,  HI.  78.  Motive  of  the 
English  for  invading  it,  80.  Their 
first  warlike  operations  in,  ibid.  Ex- 
pedition of  trie  French  against,  199* 
Views  of  Mahomed  Ali  against,  338. 
Terms  on  which  Pretaupa  Sing,  the 
Rajah  of,  is  allowed  quiet  possession 
of  his  territories,  340.  Coaiention  of 
the  Rajah  of,  with  Mahomed  Ali, 
respecting  the  mound  of  Cavery,  346. 
Views  of  the  English  and  Mahomed 
Ali,  as  to  his  territory  and  supposed 
wealth,  iv.  74.  Rajah  of,  wresU 
from  the  Mara  wars  a  territory  taken 
I  from  his  dominions,  78.  Vi^ar  with 
i  on  this  account,  discussed  by  the  Ma- 
dras presidency,  and  urged  by  the 
Nabob  of  Carnatic,  79,  80.  The  pre- 
sidency complies,  and  the  Rajah  is 
reduced  to  sign  0  treaty  with  the  Na- 
bob, 85.  Disapproving  of  this  treaty, 
the  presidency  threaten  to  renew  hos- 
tilities, 86.  War  renewed,  98.  Letter 
of  the  Rajah  to  the  English  com- 
mander, ibid.  The  Rajah  defeated, 
dethroned,  and  imprisoned,  101. 
Treatment  of,  while  a  prisoner,  103. 
Restored,  ill.  Resident  established 
at  Tanjore,  1 14.  The  conn  try  over- 
run by  Hyder,  181.  Battle  of,  212. 
Ameer  Sing,  Rajah  of,  depoSed,  VI. 
267.     His  death,  301. 

Tanks  at  Achel,  injury  that  would  have 
resulted,  had  iJord  Cornwallis  des- 
troyed them,  VI.  104. 

Ta^nouly,  restored  to  the  English  by 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  III.  342. 

Tartan,  religion  of,  I.  324,  note.  Cha- 
racterized, as  sober,  accurate,  dexter- 
ous, and  faithful,  II.  188,  note. 

Tatta,  detached  from  the  dominions  of 
the  Mogul,  and  added  to  those  of 
Nadir  Shah,  11.404. 

Taxation,  outline  of  that  of  the  Hioduj^ 
L  247.  Qualities  desirable  in  a  system 
of,  249.  Evils  resulting  from  uncer- 
tainty in,  250 ;  from  uneonal  psrution 
of,  ii>kl. ;  from  auch  as  impedes  pro- 
dactioo,25l ;  fron  such  aadtmiiiisbes 
oseful  qualities  in  the  people,  iiwi* 
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Tnatioo  of  ihe  Hindus  tried  by  these 
qualities,  959,  Instance  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  neat  produce  of 
Uxes  and  the  amount  taken  from  the 
people^  279*  In  Mexico  and  Persia 
taxation  paid  in  kind,  280.  Paid  in 
kind  in  China,  11.  IQS,  281 .  Taxation 
of  the  Mahomedans,  II.  454*    Com* 

fany*s  territories  in  India  over-taxed. 
V.12, 
Taylor,  Mr.  sums  up  the  chargis  of  con- 
tracts, on  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hastioss, 
V.  317, 
Teeg  Bahadur,  prophet  of  the  Seiks,  ac- 
count of,  II.  378. 
Teip;nmouth,  Lord.    See  Shore. 
TeUng^na,  one  of  the  divisions  of  Dec- 
can,  extent  and  boundaries  of,  II. 
254. 
Tellicherry,  exploits  of  the  English  gar- 
rison at,  IV.  204. 
Temples,  Hindu.    See  Pag^as.    Mexi- 
can temples,  11.  6.    Temple  of  Jeru- 
salem, cost  of,  in  building,  183,  note, 
pennant,  quoted  on  the  Hindus  drown- 
ing themselves  in  the  Granges,  1. 358, 
note.    On    the    preferable  attention 
paid  to  animals  m  India,  36d,  note. 
On  the  proneness  of  the  Hindu  hus- 
bandmen to  robbery,  when  driven  to 
despair,  405,  note.    On  the  Hindu 
propensity  to  abusive  langua^  409. 
On  the  mferiority  of  the  Hindus  to 
Europeans  in  every  art  but  weaving, 
II.  15,  note.    Ascribes  the  brilliant 
colours  of  the  painted  cloths  of  the 
East  to  the  gooaoeas  of  the  water,  20, 
note.   On  the  appearance  of  an  Hindu 
field  after  one  plooghing,  22,  note. 
On  the  state  of  the  art  of  painting 
with  the  Hindus,  35.    On  the  uae  of 
glass  by  the  Europeans  in  India,  42, 
note.     Could  find  in  the  Sanscrit  re- 
cords of  Benares  no  history  of  the 
country,  61,  note.    On  the  tendency, 
of  the  Hindu  superstition  to  estrange 
mankind,  \66,  note. 
Tenure  in  land.    See  land. 
Tetteeah,  fort,  sufferings  of  the  English 

in  an  attack  on,  VI.  248. 
Thales,  his  mathematical  knowledge,  II. 

133. 
Tliamas    Koolee    Khan.      See  Nadir 

Shah. 
Thiagar,  taken  by  the  English,  HI.  284. 
Thome,  Robert,  suggests  the  practica- 
5 


bilHy  of  the  North*  West  passage, 
1.5. 

Tliree,  numeral,  virtues  ascribed  to,  by 
the  Hindus,  II.  78. 

Thuriow,  Lord,  opposes  .the  appoint- 
ment of  Lord  Macartney  to  the  office 
of  Governor- General  of  India,  V.  38. 
In  the  House  of  Lords,  declares 
against  uncertain  evidence,  122.  As- 
serts that  the  acts  of  the  Commons 
are  not  those  of  the  people,  who  are  a 
body  unknown  to  the  Lords,  174* 
Considers  the  misrepresenting  the 
conduct  of  Judges,  and  magistrates,  as 
a  crime  01  a  very  hish  nature,  250. 
Animadversions  on  this  supposition,, 
ibid,  et  seq.  Speech  of  Burke  on  the 
subject,  254,  note. 

Tibet,  reduced  by  one  of  the  Generals 
of  Shah  Jehan.  IL  382. 

Time,  account  of,  as  a  divini^  in  the 
laws  of  Zoroaster,  I.  337* 

Ttmery,  fort,  taken  by  the  French,  III. 
204.     Retaken  by  the  English,  227. 

Timidity,  feature  ot  the  Himiu  charac- 
ter, 1. 407,  and  note. 

Tinivelly,  commencement  of  the  war 
in.  III.  132.  Attempts  of  the  Ene- 
Ksh  to  reduce  it  to  more  profitable 
obedience,  I74.  Plundered  oy  Hyder 
All,  423. 

Tippoo  Saib,  retielled  in  an  attack  on 
Colonel  Baillie,  IV.  ]6l.  Lays  siege 
to  Wandewash,  1 79.  Raises  the 
siege,  184.  Joins  the  French  at  Porto 
Novo,  212.  Defeats  Colonel  Braiih- 
waite,  on  the  banks  of  the  Coleroon, 
218.  Succeeds  his  father,  Hyder 
Ali,  224.  State  of  his  army  vvhen 
joined  to  that  of  his  fiither,  229.  Re^ 
tires  from  Camatic,  ibid.  Loses  Man» 

falore,  281.  Takes  Bed nore,  233* 
nvests  Mangalore,  ibid.  Negotiation, 
into  which  he  had  entered  with  the 
English,  broken  off,  287.  Further 
proceedings  against  him,  2S9.  Ne- 
gotiation with,  again  broken  off,  243. 
Attacks  Mangalore  and  is  repulsed, 
245.  Peace  with,  247.  Statement 
of  his  subsequent  conduct,  V.  26O. 
Lord  Cornwallis  accused  of  breaking 
public  faith  with  him,  by  the  arrange- 
ments with  the  Niaam,  265.  Sus- 
pected of  hostile  designs,  ««66.  His 
disputes  with  the  Rajah  of  Travan- 
core,  269.    His  demands  on  the  Ra- 
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jah»  S73.  Attacks  hia  lines,  and  nar- 
rowly escapes,  877.  Forces  the  lines 
and  ravages  the  countij,  287-  Cor- 
respondence between  htm  and  Gene- 
ral Medows,  ibid.  Drives  back  the 
division  of  Colonel  Floyd,  2gi.  Forces 
the  English  depots  of  Caroor  and  Sat- 
timangul,  S92.  His  stratagem  for 
cutting  off  the  English  army  frus- 
trated, S93.  Invades  Carnatic,  SQ5. 
Plunders  the  island  of  Seringham, 
ibid.  Plan  of  his  operations,  315. 
His  conduct  in  the  battle  of  Arikera, 
324.  His  negotiations  with  Lord 
Gornwallis,  329*  Sends  a  vakeel  to 
treat  with  the  allied  army,  337*  The 
inferiority  of  his  means  betrayed  by 
the  feebleness  of  his  operations,  352. 
Retakes  Col nibetore,  356.  Offers  to 
send  vakeels  fur  the  settlement  of  dis- 

futes,  but  the  offer  refused,  ibid. 
Position  of  his  army  before  Seringa- 
petam,  S60.  His  camp  attacked  oy 
the  English  during  the  night,  S62. 
Several  of  his  redoubts  taken,  370. 
Loss  of  men  on  both  sides,  373. 
Makes  overtures  through  the  Coim- 
betore  prisoners,  374.  Nqptiations 
commenced,  378.  Two  of  his  sons 
received  as  hostages  in  the  British 
camp,  380.  Ceremony  of  their  re- 
.ception,  381.  Definitive  treaty  de- 
livered by  them  to  Lord  Gornwallis, 
386.  Character  of  the  abusive  terms 
in  which  the  English  sneak  of  Tip- 
poo,  387.  Prosperity  of  his  country, 
and  attachment  of  his  subjects  to  him, 
989.  Question  of  profit  and  loss  to 
the  English  by  the  war  with  him, 
3P2.  Receives  coldly  an  offer  of  a 
more  amicable  connexion,  on  the  re- 
storation of  his  sons  to  him,  VL  34. 
His  proclamation  for  aid  against  the 
English,  published  in  the  Isle  of 
France,  64.  Lord  Mornington  in- 
duced by  this  proclamation  to  declare 
war  against  him,  68.  Demands  of 
the  Governor-General  on  him,  91. 
Sends  a  letter  to  the  Governor- Gene- 
ral, declaratory  of  pacific  intentions, 
93.  Prepares  an  embassy  to  France, 
95.  War  commenced^  96.  Makes 
fresh  overtures,  97.  Amount  of  the 
army  se^t  against  him,  ibid.  Marches 
•gainst  the  Bombay  army,  99.  Com- 
pelled by  General  Stuart  to  retreat. 


100.  Defeated  in  the  action  of  Mai- 
villy,  106.  Sends  another  overtuit, 
108.  Draught  of  a  preliminary  treaty 
transmitted  to  him,  1 10.  Puiiculan 
of  the  siege  in  which  he  is  killed, 
112,  et  seq.  Generous  reception  of 
his  sons  by  Major  Baird,  who  had 
been  cruelly  treated  by  him,  ISO. 
His  dead  bod^  found,  122.  Retro- 
spect of  the  views  by  which  he  was 
guided,  125.  His  character,  128. 
Superior  state  of  his  country  com- 
pared with  the  Carnatic  and  Oude, 
129.  His  mind  strongly  tinctured 
with  religion,  131.  Papers  relative 
to  his  connexion  with  the  French 
found  in  his  palace  afler  his  death, 
133.  His  poverty,  136.  Settlement 
of  his  family,  143. 

Togrul  Beg,  account  of,  II.  224. 

Tools  of  the  Hindus  and  other  rude  na- 
tions, IL  29. 

Tooth  of  Mahomet  the  Third,  buried 
with  solemn  pomp,  and  a  tomb 
erected  over  it,  ll.  263. 

Torpasses,  Indo-Portuguese  so  denomi- 
nated, IIL  19. 

Torments,  self-infticted,  that  the  Divine 
Beins  is  delighted  with  them  in  his 
worshippers  accounted  for,  I.  347* 
note.  Period  in  human  society  in 
which  such  worship  suggests  itself, 
352,  note. 

Torture.     See  Rack. 

Towerson,  Captain,  executed  by  the 
Dutch  at  Amboyna,  I.  46; 

Trade,  begun  with  Russia  by  Chancel- 
lour,  1.  6.  Opened  with  Persia  by 
the  East  Indies,  35.  Private  trade 
injurious  to  the  East  India  Company, 
59.  Committee  of,  and  Committee 
to  prevent  private  trade,  lU.  8.  For 
account  of  private  trade  by  the  Com- 
pany's Servants,  see  East  India  Com- 
pany and  Servants.  Amount  of  ton- 
nage for  private  trade  allowed  by  the 
bill  for  the  renewal  of  the  Company's 
charter,  VI.  8. 

Travcncore,  Kingof,  mode  of  atoning  for 
his  sins  recommended  by  the  priests, 
IL  172.  Territory  of  the  Rajah  of, 
V.  268.  His  alliance  with  the  Eng» 
lish,  ibid.  His  disputes  with  Tippoo 
Saib,  269.  Assisted  by  ihe  fing* 
lish,  271*  Buys  forts  on  his  bound- 
aries of  the  Dutch,  279.     Lawful- 
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tiess  of  the  purchase  questioned, 
ibid.  Oemands  of  Tippoo  on  him, 
276. 

Treasury,  Company's  Committee*  of, 
its  occupations,  III.  ?• 

Triconopoly,  account  of.  III.  85,  103. 
French  attempt  upon,  baffled,  110. 
Claimed  by  the  Mysorians,  who  had 
assisted  in  defending  it,  112.  Is  dis- 
tressed for  provisions,  and  becomes 
the  seat  of  war,  1 19,  isfO.  Second 
attempt  of  the  French  upon,  baffled, 
177<  Alarmed  at  the  operations  of 
Lally,  198. 

Trincomalee,  taken  by  the  English 
from  the  Dutch,  III.  I95.  Taken  by 
the  French,  219.  Naval  battle  near, 
220. 

Trinomalee,  taken  by  the  French,  III< 
182.  Retaken  by  the  Enzlish,  22?. 
Country  round  it,  desolated  by  Hyder 
Ali,  419,  420. 

Tripassore,  taken  from  Hyder  by  the 
English,  IV.  185. 

Triptolemus,  laws  of,  I.  369,  note. 

Trivatore,  fort,  taken   by  the   French, 

III.  204. 

Tronjolly,  M.  Commander  of  the 
French  fleet  in  India,  his  engagement 
with   the  English  oflf  Pondicherry, 

IV.  140. 

Tuglick,  his  speech  on  the  throne  of 
Delhi  being  offered  him,  II.  25g. 
After  a  short  reign,  killed  by  the  fall- 
ing of  the  roof  of  a  house,  26O. 

Tuglick,  Grandson  of  Feroze,  assassi- 
nated, after  a  short  reign  of  five 
months,  II.  258. 

Turkey,  or  Levant,  Company,  expedi- 
tion of,  to  the  East-Indies,'!.  17. 

Turks,  character  of,  I.  400,  note.  Phi- 
losophical acquirements  ascribed  to, 
II.  09.     Rise  and  progress  of,  2 14. 

Turner,  Mr.  his  account  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  punishments,  I.  218,  note. 
His  account  of  BooUn  and  its  Rajah, 
195. 

Tydore,  hostilities  to  the  English  at, 
charged  against  the  Dutch,  I.  89. 

Ty things  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  resem- 
blance of,  to  the  divisions  observed 
by  the  Incas,  I.  I77f  note. 

Vach,  Hindu  goddess,  account  of,  I. 

321,  note. 
Vaivaswata.    See  SatyavraU. 


Valdore,  takeu  from  the  French  by  the 
English,  III.  228. 

Vandeieur,  killed  in  the  battle  of  Las- 
waree,  V1.428. 

Vansittart,  Mr.  called  from  Madras  to 
take  the  government  of  Bengal,  III. 
27 1 .  State  of  affairs  on  his  accepting 
the  office,  ibid.  Proceeds  to  Moor- 
shedabad  to  persuade  Meer  Jaffler  to 
consent  to  his  own  dethronement, 
273.  His  measures  respect! ngJaffier 
opposed  by  several  members  of  his 
council,  274.  Recalls  Sir  Eyre  Coote 
and  Major  Carnac  from  Patna,  283. 
His  proceedings  against  Ramnaraiu, 
the  fatal  error  of  his  administration, 
ibid.  Attempts  in  vain  to  mitigate 
the  evils  resulting  from  the  private 
trade  of  th^Company's  servants,  293. 
His  visit  to  Meer  Causim,  on  the 
subject  of  this  trade,  296.  Further 
opposition  to  his  measures  in  the 
Council,  298.  Returns  to  Europe, 
321.  Appointed  one  of  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  for  India,  428.  Lost 
in  his  passage  out,  431. 

Vasco  de  Gama,  sails  round  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  I.  3. 

Veda,  or  study  of  the  Scriptures,  one  of 
the  sacraments  of  the  Hindus,  account 
of,  I.  435.  Resemblance  of  the 
Vedas  to  the  Zendavesta,  370,  note. 
Characterized  as  containing  nothing 
important  or  rational,  ibid. 

Vedanti  doctrine,  account  of,  II.  71, 

Vedas,  or  four  sacred  books  of  the  Hin- 
dus, I.  155. 

Veins  and  arteries  in  the  human  body, 
pretended  accurate  calculation  of  the 
number  of,  II.  103,  note. 

Velore,  taken  by  Mahomed  Ali, III.  338. 
Relieved  by  the  English  against  Hyder 
Ali,  IV.  188.  English  army  forced 
from  cantonments  to  convey  supplies 
to  it,  202.  Appropriated  for  the  resi- 
dence of  the  family  of  Tippoo  Saib 
after  his  death,  VI.  143. 

Vellum,  fortress,  uken  by  the  Enfldish. 
IV.  86. 

Verelst,  one  of  the  Belgal  Council,  and 
opposers  of  the  measures  of  Mr. 
Vansittart,  the  President,  III.  274. 

S noted  on  the  free  trade  claimed  by 
e  Compan^*s  servants,  292,  note. 
One  of  the  ^lect  Committee  at  Cal- 
cutta^  349.    His  coDcero  in  private 
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trade,  '366.  Appointed  chairinaQ  of 
the  Select  Committee,  382.  Succeeds 
Lord  Clive  as  Governor  of  Bengal, 
383.  His  regulation  of  bill  remit- 
tances, 3g8.     Resigns,  ibid. 

Vicramaditya,  sovereign  of  tbe  world, 
real  story  of,  II.  153.  Other  appli- 
cations of  the  name,  156. 

Vieta,  lu-ed  tn  an  ill-instructed  axe,  II. 
134. 

Virtue,  English,  reflection  on,  as 
arising  from  English  treatment  of  the 
Nabob  of  Arcot,  V.  308,  note. 

Vishnut  one  of  the  Hindu  gods,  I.  2g8. 
His  various  incarnations,  agg, 

Visigapatam,  seized  by  Auruogzebe,  I. 
107-  Taken  from  the  English  by 
Bttssy,  III.  188. 

Umad  al  Mulk.    See  Ghaisee  ad  Dien. 

Umber,  sovcrrign  in  Deccan,  wisdom 
of  his  government,  II.  327.  Account 
of  his  successors,  ibid. 

Ummir  ui  Hind,  title  bestowed  on  Ma- 
homed All,  III.  402. 

Unherse,  account,  from  the  Bhagvat* 
Greeia,  of  the  display  of  the  Divine 
nature  in  the  form  of,  I.  330,  note. 

Voiconda,  European  troops,  at  the  bat- 
tle of,  fly  shamefully  from  the  field, 
HI.  102,  103. 

Volga,  explored  by  Jenkinson,  an  Irish- 
man, I.  l6. 

Volney,  quoted,  on  the  eflPeminacy  and 
indolence  of  the  Asiatics,  I.  413, 
note.  On  the  inference  to  be  in- 
ferred as  to  the  arts,  from  the  Indian 
labyrinths  and  temples,  II.  6,  note. 
His  account  of  the  acquisition  in 
science  of  the  Arabians,  68.  How 
characterised  by  Gibbon  as  a  travel* 
ler,  ibid.  note.  Quoted  on  the  Ca- 
ravaflneras  of  Syria,  lp8,  note. 

Vokaire^  quoted,  on  the  lofty  exfites- 
sioQs  and  mean  ideas  of  the  Roraans 
towards  their  gods,  I.  293,  note.  On 
the  absurdhy  of  re6ning  upon  the 
religion  of  atM^ientnatioiys,  328,  note. 
On  the  absurdittca  of  the  religious 
system  of  Zoroaster,  340,  note.  On 
oolations  and  penances,  360.  note. 
On  the  impracticabiliiy  of  legislators 
enjoining  a  corrapt  Aiomlity,  363, 
note.  Says,  superstitions  are  inva* 
fiablr  those  of  the  most  horrible  acts 
oif  wickedness,  407 »  note.  On  the 
invention  of  rude  nations  in  the  arts, 


II.  SO,  note.  His  character  of  tbe 
Song  of  Solomon,  52,  note.  Quoted 
on  Eastern  poetry,  ig,  note.  &tract 
from  his  La  Pucelle  d*Orleans9  ibid. 
Quoted  on  the  scanty  attainments  of 
the  Egyptians,  205,  note.  On  the 
dissensions  between  Labourdoooais 
and  Dupleix,  III.  63,  note. 

Voyages,  various,  account  of,  1.3  to  U. 

Upton,  Colonel,  sent  to  treat  with  the 
Poonah  government.  III.  544.  His 
instructions,  645.  His  conduct  in 
the  negotiation,  546.  Eflccts  a  com- 
promise of  difficulties,  548.  Con- 
cludes a  treaty,  649.  Accuses  the 
Bombay  presidency,  and  answen  for 
the  pacific  designs  of  the  Mahrattas, 
IV.  28. 

Usbecks,  invade  Transoxiana,  11.  284. 
Invade  the  Eastern  provinces  of  Per- 
sia, 312.  Penetrate  to  Ghisni,  but 
compelled  to  retreat,  321.  Attack 
Cabul,  and  are  driven  out  of  the  pro- 
vince, 336.  Beaten  again  in  an  at- 
tack upon  Cabul,  and  their  own  ter- 
ritories invaded,  333.  Subdued  by 
Aurunj^zebe,  but  the  sovereign  rein- 
stated, 334. 

Utility,  grand  test  of  civiliution,  II. 
134. 

Waite,  Sir  Nicholas,  accntea  the  Lonr 
don  Company,  as  thieves  and  confe- 
derates with  pirates,  1. 1 17»  note ;  and 
their  servants  at  Sural  of  using  trea- 
sonable expressions  towards  tbe 
King,  126. 

Wall,  astonishing  one  built  by  theTlas- 
calans  as  a  rampart  against  their  ene- 
mies the  Mexicans,  II.  7. 

Wallace,  Colonel,  his  operations  agitiDA 
Holkar,VI.483.- 

Wallan  Jau,  title  bestowed  on  Mahomed 
Ali,  III.  402. 

Wandewash,  unnecessarily  set  on  fire  by 
Colonel  Aldercroo,  III.  179.  Taken 
by  the  English,  22 1 .  Battle  of,  223. 
Besieged  by  Tippoo  Saib^  IV.  184. 

War,  art  o^  among  the  ancient  Hindus, 
I.  181.  Wars  in  Europe  in  1740, 
and  1744,111.45. 

Ward,  Mr.  quoted  on  the  immoral  in- 
fluence of  the  Hindu  religion,  I.  $66, 
note.  On  the  little  effect  of  fiituie 
rewards  and  punishments  on  the 
Hindus,  374/    On    the  (emjf^s  of 
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Ui«  HiodiH,  U.  IS,  note.  Sui>* 
pom  th«  praises  bestowed  on  the 
leligioD  of  the  Hindus  to  be  dying 
away  from  its  being  better  known, 
lOS,  note.  Characterises  the  Hindu 
religion  as  containing  nothing  in 
•which  a  learnt  man  can  delight,  or 
of  which  a  benevolent  man  can  ap- 

W prove,  104,  note, 
ard.  Rev.  W.  quoted  on  the  wretched 
state  of  the  Indian  roa^s,  II.   180, 
note. 
Ware,    MaioF-General,  killed    in    the 
battle  of'Laswaree,  VI.  495. 

Warehouses,  Committee  of,  at  the 
India  House,  its  nature.  III.  7. 

Waring,  Mr.  Scott,  quoted,  on  the 
Hindu  mythology  and  history,  I. 
146,  note.  On  the  f^iancy  of  the 
Hindu  religion,  326,  note.  On  the 
character  of  the  Persian  women,  S99, 
and  note.  His  account  of  the  Hindu 
poem,  entitled  Shah  Namu,IL  57.  On 
the  nature  of  ancient  Persian  history, 
G^  note.  On  the  science  of  the  Per- 
sians, 6g,  note.  On  the  extent  of  the 
Persian  knowledge  of  astronomy,  90, 
note.  On  the  wretchedness  and  mi- 
sery prevalent  in  the  Persian  annals, 
174,  note.  On  the  moral  character  of 
the  Persians,  I95,  note. 

Watson,  Admiral,  sent  with  a  souadron 
under  his  command  to  India,  III.  1S7| 
151.  Sails  from  Madras  to  Calcutu, 
154.  Takes  Calcutta  in  co-operation 
with  CUve,  156.  Bombards  Chan- 
demaffor,  160. 

Watu,  Mr.  chief  of  the  factory  at  Cos- 
simbuzar,  made  prisoner  by  Sniaja 
Dowla,  III.  147. 

Weaving,  skill  of  the  Hindus  in,  to  what 
owing,  II.  15.  Superiority  of  the 
Mexicans  in,  16.  Skill  of  the  Goths 
in,  ibid.  Skill  of  the  Babylonians, 
17,  note.  Spinninz,  weaving,  and 
dyeing,  fiimiliar  to  the  Africans,  15, 
note.  Art  of  weaving  cotton  ascribed 
to  Semiiamis,  IQ..  Skill  of  the  Col- 
chians  in,  20,  note. 

Webbe,  Mr.  appointed  with  Mr.  Close 
to  depose  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  VI. 
£87. 

Wellesley,  Marquis,  Earl  of  Morning- 
ton.    See  Morninston,  I^rd. 

Wellesley,  Honourable  Major-Greneral 
Arthur,  appointed  one  of  a  diplomatic 
committee  to  act  as  occasion  may  re- 


qutfein  the  war  with  Tippno  Saib, 
Vl.  101.  His  military  concern  in 
that  war,  105,  107-  Appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  army,  for  car- 
rying into  execution  the  treatv  of 
Bassein,  342.  His  rapid  march  to 
Poona,  to  prevent  its  oeing  set^  on 
6re,  343.  Plenipotentiary  powers  of 
negotiation  and  war  given  to  him, 
352.  Writes  a  letter  to  Dowlut  Rao 
Scindia,  on  the  menacing  position  he 
had  assumed,  357.  Objects  at  wh4ch 
he  was  to  aim  in  the  war  gainst 
Scindia,  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  394. 
Takes  Ahmednuggur,  427.  Defeats 
Scindia  in  the  battle  of  Assye,  429. 
Receives  an  overture  for  peace,  433. 
In  conjunction  with  Colonel  Sie- 
pbenson,  gains  the  battle  of  Argaum, 
435.  L^s  siege  to  and  ukes  Gawii- 
ghur,  430.  Negotiates  with  the  Ra- 
jah of  Berar,  443,  and  concludes  a 
treaty  with  him,  445.  Ordered  to 
oomroence  hostile  operations  against 
Holkar,  468.  Impeded  in  his  mili- 
tary operations  in  Deccan  by  a  fa- 
mine, 470.  Withdraws  into  canton- 
ments, 473. 

Wellesley,  Mr.  appointed  Lientenant- 
Governor  of  the  territory  of  Oude, 
VI.  213.  His  appointment  objected 
to  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  230. 
Confirmed  by  the  Board  of  Control, 
ibid.  Resigns  his  situation  and  re- 
turns to  Europe,  243. 

Wheeler,  Mr.  appointed  Governor-Ge- 
neral of  Bengal  on  the  supposed  re- 
signation of  Mr.  Hastings,  IV.  1 6. 
Fills  the  vacancy  in  council  occasion- 
ed by  the  death  of  Col.  Monson,  20. 

Whttehill,  Mr.  President  and  Governor 
of  Madras,  pro  tempore,  IV.  122. 

Wigley,  Mr.  opposes  Mr.  Grey's  mo- 
tion  for  adjonrning  the  trial  of  Mr. 
Hastings,  «s  prejudicial  to  the  jus- 
tice and  character  of  the  House,  V. 
202. 

Wilford,  Captain,  quoted,  on  the  Hin- 
du dynasties,  I.  IS9,  note.  On  the 
deBciency  of  the  Hindus  in  historical 
records,  144,  note.  On  the  Hindu 
mytholoffy,  ibid.  On  the  story  of 
the  Noah  of  the  Hindus,  149,  note. 
On  the  amount  of  a  year  of  the  Crea- 
tor, by  Hindu  computation,  287> 
note.  On  theChrishna  of  the  Hindus, 
308,  note.  On  the  contests  of  the  three 
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gods  of  the  Hindus  for  superiority* 
dlO.  On  the  reserve  of  the  Brah- 
mens  respecting  their  god  D^a  or 
the  sun,  327,  note.  Says  that  nei- 
ther the  Hindus  nor  Egyptians  had 
any  work  purely  historical,  II.  60. 
Considers  the  stale  of  ancient  history 
in  the  East,  as  a  blank  in  literature, 
61,  note.  Ascribes  ignorance  to  the 
compilers  of  the  Puranas,  102,  note. 
On  the  propensity  of  the  Hindus  to 
appropriate  every  thing  of  antiquity 
to  themselves,  162.  Gives  the  real 
story  of  the  Vicramaditya  of  the  Hin- 
dus, 153. 

Wilkes,  Alderman,  an  advocate  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  Mr. 

.   Hastings,  V.  65. 

Wilkins,  Mr.  quoted,  on  a  religious 
comment  upon  the  wanton  odes  of 
the  Persian  poet  Hafiz,  I.  328,  note. 
On  the  voluntary  infliction  of  pain 
by  the  zealots  of  India,  354,  note. 
On  the  gross  language  of  the  Heto- 
padesa  of  the  Hindus,  398.  On  the 
aualities  which  constitute  the  per- 
fection of  a  language,  II.  81,  note. 
On  the  self-abasement  of  the  Hindus 
before  their  kings,  I71»  note. 

Wilks,  Colonel^  on  the  states  into 
which  India  was  divided,  (quoted, 
II.  178.  On  the  state  of  civilization 
of  the  Mahomedan  princes  of  Deo- 
can»  182,  note.  On  the  increasing 
wretchedness  of  the  Indians  the  fur- 
ther they  are  traced  in  antiquity,  185, 
note.  Accuses  Lord  Corn  wall  is  of 
breach  of  faith  with  Tippoo  Saib,  V. 
267,  note.  Affirms  that  Colonel 
Floyd  communicated  intelligence  of 
the  motions  of  Tippoo  Saib,  out  was 
not  credited,  29 It  His  account  of 
the  assault  on  the  Pettah,  near  Se- 
ringapaUm,  317  ;  of  the  distressed 
state  of  the  army  at  the  siege  of  Ban- 
galore, 820  i  of  the  march  of  the 
armv  from  Arikera  to  Caniambaddy, 
324.' 

Willoughby,  Sir  Hugh,  attempts  a 
Dorth-westpassage,  1.6. 

Winter,  Sir  Edward,  Chief  Company's 
servant  at  Fort  St.  George,  suspected 
of  delinquency,  and  recalled,  1.  87* 
Imprisons  his  intended  successor,  ibid. 

Witchcraft,  prevalence  of,  in  India,  I. 
423.  Five  persons  tried  and  executed 
for,  in  oneaistrict,  in  1792,  ibid. 


Women,  conditioQ  of,  with  the  Hindus, 
I.  383.    Qualities  and  faults  ascribed 
to  them  in  the  Gentoo  laws  and  In- 
stitutes of  Menu,  387,   note.    Con- 
dition of,  with  the  Arabians,  Persians, 
and  Tartars,   389,  "O^^^*    ^i^h  the 
North  American  tribes,   ibid.    Why 
secluded  from    public   view  by  the 
Hindus,  393,  note.    Domestic  com- 
munity of,  on  the  Malal*ar  coast,  395. 
Among  the  Celtic  inhabitants  of  Bri- 
tain, 397,  note.     In- the  province  of 
Madura,  ibid.     Condition  of  women 
in  the  island   of  Formosa,  the  La- 
drones,  and  other  places,  ibid.  Hinda 
women  kiss  and  even  adore  the  pri- 
vate parts  of  the  naked  Fakeers,  who 
travel  in  pilgrimage,  398,  note.    Per- 
sian women  totally  devoid  of  delicacy, 
S99.    Women  of  India  represented 
as  of  exquisite  proportion,  and  their 
skin  of  a  polish  and  softness  superior 
to  that  of  all  their  rivals  on  the  globe, 
409.     Hindu  women  accustomed  to 
do  their  occasions  in  the  public  streets, 
421 ,  note.  Hands  of  an  Indian  cook- 
maid  softer  than  those  of  an  European 
beauty,  II.  16,  note. 

Wood,  Colonel,  attacked  twice  success- 
fully by  Hyder  Ali,  III.  423. 

Woodington,  Lieutenant^Colonel,  takes 
Baroach,  VI.  442.  Takes  the  town 
of  Champa neer,  443. 

Worship,  of  the  planets,  I.  335,  note. 
Of  heroes,  how  occasioned,  336.  Of 
inanimate  objects,  367-  Of  reptilef, 
ibid. 

Wyndhara,  Mr.  his  speech  on  the  ill 
treatment  of  the  managers,  on  Mr. 
Hastings's  trial,  V.  201. 

Xenophbn,  quoted,  on  Persian  punish- 
ments, I.  219,  note.  On  Eastern 
magnificence,  II.  182. 

Year  of  the  Creator,  amount  of,  accord- 
ing to  the  Hindu  computation,  I. 
287. 

Yogee,  Hindu  penitenta  so  denominated, 
1.353. 

Yoni,  obscene  worship  of,  by  the  Hin- 
dus, I.  365. 

York,  Archbishop  of,  proceeding  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  his  in- 
tem|>erate  language  during  the  trial  of 
^     Mr.  Hastings,  v.  198. 
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Zabita  Khan,  attacked  by  the  Mahrat- 
tai  and  the  Emperor,  and  all  his  ter- 
ritoriea  taken  from  him»  II L  487, 
4Q9.  His  territories  restored  to  him 
by  the  Mahratias,  494.  Defeau  the 
forces  of  the  Emperor,  and  evades  the 
payment  of  arrears  of  tribute,  495. 

Zemauuy  Captain  General  of  the  em- 
pire, his  revolt  against  Akbar,  IL 
901. 

Zemindar,  meaning  and  power  of  the 
title,  I.  271*  HI-  4^.  Zemindars,  of 
the  Northern -Circars,  summoned  to 
Madras,  IV.  ]£5.  Further  account  of 
their  office  and  power,  V.406.  Not 
proprietors  of  land,  407.  Their  sys- 
tem suggested  by  aristocratical  prin- 
ciples, 408.    New  arrangement  re- 

'  specting  them  not  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  interests  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  409-  Their  power 
abolished,  436.  Relation  between 
the  Zemindars  and  the  Ryots,  445. 
Administration  of  justice  not  possi- 
ble to  be  aided  by  the  co-operation  of 


Zemindars,  500.  Company's  war 
with  the  refractory  Zemindars  of 
Oude,VI.  241. 

Zendavesta,  resemblance  of,  to  the 
Vedas,  1. 370,  note. 

Zodiac,  of  the  Hindus,  borrowed  from 
the  Greeks  and  other  nations,  II.  969 
and  note,  127. 

Zillah,  a  district,  and  court  of  justice, 
VI.  422. 

Zillah  Judges,  making  them  penal 
judges  not  good  policy,  V.  607 . 

Zoroaster,  I>eity  how  described  by,  I* 
S92.  Made  the  duties  of  agriculture 
a  part  of  his  religion,  II.  27,  note. 
Similarity  of  his  religious  system  to 
that  of  the  Hindus,  I92. 

Zulfeccar  Khan,  subahdar  of  Deccan, 
accompanies  Shah  Aulum  in  his 
wars,  II.  377-  Conduct  of,  to  the 
sons  of  Aulum  on  the  death  of  the 
Emoeror,  380,  381.  Sides  with  Moiz 
ad  Dien,  who  succeeds  to  the  throne, 
ibid.  Is  defeated  by  Feroksere,  383 : 
and  strangled,  384. 


END  OF  INDEX. 


C.  BaldwlB,  Printer, 
KevBridgMUVil.  LondM. 
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